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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF EDUCATION 
1939-40 


HE U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION is the only agency which 

collects comprehensive data on the condition and progress of 
education in the United States from the kindergarten level through 
the level of attainment of advanced degrees. Over the period of 
several decades for which detailed data are available, significant 
trends with regard to both quantity and quality of education are 
observable. These trends are subject *to analysis in terms of 
changes in the population of school age and in terms of fluctuations 
in the socio-economic conditions which affect the development of 
educational facilities. 

The American educational system is constantly subject to evalua- 
tions of varying types. At the present time its functions and services 
are of particular concern because of their immediate relationship to 
the war effort and because of the growing realization of their signifi- 
cance in terms of post-war planning. 


Number of Educational Units 


The number of educational units in the United States, including 
individual schools, libraries, etc., is so great that reports from all of 
them cannot be collected each biennium. Some groups of institutions 
are surveyed at intervals of 4 or 6 years or even longer periods. Of 
the approximately 68,500 units from which reports are requested 
periodically (table 1), 15,600 were included in the surveys made 
during the 1938-40 biennium. Data collected in previous years or 
estimated are carried in the tables for the other units. The U. S. 
Office of Education does not attempt to collect periodic data from 
certain types of privately controlled schools so that the United States 
totals are incomplete from the standpoint of the entire educational 
system. The number of individuals attending these specialized 
private schools only is relatively small, however, so that their omission 
does not seriously affect the totals. 
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TaBLe 1.—Educational units in continental United States 


Number 

Type of units 

Grand 68, 494 

Total requested to report in 19388-40_____--__-.-_------------- 15, 598 

States and the District of Columbia__._____..---------_-------_----- 49 
City school 8, 127 
County or other large school systems administering schools in cities !____ 220 
Institutions of higher 1, 751 
Schools of nursing - 1, 391 
Residential schools for exceptional children__________.__...-_-_--_---- 429 
Public 6, 880 
College libraries 1, 751 
Total not requested to report in 1938-40________________-__--. 52, 896 
Public secondary schools - - 28, 223 
Private elementary and secondary schools_______________--___------- 14, 874 
Private commercial schools-__-_-__---_----------------------------e 2, 099 
School libraries 6, 200 
Private and special libraries___.___-..------------------------------ 1, 500 


Never requested to report (total number unknown). 
Private vocational and trade schools °_____________---_--------------------- 
Private schools of art, music, dancing, dramatics (non-degree-granting), 

including individual 
Private Bible schools not granting theological degrees 
Private correspondence schools 


1 These include 337 cities. 


? City and county school systems, as only one report is requested from each system. These reports cover 
more than 61,000 school libraries. 


3 Occasionally a report is requested from the best-known schools in this group, but no general or periodic 
coverage is attempted. 


Because of the interest in the number of schools of various types in 
each State, data have been given in table 2 for the types of schools for 
which mailing lists are maintained by the U. S. Office of Education. 
Private schools are also included to the extent to which they are 
reported. 
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TaBiE 2.—Total number of schools of specified types, by State, 1939-40 


| Colleges, uni- 


| 
| 


Public ele- | Residential 
mentary Privately con- versities, and schools for 
and see- trolled schools professional exceptional Schools 
State or District of Columbia children f nurs- 
schools (ex | ing 
El d | | 
inder- lemen-| Second- 
gartens) tary ary | Public Public | Private 
Weéal.........-..--.-..- 223, 295 | 11, 306 | 3, 568 | 603 | 1, 148 281 94 1,391 
6,426} 121 57 9| 18 27 
521 37 18 | 4 
Arkansas. - - 5, 318 78 31 13 12 5 10 
California. - 4, 502 379 197 47 55 7 42 
Colorado. .........-..-------- 2, 823 96 34 10 9 5 19 
1,046 | 219 92 6 21 4 21 
252 | 33 ll 2 1 3 7 
2,810 | 73 66 4 9 6 14 
5, 554 | 43 40 17 30 6 14 
1, 386 34 13 5 3 | eee 9 
14, 941 956 186 16 82 6 3 102 
3, 873 332 53 6 35 | ee 27 
11, 103 415 139 30 34 6 2 30 
7, 626 264 50 21 24 | 37 
Kentucky---.-.....-.---------- 6, 145 209 86 10 30 5 1 17 
2, 705 217 83 7 14 2 14 
2, 448 84 54 7 9 19 
pC 1, 360 207 70 9 21 6 7 27 
Massachusetts...........-.---- 2, 465 466 210 14 55 8 7 73 
ee 8, 853 516 162 38 23 8 3 37 
DIONE, iiccncsandcwancines 8, 302 374 75 16 23 8 2 33 
Mississippi--.-.....----------- 5, 691 57 45 18 16 2 ee 34 
re 10, 430 486 82 19 37 8 3 38 
2, 081 47 20 6 4 |} Seen 10 
6, 735 281 52 8 15 14 
New Hampshire 1,777 73 42 3 6 ; | re 14 
New Jersey__-...----- 2, 220 396 136 ll 25 6 3 51 
New Mexico.....-.--- 1, 056 73 20 | 2 
ee 10, 309 1,194 362 16 85 10 19 117 
North Carolina__....-..------ 4, 833 59 48 13 40 | 44 
North Dakota_. 4, 215 60 21 9 2 16 
Ohio... ___.---- 5, 323 654 159 8 59 8 1 72 
Oklahoma..-...-.--- 6, 000 95 43 27 10 9 1 14 
.. 2, 000 89 35 5 15 ll 
10, 968 | 976 240 16 82 7 19 124 
400 86 28 2 4 4 1 9 
4, 129 25 24 7 27 | | re 16 
4, 890 63 17 7 9 13 
6, 218 72 49 7 40 7 1 25 
10, 264 413 122 38 48 } 47 
553 11 8 6 4 | 6 
1, 272 32 23 4 7 2 1 ll 
a 4, 542 77 75 10 32 9 3 27 
Washington 1,970 121 54 7 16 Gl aeceaye 29 
West 5,401 | 63 18 ll 9 31 
Wisconsin 8, 063 589 75 39 25 6 2 25 
Wyoming 1,070 _ 9 5 1 
District of Columbfa_--.-.--- 132 51 38 2 23 5 3 7 


1U.S. Coast Guard Academy, Ne w London, Conn.; U.S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md.; and U.S. 


Military Academy, West Point, N. Y. 


582705 ° —43———2 
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1-teacher Schools 


There were still 113,600 one-teacher schools in 1939-40, but the 
number of these small schools decreased by almost one-fourth during 
the 1930-40 decade (table 3). There were 35,700 fewer one-teacher 
schools in 1939-40 than in 1929-30. At an average of 15 pupils per 
school this means that approximately half a million pupils received 
their education under the more advantageous conditions of large 
consolidated schools. 


TaBLe 3.—Decrease in 1-teacher schools, 1929-30 to 1939-40 


Percent 
Number of decrease 


1-teacher since 

Year schools 1929-30 
149,282 —_____- 
148, 390 —3.9 
139, 166 —6.8 
1035-36 131, 101 —12.2 
121, 178 —18.8 
1939-40_______------------------------------- 113, 600 — 23.9 


The effect of the economic depression in the first half of the 1930-40 
decade and of the Federal works programs in the last half is shown in 
the discontinuance of only 14,200 one-teacher schools between 1929-30 
and 1934-35, when school building programs were greatly curtailed, 
and the discontinuance of more than 21,500 such schools between 
1934-35 and 1939-40, when school building programs were stimulated 
by the Federal works programs. 


Enrollments, 1939-40 


Approximately 30,000,000 persons attended full-time day schools, 
public and private, in 1939-40 (table 4). Of this total 21,100,000 
were in elementary schools, including kindergartens, 7,100,000 in 
secondary schools, 1,500,000 in institutions of higher education, and 
the remainder in private commercial schools, schools of nursing not 
affiliated with institutions of higher education, and Federal schools for 
Indians. Males constituted 51 percent of the enrollment, and pub- 
licly controlled institutions enrolled 88 percent of the total. 

The grand total enrollment decreased by 445,410 students, or 1.5 
* percent from 1937-38 to 1939-40, and by 680,080 students, or 2.2 per- 
cent, from the peak enrollment in 1933-34, in spite of the large in- 
creases in high-school and college enrollments which took place during 
the same period. 
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School Attendance 


Another approach to the problem of total enrollments in schools is 
made by the U.S. Bureau of the Census in its school attendance data. 
Almost three-fifths (57.7 percent) of all persons in the United States, 
5-24 years of age, were attending school in March 1940 (table 5). 
The highest proportions were found in the age group 7-13 years as 
this is approximately the compulsory attendance period in all States. 
From the kindergarten level through high school (5-17 years of age) 
girls attend school in slightly greater proportions than boys, but the 
situation is reversed when the college age is reached with a significantly 
higher proportion of young men 18-24 years of age than of young wo- 
men of the same age reporting school attendance. 

There are striking differences in school attendance by residence 
(table 5). At every age young people in urban areas attend school to 
a greater extent than those in rural areas. Also, within rural areas 
nonfarm young people are more likely to attend school than those 
living on farms. These differences in school attendance are directly 
associated with differences in the availability of educational oppor- 
tunities. 


TABLE 5.—School attendance, by age, sex, and urban-rural residence, 1940 } 


Percent attending school 
Age United States total 
ural— ural— 
Urban nonfarm farm 
Both sexes Male Female 

57.7 58.6 56.9 58.8 57.7 55.7 
18.0 17.5 18.4 28.7 11.0 6.8 
69.1 68.2 70. 1 79.7 64.5 56.5 
94.3 94.1 94.5 96.7 94.7 90.1 
95.5 95.3 95.6 97.4 95.8 91.8 
92.5 92.2 92.8 96.0 92.9 86.1 
87.6 87.3 88.0 93.4 87.3 77.4 
68.7 68.2 69. 2 75.6 67.6 56.8 
28.9 30.8 26.9 31.7 27.5 23.9 
12.5 14.4 10.6 14.5 10.7 9.2 
5.1 6.6 3.5 6.1 3.8 3.3 


1 Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


Trends in Elementary and Secondary School Enrollment 


The downward trend in public and private elementary and secondary 
school enrollments observable since 1933-34 continued during the bien- 
nium 1937-38 to 1939-40 with a decrease of 621,600 students, or 2.2 
percent (table 6). For the decade 1930-40, however, the decrease was 
only 230,100, or less than 1 percent. From the 1933-34 peak the 
decrease to 1939-40 was 1,133,000, or 3.9 percent. The general 
trend, however, conceals sharp variations according to grade levels. 


Total, 
5 
6 years. 
7-9 
10-13 years. 
14 
15 years___- 
16 and 17 yee 
18 and 19 yes 
20 
21-24 years_ 
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TABLE 6.— Kindergarten, elementary, secondary, commercial, normal school, and college 


enrollments, 1889-90 to 1939-40 


7 


Type of school, by level 1889-90 1899-1900 1909-10 1919-20 
Total kindergarten and elementary 
Goi nnnimkiedincanancnaescansenncn 14, 181, 415 16, 224, 784 18, 457, 228 20, 864, 488 
Kindergartens 
115, 145 131, 657 2 293, 970 481, 266 
1 16, 082 93, 737 2 §2, 219 
Elementary: 
ND cnn vcncsecogoneunadscweescseeccna 12, 504, 373 14, 852, 202 16, 604, 821 18, 897, 661 
Private... ........-.........-............-- 1, 645, 815 1, 147, 188 1, 506, 218 1, 455, 878 
Potel ssean@ery...............--..-.--- 357, 813 695, 903 1, 111, 393° 2, 495, 676 
Publie high schools 3___..........--..---------- 202, 963 519, 251 915, 061 2, 200, 389 
Private high schools 3___...........--------..-- 94, 931 110, 797 117, 400 213, 
Preparatory departments of colleges_.......-.-- 51, 749 56, 285 , 042 59, 309 
Secondary grades in training schools_.........-- 8, 170 9, 570 12, 890 22, 058 
Total higher education____...-..------ 156, 756 237, 592 355, 215 597, 880 
Normal schools and teachers colleges---......-- 34, 814 | 69, 593 88, 561 135, 435 
Colleges, universities, and professional schools--. 121, 942 167, 999 266, 654 462, 445 
Private commercial and business schools (day | | 
i eee 78, 920 | 91, 549 155, 244 335, 161 
Type of school, by level 1929-30 1933-34 1937-38 | 193940 
| 
Total kindergarten and elementary 
23, 588,479 | 423, 200,486 | 5 22, 042, 902 6 21, 044, 924 
Kindergartens: | | 
Public_..._- aes 723, 443 601, 775 607, 034 594, 647 
Private 54, 456 7 37, 506 37, 806 57, 341 
Elementary: 
Public. ................---.---------------- 20, 555, 150 20, 228, 014 19, 183, 392 18, 286, 906 
2, 255, 430 2, 333, 191 2, 214, 670 106, 030 
Total 4,799,867 §6,090, 749) 6,736,939 | 17, 113, 22 
Publie high schools 3_____..._...--.------------ 4, 399, 422 5, 669, 156 6, 226, 934 6, 601,. 444 
Private high schools 3_ - _— 11 341, 158 360, 092° 446, 833 457, 768 
Preparatory de ‘partments of colleges. cae 47, 309 24, 703 32, 874 33, 091 
Secondary grades in training schools___..______- 11, 978 36, 798 30, 298 20, 979 
Total higher 1,100,737 | 1, 055, 360 350, 905 | 1, 493, 203 
Normal schools and teachers colleges_-_-....-_ -- 176, 462 | 136, 184 145, 649 177, 045 
Colleges, universities, and professional schools... 924, 275 | 919, 176 1, 205, 256 | 1, 316, 158 
Private commercial and business schools (day | : 
and evening) .................-----.---------- 12 179, 756 7 102, 286 | 7 102, 286 13 125, 000 


! Data for 1887-88; distribution by publie and private control estimated. 
2 Data for 1911-12 


3 Data from high-school reports through 1919-20; since 1919-20 from Statistics of State School Systems. 
4 Does not include 61,885 pupils in residential schools for exceptional children. 
5 Does not include 63,545 pupils in residential schools for exceptional children. 
6 Does not inelude 61,731 pupils in residential schools for exceptional children. 


? Data for 1932-33. 
§ Does not include 5,739 pupils in residential schools for exceptional children. 


® Does not include 10,735 pupils in residential schools for exceptional children. 
10 Does not include 9,727 pupils in residential schools for exceptional children. 


Data for 1927-28. 
2 Data for 1928-29, 
13 Estimated. 


Kindergarten enrollment was somewhat higher in 1939-40 than in 
1937-38, but not as high as in 1929-30 when it reached a peak of 
778,000. In 1929-30 there were 311 children enrolled in public and 
private kindergartens for each 1,000 children 5 years of age in the 
population, and in 1939-40, including approximately 6,000 kinder- 
garten pupils in State and private schools for exceptional children, 
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there were 307 enrolled for each 1,000 of this age. In 1940 there were 
approximately 624,000 fewer children aged 4 and 5 than in 1930, and 
903,000 fewer under 5 years of age than 10 years earlier. Unless the 
kindergartens enroll a greater proportion of the children 4 and 5 years 
of age in the immediate future than in the past, the gross enrollment 
- in these schools will continue to be below the 1930 level. 

In an ideal school system in which all children attended kinder- 
garten and in which there was little or no retardation in the first 3 
grades, approximately 25 percent of the kindergarten-primary total 
would be enrolled in each of the 4 years. The small proportion of 
children enrolled in kindergarten and the retardation in the first grade 
are shown by the fact that only 7.2 percent of the kindergarten- 
primary total for public schools was in kindergarten in 1939-40, 36.4 
percent in the first grade, and 28.2 percent each in the second and 
third grades. The somewhat smaller percentage in the first grade 
and the larger percentages in kindergarten and the second and third 
grades in 1939-40 than in 1929-30 show the gradual improvement 
that is taking place in adjustment of enrollment in the kindergarten- 
primary grades, but on the whole progress is slow (table 9, p. 11). 

Enrollments in public and private elementary schools (grades 1-8, 
inclusive) have decreased continuously since 1930. Total elementary 
school enrollment, exclusive of kindergarten enrollment, decreased 
from 22,810,600 in 1929-30 to 20,392,900 in 1939-40, or 10.6 percent 
(table 7 and fig. 1). This decrease was due chiefly to the decline in 
the number of children born after 1924 and to the changing policies 
of promotion within the school, so that fewer students are retarded 
and hence remain in school more years than normal for the grades 
which they complete. The number of children in the age group 6-13 
years, inclusive, in 1940 (17,882,000) was 1,843,000 fewer than the 
number in this age group in 1930. Since the proportion of all children 
within the normal elementary school ages actually enrolled in school 
has been around 95 percent for some years, any changes in enrollment 
are now due primarily to population changes. 


TasBLe 7.—Changes in elementary school enrollment and population, 5—13 years of age, 
1889-90 to 1939-40 


Enrollment Population 5-13 years of age 
Year Percent Percent 
Number increase over Number ___ increase over 
1889+ 1889-90 
| 
14, 181,415 13, 188, 548 
16, 224, 784 14.4 15, 385, 793 16.7 
18, 457, 228 30. 2 17, 019, 650 29.0 
20, 864, 488 47.1 19, 992, 947 51.6 
23, 588, 479 66. 3 22, 230, 101 68. 6 
1 21, 044, 924 48.4 20, 024, 827 51.8 


1 Does not include 61,731 pupils in residential schools for exceptional children. Data for such schools are 
not available for earlier years. 
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The number of potential elementary school students for the near 
future, those under 6 years of age, was 1,266,000 less in 1940 than in 
1930. The declining number of births reached low points in 1933 
and 1936 with only slightly higher numbers in 1934 and 1935 (table 8). 
An upward trend in the number of births since 1936, resulting in more 
births in 1941 than in any year since 1927, however, will result at 
least temporarily in a reversal in the trend in elementary school en- 
rollments as the children reach school age. 


_ Tasie 8.—Estimated number of births in the United States, 1920 to 1941 


Estimated Estimated 

Year number of Year number of 
births births 

2, 850, 800 | 2, 459, 900 
2, 956, 200 | 2, 400, 400 
2, 792, 000 | 2, 278, 100 
2, 823, 700 | 2, 373, 000 
a 2, 893, 300 | 1935__._.__---_-___------_- 2, 359, 200 
9035. 2, 829, 400 | 2, 330, 000 
2, 767, 000 | 2, 410, 000 
2, 733, 000 | 2, 500, 000 
2, 612, 100 | 2, 474, 000 
2, 525, 500] 2, 555, 000 
2050... 2, 565, 200 | 2, 700, 000 


Sources: Estimates for 1920 to 1989 by Warren H. Thompson and P. K. Whelpton, Scripps Foundation 
for Research in Population Problems, Oxford, Ohio; for 1940 and 1941, by the Division of Vital Statistics, 
Bureau of the Census, Washington, D. C. 


The decreases observable in the early grades affect the higher 
grades over a period of years. Thus, the decreasing number of 
children affected public-school enrollments in the first four grades 
from 1929-30 to 1933-34, in the first seven grades from 1933-34 to 
1937-38. By 1939-40 the effect had extended to the eighth grade 
(table 9). There was a decrease in public elementary school enroll- 
ment, including kindergarten, of 0.7 percent from 1929-30 to 1931-32, 
1.8 percent from 1931-32 to 1933-34, another 1.8 percent from 
1933-34 to 1935-36, 3.2 percent from 1935-36 to 1937-38, and 4.6 per- 
cent from 1937-38 to 1939-40. This is a total decrease from 1929-30, 
the peak year in elementary school enrollment, including kindergarten, 
to 1939-40 of 2,446,500 students in the public elementary schoois, or 
11.5 percent. An even greater proportionate decline from the peak 
will occur before any reversal in the trend can be expected. 

In direct contrast to the situation at the elementary school level, 
the trend in public and private secondary school enrollments during 
the decade 1930-40 has been steadily upward, although the rate of 
increase has been lower with each succeeding biennium. The total 
enrollment in all secondary schools, public and private, during the 
decade rose from 4,799,867 to 7,113,282, an increase of 48.2 percent 
(table 6). 
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The number of persons in the United States 14-17 years of age, 
inclusive, in 1940 was 9,720,000 (table 10 and fig. 1). This was an 
increase of 379,000 over the total in this 4-year age group in 1930. 
In the 4-year age group (10-13 years, inclusive) just preceding the 
secondary school period, however, there were only 9,340,000 children 
in 1940, or 282,000 fewer children than there were in this age group 
in 1930. Although some increase in the proportion of all young people 
14-17 years of age who remain in school may still be expected to occur, 
it will hardly be large enough indefinitely to counteract the decline 
in actual numbers within this age group. Therefore, a progressive 
decline in secondary school enrollment following the progressively 
larger decreases in elementary school enrollments may be expected 
within the next few years. 


Tas e 10.—Increase in secondary school enrollment and population, 14—17 years of age, 
1889-90 to 1939-40 


Population 14-17 years 
Enrollment of age Number en- 
rolled per 100 
Year population, 
Percent in- Percent in- | 14-17 years 


Number crease over Number crease Over of age 
1889-90 1889-90 


oh ope ae 695, 903 94.5 6, 152, 231 14.9 ll 
1900-10_ _ ,...-....--.....-......- 1, 111, 393 210. 6 7, 220, 298 34.8 15 
2, 495, 676 597.5 7, 735, 841 44.5 32 
i, 4, 799, 867 1,241.4 9, 341, 221 74.5 51 
Fw crwnracevonssececsmagndi 17, 113, 282 1, 888.0 9, 720, 419 81.5 73 


1 Does not include 9,727 children in residential schools for exceptional children. Data for such schools 
are not available for earlier years. 


Provisions for Exceptional Children 


Exceptional children have long been provided for in public and pri- 
vate residential schools although the facilities have never equalled the 
demand. Increasingly the public schools have taken cognizance of 
the needs of boys and girls with special mental, physical, or behavior 
conditions by establishing schools and classes for exceptional children. 
With few exceptions these schools and classes are limited to city school 
systems so that rural facilities for children with special needs, other 
than those provided by the ordinary school curriculum, are still 
greatly limited. In 1939-40, 385,000 children were enrolled in schools 
and classes for exceptional children (tables 11 and 12). Of this total 
71,000 were in public and private residential schools and the remainder 
in special schools and classes in regular school systems. 
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Taste 11.—Public and private residential schools for exceptional children, 1939-40 


Number of— 
Type of children pa 
Pp 

Schools Teachers enrolled 
Total__ 375 5, 7051, 71, 458 
79 2, 221 14, 673 
Mentally 104 1,050% 21, 806 

142 1, 498 29, 1 


TaBLe 12.—Special schools and classes for exceptional children in city school systems, 
1939-40 


Number of— 
Type of children 

ystems ‘upils 

reporting Teachers enrolled 
1729 10, 18714 313, 722 
Blind and partially seeing_______._._.._.--.-.---------------- 181 600 8, 875 
Deaf and hard-of-hearing -__.___....._......-------------.---- 168 614 13, 478 
Speech-defective__...___- oust 144 438 126, 146 
356 1, 784 25, 784 
Delicate 2_____. —- 166 1, 254 26, 792 
Mentally deficient. 565 4, 90214 98, 416 
Truant or behavior 50 10,477 
Mentally 12 3, 255 


1 Number of different systems, not individual schools, reporting. 
Anemic, tuberculosis, and cardiac cases. 


Type and Size of Public High Schools 


The varied organization of the public high schools in the United 
States is not evident until one brings together data on all types of 
high schools. The first variation of significance is in the number of 
grades as there are 11-grade, 12-grade, and, in the case of 4 New 
England communities, 13-grade systems. Some or all of the school 
systems in Georgia, Louisiana, Maryland, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Texas, and Virginia are on an 11-grade basis. High school 
begins one grade earlier in these States than in States with 12-grade 
systems. 

The second type of variation is one of organization in which some 
form of junior or junior-senior high school is set up. This includes 
some of the grades formerly in the elementary school which was fol- 
lowed by a “regular” or 4-year high school. The junior high school 
may have either 2, 3, or 4 grades followed, respectively, by a senior 
high school with either 4, 3, or 2 grades and the junior-senior or 
undivided high school may have either 5 or 6 grades. Since some 
State departments of education do not assemble data according to 
the actual organization of the secondary schools, the data for table 
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13 and other data by organization have to be assembled by the U. S. 
Office of Education directly from the high schools. 


A third source of variation is in size of high school. 


While there 


were 50 high schools in 1937-38 with more than 5,000 pupils each 
(table 14), 65.6 percent of all high schools had fewer than 200 pupils, 
and 39.5 percent had fewer than 100 pupils (table 15). Obviously 
the types of offerings which can be made available to pupils in the 
small high schools are much more limited than those provided by the 


large high schools. 


Taste 13.—Number of schools, instructional staff, and enrollment in public high schools, 


by type, 1937-38 


| 
| Number Number of, | Number of 
| reporting staff ! pup 
25,308 314, 290 7, 719, 560 
Junior High Schools 
2, 372 52, 720 1, 408, 584 
2-year, white, 11 grades (2-3 plan)?___........-.-.----------------- 38 
2-year, Negro, 11 grades (2-8 plan) ----.-.--.--------.------------- 3 } 906 26, 054 
2-year, white, 11 grades (2-4 plan) ___....-.-.-------.------------- 3 32 940 
2-year, white, 12 grades (2-3 plan)....---...-.---.----------------- 27 701 20, 083 
2-year, white, 12 grades (2-4 plan)---...-.-.-.-.-..---.------------ 213 2, 071 56, 230 
2-year, Negro, 12 grades (2-4 plan)..-..--..-.-.------------------- 3 4 
-year, white, 11 grades 66 
3-year, Negro, 11 grades (3-3 plan) .......-.---------.------------- 3 } 1,773 49, 891 
3-year, white, 12 grades (3-2 plan)-._.....-.---..----.------------- 7 289 7, 5388 
year, white, 12 grades (3-3 plan)--....-...-.-..--.--------------- 1, 645 
3-year, Negro, 12 grades (3-3 plan)_.-_.----.--.-.----------------- 60 } 43, 486 1, 160, 804 
4-year, white, 12 grades (4-2 plan)-.._.....--..---.----------------- 5 
4-year, Negro, 12 grades (4-2 plan) -...--.-..-..------------------ 29 } 2, 724 67, 483 
Junior-Senior and Undivided High Schools 
6, 203 74, 187 1, 812, 063 
5-year, white, 11 grades or (2-3, 3-2 plan)-. 179 
5-year, 11 — } 1, 826 44, 258 
5-year, white, 12 grades or (2-3, 3-2 plan 
N — plan) } 3, 512 86, 585 
year, white, 12 grades (2-4 plan) ---.--- — 1, 389 
year, white, 12 grades an 1, 604 
6-year, Negro, 12 grades (3-3 plan)___........ .------------------- 123 } 28, 157 708, 016 
6-year, white, 11 grades (2-4, 3-3 plan) _-.--.--...----------------- 29 \ 871 25, 769 
6-year, N cero, (2-4, 3-3 
6-year, white, 11 grades 7 
6-year, way 2,454 \ 179 4, 723 
year, white, 12 grades_...........-..---------------------------- 54 
6-year, Negro, 12 grades____._......-.--.-------------------------- 95 } 25, 200 596, 591 
7-year, white, 12 grades (3-4 plan) .-..........-.--.--.------------- 37 \ 467 11, 136 
7-year, Negro, 12 grades (3-4 plan) .-.........-------------------- 1 . 
Senior High Schools 
959 37, 376 972, 218 
Sones, 9 394 9, 139 
-year, white, 11 grades_.........._-.---.------------------------ 77 
s-year, Segre, 11 } 3, 324 88, 349 
-year, white, 12 grades_ 649 
3-year, Negro, 12 grades a _ 8 } 28. 087 731, 235 
-vear, white, 12 
4-year, Negro, 12 grades...._.......-.--.-------------------------- 5 } 5, 511 | 141, 995 


1 Supervisors, principals, and teachers. 
4 (2-3 plan) is 2 grades in junior high and 3 in senior. 
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TaBLeE 13.—Number of schools, instructional staff, and enrollment in public high schools, 
by type, 1937—38—Continued 


Number of | Number of 
Type schools | instructional _— of 
reporting staff 
Regular ITigh Schools 
15, 056 137, 654 3, 227, 837 
4-year, white, 12 grades______..._..-.-.-.---.--..-.--------------- 9, 415 
12 — ‘ 258 } 108, 155 2, 531, 984 
4-year, white, 11 , 176 
4-year, Negro, 11 grades __.....--- . 591 } 20, 787 650, 697 
4-year, white, ll 172 
3-year or less, white, 12 grades. 
3-year or less, white, 11 grades... 36 
3-year or less, Negro, 11 grades. ___.......------.------------------ 208 } 878 15, 561 
Other 
with fewer than 10 enrolled: 
Ungraded vocational day high schools. -__- 34 1, 076 34, 472 
Estimated number not reporting-..-.-.-.-.----- 217 10, 810 261, 515 


Taste 14.—Public high schools enrolling more than 5,000 pupils in 1937-38 


Rank | Enroll- 
insize | ment 


Name of school 


City and State 


ll 7,581 | Straubenmueller Textile High School 


12 7,464 | James Madison High School 


Do. 
__...............| Brooklyn, N. Y. 
13 7,444 | Abraham Lincoln High School | Do. 


1 10,476 | James Monroe High School_- New York, N. Y. 

2 9,965 | New Utrecht High School___ Brooklyn, 

3 9,621 | Evander Childs High School___-_.-.-.-.-.-...-_-- New York, N. Y. 

4 9, 569 | Newtown High Flushing ¥, City), N.Y. 
5 9,490 | De Witt Clinton High School______...-....--___--! New York, N. Y. 

6 8,115 | Lane Technical High School________---_-.-----._. | Chicago, Il. 

7 7,941 | Metropolitan Evening High School. _____.________- | Los Angeles, Calif. 

8 7,872 | Julia Richmond High School__ | New York N. Y. 

9 7,694 | John H. Francis Polytechnic Evening High School, Los Angeles, C alif. 
10 7,623 | Walton High _| New York, N. Y. 


14 7,378 | Thomas Jefferson High School_._--._--.-__--___. Do. 
15 7,277 | Washington Irving Evening High School. . _ New York, N. Y. 
16 7,244 | Samuel J. Tilden High School,__..-_.._._________.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
17 7, 234 | Arsenal Technical High School. Indianapolis, Ind. 
18 7,065 | Theodore Roosevelt Evening High School... __. New York, N. Y. 
19 7,029 | Evening High School of Commerce__________- San Francisco, Calif. 
20 6,874 | Hollywood Evening High School. ________- = | Los Angeles, Calif. 
21 6,787 | Erasmus Hall High School ._.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
22 6, 744 | Frank Higgins Trade Evening ‘High | ‘Sehool_____- | Los Angeles, Calif. 
23 6, 730 | Theodore Roosevelt High School. _......| New Yor 
24 6,678 | John Adams High School... Jamaica (Ozone Park), NY. 
25 6,663 | Girls Commercial High School......_..--_-_--_-__- Brooklyn, N. Y. 
| 

26 | 6, 507 | Brooklyn Technical High School Do. 
27 6, 313 | Lindblom Technical High School_________- ..... Chicago, Tl. 
28 6, 293 | Frank Higgins Trade High School ..... Los Angeles, Calif, 
29 6, 289 | Austin High _...| Chicago, Il, 
30 6, 250 | Haaren High New York, N. Y. 
31 | 5, 937 | Jamaica High School_--_.....-.--.----------------- Jamaica (N. Y. City), N. Y. 
32 | 5,919 | Carl Schurz High School____--__- _.| Chieago, Il. 
33 | 5, 850 | Washington Irving High School_ _.| New York, N. Y. 
34 | 5,822 | J. Sterling Morton High School. ..| Cicero, Ill. 
35 | 5,623 | Seward Park High School--___--_-_.--.---.-___-- | New York, N. Y. 

| 
36 | 5,525 | West Philadelphia High School ._........_-.-__-_- Philadelphia, Pa. 
37 5,463 | George Washington High New 1, 
38 5,421 | Morris High School_._.........--....-..----------- | 
39 5,408 | Harlem Evening High School__.........-----..--.- 
40| 5,309 | Crane Technical High | 
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Tase 14.—Public high schools enrolling more than 5,000 pupils in 1937-38—Con. 


Name of School City and State 
41 5,248 | Bay Ridge High School_____-__-..-..-.------------ Brooklyn, N. Y. 
42 5,177 | Manual Training High School_--_--...-.-.-.------- Do. 
44 5,120 | Boys High School__-__-.......-.-----------.-.----- Brooklyn, N. Y. 
45 5,085 | Evening High School-_-.-.-.-.---.-.---.-----.-- _..| Glendale, Calif. 
46 5,075 | Union. High School... Phoenix, Ariz. 
47 5,068 | Stuyvesant High School. __-....-......------------ New York, N. Y. 
48 5,034 | Girls High School. ---.---..-..---.----------------- Brooklyn, N. Y. 
49 5,019 | Central High School___._......----.-...----------- Tulsa, Okla. 
50 5,017 | Grover Cleveland High School____-_-..--.-.------- Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TaBLeE 15.—Public high schools, by size, 1929-30, 1933-34, and 1937-38 


1929-30 1933-34 1937-38 
Enrollment 
Yumber Number Yumber 
of schools Percent of schools Percent of schools Percent 

Potal. 22, 237 100.0 23, 213 100.0 24, 590 100.0 

2,077 9.4 1, 470 6.3 1, 372 5.6 
Donec cuccqcsccesustcnccsucneasewsseus 3, 866 17.4 3, 139 13.5 2, 643 10.7 
err een 3, 521 15.8 3, 364 14.5 3, 051 12.4 
75-99 _- a 543 11.4 2, 795 12.0 2, 661 10.8 
ge, eee 4, 603 20.7 5, 594 24. 1 6, 407 26. 1 
— ea nee 1, 633 7.3 1, 964 8.5 2, 561 10.4 
we 1,478 6.7 1, 696 7.3 2, 271 9.2 
1,421 6.4 1, 740 7.5 1,940 7.9 
1,000-2,499__ 934 4.2 1,219 5.3 1, 444 5.9 
161 232 1.0 240 1.0 


Private Schools 
Elementary Schools 


From reports made to the U. S. Office of Education by non-Catholic 
schools and to the National Catholic Welfare Conference by Catholic 
schools, data for 9,730 out of approximately 11,300 private elementary 
schools have been assembled. They show 2,153,000 pupils enrolled 
in nursery, kindergarten, and elementary grades in 1939-40. This 
constituted 10.3 percent of the total enrollment in public and private 
kindergartens and elementary schools as compared with 10 percent 
in 1931-32. This slight increase in the percentage in private versus 
public elementary schools is not due to an increase in the number of 
children attending private elementary schools as there was a decrease 
of 171,000 pupils, or 7.4 percent, between 1932-33 and 1939-40. 
Rather it is due to the larger decrease in the public-school enrollment 
in the same period, 10.1 percent. The private elementary school, 
especially the parochial school system, partly made up in enrollments 
in new schools what it lost because of fewer children being born. 
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The private elementary schools employed approximately 65,000 
teachers in 1939-40. In number of elementary schools by religious 
affiliation or control the Roman Catholic and Lutheran churches 
headed the list with 7,944 schools and 890 schools, respectively (table 


.16). Nonsectarian schools were third in importance with 566 schools 


reported. 


TaBLe 16.—Teachers and enrollment in private elementary schools, by religious affiliation 
or control, 1940-41 


Number of Teachers Enrollment 
Religious affiliation or control schools re- \ i 
porting Men Women Boys | Girls 

Petal: & -..............-..---25-5.--.- 9, 730 3, 871 60,976 | 1,079, 252 | 1, 074, 027 
Baptist..................-.......-.--...------- 18 6 30 476 457 
2 1 4 75 52 
Church of Christ, Scientist oo 8 3 156 228 
Congregational 10 6 37 444 510 
25 20 159 1, 574 1, 466 
26 1 982 
eee 890 1, 107 312 28, 248 26, 564 
26 8 47 608 874 
26 19 72 1,026 1,079 
Protestant Episcopal. 100 99 184 2, 873 2,317 
6 4 406 
Roman Catholic. .......-.......--.---.--.--- 7, 944 2, 007 58,074 | 1,018, 694 1,016, 488 
Seventh-day 62 lz 1, 595 1, 
Other denominations._.....-..--------------- 43 17 8 1, 125 1, 
Nonsectarian. 536 1,839 20, 970 21, 184 


Secondary Schools 


Data are also available for 2,997 private secondary schools out of 
a total of 3,568 such schools. From the two most recent studies of 
private elementary and secondary schools by the U. S. Office of 
Education (1932-33 and 1940-41), pupils in private secondary schools 
were found to account for 6.5 percent of all pupils in public and pri- 
vate secondary schools in 1939-40 as compared with 6.3 percent of 
the total in such schools in 1932-33. Private secondary school en- 
rollments increased 32.6 percent from 1932-33 to 1940-41 as compared 
with an increase of 28.4 percent for public secondary schools for the 
period 1931-32 to 1939-40. The more rapid growth in private than 
public secondary school enrollments since 1932-33 may be partially 
dué to an abnormally low enrollment in private schools in 1932-33 
caused by the impact of the economic depression upon such schools. 

The private secondary schools employed 30,000 teachers in 1940-41. 
By religious affiliation or control the Roman Catholics led with 2,105 
schools, followed by 534 nonsectarian schools and 101 Protestant 
Episcopal schools (table 17). 
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Tasie 17.—Teachers and enrollment in private secondary schools, by religious affiliation 
or control, 1940-41 


Number of Teachers Enrollment 
schools re- 
porting 


Religious affiliation or control 


2,997 
Baptist 24 


Church of Christ, Scientist 
Church of the Nazarene 
Congregational 


Moravian 


Protestant Episcopal 

Reformed 


Seventh-day Adventist 
Unitarian 

Other denominations 
Nonsectarian 


High-School Graduates 


The increase in the annual number of high-school graduates since 
1900 is one of the outstanding accomplishments of the American edu- 
cational system (table 18). In 1940 there were approximately 
1,228,200 graduates from public and private high schools. The num- 
ber of students being graduated annually from high school increased 
from fewer than 100,000 in 1900 to more than 1,200,000 in 1940. 
The 1940 Census showed 18,034,195 persons 25 years of age and over 
who had been graduated from high school (table 38, p. 41). In addi- 
tion, there were approximately 7,429,000 high-school graduates 18-24 
| years of age in 1940. This makes more than 25,000,000 high-school 
\ graduates, or 28 percent of the population 18 years of age and over. 

In 1930 approximately 29 out of each 100 persons of high-school 
graduating age (assumed to be 17 years) were graduated from high 
school. By 1940 it was approximately 51 in 100 (table 19). 


1 For data for 1870 to 1899, inclusive, see U. S. Office of Education Bulletin 1940, No. 2, Chapter I, Statistica} 
Summary of Education, 1937-38, p. 12. 


is 
11, 547 18, 583 244, 463 243, 305 
154 91 1, 754 1, 309 
re 8 13 106 128 
8 17 18 108 61 
2 8 6 132 151 
28 53 592 674 
19 140 138 1, 284 1, 212 
2 8 4 74 83 
2 6 23 48 135 
12 87 90 
27 90 122 1, 672 1, 560 
101 591 453 5, 498 3, 025 
s 102 20 1, 681 296 
Roman Catholic 2,105 6, 536 14, 440 157, 583 203, 540 
70 213 181 2, 212 2, 500 
23 181 141 1, 708 1,511 
536 3, 226 2, 669 37, 034 24, 520 
{ 
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TABLE 18.—High-school and college graduates, 1900-1940 


High school 


College 


105, 231 
111, 736 


119, 329 
125, 860 
127, 194 
128, 654 52, 120 
141, 574 57, 492 


117, 694 
123, 684 


181, 239 
213, 442 


965, 099 
1, O15, 345 
1, 067, 712 
1, 120, 079 
1, 174, 163 


1,228,246 | 578, 048 


180, 462 
187, 582 


595, 950 
623, 074 


650, 198 


37.915 
42) 621 


116, 685 


122, 484 
130, 040 
138, 063 
137, 954 
137, 845 


140, 903 
143, 961 
154, 452 
164, 943 
175, 722 


108, | 


19, 716 
25, 218 


31, 980 
36, 350 
41, 306 
47, 626 


184, 992 
186, 629 
92, 154 
97, 678 
103, 754 


109, 829 


! Revised since original publication in Statistics of Higher Education. 


Taste 19.—Number of persons graduated from public and private 
persons 17 years of age, 1869-70 to 1939-40 


high schools per 100 


Number grad- 
uated from 
high school 


Number grad- 


Number 17 uated per 100 
years of age ! persons 17 


years of age 


666, 904 
1, 228, 246 


2, 298, 
22 


, 822 
424, 000 


SBS 


1 U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
2 Estimated. 


532705 —43——4 


i Total | Boys Girls Total Men Women 
Ngee he ae a 94, 883 38, 075 56, 808 25, 324 17, 220 8. 104 
97, 221 37, 446 59, 775 26, 484 17, 744 8, 740 
| 38, 622 60, 655 26, 732 17,777 8, 955 
i a 41, 261 63, 970 27, 585 18, 206 9, 379 
: Sea ee 44, 154 67, 582 28, 117 18, 276 9, 841 
72,144 29. 040 19, 166 9, 874 
Worle 76, 060 29, 484 19, 607 9,877 
] Se eens 76, 266 29, 665 19, 579 10, 086 
4 ee 76, 534 31, 089 20, 363 10. 726 
84, 082 34, 834 22) 989 11, 845 
i 63, 676 92, 753 34, 178 22, 557 11, 621 
68, 779 99, 139 34, 719 22) 220 12) 499 
|| Sere 180, 574 74, 422 106, 152 36, 805 22. 819 13, 986 
|. 199, 783 82, 289 117, 494 39, 926 24, 954 14, 972 
90,057 | 128,727 42, 039 26, 274 15, 765 
4 
99,309 | 140, 419 42, 053 26, 704 15, 349 
259, 396 108, 137 151, 259 43, 705 28, 190 15, 515 
272, 222 110, 114 162, 108 23, 874 16, 936 
285, 047 111, 772 173, 275 18, 199 
48, 622 16, 642 
| SERS REE 334, 133 136, 523 197, 610 54, 758 18, 408 
357, 000 207, 124 61, 668 20, 362 
i 244) 264 71, 450 23, 824 
a ES eae 494, 006 280, 564 82, 783 54, 908 27, 875 
527, 738 229, 656 298,082 89, 590 58, 346 31, 244 
561. 469 246, 080 315, 389 96. 956 61, 936 35, 020 
3 ao re a en 579, 062 256, 131 322, 931 193. 816 64, 785 39, 031 
596,655 | 266,315 | 330.340 | 111. 161 67, 659 43, 502 
“ SEITE 631, 778 283, 277 348, 501 ji 70, 568 46,117 
| 
666,904] 300,376 | 388, 528 73, 595 | 48, 889 
1931... 746,948 | 337,480 | 409; 459 78, 284 51, 756 
374,729 | 452) 962 83, 271 54, 792 
(AEC eat 870, 922 402, 871 468, 051 83, 313 54. 641 
Sere eee: 914, 853 431, 860 482, 993 1 183, 354 1 54, 491 
458, 738 506,361 | 1 155,911 
eS eters 485, 616 529, 729 1 1 57, 332 
+ ne 504, 873 562, 839 62, 298 
524, 129 67, 265 
| 
| 
| 
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Urban and Rural Public Schools 


Through its collection of data for State school systems and for city 
school systems, the U. S. Office of Education is able to compile data 
for rural schools ? which represent the difference between the two 
types of data. In 1939-40 there were 37,700 school buildings in 
urban areas as compared with 189,062 buildings in rural areas. Al- 
though there were more children 5-17 years of age, inclusive, in rural 
than urban areas, urban schools accounted for 52 percent of the total 
enrollment (table 20), because urban children attend school to a greater 
extent than rural children. The average urban pupil in the United 
States had the advantage of a school term of 181.7 days and the urban 
pupils enrolled attended school 87.1 percent of the time. In com- 
parison, the average rural pupil attended a school which was in 
session only 167.6 days and was present 86.2 percent of the time. As 
a result, rural pupils averaged 14 days less schooling in 1939-40 than 
urban pupils. 


TaBLeE 20.—Comparison of urban and rural public schools, 1939-40 


Item Urban | Rural 
Population, Apr. 1, 19401. 74, 423, 702 57, 245, 573 
Population 5-17 years of age (inclusive), “Apr. ‘1 19401 14, 703, 957 15, 041, 289 
Number of school buildings... 37, 700 189, 062 


Total teachers 423, 816 | 451, 661 
Men_.______----- 86, 580 108, 145 
Women. ee 7, 236 343, 516 

Percent of men teachers 20.4 23.9 

Total enrollment_.__...-..-------"_------------------------------------- 13, 309, 547 | 12, 123, 995 
6, 747, 247 | 6, 185, 170 
6, 562, 300 | 5, 938, 825 

Aggregate days attended _________-____-_-.------------------------------ 2, 105, 646, 344 1, 752, 365, 991 

Average daily attendance____-..-._.--.--...--.-------------------------- 11, 587, 667 10, 454, 484 

Average instructional staff 2 per school building 11.8 2.4 

Average number of pupils enrolled per school building__--.--....-------- 353 63 

Average number of pupils enrolled per teacher_______.-..--------- 31.4 26.8 

Average length of school term in days____- 181.7 167.6 

Percent of pupils enrolled Te daily 87.1 86. 2 

Average number of days attended by each pupil enrolled - 158. 2 144.5 

Instructional staff: ? 

Number of positions... ..................----.----------------------- 445, 852 465, 983 

Current expense, excluding interest: 

Total amount O18, OF, 065 $728, 291, 883 
Per pupil in av: erage ‘daily attendance.______.----------------------- $105 | $70 


Interest payments: | 
Total amount - iVaesnendandapeaepeesenaeow $88, 507, 753 | 
Per pupil in average ‘daily ‘attendance__.._.------------------------- $7. 64 | 
Capital outlay: | 
Total amount. $132, 249,323 | $127, 096, 669 
Per — in av erage ‘daily ‘attendance_ $11.41 | . 16 
Indebtedness: | 
Total amount 
Per pupil in average daily attendance 
Estimated value of school property: | 
$5, 390, 927, 351 | $2, 244, 185, 195 


_| $2,086, 727,000 | $749, 005, 283 
$180 | $72 


1U. 8S. Bureau of the Census. 
2 Supervisors, principals, and teachers. 


2 All schools outside incorporated places of 2,500 population or more. 


; 
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Associated with the greater number of schools in rural than urban 
areas is the fact that the majority of all teachers (52 percent in 1939- 
40) are found in rural areas. Also, the proportion of men teachers 
is slightly higher in rural than urban areas, 23.9 and 20.4 percent, 
respectively. The average rural supervisor, principal, or teacher in 
the United States receives just half the annual salary of his urban 
counterpart, or $967 as compared with $1,937. 

Urban-rural differences in current expense, excluding interest, per 
pupil are also significant although less marked than the differences in 
teachers’ salaries. In 1939-40 the current expense, excluding inter- 
est, per pupil in average daily attendance was $105 in urban areas 
and $70 in rural areas. For all other financial items except capital 
outlay amounts were much higher for urban than rural children. In 
the case of capital outlay $11.41 was spent per urban pupil in average 
daily attendance in 1939-40 in comparison with $12.16 per rural 
pupil. The urban-rural data as a whole, however, offer substantia- 
tion of the fact that rural children are seriously handicapped as com- 
pared with urban children in the educational opportunities available 
to them. 


Selected Data for State School Systems 


In its various publications the U. S. Office of Education presents 
data for individual schools and for States. It is obviously impossible 
in a brief summary of statistics on education to include detailed data. 
Because of the widespread interest in State data for public day schools, 
however, two tables have been included in this chapter which make 
possible comparisons among the States * with regard to provisions for 
public education. The U.S. Office of Education does not attempt to 
rank the States with regard to either quantity or quality of educational 
offerings, but it does collect data which show the range among the 
States with regard to certain measurable characteristics. 

The States vary considerably in the average number of days schools 
are in session, ranging in 1939-40 from 187.6 days in Maryland to 
145.7 days in Mississippi (table 21). The average number of days 
attended by each pupil enrolled is directly related to length of school 
term. Thus the average number of days attended ranged from 
167.9 days in Maryland to 116.1 days in Mississippi. Obviously the 
pupils in Maryland take greater advantage in terms of attendance of 
the school facilities available than do those in Mississippi. Another 
measure of the extent to which pupils attend school is the proportion 
of those enrolled who attend daily. In 7 States the pupils enrolled in 
1939-40 attended school an average of only 4 out of 5days. The great 
differences among the States are the result of many factors, such as 
geographic distances, urban-rural distributions, racial differences, 


3 For the data on which the ratios are based, see Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 
1938-40, Chapter II, Statistics of State School Systems, 1939-40. 


| 
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and financial ability. Only when the affecting factors are taken fully 
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into account can the variations by State be correctly interpreted. 


TasLe 21.—Length of school term, attendance and enrollment ratios, and number of 


administrative units in public day schools, by State, 1939-40 


Percent 
popu- 
ation er 0 
Aver- | Average a a i Percent of 

age, | number | cent of 6,17 total pupils. |" pupil 

length | of days elusive age enrolled 

State attended pean | daily trans- 
school | by each in public attend- | Ported at 

term pupil elemen- ance publie 

in days | enrolled tary and r expense 

secondary teacher 
schools 
Continental United | 175.0 151.7 85.3 25. 2 16.3 
States... 

Alabama_______-_-.-------.--- 153. 5 126.7 82.5 85. 2 14.6 29. 2 25.5 
Arizona______- 168.9 135.5 80. 2 84.8 20.2 26.1 19.7 
Arkansas _-__--_- 158. 6 127.2 80. 2 87.0 15.7 29.1 22.2 
California. 176.6 157.0 88.9 95.9 30.4 27.6 10.3 
Colorado. _-_-.....-.----------- 171.9 154.7 90.0 87.5 26. 2 22.3 12.2 
Connecticut_-__.......-------- 183. 1 166.7 91.2 80.7 30.3 26.6 14.6 
Delaware_____- -| 182.1 162.6 89.1 80.8 27.3 24.1 25.3 
Florida. __- 167.5 148. 2 88.5 86. 6 21.0 24.8 21.7 
Georgia___. 162. 2 128.3 79.1 88.1 17.1 25.6 23.7 
Idah 174.5 152.8 6 93.7 28.3 23. 5 11.8 
184. 6 161.5 5 80.4 30. 1 23. 8 1.6 

170.0 149.4 9 90.4 29.4 27.5 33. ¢ 

176.6 153. 1 91.0 27.7 19. 5 11.7 

1172.4 151.6 9 93.7 29.8 19.6 5.9 

159. 1 129.9 -6 79. 5 16.1 26. 2 16.8 

Louisiana 169.0 142.2 .2 76 3 21.0 26.8 . 27.3 
Maine______-_. 177.7 161.4 3 82.3 24.5 24.1 19.3 
Maryland____- 187.6 167.9 5 72.8 23.6 29.8 22.9 
Massachusetts __- 179.7 161.5 9 78.6 31.3 25.4 7.8 
ichigan 183.0 162.5 .8 83.0 29.6 26.3 5.8 
Minnesota. 172.8 153.9 82.9 28.7 21.5 14.2 
Mississippi ___--. -| 145.7 116.1 7 97.2 12.3 32.1 23. 5 
Missouri... -| 179.1 153 2 5 86. 2 25. 1 22.7 11.5 
Montana_--- -| 171.8 157.5 % 85.0 29.8 18.9 10.6 
Nebraska _ -| 176.0 154.8 .8 91.4 29. 4 17 6 2.9 
Nevada-____----- 174.1 149.5 .9 2100.4 28.1 20.1 12.7 
New Hampshire -| 176.2 156. 8 89 0 72.2 28.6 22.9 ¥.7 
New Jersey _------ ---| 185.2 164.0 88. 6 85.2 29. 8 23. 5 12.5 
New Mexico - -| 175.0 140. 4 80.2 86.7 17.6 28.0 20.5 
New York ___----..-------.- 184.3 158.8 86. 2 86.0 32.0 23. 8 7.4 
North Carolina 164.3 146.5 89.1 86.3 22.8 32. 2 37.7 
North Dakota --_- 172.7 154.2 89.3 83. 6 24.5 17.2 13.6 
Qhio__.__-.----- 180.5 166.8 92.4 84.3 30.6 25.7 25.0 
Oklahoma -- 1175.6 139.3 79.3 2101.2 22.8 24.0 19.7 
174.3 152.4 88.0 90. 8 32.3 22.8 17.2 
Pennsylvania -_-..---------- 181.6 163. 5 90. 1 82.2 29.5 27.4 23.3 
Rhode Island___- _- -| 180.0 157.4 87.4 75.8 26.7 26.4 3.8 
South Carolina_- -| 163.0 130. 3 79.9 85.7 18.0 25. 6 16 6 
South Dakota- -- -| 174.9 154.1 88. 1 86.1 27.9 15.3 7.2 
Tennessee__----.-------------- 166. 3 137.7 82.8 85. 6 16.7 26.6 19.7 
Texas... _- 171.9 144.4 84.0 82.8 25.7 24.7 21.8 
Utah... ...... 174.8 158. 5 90.7 91.7 31.6 28.0 24.0 
Vermont 179. 2 155. 8 86.9 79.2 .3 21.3 10.6 
Virginia 180. 2 156. 8 87.0 82.2 20.1 27.9 29.7 
Washington_-_-....-...-.-...-- 178.7 148.0 82.8 98. 6 31.9 25.9 29. 2 
West Virginia 176.1 160. 1 90.9 86.3 20.3 28.9 28. 1 
Wisconsin_------ ---| 180.3 164.1 91.0 76.4 29.8 23.7 4.2 
176.7 148.5 84.0 97.1 29.0 18.5 24.3 
District of Columbia_. 178.8 154.0 86.1 90.7 26.0 27.1 


1 Data for 1937-38 
2 Includes duplicates 


| 
| Num- 
| ber of 
| admin- 
| istra- 
| tive 
units 
| 
| 116,999 
lll 
| 405 
| 2. 907 F 
| 2,993 
| 1, 868 
169 
16 4 
67 
1, 203 
1, 195 : 
11, 996 
1, 152 
4, 869 
7, 394 
262 
67 ! 
510 ‘ 
24 
351 
6, 466 
7,485 
4, 954 
8, 661 i 
2, 066 
7, 063 
255 
241 
559 
1, 730 
6, 433 
171 
2, 274 
1, 668 i 
4,174 
2,015 
2, 535 
39 
| 1,738 
| 3,429 
| 162 
| 5,664 
| 40 
| 60 
124 
| 1,411 
55 
7, 392 
375 
1 
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Three measures which throw light on variations in organization and 
administrative practices are the number of pupils in average daily 
attendance per teacher, the proportion of all pupils enrolled trans- 
ported at public expense, and the number of administrative units. 
The number of pupils in average daily attendance per teacher in 
1939-40 ranged from 32.2 pupils in North Carolina to 15.3 pupils 
in South Dakota. Some States have gone far in the development of 
transportation of students at public expense to consolidated schools 
while others have not taken this step. For example, 37.7 percent of 
all pupils enrolled in the public schools of North Carolina in 1939-40 
were transported to school at public expense in contrast with the 1.6 
percent transported in Illinois. Also some States have many adminis- 
trative units, such as Illinois with 11,996 units and Minnesota with 
7,685 units, while at the opposite extreme, exclusive of the small 
States of Delaware and Rhode Island, are Maryland with 24 units 
and Utah with 40 units. 

In terms of sources of financial support for public schools, States 
also show wide differences. Thirty-three of the 48 State public- 
school systems received a larger proportion of their receipts in 1939-40 
from local governments than from county, State, or Federal sources, 
but in 12 States the State itself was the most important governmental 
source of revenue, and in 3 States (Nevada, Tennessee, and Virginia) 
the county was most important (table 22). 


TaBLe 22.—Financial data for public day schools, by State, 1939-40 


| 
| Annual expendi- 
Percent distribution of revenue aa 

ture per pupil in 

— from governmental | 4 verage | average daily at- | Value of 
salary of tendance for: school 

princi- property 
State pals, su- per pupil 
pervisors,| Current inaverage 
and expense | Qanital daily at- 
Federal] State |County| Local | teachers | (includ- Pp tendance 

ing in- outlay 

terest) 
Continental United 

Sta uevenaeusewes 1.7 30.3 6.7 61.3 $1, 441 $94. 03 $11. 70 $346 
Alabama__._-________------- 3.9 54.3 23.4 18.4 744 37.03 7 102 

Arizona __________-.-------- 4.7 20.8 33.8 40.7 1, 544 102. 03 21.85 
Arkansas _________.__------- 3.1 44.2 3.6 49.1 584 34.18 2. 60 116 
California. _.-........------- 3.6 46.3 1.9 48.2 2, 351 150. 15 26. 38 415 
Colorado. 9.1 19.7 70.5 1,393 7. 38 8. 20 338 
90.4 1,861 114. 54 6.05 475 
Delaware... 7.0 85.9 1, 684 110. 10 25. 33 566 
1.0 51.2 16.8 31.0 1,012 65. 67 4.89 258 
1.5 56.9 16.4 25. 2 770 43. 13 2.04 138 
11 15.9 22.8 60. 2 1,057 81.65 12.01 278 
9 10.0 pe 89.0 1,71 121.09 19. 31 517 
ot 33.9 6) 64.8 1, 433 89.18 10. 91 345 
y 8 1.5 2.5; 95.2 1,017 90.32 16. 73 311 
Kansas. 1.1 12.4 13.5 73.0 1,014 87.84 11.97 358 
Kentucky___-___..-.-.-----. 2.1 40.4 26.4 31.1 826 48.90 3.7 151 
Louisiana. 528| 20.0) 16.7} 1,006) 60.66) 15.39 182 
1.2 | 83.0 894 64.78 | 1. 36 239 
11 21.6 31.0) 46.3 1, 642 90. 29 | 10.95 336 
Massachusetts .6 89.1 2, 037 116. 66 7.70 498 
2.1 42.1 4 55.4 1,576 | 100.67 9.09 424 


| 
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Tasie 22.—Financial data for public day schools, by State, 1939-40—Continued 


Annual _expendi- 
Percent distribution of revenue my 
ture per pupil in 
po from governmental Average average ¢ aily at- | Value of 
salary of tendance for: school 
princi- property 
State pals, su- per pupil 
pervisors,| Current inaverage 
and expense | Ganital daily at- 
Federal) State |County| Local | teachers | (includ- pe tendance 
ing in- 
terest) 
36.0) 14) 61.5] $1,276| $104.20] $17.65 0 
2.8 37.5 19. 2 40.5 55 31. 23 2.35 123 
OS ae a8 32.1 1.2 65.6 1, 159 83.80 3.77 294 
Montana_-__---------------- 1.3 13.9 17.5 67.3 1, 184 110.89 19.99 384 
Nebraska____.-._...--------- 1.3 6.6 9 91.2 829 77.10 4.03 339 
is iccnnntcnenannansas 3.9 22.0 48.8 25.3 1, 557 136. 45 26. 70 424 
New Hampshire 5.5 = 2 eee 89.3 1, 258 93. 61 21.95 366 
tow Jersey.............-..-- 2.7 6.0 14.4 76.9 2, 093 148. 54 12. 44 564 
New Mexico-_-- viene 11 78.8 8.6 11.5 1, 144 79. 59 15. 97 178 
66.5 2,604 169. 90 25. 33 611 
North Carolina___...---.---- 2.7 65.8 23.3 8.2 946 44.39 4,82 150 
North Dakota_---.....-.--- 1.2 19.9 7.8 71.1 745 74.70 5. 353 
ire cnitnecnnabsdasmncass 4.9 35.5 1.4 58. 2 1, 587 103. 83 17.47 399 
Obiahomse..............-...-: 1.8 39.2 7.0 52.0 , Ol 67.89 2. 62 201 
ere -8 1.9 23.9 73.4 1 101.85 10. 80 377 
of WD 78.3 1, 640 106. 05 8.84 395 
Rhode Island______-_------- 1.0 10.5 |......-- 88.5 1, 809 116. 53 5. 23 446 
South Carolina___.__..-._-- | 1.9 48.6 5.2 44.3 7 42.65 4. 36 137 
South Dakota__..-....--.--- 1.7 16.0 3.3 79.0 807 90. 71 8.94 346 
Tennessee---_+.-.--..-- 1.8 34.0 48.5 15.7 862 45. 61 8.02 96 
1.0 42.2 -8 56.0 1,079 70. 83 9. 52 256 
[eee 7.1 39.1 32.6 21.2 1, 394 81. 74 18. 51 341 
Vermont. 7.6 76.8 981 86. 20 12.18 277 
Virginia______- 4.5 32.4 37.1 26.0 899 50. 37 11.17 179 
Washington-_-______-__--.-.-- 1.0 62.5 5.2 31.3 1, 706 108. 56 4. 35 377 
West Virginia. 11 51.2 1,170 65, 25 4.39 
Wisconsin-_-......-----------| 3.5 21.5 8.8 66. 2 1,379 93, 82 10. 23 520 
Wyoming... ...........-...-- 8.5 18.8 20. 2 52.5 1, 169 110.00 15, 84 280 
District of Columbia- - 85.0 2, 350 131. 74 | 22. 50 641 
i | 


The average annual salary of principals, supervisors, and teachers, 
of course, is higher than that for teachers alone. The combined 
figure, however, does reflect the wide differences from State to State 
in the average remuneration of the staffs of the public schools. The 
range in 1939-40 was from $2,604 in New York to $559 in Mississippi. 
In terms of annual expenditure per pupil in average daily attendance 
for current expense, the States were spending from $169.90 in New 
York to $31.23 in Mississippi. The value of school property per 
pupil in average daily attendance ranged from $566 in Delaware 
and $564 in New Jersey to less than $100 in Tennessee. In all of the 
financial data by States which show wide variations in support, the 
point should not be lost sight of that by and large the States which 
spend the smallest amounts per pupil actually make the greatest 
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efforts to support public education. Because they have a larger than 
average number of children to support per person of working age 
and a lower than average per capita income, they cannot provide 
educational facilities comparable to those provided by the wealthier 
States. 


Seventy Years of Progress in the Public-School System 


For seven decades the U. S. Office of Education has collected data 
on the public elementary and secondary school system. In the 70 
years from 1869-70 to 1939-40, the proportion of children of school 
age (5-17 years, inclusive) in the total population has decreased from 
a little less than one-third (31.3 percent) to less than one-fourth 
(22.6 percent) (table 23). The proportion of the total population 
enrolled in public schools has changed but little (from 18 percent to 
19 percent) because the smaller proportion of children has been coun- 
terbalanced by a larger proportion attending school, especially in the 
high-school age group. The proportion of the 5-17 year age group 
attending school increased from 57 percent in 1869-70 to 85 percent 
in 1939-40, and the proportion of the total enrollment in high school 
rose from 1.2 percent in 1869-70 to 26 percent in 1939-40. The 
average school term has increased from about 6% months to 8% 
months since 1870, or by one-third, but the number of days attended 
annually by each pupil enrolled has increased from 78 to 152 days, 
or 95 percent. Even more significant is the increase in the average 
number of days attended annually for each child 5-17 years of age, 
from 45 to 129 days or 187 percent. This reflects both the greater 
number enrolling and the longer time they remain in school. 

The higher level of living, changes in the cost of living, and increased 
emphasis on educational preparation of teachers are some of the fac- 
tors reflected in the increase in the average annual salary of public- 
school teachers from $189 in 1869-70 to $1,441 in 1939-40 and in the 
increase in the total expenditure per capita of population for public 
elementary and secondary education from only $1.64 to $17.77. The 
average daily cost per pupil attending school has increased from 12 
cents to 60 cents and the yearly cost from $15.55 to $105.74. Much 
of this increase is due not only to increases in teachers’ salaries but 
also to increases in subjects taught and services offered by the modern 
public schools as compared with the schools of 70 years ago. 


| 
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Higher Education 


Higher education has made significant advances during the past 
decade. The academic year 1933-34 marked a low point because of 
general curtailment of incomes and expenditures but since that time 
there has been a steady development of institutions of higher educa- 


tion. 


Staff, including administrative and instructional personnel, 


increased from 99,935 persons in 1933-34 to 131,552 persons in 1939-40 
(table 24). During the same period the regular session enrollment of 
students rose from 1,055,360 to 1,493,203 (table 24 and fig. 1). Only 
307,690 students were enrolled in a college or university for the first 
time in 1933-34 in comparison with 417,550 in 1939-40. 


TaBLe 24.—Summary data for institutions of higher education, 1933-34 to 1939-40 


| 


Item 1933-34 1935-36 1937-38 | 1930-40 
Number of institutions on mailing list_- 1, 460 1, 695 1,773 | 1,751 
A. Staff, students and degrees: | 
Number reporting staff, students 
and degrees. -.........----.----- 1,418 1, 628 1,690 | 1, 708 
Staff ! (full-time equivalent): 
99, 935 110, 225 128, 677 | 131, 552 
Men.._.....--------------- 71, 592 78, 316 87, 990 | 94, 536 
345 31, 909 35, 687 37,016 
Resident college enrollment: 

Regular session only ----__- 1, 055, 360 1, 208, 227 1, 350, 905 | 1, 493, 203 
Men.._-__-.-..-.-------- 615, 720 709, 672 803, 893 892, 250 
Women-_._-_.------------ 439, 640 498, 555 547,012 | 600, 953 

Summer session........-_-- 303, 754 370, 026 429, 864 | 456, 679 
Men...........-------- 119, 486 135, 752 158, 794 | 185, 277 
Women_-_______-_---_- 184, 268 234, 274 271,070 | 271, 402 

Third week of fall term . | 

(men and women)_--____- 2765, 661 3 1, 077, 484 3 1, 219, 867 | 3 1, 364, 815 

Students enrolled for first | 

time (men and women)_- 3 307, 690 366, 730 367,980 | 417, 550 

Arts and sciences: | 

Undergraduate________- 510, 619 601, 702 689, 290 | 744, 827 
Men__-_..------_.-- 283, 189 328, 729 374, 147 406, 556 
Women..__---.___- 227, 430 272, 973 315, 143 338, 271 

Graduate --_-...-...-_- 38, 696 41, 348 48,917 | 54, 584 
Men...._..-------- 23, 292 24, 356 29,065 | 33, 711 
Women______.____- 15, 404 16, 992 19, 852 20, 873 

Professional schools: | 

Undergraduate____.____ 453, 102 527, 222 581, 184 | 646, 999 
Men..._.....-..---- 282, 995 336, 763 381, 203 424, 487 
Women-____-_____- 170, 107 190, 459 199, 981 222, 512 

Graduate.___...-_.__.-- 32, 136 38, 223 41, 884 | 51, 535 
Men__-_--._---_---- 21, 885 24, 211 26, 789 33, 917 
Women.-_-__---.___- 10, 251 14, 012 15, 095 17, 618 

Degrees: | 
Bachelor’s (including first | 
professional) -.....-...--- 136, 156 148, 125 164, 943 | 186, 500 

Men..__......-----2.-- 82, 341 86, 067 | 97, 678 109, 829 

Women____-..--.-.---- 53, 815 57, 058 | 67, 265 76, 671 

Master’s___...-------.----- 18, 293 18, 302 | 21, 628 | 26, 731 
Men. .._._.-..-.------- 11, 516 11, 503 13, 400 | 16, 508 
Women..____-__-------- 6, 777 6, 799 8, 228 | 10, 223 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBie 24.—Summary data for institutions of higher education, 1933-34 to 1939-40—Con. 


Item 1933-34 1935-36 1937-38 1939-40 
A. Staff, students and degrees—Con. 
Number reporting staff, ete.— Con. 
Degrces—C ontinued. 
2, 830 2,770 2, 932 3, 290 
2, 456 2,370 2, 502 2, 861 
374 400 430 429 
1, 280 1, 347 1, 500 1, 452 
B, Receipts: 
Number reporting receipts_ ---.-.-- 1, 357 1, 541 1, 586 1, 609 
Receipts for educational and gen- 
eral purposes: 
Student fees___....-.--.--.----- $138, 257, 350 $158, 134, 025 $178, 996, 228 $200, 896, 617 
Enowment earnings --_--.----- 55, 533, 447 60, 090, 075 70, 654, 211 71, 304, 241 
Federal Government. __- . 19, 826, 685 43, 233, 704 29, 344, 723 38, 859, 955 
State and local governments 
(eee } 117, 551, 114 { 119, 585, 147 140, 959, 123 151, 222, 535 
County, city, district - ore 21, 049, 547 22, 090, 702 24, 392, 256 
Private gifts and grants--_-_-_--_- 27, 467, 860 37, 115, 240 36, 908, 257 40, 452, 846 
Sales and services of organized 
activitios................---.- 17, 758, 828 24, 942, 821 27, 946, 942 32, 776, 630 
Miscellaneous and unitemized 
i cesnsavessancuetandene 12, 330, 113 26, 954, 992 15, 207, 831 11, 383, 036 
Receipts other noneducational 
purposes... 9, 653, 266 (4) (4) 
Receipts for increase of physical 
sc ckitidanncntaonydnaushacheun 41, 802, 871 (4) 58, 263, 888 66, 208, 774 
Total__- oa 440, 181, 534 491, 105, 551 580, 371, 905 637, 496, 890 
Auxiliary enterprises and activities_ 87, 983, 321 106, 479, 162 130, 523, 094 143, 923, 145 
Receipts for increase of permanent 
Di 27, 477, 968 47, 038, 548 49, 583, 420 44, 517, 684 
C. Expenditures: 
Number reporting expenditures -___- 1, 327 1, 540 1, 586 1, 609 
Educational and general expendi- 
ures: 
Administration general 
Rois cicnancanencamaces $43, 154, 673 $48, 069, 292 $56, 405, 850 $62, 826, 835 
Resident instruction: 
Colleges, schools, and de- 
partments 203, 331, 619 225, 143, 586 53, 006, 388 280, 247, 703 
Related activities_ 14, 154, 858 20, 240, 598 24, 031, 154 27, 224, 769 
Organized research 17, 063, 860 22, 090, 800 25, 212, 977 27, 266, 103 
Libraries_____._.._._-.-.------- 13, 387, 323 15, 530, 878 17, 588, 240 19, 487, 079 
Physical plant operation and 
maintenance_._-__....-------- 51, 046, 180 56, 801, 592 62, 737, 655 69, 611, 807 
Bubtotel..........-vccnccun« 342, 138, 513 387, 876, 746 438, 982, 264 486, 664, 296 
Extension... .......---.---.---.- 20, 020, 217 29, 426, 534 34, 189, 063 35, 325, 461 
expendi- 
Unitemized expenditures______- 7, 502, 347 2, 579, 553 
Total educational and gen- 
eral expenditures____....-._- 369, 661, 077 419, 882, 833 475, 191, 638 521, 989, 757 
enterprises and activ- 
eee eee 78, 730, 428 95, 331, 995 115, 619, 721 124, 184, 299 
Other expendi- 
tures_- ccucnmanaaseee 20, 937, 898 26, 175, 774 23, 573, 786 28, 514, 329 
Capital outlay... Le etealelaiaiebhiasaunneie 29, 502, 932 47, 369, 407 70, 465, 662 83, 764, 961 
D. Property: 
Number reporting property... 1, 269 1, 362 1, 434 | 1,440 
Endowment funds §_____......-..-- $1, 472, 946, 354 | $1, 553, 610, 393 | $1, 652, 620, 181 $1, 686, 282, 767 
Annuity funds. ___-.-_-..-.-------- 43, 756, 819 42, 028, 871 43, 782, 400 49, 536, 799 
Student loan funds________...__..-- 23, 024, 392 27, 465, 736 25, 438, 555 28, 784, 189 
Grounds, buildings, and improve- 
| EE EE 1, 887, 696, 493 | 1,970, 807,391 | 2, 132, 181, 751 2, 303, 302, 488 
Bouipmoent. ..........-...........- 365, 180, 972 388, 611, 098 423, 892, 820 450, 477, 675 
Total _ _- .| 3, 792, 605, 030 3, 982, 523, 489 4, 277,915, 707 | 4, 518, 383, 918 


1 Administrative and instructional. 

2 Incomplete data. 

3 Estimated for schools not report- 
ing this item. 


4 Included under receipts for educational and general purposes. 
5 Includes funds temporarily functioning as endowments. 
6 Includes unexpended plant funds, 
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Tasie 25.—Increase in college enrollment and population 18-21 years of age, 
1889-90 to 1939-40 


Population 18-21 years 
Enrollment of age Number 
enrolled 

Year per 100 per- 

Percent in- Percent in- | sons 18-21 
Number | crease since) Number | crease since) years of age 

1889-90 1889-90 

5, 151, 067 |. 3 
237, 592 51.6 , 930, 765 15.1 4 
355, 215 126.6 | 7,335, 453 42.4 5 
597, 857 281.4 7, 343, 7! 42.6 8 
1, 100, 737 602.2 | 9,026, 741 75. 2 12 
1, 493, 203 852.6 | | 9, 636,000 86.9 15 


1 Estimated. 


Since only from 12 to 15 percent of the persons of college age (18-21 
years, inclusive) were in college during the decade 1930-40, changes 
in the total number in this age group will not have the same direct 
effect upon college enrollments as population changes have on ele- 
mentary and secondary school enrollments, if the upward trend toward 
continuation of education beyond the secondary school level continues. 


Summer Session Enrollment 


Summer school enrollments in institutions of higher education 
increased steadily from 132,850 students in 1919 to 414,260 students 
in 1931 (table 26). The economic depression caused a reduction to 
303,750 students in 1933 but since then the number has steadily risen 
to the 456,680 students reported in 1939. This was an all-time peak 
up to that time, 244 percent greater than the 1919 enrollment, 10 
percent greater than the previous peak enrollment in 1931, and 6 
percent greater than the 1937 enrollment. 


TaBLE 26.—Enrollment in summer session and in extension and correspondence work 
in institutions of higher education, 1919-20 to 1939-40 


Enrollment Enrollment 
Year Year 

Summer Extension and ' Summer Extension and 

session ! correspondence session ! correspondence 
132, 849 414, 260 2 265, 265 
220, 311 303, 7: 3 208, 507 
278, 125 370, 026 4251, 469 
340, 461 429, 864 5 295, 351 
382, 776 456, 679 6 292, 


1 For odd years. 
2 Does not include 174,921 noncollegiate students. 
3 Does not include 45,484 noncollegiate students. 
4 Does not include 46,452 noncollegiate students. 
5 Does not include 75,822 noncollegiate students. 
® Does not include 70,145 noncollegiate students. 


1889-90. _......--- 

1899-1900__ 

1929-30. 

— ' 
1919-20. 
1921-22 

1923-24 

1925-26. 
1927-28. 
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Extension and Correspondence Work 

Institutions of higher education conduct extension and correspond- 
ence work on both the secondary and college levels. Data for these 
two levels were not separated by the U.S. Office of Education prior to 
1931-32. Enrollment in extension and correspondence work combined 
of institutions of higher education increased rapidly from 101,660 
students in 1919-20 to 440,190 students in 1931-32. In the latter 
year, 175,000 of the total were noncollegiate students (table 26). 
In 1939-40, the total for all students in these two fields was 362,380, 
of which 70,000 were of noncollegiate grade. Considering collegiate 
extension and correspondence work only, there was a decline during the 
depression of the early thirties and then a rise until 1937-38. The 
1939-40 enrollment of 292,236 students was 1 percent below the 
1937-38 total. 


Junior Colleges 

Since the U. S. Office of Education does not request reports from 
junior colleges offering less than 2 years of work or from nonaccredited 
institutions having fewer than 50 college students, the number of 
junior colleges included in the Biennial Survey of Education (456 in 
1939-40) is less than that published in the Junior College Directory, 
the official publication of the American Association of Junior Colleges. 
This directory for 1940 lists 575 institutions, some with enrollments as 
low as 9 students of college grade. Only 3 more institutions reported 
to the U. S. Office of Education in 1939-40 than in 1937-38, but this 
gain was the result of reports being received from 8 more publicly 
controlled and 5 fewer privately controlled institutions. With an 
increase of only 5 institutions reporting, junior college enrollments 
increased from approximately 121,500 students in 1937-38 to almost 
150,000 siudents in 1939-40. Of the increase of 28,500 students, 
25,500 were in publicly controlled institutions (table 27). 


TaBLE 27.—Junior colleges and their enrollment, 1919-20 to 1939-40 


Total | Publicly controlled Privately controlled 
Year 
Number Enrollment | Number | Enrollment | Number | Enrollment 

1919-20 52 8, 102 10 2, 940 42 5, 162 
1921-22 80 12, 124 17 4,771 63 7, 353 
1923-24 132 20, 559 39 9, 240 93 11, 319 
1925-26. 153 27,095 47 13, 859 106 18, 236 
1927-28 _........-------------- 248 114 28, 437 134 16, 418 
1929-30 277 55, 616 129 36, 501 148 19, 115 
1931-32 : ee 342 85, 063 159 58, 887 183 26, 176 
1933-34 . . - 322 78, 480 152 55, 869 170 22, 611 
1935-36... ee 415 102, 453 187 70, 557 228 31, 896 
1937-38 Seesaw 453 121, 510 209 | 82, 041 | 244 | 39, 469 

149, 854 217 107, 553 239 | 42, 301 


31 
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One of the striking trends in education during the past two decades 
has been the rapid growth in the number and enrollments of junior 
colleges. While a majority of the junior colleges are privately con- 
trolled, the enrollments in publicly controlled institutions have in- 
creased much more rapidly than those in privately controlled insti- 
tutions and today account for more than two-thirds of all junior 
college students. 


College Graduates 

A total of 186,500 bachelor’s or first professional degrees was con- 
ferred by institutions of higher education in 1940. There has been a 
steady increase in the annual number of graduates from 25,000 in 
1900 to the current total (table 18, p. 19). The 1940 Census showed 
3,407,331 persons 25 years old and over who had completed a college 
education (table 38, p 41). In 1940 there were an estimated 525,000 
persons who had graduated from college but who were not yet 25 
years of age. Therefore, there were approximately 3,930,000 college 
graduates in the total population in 1940. Of the approximately 
84,000,000 persons 21 years old and over, the college graduates consti- 
tuted 4.7 percent. An additional 4,600,000 (5.5 percent) who had 
finished only 1 to 3 years of college work makes 10.2 percent of the 
population of voting age who have finished 1 year of college or more. 

Not until after 1910 were more than 2 out of each 100 persons of 
graduating age (assumed to be 21 years) annually completing 4 years 
of college. In 1940 more than 8 out of each 100 persons 21 years of 
age received a bachelor’s or first professional degree (table 28). 


Taste 28.—Number of persons graduated from college per 100 persons 21 years of age, 
1869-70 to 1939-40 


Number of Number grad- 
Year —— persons 21 uated per 100 
college ! years of persons 21 
8 age ? years of age 
9, 371 725, 000 1.3 
10, 353 998, 964 1.0 
14, 306 1, 246, 876 1.2 
25, 324 1, 426, 849 1.8 
34, 178 1, 789, 404 1.9 
48, 622 1, 821, 712 2.7 
122, 484 2, 211, 031 5.5 
186, 50Q | 3 2, 250, 000 8.3 


1 Bachelor’s and first professional degrees only. 
2 U.S. Bureau of the Census data for even years. 
3 Estimated. 


Degrees Granted by Institutions of Higher Education 

More bachelor’s, master’s, and doctor’s degrees were granted by 
institutions of higher education in 1939-40 than in any previous year. 
The 186,500 bachelor’s and first professional degrees granted in 
1939-40 were 64,000, or 52 percent more than those granted in 1929-30 
and 13 percent more than in 1937-38. The 26,730 master’s degrees 


4 For data for 1870 to 1899, inclusive, see U. S. Office of Education Bulletin 1940, No. 2, op. cit., p. 12. 


1899-1900. 
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granted in 1939-40 were almost 11,800, or 79 percent more than 
those granted in 1929-30 and 24 percent more than those granted 
in 1937-38. The 3,290 doctor’s degrees granted in 1939-40 were 
almost 1,000, or 43 percent more than those granted 10 years earlier, 
and 12 percent more than were granted in 1937-38. The proportions 
of all degrees granted to men and to women remained almost constant 
during the 1930-40 decade with approximately 60 percent of the 
annual total granted to men. The number of degrees granted to men 
increased 53 percent and those granted to women increased 58 per- 
cent during the decade. Therefore, with respect to the number of 
all degrees received, women advanced at a slightly more rapid rate 
than men. 

The number of degrees granted by professional schools or by schools 
of arts and sciences with a major in a professional field is the best 
indication of the supply of college-trained people available in each 
field of specialization. In 1939-40, 140,836 professional degrees and 
degrees to arts and sciences majors in professional fields were con- 
ferred (table 29). The largest number of these degrees for profes- 
sional work was in education (54,862), the second largest number 
in commerce (19,725), and the third largest in engineering (15,808). 
Professional schools granted 83.9 percent of the degrees given for 
professional work and colleges of arts and sciences 16.1 percent of 
these degrees. 


Taste 29.—Professional degrees granted by institutions of higher education, 1939-40 


Degrees 
Bachelor’s 
profession: rofession: 
Professional degrees) ? 3 
degrees 4 
sciences ! 

102, 174 22, 687 14, 957 1, 018 
Agriculture 5, 085 254 615 149 
Commerce. ......----------------------------- 13, 059 5,977 652 37 
Education. ____._____._..---.------------------ 38, 289 6, 616 9, 578 379 
Engineering (all branches) - -_-.-.-.-.....-.---- 13, 808 540 1, 336 124 
Home economics 5 
Journalism 2 
Library 3 
Medicine__---- 9 

Osteopathy 
Pharmacy 
Theology 


1 Does not include majors granted in fields other than those specified. The total number of bachelor’s 
degrees granted by colleges of arts and sciences in 1939-40 was 84,495. 
2 Does not include 11,774 master’s degrees granted by colleges of arts and sciences. 
3 Does not include 2, 272 doctor’s degrees granted by colleges of arts and sciences, 
4 Predentistry. Prelaw. 6 Premedic’ 
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There were approximately 15,000 master’s degrees granted by 
professional schools in 1939-40, or 3,600 more than were granted in 
1937-38. The four major professional fields in which master’s degrees 
were granted were education, engineering, commerce, and agriculture. 
There were 1,018 doctor’s degrees granted by professional schools in 
1939-40, 165 more than in 1937-38. The three major professional 
fields for doctor’s degrees were education, agriculture, and engineering. 
There were in addition 11,774 master’s and 2,272 doctor’s degrees 
granted by colleges of arts and sciences, which represented increases 
of 15 percent and 9 percent, respectively, over the number of master’s 
and doctor’s degrees granted by these schools in 1937-38. The in- 
creases may be compared with the increases of 32 percent and 19 
percent, respectively, in master’s and doctor’s degrees granted by 
professional schools. 


Schools of Nursing 


Data for the year 1939-40 are available for 1,304 schools of nursing 
in continental United States or for 94 percent of all such institutions, 
both accredited and nonaccredited, known to the U. S. Office of 
Education. These schools fall into three types: Those connected 
with general hospitals, those connected with hospitals for the mentally 
diseased, and those connected with college and university hospitals. 
Ninety-five percent of the graduates are women (table 30). Although 
only 131 of the total number of schools of nursing reporting for 1939-40 
were affiliated with college and university hospitals, these schools had 
555 of the 606 graduates of courses requiring 4 years or more. These 
schools are particularly important in terms of preparation of nurses 
for teaching, supervisory, and administrative positions, 


TaBLe 30.—Enrollment and graduates of 1,304 schools of nursing, 1939-40 


Item | Total Men | Women 

Enrollment: | 
97, 345 2, 064 | 95, 281 
Entering 37, 200 1,459 35 741 
Graduates: == 
Total______-___--------------- 24, 076 1, 211 22, 865 
Course of 5 years or more__________...---.-.-.------------ 469 5 464 
Course of 1 year or less... .....-.-.------------------------ 1, 345 986 359 

Teachers 


The number of teachers employed in the various types of educa- 
tional institutions fluctuates in response to changes in enrollment, 
organization, and offerings. For all schools and colleges combined, 
there were 6,800 more teachers in 1939-40 than in 1937-38 and 64,400 


5 Not only do men constitute a very small proportion of the total but also 979 of the 1,211 mén graduated 
in 1939-40 had merely completed a 10-week course at the United States Naval Hospital in San Diego, Calif. 


we 
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more than in 1929-30 (table 31). The public elementary schools lost 
19,600 teachers during the biennium 1937-38 to 1959-40, while the 
public high schools, including junior high schools, gained 17,800 teach- 
ers during the same period. The number of public elementary teach- 
ers decreased by 65,700 during the 1930-40 decade while public high- 
school teachers increased by 87,000 during the 10-year period. To 
some extent these changes, which resulted in a net increase in teachers, 
were due to a shifting during the decade of seventh- and eighth-grade 
teachers from the 8-4 elementary-regular high-school organization to 
the 6-3-3 elementary-junior-senior organization or 6-6 elementary- 
undivided or junior-senior high school organization. In 1929-30 only 
26.8 percent of seventh- and eighth-grade students were in the junior 
or junior-senior high schools. In 1937-38, the last year for which 
such data are available, 34.7 percent of the seventh- and eighth-grade 
students were in the reorganized high schools. It is not possible to 
show comparable figures for teachers by individual grades over a 
period of years. There will, of course, be further decreases in the 
number of elementary school teachers with the expected continued 
decrease in elementary school enrollments. Probably there will be 
some further increases in number of high-school teachers before the 
decreasing elementary school enrollments have an appreciable effect 
upon the high-school enrollments, unless other factors operate to check 
the increase in numbers entering and completing high school. 


TaB Le 31.—Teachers in schools and colleges, 1909-10 to 1939-40 


1909-10 1919-20 1929-30 1939-40 
Type of school, by level ae 


Men |Women| Men |Women| Men | Women! Men |Women 


158, 574 /471, 633 |151, 215 |663, 958 |!217, 138 |'820, 467 |300,905 | 801, 078 
Kindergarten and _ elementary 
schools: 
PI icicisneiciacnnannwsindenne 91, 691 |397, 418 | 63,024 |523,244 | 67,239 | 573,718 | 67,140 | 508, 060 
5,171 | 29,572 | 6,322 | 38,977 | 21,466 | 260,101 | 3,871 | 60,976 
Secondary schools 
ET. cicsusinananacensense 20, 290 | 23,311 | 32,386 | 70,289 | 74,532 | 188,774 |126, 837 | 173, 440 
4,512 | 6,634 | 5,698 | 9,248 | 28,157 | 213,631 | 11,547 | 18,583 
Preparatory departments of 


2,807 | 1,741 | 2,714 | 1,568 1, 564 1,251 | 1,968 1, 753 
Higher education: 


Normal schools and teachers 


colleges: 
1,692 | 3,122) 2,963 5,161 5, 315 7,588 | 44,946 | 45,737 
Private.........----------- 503 597 597 866 680 880 4365 4657 
Universities, colleges, and 
professional 27, 336 | 3,230 | 33,229| 8,020 | 55,297 | 15,112 |480,936 | 424,176 
Residentiai schools for exeeptional 
ehildren_._-_-.------------------ 1,134 | 2,352 | 51,165 | 52,744 | 61,578 | 66,571 | 71,107 | 7 4, 509 
Federal schools for Indians and 
Alaskans. -...---......-- : 1,702 | 2,456 141 652 447 1, 132 438 947 
Private vial and busi 
1,736 | 1,200} 2,976 | 3,189) 81,863 | 82,211 | %1,750| 92,150 


1 Does not include 1,000 men and 502 women duplicates in universities, colleges, and professional schools. 

2 Data for 1927-28. 

3 Data for 1929-30 and subsequent years include teachers in junior high schools. 

4 Includes duplicates between noncollegiate and collegiate departments and critie teachers in institutions 
of higher education. 5 Data for 1917-18, 6 Data for 1926-27. 7 Distribution by sex estimated. 
8 Data for 1928-29. ® Estimated. 
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The number of teachers in institutions of higher education conduct- 
ing resident classes of college grade increased by approximately 8,000 
during the biennium 1937-38 to 1939-40. Of this total 400 were in 
teacher-training institutions. During the decade 1930—40 the increase 
for all higher education was 32,000 teachers, or 37.6 percent. This is 
to be compared with an increase in resident students in regular session 
during the decade of 35.7 percent, which indicates the close relation- 
ship between changes in enrollments and in instructional staffs. 

Of the total number of teachers in 1929-30, 21 percent were men 
and 79 percent were women. In 1939-40 these percentages were 27 
and 73, respectively. War conditions have a direct effect upon the 
proportion of men and women teachers. From 1913-14 to 1917-18, 
during World War I, the proportion of men teachers dropped from 24 
percent to 20 percent. A similar decrease in the proportion of teachers 
who are men is to be expected in the immediate future. 


Schools for Negroes 
Public schools 


Seventeen States and the District of Columbia maintain a dual 
system of public education. Within this group of States there are 
not only marked differences in the provisions for white pupils and for 
Negro pupils, but also marked differences in the educational provi- 
sions for each racial group separately. Thus, the average length of 
the 1939-40 school term for white children ranged from 187.8 days in 
Maryland to 157.1 days in Alabama (table 32). For Negro children 
the range was from an estimated 187 days in Missouri to 124.1 days in 
Mississippi. Even with their shorter terms Negro children were 
unable to take advantage of the available educational facilities to the 
same extent as white children. On the average, white children attend- 
ed school 84.9 percent of the days school was in session in comparison 
with 80.4 percent for Negro children. Another measure of compara- 
tive provisions for whites and Negroes is the number of pupils en- 
rolled per member of instructional staff, as there is a recognized rela- 
tionship between size of staff and quality of instruction. In every 
State, except Kentucky, Oklahoma, and West Virginia, the number of 
Negro pupils enrolled per instructional staff member was greater than 


the number of white pupils. The greatest variations of all, however, . 


occurred in average annual salary of principals, supervisors, and 
teachers. Only in the District of Columbia were there no differences 
in salaries reported for whites and Negroes. In 5 of the 13 States 
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reporting on this item, average salaries for Negroes were less than 
half those for whites. In evaluating this situation, the current efforts 
of the Southern States to reduce the salary differential must be taken 
into account. 


Taste 32.—Comparative data for white and Negro schools in 17 States and the 
District of Columbia, 1939-40 


Average numberof | Number of pupils | Average annual sal- 
days attended enrolled permem-| ary of principals 
dave in schools by each pupil en- ber of instruc- supervisors, an 
State oo rolled in schools tional staff! in teachers in schools 
for— schools for— for— 
Whites | Negroes | Whites | Negroes | Whites | Negroes | Whites | Negroes 
Total.......... 170.8 156.3 145.0 125.7 29.2 
157.1 146.8 130.0 120.5 31.5 42.0 $878 $412 
163.1 144.3 132.0 112.7 33.7 44.0 375 
182.9 177.5 163. 2 156. 8 25.6 28.8 1,715 1, 500 
168.6 164.4 151.7 139. 2 25.7 31.1 1,1 585 
165. 8 155. 4 133.8 118.5 29.0 38.8 404 
158. 2 170.4 129.3 137.5 30.3 27.2 
Louisiana. -.......... 179.1 151.1 152.3 125.0 27.6 41.9 1,197 509 
Maryland 170.2 159. 1 31.0 34.8 1, 689 1, 446 
—_ 124.1 135. 6 95.9 31.3 45.7 776 232 
issour: 3 187.0 3153.4 3151.5 26. 2 32.5 () (@) 
North Carolina____- 164.4 149: 3 140.0 33. 2 37.3 1, 027 737 
Oki: 175.0 139. 4 137.8 29.8 27.9 1,016 993 
South Carolina_- 146.7 146.5 110.2 27.9 38.1 953 391 
‘Tennessee 166.8 137.8 137. 2 31.3 37.2 () @) 
Te: 161.6 148.1 126.1 26.7 34.4 1, 138 705 
Virg! 180. 2 158.8 150.8 29. 2 35. 3 987 605 
West Virginia 176.1 159.9 162.9 28. 1 27.3 () () 
District of Columbia. 178.8 178.8 156.7 149. 8° 27.7 34.0 2, 350 2, 350 


1 Principals, supervisors, and teachers. 
2 Separate data not available. 
Estimated on basis of 1935-36 report. 


Institutions of Higher Education 


Of the 108 separate institutions for the higher education of Negroes 
in the United States known to the U. S. Office of Education, 105 
reported information for the academic year 1939-40 (table 33). 
There are one or more such institutions in every State with separate 
public schools for whites and Negroes and also one institution in 
Kansas, one in Ohio, and two in Pennsylvania. The 105 institutions 
had a total enrollment at the collegiate level in 1939-40 of 43,003 
students. Negro women constituted 57.2 percent of the total en- 
rollment in these separate institutions. In all institutions for higher 
education in the United States combined, women students constituted 
40.2 percent of the total. 


| | 
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Taste 33.—Resident college enrollment of institutions for the higher education of Negroes 
by sex and State, 1939-40 


Number of Resident college enrollment ! 
State institutions 
reporting Men Women 

Total__ _— 105 18, 392 24,611 
5 448 632 
4 7 1, 140 
Georgia. ll 1,473 2, 331 
Kansas- -- 1 27 17 
4 355 471 
7 489 545 
3 387 624 
11 1, 985 8, 139 

2 472 148 
8 1, 531 1, 948 
ll 1, 928 2,975 
6 1, 635 1, 763 
3 653 791 
2 1,191 1, 527 


1 Regular session only. 
School Survival Rates 


Not only have the opportunities for obtaining an education 
increased over a period of time but also the advantage taken by the 
public of these opportunities has constantly increased. This is 
shown by the ever larger proportion of students who remain in school 
a longer time. Because of the retardation in the first four grades, 
survival rates cannot be based satisfactorily upon the enrollments in 
those grades. Also, no data are available on the number of pupils 
who enter the first grade for the first time. Therefore, survival rates 
of pupils are based upon 1,000 pupils in the fifth grade. On account 
of compulsory attendance laws few pupils now leave school before 
they enter the fifth grade in spite of the effect of retardation. 

Of 1,000 pupils in the fifth grade in 1906-7, 139 were graduated 
from high school in 1914 and 23 from college in 1918 (table 34 and 
fig. 2). The progress that has been made in recent years is shown by 
the fact that of 1,000 pupils in the fifth grade in 1928-29, 378 were 
graduated from high school in 1936’ and 69 from college in 1940. 
These figures represent gains of 172 percent and 200 percent, respec- 
tively, in the proportions completing nigh school and college. Although 
the 1928-29 fifth grade is the most recent class that can be followed 
through college graduation, the 1932-33 fifth grade can be followed 
through high school. For every 1,000 fifth graders in 1932-33, 
there were 457 high-school graduates in 1940. This is 187 more 
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pupils per 1,000 than were graduated in 1931, a gain of 69 percent 
(table 35). 


TaBLE 34.—Number surviving through college per 1,000 pupils enrolled in the fifth 
grade in the years indicated 


Number surviving per 1,000 pupils in the fifth grade in— 


1906-07 1920-21 1921-22} 1922-23 1023-24) 1924-25 | 1925-26) 1926-27 1927-28) 1928-29 
Vitth grade '................- 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000} 1,000 
High-school graduation_-__---- 139 241 245 252 270 302 316 333° 355 378 
College graduation -__--.----- 23 56 53 52 51 53 57 60 65 69 


Year of college graduation_.._ 1918 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 1935 | 1936 wall 1938 | 1939 1940 


1 Fourth grade in 11-grade system; fifth grade in 12-grade system. 


Tasie 35.—Number surviving, by grade or year, Pa 1,000 pupils enrolled in the fifth 
grade in the years indicated 


Number surviving per 1,000 pupils in the fifth grade in— 


Grade or year 
1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 1926-27 | 1927-28 1928-29) 1929-30) 1930-31 | 1931-32) 1932-33 


Elementary: 
Fifth ! 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000} 1,000 
89 911 91 928 9 943 928 9: 
782 798 815 824 834 847 861 872 884 889 
719 741 745 754 77 805 $25 824 818 831 


270| 302} 316| 333| 355| 378| 403| 417| 432| 457 


Year of 1931 | 1932 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936| 1937 | 1938] 1939| 1940 
College: | | | | | | 
51 53 | 57 | 60 65 
Year of 1935 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 


1 Fourth grade in 11-grade system; fifth grade in 12-grade system. 


There has also been a large increase in the power of the high school 
to hold those who enter until graduation. Of 1,000 pupils who 
entered high school in the fall of 1927, only 465 were graduated in 
1931 (table 36). Of 1,000 pupils who entered in 1936, 581 were 
graduated in 1940, a gain over the 9-year period of 116 pupils per 
1,000 or 25 percent. More than half of the students who entered 
college in 1936 completed a 4-year course in 1940 (505 out of 1,000 
entering students) (table 37). This was a gain of 87 students, or 21 
percent, in the 5 years since 1935. Thus, the data reflect the rapid 
progress in recent years in extending the period of formal education. 


| 
| 
igh school: } 
582 | 612} 642] 677 714 736 760! 770 780 786 
Dnseddaenericduseresann 441 | 470 | 500 | 552 588 624 647 652 651 664 
347 | 384 421 453 | 485 498 512 529 546 570 
| 
| 
| 
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Percent 
1007 
$0- 
Fifth grade 
80- 
High-school graduation 
70-4 College graduation 
60- 
40- 
30- 
205 
104 | 
° 906-7 1914 1918 1928-29 1936 1940 


Ficure 2.—Change over 22 years in percent of fifth-grade pupils who were graduated 
rom high school and from college. 


TABLE 36. —Number surviving by high-school year per 1,000 pupils enrolled in the first 
year of high school in the years indicated 


Number surviving per 1,000 pupils in first year of high school i in— 


High-school year = 
1927-28) 1928-29 | 1929-30 1930-31 1931-82|1932-33 1933-34 1934-35) 1935-36. 1936-37 


1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 
758 | ’768| ‘815 | °823| '848| °847| °835| "845 
596 | 656] 669] 680| 677| 725 
533 | 562] 577] 591| 582| 586] 597] 601| 618] 651 
465 | 495 | 492] 492| 498] 513} 531] 541] 554 | 581 

Year of graduation_.__..._._. 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1930 | 1940 
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Taste 37.—Number surviving through college per 1,000 enrolled at specified levels 


Number per 1,000 surviving to graduate from 
college in— 
Level 
1935 | 1938 1939 1940 
First year of high school_-.___.._.......-.-.------------ 88 89 90 94 
418 | 467 479 505 


Educational Attainment of the Population 


The actual educational level of the population of the United States 
25 years of age and over was obtained in connection with the 1940 
Census (table 38). The data show both that the population has 
attained a relatively high average level of education with half of the 
total 25 years old and over having completed approximately 8% 
grades and that a relatively high proportion of the population has 
less than a fifth-grade education (13.7 percent). It is this latter 
group with little or no education which is of particular concern in 
connection with programs for adult education. For a discussion of 
the proportions of the population having completed high school and 
college, see pages 18 and 32. These data on the educational attain- 
ment of the population have taken the place of the former data on 


illiteracy. It is, therefore, not possible to obtain data from the 1940 


Census on the number of illiterates 10 years of age and over comparable 


with such data in previous census reports. 


TaBLeE 38.—Educational attainment of the population 25 years old and over, 1940 


Number cf 
School years completed persons Percent 
Total). 73, 733, 866 100. 0 
No school years completed_____._---_-_--------------- 2, 799, 923 3. 8 
Grade school: 
1-4 7, 304, 689 9.9 
5 and 6 years__ ._____-_-_-_-_-----------_-_-_---_- 8, 515, 111 11.6 
7 and 8 years_______-____-_-___------_---------- 25, 897, 953 35. 1 
High school: 
1-3 ey 11, 181, 995 15. 2 
4 years... 10, 551, 680 14. 3 
College 
1-38 years______---------_-__------__--_--------- 4, 075, 184 5.5 
4 years or 3, 407, 331 4.6 
Median school years completed___-__--.---.---_--------------.--. 8. 4 


1 Not including persons for whom school years completed were not reported 
Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


| 
| 
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Sources of Income for Education 


The total income for elementary and secondary schools, institutions. 
of higher education, and residential schools for exceptional children in 
1939-40 was $3,631,353,000. This included income from auxiliary 
enterprises and activities and for permanent funds as well as for 
current expense. The 1939-40 total was $172,000,000, or 5 percent 
more than that for 1929-30. 

Income for publicly and privately controlled education (not includ- 
ing income from auxiliary enterprises and activities or income for 
additions to permanent funds) increased $103,986,000, or 3.1 percent 
from 1937-38 to 1939-40, compared with an increase of $451,020,000, 
or 15.6 percent, in the previous biennium (table 39). The large 
increase in public funds from 1935-36 to 1937-38 was partly due to 
catching up on decreases occurring during the depression of the early 
thirties. The larger proportion of the biennial increase received from 
student fees in 1938-40 than 1936-38 (21.1 percent as compared with 
4.6 percent) and the much smaller proportion of the increase received 
from public funds in the 1938-40 biennium than in the 1936-38 bien- 
nium (59.9 percent as compared with 80 percent) reflect the growing 
importance of student fees as a source of income for institutions of 
higher education. 


Tas Ee 39.—Biennial increases in income for education, by source, 1936-38 and 1938-40 


1935-36 to 1937-38 | 1937-38 to 1939-40 
Source | | 
Amount | Percent | Amount | Percent 
| | 
$451, 020, 000 | 100.0 $103, 986, 000 | 100. 0 
Public funds..............-....<.....-scesnccsces- 360, 610, 000 | 80.0 | 62, 279, 000 59.9 
Student 20, 862, 000 4.6 | 21, 900, 000 | 21.1 
WES asinunnsdhcindbnuwhaaenaameupeneneseanodnawes 20, 464, 000 4.5 5, 537, 000 | 5.3 
Other sources. .._..---.---.------------------------ 49, 084, 000 10.9 14, 270, 000 | 13.7 


Approximately one-third (34.1 percent) of the income for publicly 
controlled education in 1939-40 came from the State and Federal 
Governments with the Federal Government providing 3.4 percent 
(table 40). Slightly less than two-thirds (62.5 percent) came from 
county, city, or school district funds. The remaining 3.4 percent was 
from student fees and gifts, chiefly to publicly controlled institutions 
of higher education, and other sources. This was a larger proportion 
of income from Federal and State Governments and a smaller propor- 
tion from local governments and private sources than in 1937-38. 
For privately controlled education the major source of support in 
1939-40 was student fees. It was not possible to separate the esti- 
mated income for private elementary and secondary schools into its 
sources, 


| 
| 
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Tas LE 40.—Sources of income for education, 1939-40 


Elementary | Institutions 
Source of income Total and second- of higher exceptional 
ary schools education children 

Grand total. ..........---.-.....- $3, 442, 911, 840 | $2, 748, 470, 229 $637, 496, 890 $56, 944, 721 
Publicly controlled. ___-_-.-.-----.----- 2, 914, 407, 837 7 2, 521, 470, 229 1 343, 700, 252 49, 237, 356 
Total governmental. 2, 817,028,916 | 2, 521,175,808 | 247, 564, 305 48, 288, 713 
Federal. 99, 066, 724 39, 810, 339 
Btate................ 895, 069, 508 684, 841, 308 161, 939, 487 48, 288, 713 
County, city, or distr! 1, 822, 892, 684 1, 796, 524, 251 pe US | ree 

Student fees__.._.._...-.....------- 54, 988, 620 |...-...___--_--- 54, 988, 620 () 

Private subsidies, gifts, and grants- 10, 428, 627 294, 331 10, 134, 296 @) 
Other sources. 31, 961, 674 31, 013, 031 948, 643 
Privately 528, 504,003 | 227,000,000 | 4 293, 796, 638 8 7, 707, 365 
Total governmental.........-.... 14, 554,896 |--- 10, 455, 910 4, 098, 986 
State__.._- 11, 786, 355 7, 687, 369 4, 098, 986 
County, city, or district_____. 177,910 

Student 145, 907,997 145, 907, 997 (2) 

Private subsidies, gifts, and grants_ 52,981,855 52, 981, 855 
Other sources. _......------.------- 314, 797, 401 3 227, 000, 000 84, 450, 876 3, 346, 525 


1 Does not include $58,926,064 for auxiliary enterprises and activities or $6,464,804 for increase of permanent 
funds, including gifts for this purpose. 

2 Not reported separately. 

3 Estimated. 

4 Does not include $84,997,081 for auxiliary enterprises and activities or $38,052,880 for increase of per- 
manent funds, including gifts for this purpose. 

5 Includes $261,854 undistributed by source. 


One of the significant trends in the financing of the public elemen- 
tary and secondary school systems during the 1939-40 decade has 
been the constant increase in the proportion of funds supplied from 
taxation by the State treasury. Funds from this source increased 
from 16.7 percent of the total in 1929-30 to 30.7 percent in 1939-40 
(table 41). The proportion of income supplied by the county govern- 
ments dropped from 10.6 percent to 6.7 percent in the same period 
and that supplied by city and local school district taxation decreased 
from 72.7 percent of the total to 62.6 percent. 


Tasie 41.—Receipts from taxation and appropriation for the public-school system 
1929-30 to 1939-40 


Total Source Total Source 
Year (per- Year (per- 
cent) | state | County | Local cent) | state | County} Local 


10. 


| | 
1929-30) 6 72.7 || 1935-36.........| 100.0 29. 4 a1 63. 5 
1931-32_........] 100.0 19.5 8.8 71.7 || 1937-38_..... . | 100.0 29.8 6.5 63.7 
1933-34__.......} 100.0 23.4 9.4 67.2 || 1939-40__.____- 100.0 30.7 6.7 62.6 
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Expenditures for Public and Private Education 


Data on expenditures for education in the United States are available 
for public and private elementary and secondary schools, institutions 
for higher education, State and private residential schools for excep- 
tional children, and Federal schools for Indians. Expenditures for 
current expenses, interest, and capital outlays amounted to approxi- 
mately $3,200,000,000 in 1939-40, an increase of about 6.2 percent 
over expenditures for the same purposes in 1937-38 (table 42).  Al- 
though expenditures for education were greatly reduced during the 
depression of the early thirties, by the end of the 1930-40 decade they 
were 3.7 percent greater than in 1929-30. 


TABLE 42.—Expenditures for schools reporting, including capital outlay, 1939-40 


Publicly Privately 

School Total controlled controlled 
Total (continental United States) __.-.-...-.-- $3, 199, 593, 443 | $2, 696, 731, 306 $502, 862, 137 
1, 611, 022, 709 1, 445, 022, 709 2 166, 000, 000 
Secondary schools !___..-.-..-_.-.-------.-------------- 960, 026, 218 3 899, 026, 218 2 61, 000, 000 

Colleges, universities, and professional schools (includ- 

ing preparatory departments) 4_____.......----------- 552, 368, 200 281, 840, 449 270, 527, 751 
Teachers colleges and normal schools §._._......---.---- 53, 386, 518 50, 751, 493 2, 635, 025 
Schools for delinquents 6__._.._..-.....----------------- 4, 270, 932 4, 169, 893 101,039 
Schools for the blind ¢___.__..__._--_.---.---.----------- 2, 266, 084 946, 195 1, 319, 889 
Schools for the deaf 6____- icwanioammanawniwden 3, 185, 395 2,084, 081 1, 101, 314 
Schools for the mentally deficient 6@_____--_-.------------ 3, 284, 334 3, 107, 215 177, 119 
Federal schools for Indians_____--....-----.------------- 9, 783, 053 9, 783, 053 |......--------.- 


1 Distribution of expenditures between elementary and secondary schools based on a secondary school 
pupil costing 74 percent more annually than an elementary school pupil. 

2 Estimated on basis of cost per pupil in public schools. 

3 Includes $13,367,139 for night, summer, and part-time and continuation schools reported separately from 
day school expenditures. 

4 Does not include $43, ‘678, 816 public, $71,501,281 private, and $115,180,097 total expenditures for auxiliary 
enterprises and activities, and 012,812 public, 21,670, 705 private, and $27,683,517 total for other non- 
educational expenditures. 

5 Does not include $8,599,757 public, $404,445 private, and $9,004,202 total expenditures for auxiliary 
—— and activities, and $742,291 public, $88,521 private, and $830,812 total for other noneducational 
expenditures. 

Data for State and private residential schools reporting. Does not include city public schools. 


During the biennium 1938-40 expenditures for publicly controlled 
education increased 6.6 percent and for privately controlled education 
3.8 percent. For the decade 1930-40 the increases were 3.8 percent 
and 3.2 percent, respectively. In 1939-40 the expenditures for pub- 
licly controlled education amounted to 84.3 percent of the total for 
all education in comparison with 82.1 percent a decade earlier. 

The $3,200,000,000 spent for education in 1939-40 gave direct 
employment to more than 1,300,000 people in educational institutions 
as administrators and teachers and as persons engaged in servicing 


the school plant, in transportation, in health work, ete. In addition ~ 


educational institutions indirectly supported thousands of workers in 
industries supplying the materials for carrying on the educational 
process. 

In 1939-40 the cost of educating 26,394,000 persons in public insti- 
tutions was equal to 8.8 cents a day for each adult 21 years of age and 
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over (83,997,000) in the United States in 1940. The cost of educating 
3,457,000 additional students in private institutions was 1.6 cents a 
day. Thus, an expenditure of 10.4 cents a day by each person of 
voting age would have paid the entire bill for public and private 
education in 1940. This amounted to $38.10 per adult for the school 
year as compared with $36.65 for 1937-38 and $44.34 for 1929-30. 
Although more money is being spent for education than a decade ago, 
the average expenditure per student is still considerably below the 
predepression level. 


Expenditure Per Pupil in City School Systems 


The U. S. Office of Education makes an annual sampling study of 
180 or more cities to show the range in expenditures per pupil for 
various items in the school accounting system. Both the lowest and 


the highest expenditures per pupil for current expense in 1939-40 


were in the smallest cities (table 43). The median expenditure was 
found to be greatest in the largest cities and to become progressively 
less in the groups of smaller cities. The median for the 180 cities 
sampled in 1939-40 was $89.63 per pupil in average daily attendance 
for the year and the weighted arithmetic mean for the approximately 
3,000 school systems in cities of 2,500 population or more was $101.39 
per pupil. The wide variations in expenditure per pupil indicate 
that even in urban areas approximately the same size there are 
marked differences in educational facilities. 

TABLE 43.—Total current expenditure per pupil in average daily attendance in 180 city 

school systems, 1939-40 


Expenditure per pupil 
Number of 
Size of city cities 
Median Range Weighted 
mean 
Total 180 $89.63 | $23, 87-$171. 67 1 $101, 39 
Cities of 100,000 population or more-__-.---..------- 53 105. 83 51. 62-170. 22 109. 39 
Cities of 30,000-99,999 population.__....-..-..------ 43 96. 25 44. 66-152. 29 98. 55 
Cities of 10,000-29,999 population..-_......--..----- 44 82. 50 29. 49-153. 55 75. 89 
Cities of 2,500-9,999 population... ........---------- 40 78. 18 23. 87-171. 67 76. 40 


1 The weighted arithmetic mean for all city school systems in cities of 2,500 population or more. 


Federal Expenditures for Education 


The major purposes for which the Federal Government regularly 
appropriates money for education in addition to the administrative 
expense of the U. S. Office of Education are for land-grant colleges, 
vocational education at the secondary school level, education of 
Indians and natives of Alaska, United States service schools, public 
schools in the District of Columbia, and certain Federal schools for 
exceptional children. The total regular appropriations in 1939-40 
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amounted to approximately $80,000,000 (table 44). In addition, 
emergency appropriations of approximately $98,000,000 were made 
for aid of students through the National Youth Administration pro- 
gram and for education and school-building programs under the 
Work Projects Administration. 
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TaBie 44,—Federal funds authorized or expended for educational purposes, 1939-40 


Nonemergency funds: 
U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency: 
Administration, research, and service by the Federal office 


in Washington, D. $889, 000 
Total apportionment to the States and territories for voca- : 
tional education and rehabilitation_..._._........_------_- 55, 117, 371 4 
Land-grant colleges__...-..--.----------------------- 31, 063, 393 | 
Instruction in agriculture and mechanic arts ?______-- 5, 030, 000 - , 
Agricultural extension service §_______._.-.--------- 18, 584, 643 | 
Agricultural experiment stations 4.....-.----------- _ 7, 448, 750 
Vocational education at secondary level 2? 21, 775, 978 
Training of teachers___.-------------------------- 2, 168, 859 
Agricultural education. 7, 126, 054 
Trade and industrial education 6......__-_--------- 7, 178, 240 
Home economies education__.._--.---------------- 4, 048, 825 
Distributive occupations_____.._.--.--------------- 1, 254, 000 
Vocational rehabilitation ?__...._....._------------------ 2, 278, 000 | 
U.S. Office of Indian Affairs 7_._.._-_.--------------------- 10, 701, 084 
Federal oil and mineral royalties §.___...------------------- 1, 951, 894 
National forest funds °____...---.------------------------- 1, 432, 581 
National grazing funds ®__________------------------------ 297, 297 | 
United States Military Academy "_____-_.------------------- 3, 331, 800 
United States Naval Academy "_____-__--_----------------- 2, 034, 879 j 
Public schools in Panama Canal Zone___----_--------------- 443, 933 ‘ 
Howard University.........------------------------------ 745, 000 
National Training School for Boys__------------------------ 516, 000 ‘ 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf_____-...----------------- 150, 950 
Publie schools of the District of Columbia_-_---.------------- 1, 947, 820 


Emergency funds: 
College and high-school student aid (National Youth Adminis- 


tration) 28, 088, 592 
Education program (Work Projects Administration) ..-------- 28, 243, 054 
School building (Work Projects Administration) _.._....------- 42, 123, 170 


1 Includes administration of CCC educational program. 

2 Administered by U. 8. Office of Education. 

8 Administered by U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

4 Administered by U. 8. Department of Agriculture. Includes cost of administration, research, and 
service of the staff in Washington, D. C., and of the printing of official experiment station documents. 

5 The amount indicated is the maximum amount authorized for apportionment to the several States and 
‘Territories. 
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Value of Property and Endowments of Educational 
Institutions 


Although the data are incomplete, figures on the value of property 
and endowments are available for the great majority of educational 
systems and institutions in the United States. These had an invest- 
ment in land, buildings, and equipment of $11,413,893,000 in 1939-40 
and endowments and other nonexpendable funds of $2,809,597,000, 
including the State debts to permanent school funds and the value 
of unsold school lands belonging to the permanent school fund (table 
45). This represents a 6.7-percent increase in the value of the physical 
plant and a 2.2-percent increase in the value of nonexpendable funds 
during the biennium 1937-38 to 1939-40. 


TABLE 45.—Estimated value of property and endowments, 1939-40 


uildings, and other 
Schools Total and nonexpendable 
equipment funds 
ae $14, 223, 489,985 | $11, 413, 892, 709 $2, 809, 597, 276 

Public elementary and secondary schools-.-.-.---- 8, 527, 106, 067 7, 635, 112, 546 891, 993, 521 
Private elementary schools_._.......------.------- 378, 000, 000 375, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 
Private secondary schools. -..........------------- 800, 000, 000 650, 000, 000 150, 000, 000 
Institutions of higher education: 

1, 479, 590, 280 1, 260, 832, 456 218, 757, 824 

PRONG, csivewticdvtvcecnantawedcensnavesssuncd 3, 038, 793, 638 1, 492, 947, 707 1, 545, 845, 931 


Federally Aided Vocational Education 


The federally aided program of vocational education in the States 
has been in operation since the enactment of the Smith-Hughes Act 
in 1917. The fields of vocational education established under this 
program were agriculture, trades and industries, and home economics 
with instruction in each field given in both evening and part-time 
classes and all-day schools. A more limited program was set up for 
commercial education. In terms of total enrollment home economics 
was the most important field in 1939-40 with trades and industries 
second in importance (table 46). In addition to the three major 
programs which have been in operation since 1918, the limited com- 
mercial education program was expanded by a distributive or business. 


6 A certain part of this sum may be used for home economics education. 

7 Expenditures compiled by Office of Indian Affairs. 

8 This amount represents 37.5 percent of receipts from the Mineral Leasing Act, which is paid to the various 
States receiving such funds for roads or schools. 

® Five percent of the current national forest receipts, chiefly from timber and grazing rights, is paid to the 
States for public roads and schools of the counties in which the forests are situated. 

10 Taylor Grazing Act of June 28, 1934, 

"The pay of cadets at the Military Academy is included but the pay of midshipmen at the Naval 
Academy is not included. 

To reimburse the States of California, Massachusetts, New York, and Pennsylvania for expenses 
incurred in maintenance and support of their marine schools, $25,000 each; in addition, the use of $90,000 
was authorized for the maintenance and repair of ships loaned to the schools by the U. 8. Navy in 1939-40. 
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education program * under the George-Deen Act, effective July 1, 
1937. This program is operated entirely through part-time and 
evening classes. 


Tase 46.—Enrollment in vocational schools or classes operated under State plans, year 
ended June 30, 1940 


. Agricul- Trade and Home Distributive 
Type of school Total ture industry | economics | education 
pe 2, 290, 741 584, 133 758, 409 818, 766 129, 433 
I on cncctusawennceneeseuanents 728, 937 192, 246 167, 908 245, 850 122, 933 
535, 358 62, 489 393, 579 72, 790 6, 500 
1, 026, 446 329, 398 196, 922 


Vocational education is supported jointly by the Federal Govern- 
ment and by State and local governments and the funds expended 
from these sources have increased sharply during the past decade 
(table 47). According to the Smith-Hughes Act Federal funds must 
be matched dollar for dollar by State or local funds, while under the 
George-Deen Act States are required to match only 50 percent of 
the Federal funds for the first 5 years, namely 1937-42. Actually, 
however, for every dollar of Federal funds spent for vocational educa- 
tion in 1939-40, $1.75 of State and local funds was expended. Since 
the end of the fiscal year 1940, covered by this summary of educa- 
tional statistics, there has been large-scale expansion of the vocational 
education program to provide for defense training. 


TaBLeE 47.—Expenditure of Federal, State, and local money under State plans for voca- 
education, 1929-30 to 1939-40 


Expenditure ! Expenditure 1 
Year From From Year From From 
Total Federal | State and Total Federal | State and 

funds local funds funds local funds 

1929-30__.....- $29, 908, 899 | $7, 404, 223 |$22, 504,676 || 1935-36__.___._|$33, 427, 834 | $9, 748,925 |$23, 678, 909 
32, 143,192 | 7, 978, , 164, , 399, 285 | 10, 013, 669 | 26, 385, 616 

33, 402,403 | 8,4 -| 44, 994, 587 | 17,787,118 | 27, 257, 419 

30, 126,888 | 7, 728, § 52, 668, 491 | 19, 434, 554 | 33, 233, 937 

28, 188,417 | 6,950,945 | 21, 237,472 || 1939-40__...._-| 55,081,312 | 20,004, 232 | 35, 077, 080 

.| 29, 289,923 | 9,371,980 | 19, 917, 943 


1 For agriculture, trade and industry, home economics, teacher-training, and distributive education, 
Libraries 


The role of libraries in education is so generally recognized that the 
collection of statistics with regard to library facilities has been a func- 
tion of the U. S. Office of Education for many years. The major 
types of libraries are surveyed at periodic intervals. Thus, data for 


6 This program is available to persons engaged in distributing farm and industrial products and in manag- 
ing, operating, or conducting commercial or personal service businesses or in selling the services of such 
businesses, 
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public-school libraries are available for 1934-35, for public libraries 
for 1938-39, and for college libraries for 1939-40. Relatively cur- 
rent data for private libraries are not available. 


Public-School Libraries 


Of the more than 65,000 public schools for which 1934-35 data 
were available 92:7 percent were served either by centralized libraries 
or by classroom collections of books (table 48), with the latter system 
more common than the centralized library. The average number of 
volumes per pupil served by centralized libraries was 3.9. The 
average annual expenditure per pupil enrolled was $0.64. Since 
1934-35, however, there has been greatly increased emphasis upon 
the expansion of public-school library facilities, so that both volumes 
owned and expenditures per pupil in 1939-40 were, it is believed, 
considerably above the 1934-35 level. 


TaBLeE 48.—Public-school library statistics for 4 groups of city school systems and schools 
under the administration of county superintendents, 1934—35 


Group I | Group II |Group III| Group IV Counties _ 
— of | (cities of | (cities of rt of 
100,000 30,000- 10,000- 4 
Item Total | popula- | 99,999 | 29,999 9,999 | County bite 
tion popula- | popula- | popula- | (rural ban and 
or more) | tion) tion) tion) only) 
School systems: 
Number on mailing list. ...... 6, 327 90 220 647 1,944 3, 180 246 
Usable replies_........----...- 3, 130 62 151 451 1, 433 951 82 
Percent replying - 49. 47 68. 89 68. 64 69. 71 73.71 29. 91 33. 33 
Schools in systems: 
Number on mailing list....-_- 260, 950 11, 759 5, 453 6, 9, 283 7, 
Usable replies !_..........-.-.- 72, 480 , 247 2, 535 3, 713 5, 830 50, 835 | 4, 302 
Percent replying. -.........-.-. 27.78 44. 62 46. 49 53. 39 62. 80 
Served by centralized libraries: : 

eee 32, 126 1, 908 1, 242 1, 578 2, 945 22, 656 1 

42.11 36, 42 47.97 41, 86 49. 15 41. 84 39. 71 
a by classroom collec- 

ions: 
DEMO ciacsinnnanannnnnie 33, 467 2, 555 932 1, 763 2, 376 23, 812 2, 029 
i. 50. 63 49. 94 38. 21 77 44. 22 52. 41 49. 25 
Enrollment: 
In-all ayatoms. ..............<- 26,434,193 |6, 321, 194 |2, 067, 854 |2, 222, 797 |2, 437, 299 13, 
Reported in usable replies__-_- 12,501,017 |4, 220, 093 |1, 371, 990 |1, 482, 186 /1, 752, 183 |3, 231,324 | 443, 241 
Percent reported ___.-.-------- 47.29 66. 76 66. 35 66. 68 1.89 7. 
Served by centralized libra- 

ED Der 7, 209, 674 |2, 340,739 | 887,622 | 887, 596 |1,073, 691 |1,775,010 | 245,016 

Percent served ................ 57. 67 55. 46 64. 70 59. 88 28 54. 93 55. 28 
‘Total number of volumes in cen- : 

tralized libraries (approxi- 

28,346,250 |5, 185, 750 |2, 978,000 |3, 131, 250 |4, 895, 500 | 10,991,750 |1, 164, 000 
Average ber of vol 1,018 2, 784 2, 545 2, 067 1, 857 578 7il 
Median number of volumes__- 407 1, 698 1, 622 1, 008 943 333 350 
Average number of volumes , 

per child served____...-.---- 3. 93 2. 22 3. 36 3. 53 4. 56 6.19 4.75 

Average number of volumes add- 
ed per library in 1934-35______. 68. 30 269. 61 183. 49 153. 77 137. 46 26. 76 48. 99 
Total income for libraries: 
Number of systems reporting__ 2, 568 54 137 396 1, 207 705 69 
("| ee $6,907,793 |$2,448,017 |$1,104,514 |$1,038,762 $1,252,601 | $913, 109 | $150, 790 
Average per system --___--.... 2, 690 45, 333 8, 062 , 623 1, 038 1, 295 2, 185 
Average per pupil enrolled _-.__ 0. 65 0. 64 0. 88 0. 81 0. 84 0. 38 0. 40 
Total expenditure for libraries: ‘ 
Number of systems reporting__ 2, 568 54 137 396 1, 207 705 69 
(NEE «5 nine ccaccanianamed 6, 868, 251 |2, 504, 406 |1, 087, 730 |1, 025, 538 |1, 222,915 | 880,330 | 147,332 
Average per system ___..-_.-.- 2, 675 46, 378 7, 939 2, 590 1,013 1, 249 2, 135 
Average per pupil enrolled --_- 0. 64 0. 66 0. 86 0. 80 0. 82 0. 36 0. 39 


1 In arriving at the total number of schools in the United States.a junior high school housed in the same 
building with an elementary school was counted as a separate school. Likewise a regular high school 
housed with an elementary school was counted as a separate school, 
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Public Libraries 

The U.S. Office of Education had a list of 6,880 public libraries in 
1938-39 (table 49). Data are available for 84.3 percent of the total 
which in turn served 60.4 percent of the total population of the United 
States. One measure of the extent to which library facilities are 
used is the proportion of the population served which is reported as 
registered borrowers. In 1938-39 less than one out of every three 
persons of all ages with access to public libraries was reported as a 
registered borrower. That many of the libraries are quite small is 
indicated by the fact that for the area served the per capita book 
stock was 1.3 volumes while the per capita operating expenditures 
were $0.62. Such data emphasize the need for increased support for — 
public libraries, making possible more extensive services to, and hence 
greater use of libraries by, the general public. 
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TaBLe 49.—Summary data for public libraries, 1938-39 


Number of public libraries on mailing list-__..--.----.---------- 6, 880 
Population of area served by reporting libraries_...__.-.-------- 79, 095, 716 
Number of registered borrowers. .-......---------------------- 24, 084, 916 
Book stock (5,668 libraries)_........-..-.--------------------- 104, 728, 725 
Circulation of reporting libraries: _ 

Personnel in libraries: 

Professional and subprofessional: : 

Clerical 
4,948 | 

Expenditures (5,452 libraries): 
$48, 832, 043 i 

Percent of public libraries reporting.......--------------------- 84. 3 

Percent of total U. S. population served by reporting libraries____. 60. 4 

Percent of population in area served reported as registered bor- 

Percent of circulation reported as: 

Book stock per capita of population in area served________-_----- 1.3 

Operating expenditures per capita of population in area served___. * $0. 62 


Libraries of Institutions of Higher Education 


Preliminary data are available from a survey covering 1,321 libraries 
in institutions of higher education for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
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1940. The 1,321 libraries contained a total of 71,666,801 volumes and 
provided library services for 1,111,058 undergraduates as of the third 
week of the fall term of the academic year of the survey. Expendi- 
tures, excluding capital outlay, were $17,976,231. 


Selected List of Publications of the U. S. Office of 


Education 


For additional detail concerning the topics summarized in this 
report, see the following publications: 


Are the One-Teacher Schools Passing? Pamphlet No. 92, 1940 
Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 1938-40: 


II. Statistics of State School Systems, 1939-40 
III. Statistics of City School Systems, 1939-40 
IV. Statistics of Higher Education, 1939-40 


V. Statistics of Special Schools and Classes for Exceptional Children, 
1939-40 


VI. College and University Library Statistics, 1939-40 
Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards for Vocational Education to the U. S. 
Office of Education, Vocational Division, Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1940 
Expenditures per Pupil in City Schools, 1939-40, Circular No. 200 
Public Library Statistics, 1938-39, Bulletin 1942, No. 4 
These publications can be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF EDUCATION 
1941-42 


HE SCHOOL YEAR 194i-42 saw the change from a condition 
of national defense to war. The school budgets and programs 
for the year were set, however, before Pearl Harbor (Dec. 7, 1941) 
and in general were not greatly affected by the war situation in the 
second semester from February to June 1942. Older pupils were be- 
ginning to leave for jobs in war industry and for the military services, 
and the stage was being set for the exodus of teachers to better- 
paying jobs and the armed forces, and for the programs of vocational 
education for war production and pre- and post-induction training 
that were to come. 
The number, size, and physical plant facilities of educational in- 
stitutions became important factors in their ability to provide war- 
training programs of various types. 


Number of Administrative Units 


One of the differences between the organization of American and 
European education is the greater local control of education in the 
United States which results in large numbers of local administrative 
units. The secondary and collegiate programs of general education 
in the United States which do not prevail in the European educational 
systems account for the large number of secondary schools and colleges 
involved in getting the national totals for education in the United 
States. 

Because of war conditions the study of the 25,000 public high schools 
made last in 1937-38 was not repeated for 1941-42, but a study was 
made of private elementary and secondary schools for 1940-41. 
The last previous study was for 1932-33. In cooperation with the 
Library Service Division, a study was made of public-school libraries 
for 1941-42. In October 1941 a postal card survey was made of 
enrollments in the public-school system and of the status of teacher 
shortages and methods of meeting these shortages. The annual 
studies of land-grant colleges, college income and expenditure, and 
expenditure per pupil in city school systems were made. A few items 
were obtained from each of the State departments of education 
relative to State school systems for 1940-41. 

Of the 65,440 reports periodically requested by the U. S. Office of 
Education, 13,500 reports were requested in 1940-42. Data for previ- 
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ous yéars, or estimates for the current year, are included in the tables 
for types of units not reporting this biennium. It should be noted 
(table 1) that no figures are included for certain types of privately 
controlled education. The number and enrollment of such schools 
are relatively small. . 


TaBLeE 1.—Reports requested from educational units in continental United States 


Type Number 

Grand 65, 444 

Total requested to report in 1940-42_____._.__.-.--------__- 13, 510 
States and the District of Columbia__..-.........------------------- 49 
City schoo] 8, 251 
County or other large school systems administering schools in cities !___ 238 
Institutions of higher education. 1, 769 
School libraries 8, 203 
Total not requested to report in 1940-42____-_..._--__----___-- 51, 934 
Public secondary 25, 123 
Private elementary and secondary schools_-_-_--.-------------------- 13, 296 
Public libraries... 6, 880 
Private and special libraries__........------------------------------ 1, 500 
Schools of nursing---_.-__-_-------------------------------------- 1, 391 
Residential schools for exceptional children__.-..-.------------------ 375 


Private vocational and trade schools 4_______------------------------ ------ 
Never requested to report (total number unknown): 
Private schools of art, music, dancing, dramatics (non-degree-granting), 
including individual instruction ------ 
Private Bible schools not granting theological ------ 
Private correspondence ------ 
1 These include 322 cities. 
: City and county school systems, as only one report is requested from each system. These reports cover 
library service for more than 100,000 schools. 
3 Estimated. 


4 Occasionally a report is requested from the best-known schools in this group, but no general or periodic 
coverage is attempted. 


The number of schools in each State is given in table 2 for the 
types of schools for which the U. S. Office of Education maintains 
mailing lists or has information as to number. 
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TaBLeE 2.—Total number of schools of specified types, by State, 1941-42 


Residential 
Public schools Privately = schools for ex- 
(excluding controlled ceptional 
kindergartens) schools a children, 
1939-40 Schools 
State or District of of nurs- 
olumbia ing. 
See- 1939-40 
Ele- ond- Ele- See- 
menta-| ary men- | ond- | Public |Private| Public | Private 
ry (ecards | tary ary 
in file) 
Continental United 

States.........6000-- 183, 112 | 25,123 | 10,285 | 3,011 619 | 1,150 1, 391 
652 113 34 9 17 27 
76 32 13 | 
593 61 16 13 ll 10 
719 355 161 48 54 42 
27 85 33 9 7 19 
127 209 68 6 22 21 
49 26 10 2 1 7 
515 65 42 4 10 14 
803 41 23 19 32 14 
186 32 8 5 3 9 
996 912 175 17 83 6 3 102 
854 318 39 6 34 | | ee 27 
980 339 125 29 33 6 2 30 
718 229. 41 22 37 
628 194 73 10 28 1 17 
488 219 63 7 12 7 2 14 
215 78 40 6 9 | | ene 19 
204 173 59 9 21 6 7 27 
Massachusetts. - _| 1,887 447 416 190 14 54 8 7 73 
Pw icainicnnnconnians 38, 000 824 432 159 35 25 8 3 37 
i 525 345 67 20 26 8 2 33 
Mississippi- - - 634 46 25 18 16 (| ere 34 
Missouri_----- 921 442 74 13 43 8 3 38 
es 208 37 14 8 3 | | See 10 
729 253 48 8 14 14 
lll 66 39 3 6 , | as 14 
268 374 119 10 25 6 3 51 
1,055 | 1,120 330 25 87 10 19 117 
North Carolina--..-..------ 3, 602 967 57 23 12 42 , || 44 
North Dakota-_-........-.-- 3, 682 486 54 20 10 2 (| Se 16 
ae 4, 165 1, 249 584 151 10 56 8 1 72 
Oklahoma. .......--------- 3, 332 911 82 30 30 10 9 1 14 
282 73 30 5 15 ll 
Pennsylvania____.....------ 9,073 | 1, 281 903 228 16 87 7 19 124 
Rhode Island_-__....-...---- 342 59 82 23 2 6 4 1 9 
i 419 25 13 7 26 [ | Poon 16 
367 52 15 7 9 |) SR 13 
545 66 39 7 41 7 1 25 
1, 501 350 88 38 47 10 47 
149 9 7 7 4 | See 6 
90 27 19 4 7 2 1 il 
531 66 52 10 32 9 3 27 
351 ill 47 ll 12 | ee 29 
West Virginia.............-- 4, 744 359 51 15 10 9 | rn 31 
Wisconsin. -.--- -| 6,123 517 563 68 39 27 6 2 25 
-| 1,161 98 8 2 1 
District of Columbia_......- 93 45 33 2 20 5 3 7 


1 Data for 1940-41. 
2 Data for 1939-40. 
3 Estimated. 


4U.8. Coast Guard Academy, New London, Conn.; U. S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md.; and U. 8. 
Military Academy, West Point, N. Y. 
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There seems to be, especially in connection with planning the 
post-war program for education, a live interest in the size as well as 
in the number of schools. The number of 1-teacher schools continues 
to decrease. In the decade from 1930 to 1940 the number decreased 
35,700, or 23.9 percent. In the biennium 1940-42, the number 
decreased 5,908, or 5.2 percent. There remained 107,692 of these 
very small schools in 1941-42. No data are available to show the 
size of elementary schools for the United States as a whole since en- 


rollments are not reported separately for each of the nearly 200,000 
such schools. 


Tas Le 3.—Decrease in 1-teacher schools, 1929-30 to 1941-42 


Percent 

Number of decrease 

1-teacher since 

Year: schools 1929-80 


Enrollments, 1941-42 


Approximately 29,200,000 persons were attending full-time day 
schools in 1941-42 (table 4). Of this number 20,400,000 were in 
elementary grades and kindergarten, 7,000,000 in secondary grades, 
and 1,400,000 in higher education. Most of the remaining 400,000 
were in private commercial and business schools and in schools of 
nursing doing post-secondary work. 
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6 BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1940-42 


Trends in Elementary and Secondary School Enrollment 


Elementary and secondary school enrollments, including public 
‘and private schools, decreased from 1939-40 to 1941-42 by 878,168 
pupils, 3.1 percent. This continues the downward trend since 1933- 
34, when the peak enrollment was 29,291,235. The 1941-42 enroll- 
ment is 2,011,197, or approximately 6.9 percent, less than this. 


TaBLe 5.—Kindergarten, elementary, secondary, commercial, normal school, and college 
enrollments, 1889-90 to 1941-42 


Type of school, by level 1889-90 1899-1900 1909-10 1919-20 
Total kindergarten and elementary 
schools_-___-.- 14, 181, 415 16, 224, 784 18, 457, 228 20, 864, 488 
Kindergartens: 
Public. -..--- smal 115, 145 131, 657 2 293, 970 481, 266 
i Ee 116, 082 93, 737 2 52, 219 29, 683 
Elementary: 
Pc concesanntednnivanhsdunnenaccaesae 12, 504, 373 14, 852, 202 16, 604, 821, 18, 897, 661 
| aE EEE ne 1, 645, 815 1, 147, 188 1, 506, 218 1, 455, 878 
Total secondary 357, 813 695, 903 1, 111, 393 2, 495, 676 
Public high schools 3___.......-.-..------------ 202, 963 519, 251 915, 061 2, 200, 389 
Private high schools #_._.__..._..-....--------- 94, 931 110, 797 117, 400 213, 920 
Preparatory departments of colleges__-........- 51, 749 56, 285 66, 042 59, 309 
Secondary grades in training schools__-....-.-.- 8, 170 9, 570 12, 890 22, 058 
Total higher education --____......-..- 156, 756 237, 592 355, 215 597, 880 
Normal schools and teachers colleges-_--.-..--- 34, 812 69, 593 88, 561 135, 435 
Colleges, universities, and professional schools_- 121, 942 167, 999 266, 654 462, 445 
Private commercial and business schools (day 
and evening). ..........-.-.------.----------- 78,920 91, 549 155, 244 335, 161 
Type of school, by level | 1929-30 1933-34 1939-40 1941-42 


Total kindergarten and elementary 
PE niucsvanecccuansnatcmnsnesncsees 23,588,479 | 423,200,486 | 521,044,924 5 20, 356, 500 


Kindergartens: 
723, 443_| 601, 775 594, 647 625, 783 
Private. ........ 54, 456 6 37, 506 57, 341 7 57, 341 
Elementary: 
IE ck cncchuncenebinniawhhtewnidecanonne 20, 555, 150 20, 228, 014 18, 286, 906 17, 588, 723 
Ps icitanicnentpinnbdimenentntipinaaand 2, 255, 430 2, 333, 191 2, 106, 030 2, 084, 653 
Total secondary. 4, 799, 867 8 6,090,749 | ° 7,113, 282 9 6, 923, 538 
Public high schools 3... __.....-.--------------- 4, 399, 422 5, 669, 156 6, 601, 444 6, 387, 805 
Private high schools 3____..._...-..----.--.---- 10 341, 158 360, 092 457, 768 483, 195 
Preparatory departments of colleges_- ---....-.- 47, 309 24, 703 33, 091 39, 077 
Secondary grades in training schools__.........- 11, 978 36, 798 20, 979 13, 461 
Total higher education -_---.......... 1, 100, 737 1, 055, 360 1, 494, 203 1, 403, 990 
Normal schools and teachers colleges... ......--- 176, 462 136, 184 177, 045 144, 945 
Colleges, universities, and professional schools__-_ 924, 275 919, 176 1, 317, 158 1, 259, 045 
Private cial and busi schools (day 
EE aa 11179, 756 6 102, 286 12 634, 546 12 488, 112 


1 Data for 1887-88; distribution by public and private control estimated. 

2 Data for 1911-12. 

3 Data from high-school reports through 1919-20; since 1919-20 from Statistics of State School Systems. 
4 Does not include 61,885 pupils in residential schools for exceptional children. 

5 Does not include 61,731 pupils in residential schools for exceptional children. 

6 Data for 1932-33. 

7 Data for 1939-40. 

8 Does not include 5,739 pupils in residential schools for exceptional children. 

® Does not include 9,727 pupils in residential schools for exceptional children. 

10 Data for 1927-28. 

11 Data for 1928-29. 

12 Estimated on the basis of a study made by the War Emergency Council of Private Business Schools. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF EDUCATION 7 


The decrease in the enrollment of children in the elementary schools 
(grades 1-8) from the peak year of 1929-30 to 1941-42 was approxi- 
mately 3,232,000. This decrease is accounted for largely by a de- 
crease of 2,710,500 children in the age group 5 to 13 years, inclusive, 
during the same period. The remaining decrease is caused by better 
pupil accounting which has eliminated duplications within and be- 
tween States for pupils moving from one school system to another 
during the year and by better promotion policies resulting in less 
retardation of over-age pupils. 


TaBLe 6.—Changes in elementary school enrollment and population, 5-13 years of age, 
1889-90 to 1941-42 


Enrollment Population 5-13 years of age 


Year Percent Percent 


Number increase over Number increase over 
1889-90 1889-90 


14.4 15, 385, 793 16.7 

30. 2 17, 019, 650 29.0 

47.1 19, 992, 947 51.6 

66.3 22, 230, 101 68. 6 

" wd 48.4 20, 024, 827 51.8 

1 20, 356, 500 43.5 | 219, 519, 578 48.0 


1 Does not include 61,731 pupils in residential schools for exceptional children. Data for such schools are 
not available for earlier years. 
2 Estimated. 


Estimates based on the number of children born each year from 
1934 through 1942 show the approximate number of children who will 
be 6 years old each year from 1939 to 1948. Approximately 650,000 
more children will be available for the first grade in 1948 than in 1940. 
The low point in first-grade children was reached in 1942. The new 
high point will probably be reached in 1949 or 1950 (table 7). 


TaBLe 7.—Estimated number of children 6 years of age, 1940-48 } 


| | 
Year | Number | | Year Number Year Number 
2, 192,000 || 1044. ...........-..... 2, 557, 000 


1 Source, Letter from Scripps Foundation for Research in Population Problems. 


Enrollment by grade in 1941-42 compared with 1939-40 shows a 
decrease in every one of the 12 grades (table 8). In 1939-40 decreases 
had only reached the 8th grade as compared to enrollment in 1937-38. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF EDUCATION 9 


The total number of persons in the high-school age group 14 to 
17 years, inclusive, is beginning to decline, there being about 56,000 
fewer in 1941-42 than in 1939-40 (table 9). The expected increase in 
the proportion of the 14- to 17-year age group remaining in high school 
which might have counteracted the slight decrease in the total number 
in this group did not take place between 1939-40 and 1941-42 because 
of the employment opportunities that opened up to meet wartime con- 
ditions. Instead of the usual increase there was a decrease of 189,000 
in high-school enrollments from 1939-40 to 1941-42. The proportion 
of the 14- to 17-year age group remaining in school decreased because of 
the larger proportion going to work or entering the armed services at 
the age of 17. 


TaBie 9.—Increase in secondary school enrollment and population, 14-17 years of age, 
1889-90 to 1941-42 


Population 14-17 years 
Enrollment of age Number en: 
rolled per 100 
Year population, 
Percent in- Percent in- | 14-17 years 
Number crease over Number crease over of age 
1889-90 1889-90 
| aa 695, 903 94.5 6, 152, 231 14.9 ll 
1, 111, 393. 210.6 7, 220, 298 34.8 15 
 , eee 2, 495, 676 597.5 7, 735, 841 44.5 32 
| 5 eee 4, 799, 867 1, 241.4 9, 341, 221 74.5 51 
eee 17, 113, 282 1, 888.0 9, 720, 419 81.5 73 
Fie setnncnasncnncasencaosis 1 6, 923, 538 1, 835.0 2 9, 663, 982 80.5 72 


1 Does not include 9,727 children in residential schools for exceptional children. Data for such schools 
are pet a for earlier years. 
2 Estimated. 


Provisions for Exceptional Children 

Provisions are made in special classes in the public-school systems 
for children of the following types who can still benefit most by 
remaining with entirely normal children: 


Blind and partially seeing. Cardiac cases. 

Deaf and hard-of-hearing. Epileptic. 

Crippled. Mentally deficient. 

Aneemic cases. Truant or behavior problems. 
Tuberculous cases. Mentally gifted. 


In 1939-40 the last year for which data were gathered for these 
special classes in the public-school system, there were 314,000 elemen- 
tary and secondary pupils in these classes. The cases needing institu- 
tional care were sent to State and private residential schools which in 
1939-40 enrolled 71,000 pupils. 


Public High Schools, by Size and Type 


No detailed study of public high schools has been made since 
1937-38. At that time there were 25,308 schools, 40 percent having 
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fewer than 100 pupils each and 65 percent having fewer than 200 
pupils (table 10). There were 29 different grade groupings in the 
various types of separate junior, separate senior, junior-senior, and 
regular high schools (table 11). The 25,308 schools in 1937-38 have 
been reduced in number to 25,123 in 1941-42 (table 2) by the elimi- 
nation and consolidation of small high schools. Data on staff and 
students in all types of public high schools are not available for any 
year since 1937-38, but in 1941-42 there were 6,387,805 enrolled in 
the last four grades of the school systems which constituted the tradi- 
tional regular high-school grades (table 8). The number enrolled in 
the 7th and 8th grades in junior and junior-senior high schools in 
1941-42 is not known, but there would be more than 1,500,000. 

There were, therefore, in all types of public high schools approxi- 
mately 7,900,000 pupils enrolled in 1941-1942 as compared to the 
7,700,000 enrolled in 1937-88. 


TaBLeE 10.—Size of public high schools, by enrollment, 1937-38 


Schools Enrollment 
Size by enrollment 
Number Percent Number Percent 
Total__- 25, 308 100,0 7, 719, 600 100, 0 
467 1.9 2, 900 0.1 
1, 372 5. 23, 300 fe 
2, 643 10.4 97, 800 1.3 
3, O51 12.1 189, 200 2.4 
2, 661 10.5 231, 500 3.0 
6, 407 25. 3 957, 800 12.4 
2, 561 10.1 639, 000 8.3 
2, 271 9.0 907, 300 11.7 
1, 940 7.7 1, 298, 600 16.8 
SD: cociredschsovsednnnwcensenscsanenie 1, 444 5.7 2, 169, 500 28. 1 
2,500 or more... 240 9 906, 700 11.7 
Ungraded 34 of 34, 500 
Enrollment not reported. ._...............-..2. 217 9 1 261, 500 3.4 
1 Estimated. 


Table 11.—Number of schools, instructional staff, and enrollment in public high schools, 
by type, 1937-38 


Number of | Number of . 
Type schools | instructional — of 
reporting staff pup 
25, 308 314, 290 7, 719, 560 
Junior High Schools 
2, 372 52, 720 1, 408, 584 
2-year, white, 11 grades (2-3 plan) 38 
2-year, Negro, 11 grades (2-3 plan). ......---..-..------.---------- 3 \ 906 26, 054 
2-year, white, 11 grades (2-4 plan)....................-.-.-.------- 3 32 940 
2-year, white, 12 grades (2-4 
2-year, Negro, 12 grades (2-4 plan) - .- al 3 } 2,071 56, 230 
3-year, ll 592 15, 885 
3-year, white, 11 grades (3-3 plan) -- ; a” 
3-year, Negro, 11 grades (3-3 plan) - 3 } 1,73 49, 891 
3-year, white, 12 grades (3-2 plan) -- ‘ 7 289 7, 538 
3-year, white, 12 grades (3-3 \ 
3-year, Negro, 12 grades (3-3 plan) .......-.-.-.-.-.--.-.---------- 60 43, 486 1, 160, 804 
4-year, white, 11 grades (4-2 plan)-..--...--...---.-----------.---- 2 34 918 
4-year, white, 12 grades (4-2 plan)_..-...-........----------------- 225 } 2, 724 67, 483 
4-year, Negro, 12 grades (4-2 plan) ...---.---...-.----------------- 29 ” “s 


1 Supervisors, principals, and teachers. 2 (2-3 plan) is 2 grades in junior high and 3 in senior. 
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Table 11.—Number of schools, instructional staff, and enrollment in public high schools, 
by type, 1937-38—Continued 


Number of | Number of 
Type schools | instructional | — of 
reporting staff | pup 
Junior-Senior and Undivided High Schools 
6, 203 74,187 | 1,812, 063 
5-year, white, 11 grades or (2-3, 3-2 179 
pS Amel Negro, 11 grades or (2-3, 3-2 plan)_..........---2--2-2-2- 34 } 1,826 44, 258 
5-year, white, 12 grades or (2-3, 3-2 plan)__.-.-.-.-...-.-...-..---- 183 } 3,512 86, 585 
6-year, white, 12 grades plan). i 
6-year, white, 12 grades (3-3 plan) , 6 
6-year, Negro, 12 grades (3-3 plan) _ -- 123 \ 28, 157 708, 016 
6-year, white, 11 grades (2-4, 3-3 plan)............---.-.-.-----.--- 29 \ 871 25, 769 
6-year, white, 11 grades. 
6-year, white, 12 grades... | 
-year, white, 12 grades 
Negro, 12 grades (3-4 plan) 1 \ 467 11, 136 
Senior High Schools 
959 37, 376 972,218 
-year, white, 11 grades______- 7 
oa } 3, 324 88, 349 
-year, white, 12 grades. 
3-year, Negro, 13 grades... .. 8 28, 087 731, 235 
4-year, Negro, 12 grades..--..-.-.....---------.---------.---------| 5 } 5, 511 141, 995 
Regular High Schools | | 
4-year, white, 12 9, 415 
‘year, } 108, 155 2, 531, 984 
-year, white, 11 
Negro, 11 grades____- 591 \ 26, 787 650, 697 
-year or less, white, 12 grades_ — 
-year or less, white, 11 
3-year or less, Negro, 11 grades. __.......-..-.-.---...--.---------- 208 \ 878 15, 561 
Other | | | 
: High schools with fewer than 10 enrolled: | 
467 2, 871 
f Ungraded vocational day high schools_-...........-..--.---.----- | 34 1,076 34, 472 
Estimated number not reporting. 217 10, 810 261, 515 
Private Schools 
| Elementary Schools 
It is estimated from data reported to the U. S. Office of Education 
on private elementary schools for 1940-41 and to the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference on parochial elementary schools, for 
1941-42, that there were approximately 2,150,900 pupils enrolled in 
1941-42 in private and parochial elementary schools, including 
kindergartens. This is 10.5 percent of the total enrollment in all 
elementary schools as compared with 10 percent in 1931-32 and 10.3 
percent in 1939-40. 
The latest data on schools, teachers, and enrollment, according 
to the religious affiliation of the school are for the year 1940-41 
(table 12). 
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Tas ie 12.—Teachers and enrollment in private elementary schools, by religious affiliation 
or control, 1940-41 


N rr Teachers 1 Enrollment 
Religious affiliation or control hool 
reper’ | Total | Men |Women| ‘Total | Boys | Girls 
ete. . .......-.-...5--..--+2- 9,730 | 64,847 | 3,047 | 61,800 | 2,153,279 | 1,079,252 | 1,074,027 
ee eee 18 36 6 30 933 47 457 
ee 2 5 1 4 127 75 52 
Church of Christ, Scientist__._.___-- 8 29 3 26 384 1 228 
Congregational _--__._._....-------- 10 43 6 37 954 444 510 
BRIE ce cemcccncnccncncecoccnnacs 25 179 20 159 3, 040 1, 574 1, 466 
4 42 26 1 1,009 982 
890 | 1,419 | 1,107 312 54, 812 28, 248 26, 564 
Methodist ____..-.------------------ 26 55 8 47 1, 482 608 874 
...... 26 91 19 72 2, 105 1,026 1,079 
Protestant Episcopal _.-.-....------ 100 283 99 184 5, 190 2, 873 2,317 
Reformed ___-- eeeseseanpesccennncansl 6 15 4 11 503 406 97 
Roman Catholic... ___-..- * 60, 081 1, 183 | 58,898 | 2,035, 182 | 1, 018,694 | 1,016, 488 
Seventh-day Adventist__ 62 96 12 84 3, 079 1, 595 1, 484 
Other denominations 98 17 81 2, 325 1, 125 1, 200 
Nonsectarian 2, 375 536 | 1,839 42, 154 20, 970 21, 184 


1 Sex distribution of teachers for Roman Catholic schools revised since originally published. 


Secondary Schools 


There were approximately 512,700 secondary pupils enrolled in all 
types of private and parochial schools or departments in 1941-42, 
an increase of 5 percent over the number enrolled in 1939-40. These 
secondary pupils in nonpublic schools constituted 7.4 percent of all 
secondary students in 1941-42 as compared with 6.8 percent in 
1939-40. The only distribution of the number of schools, teachers, 
and enrollment, according to the religious affiliation of the school, 
is for the data reported in 1940-41 (table 13). 


TasLE 13.—Teachers and enrollment in private secondary schools, by religious affiliation 
or control, 1940-41 


— er Teachers | Enrollment 
Religious affiliations or control schools —— 
Total | Men Women| Total | Men |Women 
| 

2,997 | 30,130 | 11,547 | 18,583 | 457,768 | 214, 463 | 243, 305 
24 245 154 91 3, 063 1, 754 1, 309 
Brethern_.__--....-------.------- 4 21 8 13 234 106 128 
Church of Christ, Scientist .- 8 35 17 18 169 108 61 
Church of the Nazarene -.--- 2 14 8 6 283 132 151 
Congregational____.....-.--- 9 81 28 53 1, 266 592 674 
Friends___....---------------------------- 19 ,278 140 138 2, 496 1, 284 1, 212 
25 144 102 42 2, 362 1, 322 1, 040 
Mennonite 2 12 157 74 83 
ee 28 280 132 148 2, 951 1,481 1, 470 

Pilgrim Holiness 12 177 87 90 
Presbyterian__.........------------------- 27 212 90 122 3, 232 1, 672 1, 560 
Protestant Episcopal.....-...-.----------- 101 | 1,044 591 453 8, 523 5, 498 3, 025 
8 122 102 20 1,977 1, 681 296 
Boman Catholic. ...............---...-.-- 2,105 | 20,976 | 6,536 | 14,440 | 361, 123 | 157, 583 | 203, 540 
Seventh-Day Adventist 70 394 213 181 4, 712 2, 212 2, 500 
2 14 5 9 87 
Other denominations . 23 322 181 141 3, 219 1, 708 1, 511 
536 5,895 | 3,226 | 2,669 | 61,554 | 37,034 | 24, 520 


| 
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High-School Graduates 


Public and private secondary schools graduated almost a million 
and a quarter students in 1941-42 (table 14)' and for the seventh 
year in succession graduated more than a million pupils. 

The number graduated in 1941-42 was equal to 51.2 percent of 
the number of persons age 17 (table 15) showing that more than half 
of our children are getting a completed high-school education. If 
this keeps up in the post-war period and a considerable number | 
continue their education through 1 or more years of college, the 
educational level of the population will be raised considerably over 
a period of years. 


TaBLe 14.—High-school and college graduates from publicly and privately controlled 
schools, 1930-1942 


High school College 
Year 
Total Boys Girls Total Men Women 

x 300, 376 366, 528 122, 484 73, 595 
746, 948 337, 489 409, 459 130, 78, 284 51, 756 
4 374, 729 452, 262 138, 063 83, 271 , 792 
870, 922 402, 871 468, 051 137, 954 83, 313 54, 641 
914, 853 431, 860 482, 993 137, 845 83, 354 , 491 
458, 738 506, 361 140, 903 84, 992 55, 911 
1, 015, 345 485, 616 529, 729 143, 961 86, 629 57, 332 

1, 067, 712 504, 562, 839 154, 452 92, 154 
1, 120, 079 524, 129 595, 950 164, 943 97,678 67, 265 
1,170, 777 551, 424 619, 353 175, 722 103, 754 71, 968 
1, 221, 475 578, 718 642, 757 186, 500 109, 829 76, 671 
1, 231, 925 577, 718 654, 207 185, 924 106, 859 79, 065 
1, 242, 375 576, 717 665, 658 185, 346 103, 889 81, 457 


1 High-school data revised since originally published. 


Tasie 15.—Number of persons graduated from public and private high schools per 100 
persons 17 years of age, 1869-70 to 1941-42 


Number 
Number 
Year graduated Number 
= a years of age 17 years of 
age 
16, 000 815, 000 1.2 
23, 634 949, 026 2.5 
43, 731 1, 259, 177 3.5 
1, 489, 146 6.4 
156, 429 1, 786, 240 8.8 
311, 266 1, 855, 173 16.8 
, 904 2, 295, 822 29.1 
21, 221,475 2, 403, 074 50.8 
1, 242, 375 3 2, 428, 000 51.2 


1U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
2 Revised since originally published. 
3 Estimated. 


1 For data for 1870 to 1929, inclusive, see U. S. Office of Education Bulletin 1940 No. 2, ch. I, Statistical 
Summary of Education, 1987-38, p. 12. 
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Urban and Rural Public Schools 


Because there is no common definition of urban and rural places 
followed by the 48 States, the States are unable to report data directly 
according to this classification. The U.S. Office of Education, there- 
fore, collects data for the urban places as defined by the United States 
Census which are in general ‘“‘incorporated places of 2,500 population 
or more” that have independent school systems fairly coterminous 
with the limits of the urban community. To these it adds estimates 
for the urban part of those county systems that serve urban areas. 
This urban total is subtracted from the U. S. total as reported by the 
48 States and the District of Columbia to get a remainder which 
represents education in “rural territory,” as defined by the U. S. 
Census. The latest data derived by this process are for 1939-40 
(table 16) and show that the average annual salary of the teaching 
staff in rural schools was only half as much as in urban schools, $959 as 
compared with $1,955. There are other marked differences in the 
standards of service and expenditure which seem to show inequality of 
educational opportunity between urban and rural schools. 


Taste 16.—Comparison of urban and rural public schools, 1939-40 


Item Urban Rural 

4, 74, 702 57, 245, 573 
Population 5-17 years of age (inclusive), Apr. 1, 1940 !__..............---- 14, 703, 957 15, 041, 289 
Number of school buildings..................-.-....--------------------- ‘37, 7, 700 189, 062 
419, 816 455, 661 
Men____ 86, 580 108, 145 
333, 236 347, 516 
20. 4 23.9 
13, 309, 547 12, 123, 995 
6, 747, 247 6, 185, 170 
6, 562, 300 5, 938, 825 
Aggregate days attended. .............---.-.-------.-------------------- 2, 105, 646, 344 1, 752, ae 991 
11, 587, 667 10, 454, 484 
Average instructional staff * per school building__...................-.-.- 11.8 2.4 
Average number of pupils enrolled per school building. pateneneeeKen omued 63 

Average number of pupils enrolled per teacher ?____ i. 31.7 26. 


6 
Average length school term in 181.7 167.6 
Percent of pupils enrolled attending daily. 86. 2 
158. 2 144.5 


Average number of days attended by mw § pupil enrolled -_-. 
ineseebkatet 445, 852 465, 983 
Average 
Per pupil in average daily attendance. ..-.......-.....--------------- 


Instructional staff: 3 
Number of positions__- 
$1, 955 $959 
Current expense, excluding interest: 
$1, 213, 507, 345 $728, 291, 883 
$105 $70 


Interest payments: 


$88, 507, 753 $42, 859, 143 

Per pupil in average daily attendance----...........-.-.-.----------- $7. 64 $4.10 
Capital outlay: 

Total . $132, 249, 323 $127, 096, 669 

Per pupil in average daily attendance. ..-..........-.--------------- $11. 41 $12. 16 
Indebtedness: 

$2, 086, 727, 000 $749, 005, 283 

Per pupil in average daily attendance. $180 $72 
Estimated value of schoo] property: 

$5, 390, 927,351 | $2, 244, 185, 195 


1U.8S. Bureau of the Census. 
2 Figures revised since original patente. 
8 Supervisors, principals, and teachers. 
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Selected Data for State School Systems 


Because of the wide demand for certain items of public-school statis- 
tics for each State by persons who do not need the complete detail given 
in Statistics of State School Systems two tables of such items are in- 
cluded in thisSummary. These tables provide some indication of the 
differences that exist between the school systems in the various States. 
While the length of the school term in days varied by 42 days from the 
lowest, 145.7 in Mississippi to the highest, 187.7 in Illinois, the average 
number of days attended by each pupil enrolled varied by 51.9 days 
from 118.0 days in Mississippi to 169.9 days in Michigan. This 
means that the average pupil in Michigan received 24% months more 
schooling in 1941-42 than the average pupil in Mississippi, including 
both white and Negro in both States. 

If about the same number of pupils entered school each year and 
remained for 12 years we would expect to find about 33.3 percent of the 
total enrollment in the four high-school grades. For 1941-42 New 
York State had 32.6 percent of its enrollment in the high-school grades, 
but Mississippi had only 12.1 percent in these grades. 

There seems to be a direct relationship between the large number of 
school administrative units (many of them very small) and the small 
percentage of pupils transported to school (table 17). This is partic- 
ularly noticeable in such States as Illinois with 12,027 administrative 
units and only 3.3 percent of its pupils transported to school, Kansas 
with 8,624 units and 6.9 percent of its pupils transported, Michigan 
with 5,521 units and 7.9 percent of its pupils transported, Nebraska 
with 7,009 units and 3.1 percent of its pupils transported, New York 
with 6,106 units and 9.2 percent of its pupils transported, and Wiscon- 
sin with 6,881 units and 7.1 percent of its pupils transported. In 
contrast, from 28 percent to 38 percent of the pupils are transported 
in States such as Florida, Louisiana, North Carolina, Virginia, and 
West Virginia, all of which have relatively few administrative units 
served by fewer and larger schools. 
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TaBLe 17.—Length of school term, attendance and enrollment ratios, and number of 
administrative units in public day schools, by State, 1941-42 


Percent 
ign |Percent| Num- 
ion ercen 
length of days | pupils corel ied 
State of attended enrolled) \second.| |transport-| 
school | by each | attend- in public| ar: daily ed at tive 
term in} pu ang attend-| public | 
ays | enrolle aily ance per| expense 
tary and | (912) | teacher 
schools 
Continental United 
EE 174.7 149.6 85.6 84,2 26.0 24.5 18.3 | 115, 384 
ee 156.9 131.5 83.9 83.9 15.3 28.8 35.0 110 
Arizona_- 168. 2 129.4]. 76.9 84.0 20.3 26.0 18.7 397 
pS EE 160.5 127.9 79.7 85.2 16.4 27.8 23. 4 2, 644 
aaa 176.4 142.7 80.9 94.0 29.3 25.9 10.0 2, 794 
eee 169.8 150.8 88.8 86. 2 25.7 21.0 14.0 1, 851 
Connecticut 178.5 162.6 91.1 82.8 29.7 24.0 16.6 170 
Delaware. 182.7 160.0 87.5 79.3 26.7 23. 1 28. 6 16 
Florida. 169.3 148.1 87.5 83.6 22.1 24.3 28. 5 67 
Georgia. - 163. 1 132.7 81.4 88.2 18.1 26.4 24.9 1, 252 
Idaho. 174.1 146.8 84.3 96. 4 28.4 22. 2 22.7 1, 278 
ee 187.7 162.5 86.6 78.7 29.3 23. 2 3.3 | 12,027 
SEE 170.1 145.1 85.3 88.9 28.9 26.6 33.6 1, 149 
RES 176.0 150. 5 85.5 90. 5 27.3 18.8 12.4 4, 861 
OS eee 172.6 151.7 87.9 92.2 29.1 19.3 6.9 8, 624 
a 158.5 128.8 81.3 78.2 16.8 26. 2 19.7 261 
Louisiana. -..........--------- 167.2 140.5 84.0 76.5 22.1 26.0 33.5 67 
Side iictinchiabebennnncauate 177.4 158.0 89. 1 81.0 24.1 23.1 22.7 500 
CO eee 185.2 163.8 88. 4 70.4 24. 2 29.2 25.4 24 
M r s 176.4 154.9 87.8 76.9 30.9 23.9 8.3 351 
Michigan...............------- 180.0 169.9 94.4 77.4 26.3 26.6 7.9 5, 521 
a 173. 2 150. 2 86.7 81.9 28.8 21.1 15.1 7, 681 
Mississippi sniinihGeineeenaieanneeaeeniite 145.7 118.0 81.0 95.0 12.1 29.7 25.9 5, 065 
DNs Suaghnactiengumnmecns: 175.0 141.6 80.9 86.6 24.5 22.8 13.1 8, 661 
154.7 87.9 83. 2 29. 2 17.5 23.4 2, 066 
153. 5 86.1 90. 8 30.9 16.5 3.1 7, 009 
133.1 76.4 96. 0 25.7 21.0 13.9 289 
155.7 87.9 71.4 28. 6 21.9 20. 2 240 
160. 6 87.7 84.6 30.3 22.4 14.5 559 
134.6 76.9 86.5 18.3 27.0 22.5 1, 730 
155.3 83.9 90.9 32.6 23.4 9.2 , 106 
North Carolina...........-...- 164. 6 147.3 89.5 86. 2 23.6 31.2 38. 2 170 
North Dakota__-.. ----| 170.0 151.1 88.9 82.5 24.4 15.6 14.8 2, 274 
a ----| 181.8 166. 4 91.6 82. 8 30.1 26.4 24.6 , 666 
Oklahoma. -- accel 150. 6 85.5 89.5 24.9 24.8 23.7 4, 518 
Oregon. .......-.-- -| 173.1 148.4 85.7 89.5 30.4 22.4 24.6 1, 926 
Pennsylvania. ---- --| 181.3 160. 8 88.7 79.4 30. 2 26.5 13.8 2, 517 
Rhode Island_--... --| 180.0 154.0 85. 5 76.4 28. 1 22.9 2.5 39 
South Carolina... --| 163.7 132.8 81.2 84.9 18.2 25.2 17.8 1, 742 
South Dakota. -... -| 174.5 150.7 86.3 85. 2 27.3 14.6 7.4 3, 001 
a ee 165.9 137.1 82.6 84.2 17.3 25.9 21.6 160 
Texas_ 172.0 139.3 81.0 80.9 26.3 23. 1 22.0 5, 107 
aa 174.1 157.0 90. 1 89.4 29.2 27.4 23. 4 40 
Vermont... --| 180.7 159.6 88. 4 77.0 21.5 20. 2 10.9 269 
Virginia. -| 180.0 155.9 86.6 85.5 21.8 27.8 33. 2 124 
Washington___- --| 179.5 139.6 77.8 94. 4 29. 6 25.9 30.9 1, 148 
West Virginia...............-- 172.4 153.7 89.1 85.2 21.7 25.3 30.5 55 
Wi i 177.7 167.6 94.3 71.7 30.3 23.1 7.1 6, 881 
la 175.1 139.8 79.8 94.1 27.4 16.8 24.1 376 
District of Columbia_.--.....-| 169.6 144.1 85.0 88.8 25. 5 26.1 el 1 
Opies of the 

Unit tates_....... 190.0 166.5 87,7 51.3 9.0 38.7 5 130 
ee 180.0 132.6 73.7 136.9 22.0 18.5 9.9 74 
Canal Zone. 198.9 172.6 86.8 91.7 18.5 
Puerto Rico__-- 190.0 167.3 88.1 47.2 5.6 40.3 4 56 
Virgin Islands 186. 4 162.0 86.9 55.3 10.1 eS Liscrcaneencbensonens 


170.4 percent, including natives of Alaska enrolled in U. 8S. Government schools. 
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For the United States as a whole, the State as a governing unit 
supplies over 30 percent of the revenue receipts for financing the school 
system. Approximately half of the income (over 47 percent) is 
supplied by the State in 13 States, including the small State of Dela- 
ware, which supplies 90 percent from State sources (table 18). The 
State was the only public source supplying a larger proportion of 
income for the United States as a whole in 1941-42 than in 1939-40. 
The State is gradually assuming financially the responsibility it has 
legally for the maintenance of free public education. 

As would be expected, teachers salaries (average $1,507) and the 
current expense per pupil (average $103.49) were somewhat higher 
in 1941-42 than in 1939-40. There is, however, a greater range in 
1941-42 between the highest average salary, $2,618 for New York 
State, and the lowest average salary, $517 for Mississippi, than in 
1939-40 since the New York aversge increased slightly and the 
Mississippi average decreased slightly. 

In 1941-42 a little more than half as much was spent on new grounds, 
buildings, and equipment per pupil ($6.54) as in 1939-40 ($11.70). 


Tas_e 18.—Financial data for public day schools, by State, 1941-42 


Annual expendi- 
Percent distribution of revenue irs 
receipts from governmental 7" ture per pupil iD | Vaiue of 
Average average daily at- | “school 
salary of tendance for— mes 
princi- 
State pals, su- 
pervisors,| Current 
. and | expense | | 
Federal] State |County| Local | teachers outlay anes 
terest) 
Continental United 
Sta 1.5 31.4 6.2 60.9 $1,507 | $103.49 $6. 54 $371 
Alabama 3.3 55.0 22.8 18.9 787 40. 58 3.09 103 
Arizona 1.2 54.8 5.5 38.5 1, 653 108. 72 6. 95 264 
3.0 47.4 3.8 45.8 7 41.09 3. 27 130 
6.0 43.2 1.8 49.0 |.......... 174. 67 17.09 443 
Py 9.0 20. 3 70.0 1, 417 107. 69 5. 46 362 
89.5 1, 932 129. 87 5.77 485 
1.8 6 t........ 8.2 1,741 115. 39 1. 30 592 
1.0 47.4 21.5 30.1 1, 130 75. 24 9. 33 270 
OO) ean 2.4 7.3 16.3 24.0 806 45. 47 3. 07 141 
Idaho____..-...-------------- 1.0 23. 8 14.7 60. 5 1,115 89. 88 7.76 302 
es 1.2 9.0 re 89.7 1, 807 134. 33 11. 16 560 
PY 31.7 67.0 1, 505 98. 42 5. 44 372 
1.6 2.5 95.1 1, 061 98.77 5. 97 336 
8 12.9 13. 4 72.9 1,021 91.7 2. 32 372 
1.8 38. 1 7.9 32. 2 936 53. 30 4.13 160 
Louisiana. -_....._..------- 1.8 56.6 32. 2 9.4 1, 086 69. 55 5. 04 209 
1.0 88.1 1, 70. 72 2. 98 267 
Maryland 1.2 23.4 33. 5 41.9 1,713 95, 85 6.91 348 
Massachusetts. 86.4 2, 049 131. 92 2. 23 555 
Michigan____--.-- 1.1 44.6 5 53.8 1, 671 105. 38 7. 53 445 
Minnesota 11 34.4 -6 63.9 1, 288 109. 64 5.41 471 
M ississippi 5.7 35. 2 15.5 43.6 517 32. 98 |......-. 135 
Missouri----.-..-.-.-------- | 1.0 31.5 1.0 66.5 1, 223 90. 67 4.97 333 
Montana. -8 17.1 61.0 1, 224 126. 61 8. 50 432 
2.7 6.3 2.1 88.9 854 87. 90 3.76 383 
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TaBLe 18.—Financial data for public day schools, by State, 1941-42—Continued 


Annual expendi- 
Percent distribution of revenue 
receipts from governmental ture per Ri il in Value of 
sources Average average daily at- | ‘coh ‘ool 
salary of tendance for— t 

princi- 

State pals, su- pop 

pervisors,| Current 

age daily 

others | | Capital | attend- 

Federal} State |County| Local | teachers ance 
terest) 
Nevada. --.__..-..----------- 3.4 19.9 5 21.2 1, 644 138. 52 11.13 448 
New Hampshire._.__._--___ 1.7 6&0 |........ 92.3 1, 293 102. 61 6.73 394 
New Jersey - .4 9.8 13.7 76.1 2, 157 169. 99 4.31 613 
New Mexico____.--- 1.4 77.9 12.4 1, 190 86. 39 9.74 213 
New -4 65.9 2,618 181. 21 9. 32 670 
North Carolina__.....-.-.--- 2.1 66. 3 22.5 9.1 1,019 . 28 5. 25 159 
— Dakota_...-.-.-.----- 7 20.8 5.0 73.5 750 82. 92 4, 22 366 
7 35. 4 .3 63. 6 1, 747 112. 29 5. 20 420 
Oklahoma cane ecentecdeenceen 2.6 43.1 §.2 48.1 1, 120 74. 86 1,25 224 
OUNBOM..... .........022..-.--. 8 2.2 22. 2 74.8 1, 430 110. 84 8. 40 383 
24.6 74.8 1,7: 118. 09 5.10 434 
Rhode Island__..-...-------- 7 Se 89.1 1, 830 134. 03 5. 40 563 
1.9 48.5 5.3 44.3 48. 70 2.79 147 
1.9 17.9 3.0 77.2 844 100. 73 5. 37 375 
17 37.3 45.9 15.1 880 52.91 4.02 134 
1.0 49.3 5 49.2 1,091 83.7 10. 91 

9 eS ee 59.0 1, 454 7. 60 6.97 367 
2.8 76.3 |....<... 80.9 , 001 94. 89 5.17 288 
1.6 35.7 34. 6 28.1 1,047 57. 26 5. 16 194 
2.1 54.2 5.0 38.7 1, 920 130. 50 10.79 408 
1.0 49.8 49.2 |._.....- 1, 265 73. 95 5. 32 224 
en a eres .9 29. 4 7.5 62. 2 1, 428 110. 52 6. 81 440 
Wyoming. -.-....-.--.--...-- 9.1 21.1 17.2 52.6 1, 145 126. 61 7. 63 376 
of Columbia. - 10.5 89.5 2, 329 137. 48 22.74 661 
1, 281 36, 37 4,80 16 
1, 938 157. 55 2.84 407 
1,745 118. 51 179. 40 411 

899 31. 68 | 72 | 61 
Virgin Islands. 45. 7 | 


Trends in Public Elementary and Secondary Education, 
1869-70 to 1941-42 


Changes in census, enrollment, staff, receipts, expenditures, and 
various derived statistics are shown for decades from 1870 to 1940, 
for the economic depression year of 1933-34, and for the biennium 
from 1939-40 to 1941-42 in table 19. One of the significant changes 
in trends during the biennium was the drop from 85.3 to 84.2 percent 
in the number of children 5 to 17 years of age, inclusive, who were 
enrolled. The percentage of children enrolled attending each day 
also dropped from 86.7 to 85.6. This reversal of trends in percentages 
of enrollment and attendance is probably due considerably to the 
demands of industry for additional labor. The smaller amount than 
usual spent this year for new grounds, buildings, and equipment 
caused changes in the proportions of the total budget spent for the 
various purposes, a much larger proportion being used for salaries 
than in recent years. 
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Although the total expenditure per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance increased, partly due to decreases in enrollment and attendance, 
the expenditure per capita of total population decreased from $17.77 
in 1939-40 to $17.25 in 1941-42. 
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Higher Education 


Except for undergraduate women in arts and science schools, there 
were decreases in enrollment in higher education for both men and 
women in both regular and summer sessions, on both undergraduate 
and graduate levels and in both schools of arts and sciences and pro- 
fessional schools from 1939-40 to 1941-42, showing that war condi- 
tions were already beginning to affect the colleges (table 20). 

Although there were 1,154 fewer bachelor’s and 2,083 fewer master’s 
degrees granted in 1941-42 than in 1939-40, the decrease was entirely 
in degrees granted to men (5,940 fewer bachelor’s and 2,329 fewer 
master’s) the women receiving more degrees (4,786 bachelor’ s and 
246 master’s). 

Income for educational and general purposes increased 9.6 percent 
from approximately $571,000,000,to $626,000,000 from 1939-40 to 
1941-42, but income specifically designated for increase of plant and 
additions to permanent funds decreased except for student loan funds. 
These received additions of almost $1,800,000 in 1941-42 compared 
with only a little over $1,000,000 in 1939-40. Because of war con- 
ditions, funds specifically designated for new buildings decreased 
(55 percent). 

Expenditures for educational and general purposes (not including 
extension courses) increased 8.9 percent. It is significant, however, 
that of the items included, the large increases were for organized 
research, 25.7 percent, and organized activities related to instruction, 
38.7 percent, and not for routine instruction. 


TaBLe 20.—Summary data for institutions of higher education, 1939-40 and 1941-42 


1 Administrative and instructional. 
2 Revised since original publication 
3 Estimated for institutions not reporting this item. 


Item 1939-40 1941-42 
Number of institutions on mailing list 1,751 1, 769 
A. Staff, students, and degr 
Number reporting students, and degrees. 1, 708 1,720 
Staff! time equivalent): 
ae 131, 552 134, 137 
94, 536 96, 251 
Women 37,016 37, 886 
Resident college enrollment: 
Regular session only... x 21, 494, 203 1, 403, 990 
2 893, 250 818, 559 
Women 600, 953 585, 431 
Summer session.. 456, 679 426, 849 
Men...-.... 185, 277 171, 795 
271, 402 255, 054 
Third week of fall term (men and women)3_..._....---.- 1, 364, 815 1, 180, 365 
Students enrolled for first time (men and women)_--..... 417, 550 379, 070 
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r education, 1939-40 and 1941-—42— 


Continu 
Item 1939-40 | 1941-42 
A. Staff, students, and degrees—Continued. 
Number reporting staff, students, and degrees—Continued. 
Resident college enrollment—Continued. 
Arts and sciences: 
j Undergraduate “ 744, 827 719, 054 
Men... siacgawatdussedawaestioadsass 406, 556 379, 454 
| 338, 271 339, 600 
Graduate.........-.....-.---.----------------------- 54, 584 45, 175 
20, 873 18, 175 
Professional schools: 
646, 999 596, 194 
424, 487 383, 988 
Women. 222, 512 212, 206 
51, 535 40, 206 
33, 917 26, 220 
17, 618 13, 986 
Bachelor’s (including first professional) ---.........--.--- 186, 500 185, 346 
109, 829 103, 889 
76, 671 81, 457 
26, 731 24, 648 
16, 508 14, 179 
ees 10, 223 10, 469 
3, 290 3, 497 
Honorary (men and women). 1, 452 1,619 
B. ~~ 
Number reporting receipts................----------------------- 1,609 1,628 
designated for additions to: 
ysical $66, 208, 774 $30, 096, 440 
2, 305, 870 1, 670, 196 
Student loan funds_____.._..-.---......--------.------------- 1, 043, 057 1, 792, 067 
Other nonexpendable funds___.........--------..-.-.-------- 2, 480, 537 2, 229, 872 
Educational and general 4__.............-..-.----.-.------------- . 571, 288, 116 626, 295, 821 
Student 200, 896, 617 201, 364, 783 
Endowment earnings. -- 71, 304, 241 74, 074, 813 
Federal Government... 38, 859, 955 58, 231, 545 
151, 222, 535 166, 531, 881 
County, city, and district governments-____................-- 24, 392, 256 27, 057, 483 
Private gifts and grants___.............----.----------------- 40, 452, 846 45, 916, 372 
Sales and services of organized activities._.........-..--...... 32, 776, 630 40, 308, 019 
Miscellaneous and unitemized sources___..-.....-------..--.. 11, 383, 036 12, 810, 925 
Auxiliary enterprises and activities..............-..-------------- 143, 923, 145 157, 424, 398 
C. Expenditures: 
Number reporting expenditures_-___...........-.----------------- 1,609 1, 628 
Educational and general: 
Administration and general expense_...........--....-------- $62, 826, 835 $66, 968, 127 
Resident instruction 280, 247, 703 298, 557, 519 
Organized research -___- 27, 266, 103 34, 286, 841 
Physica! soa yoy operation and maintenance_-_-.........------- 69, 611, 807 72, 594, 486 
Organized activities related to instruction............--..--- 27, 224, 769 37, 770, 717 
Subtotal. 486, 664,296 | 529, 940, 192 
EEE ne 35, 325, 461 | 42, 525, 245 
Total educational and general expenditures_-_._....---_..- 521, 989, 757 | 572, 465, 437 


¢ Excluding receipts specially designated for physical plant and nonexpendable funds. 
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r education, 1939-40 and 1941-42— 


Continu 
Item 1939-40 1941-42 
C. Expenditures—Continued. 
Auxiliary enterprises and activities__ ‘ 124, 184, 299 137, 327, 911 
Other noneducational expenditures. _- 28, 514, 329 , 375, 432 
Capital outlay. -............--..- - 83, 764, 961 50, 201, 751 
D. Propert | 
Namber reporting property-- 1, 440 (5) 
Total.........------------ _..| $4, 518, 383, 918 | (8) 
Endowment funds 6_______--- ----| 1,686, 282, 767 (5) 
Annuity 49, 536, 7! (5) 
Student loan funds._...............--..------------.------------- 28, 784, 189 (5) 
Grounds, buildings, and improvements ?_.._........------------- 2, 303, 302, 488 (5) 
450, 477, 675 (5) 


5 Data not tabulated. 


6 Including funds temporarily Senenientng as endowments. 


7 Including unexpended plant funds. 


The trend of increasing college enrollments has been stopped 
temporarily by the war conditions (table 21) with the result that 
enrollments in 1941-42 equalled only 14 percent of persons 18 to 21 
years of age, inclusive as compared with 15 percent in 1939-40. 


TaBLeE 21.—Increase in college enrollment and population 18-21 years of age, 1889-90 
to 1941-42 


Enrollment Population 18-21 years of age Number 

¥ per 

om: | Percent Percent 

Number increase since) Number increase since 

| 1889-90 1889-90 
oe, J 237, 592 51.6 5, 930, 765 15.1 4 
RIK. cisnctcnccoscccnsenweccoen 355, 215 126.6 7, 335, 453 42.4 5 
597, 857 281.4 7, 343, 794 42.6 8 
1920-30. ..........-......-.-....- 1, 100, 737 602. 2 9, 026, 741 75. 2 12 
. eee 1, 494, 203 853. 2 9, 753, 537 89.3 15 
1941-42. 1, 403, 990 795.7 19, 932, 577 92.8 14 
1! Estimated. 


Summer Session and Extension and Correspondence Work 


The trend of increase in summer session enrollments since 1933-34 


stopped in 1941-42 (table 22). 


The similar trend in collegiate ex- 


tension and correspondence courses stopped in 1939-40, but the 
upward trend in noncollegiate extension and correspondence work 
continued, although the total number of students engaged in this 
form of study is still small compared with 1931-32. 
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TaBLe 22.—Enrollment in summer session and in extension and correspondence work in 
institutions of higher education, 1919-20 to 1941-42 


Enrollment Enrollment 
Extension and 
Year Extension’ Year correspondence 
Summer | and cor- Summer 
session ! | respond- session ! 
ence 2 Collegi- | Noncol- 
ate legiate 
gg 132,849 | 101,662 || 1931-32_................- 414,260 | 265, 265 174, 921 
og eee 220, 311 155, 163 eee 303,754 | 208, 507 45, 484 
278,125 | 194,147 || 1935-36.................- 370,026 | 251, 469 46, 45: 
| | eee 340, 461 324, 810 |} 1087-86.......cccccee---- 429, 864 | 295, 351 75, 822 
382,776 | 360, 246 || 456,679 | 292, 236 70, 145 
26, 84! 281, 483 
1 For odd years. 


2 Break-down by level not available before 1931-32. 


Junior Colleges 


Although since 1925-26 enrollments in junior colleges publicly 
controlled have exceeded enrollments in those privately controlled, 
the number of public institutions of this type has always been less 
than the number of private institutions, but has been increasing. 
Reports for the Biennial Survey of Education were received from 
one more public than private institution, due to differences in com- 
pleteness of reporting, although the Educational Directory, 1941-42, 
published by the U. S. Office of Education, listed 239 public and 250 
private junior colleges (table 23). The total enrollment figure 
decreased from 1939-40 to 1941-42 in spite of the fact that reports 
were received from 5 more junior colleges in 1941-42. This changed 
the upward trend in enrollments which has been continuous, except 
perhaps for the depression year of 1933-34 when fewer institutions 
reported than two years previously. 


TaBLe 23.—Junior colleges and their enrollment, 1919-20 to 1941-42 


Total Publicly controlled Privately controlled 
Year 
Number | Enrollment | Number/ Enrollment | Number | Enrollment 
52 8, 102 10 2, 42 5, 162 
12, 124 17 4, 771 63 7, 353 
132 20, 559 39 9, 240 93 11,319 
153 27, 095 47 13, 859 106 . 
248 44, 855 114 28, 437 134 16, 418 
277 55, 616 129 36, 501 148 19, 115 
342 85, 063 58, 887 183 26, 171 
322 78, 480 152 55, 869 1 22, 611 
415 102, 453 187 70, 557 228 31, 896 
453 121, 510 209 82, 041 244 39, 469 
1939-40. —_ 456 149, 854 217 107, 553 239 42, 301 
1941-42. 141, 272 
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College Graduates 


The long-term upward trend in the number graduating from 
college annually with bachelor’s or first professional degrees changed 
in 1941-42 by a slight decrease of 0.6 percent from 186,500 to 185,346 
from 1939-40 to 1941-42. This trend is undoubtedly a result of war 
conditions and will continue until after the war (table 24). 


TaBLE 24.—Number of persons graduated from — per 100 persons 21 years of age, 
1869-70 to 1941-4. 


Number grad-| Number of | Number grad- 


Year uated from persons 21 aa 
College! years of age 2 years of age 
9, 371 725, 000 13 
10, 353 998, 964 10 
4, 306 1, 246, 876 12 
25, 324 1, 426, 849 18 
34, 178 1, 789, 404 L9 
48, 622 1, 821, 712 2.7 
122, 484 2 211, 031 5.5 
186, 500 2, 367, 661 7.9 
185, 346 3 2, 441, 489 7.6 


1 ae s and first professional degrees only. 
2U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 
3 Estimated. 


Degrees Granted by Institutions of Higher Education 


Approximately 20 percent more first degrees are granted by schools 
and colleges organized to train for one profession than by gencral 
schools or colleges of arts and sciences (table 25). The arts and sciences 
schools, however, granted approximately 20 percent of all first degrees 
in professional fields in 1941-42 (23,172 out of 124,098). 

The fact that teachers are needed to teach the fourth of the popula- 
tion attending day school full-time accounts for the large number of 
first degrees granted in the field of education, 43,132, or 34.8 percent 
of all first degrees in professional fields. No other profession serves so 
large a portion of the population daily. The other major professions 
in the order of the number of first degrees granted were: Commerce, 
18,117; engineering, 15,521; law, 5,733; and medicine, 5,601. Edu- 
cation and engineering lead in the number of master’s degrees granted 
in 1941-42, and education and agriculture in the number of doctor’s 
degrees. 


1939-40... 
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TaBLe 25.—Degrees granted by institutions of higher education, 1941-42 


Degrees 
Bachelor’s | 
Field | 
Schools of Master’s Doctor’s 
schools arts and 
sciences 
100, 926 84, 420 | 24, 648 3,497 
Arts and sciences............-.-----.--.--------|.----------25- 61, 248 10, 474 2, 339 
100, 926 1 23, 172 214,174 21,158 
Agvionttore. ......-.-.---..-----------..--- | 4, 858 205 543 156 
12, 542 5, 575 670 54 
37, 468 5, 664 9, 721 425 
Engineering (all branches) _.......----.---- 14, 847 674 1,043 129 
472 1, 528 
Home economics. --...-.-.-..-------------- 4, 092 2, 932 173 4 
610 916 52 1 
x 5, 733 4685 125 35 
Library science. 875 371 46 
Medicine._----- 5, 601 5 2, 320 194 35 
Music_. 1, 405 1, 797 553 6 
Veterinary 4 1 
| 
1 Majors in professional fields in schools of arts and sciences. 4 Prelaw. 
2 Granted by professional schools only. 5 Premedicine. 
3Predentistry. 


Schools of Nursing 


The normal enrollment in schools of nursing is a little under 100,000 
of which over a third are entering students. The normal number of 
graduates from all types of courses, but usually 3-year, is a little under 
25,000 (table 26). On January 1, 1942, the 1,299 State accredited 
nursing schools reported enrollments of 91,457 students to the National 
Information Bureau of the American Nurses Association. This was 
a 7.4 percent increase over enrollments reported by this group of schools 
in January 1940. At this same rate of increase the total enrollment in 
all schools of nursing in 1941-42 would be about 105,000. 


TaBLe 26.—Enrollment and graduates of 1,304 schools of nursing, 1939-40 


| 
Item | Total | Men | Women 
Enrollment: 
97, 345 2, 064 95, 281 
Entering students_-_-__...-....---------.------------------ 37, 200 1, 459 | 35, 741 
Graduates 
24, 076 1,211 | 22, 865 
Course of 5 years or more__._......--....-.-..----.------- 469 5 464 
3-year 22, 064 217 21, 
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Teachers 


There were approximately 1,093,000 teachers at all levels of educa- 
tion from kindergarten through college reported to the U.S. Office of 
Education in 1941-42, about 11,000 fewer than in 1939-40. Super- 
intendents, supervisors, and principals are not included. 

The total number of teachers and the number of elementary public- 
school teachers decreased for both men and women, but in public 
secondary schools most of the decrease in men teachers was offset 
by an increase in women teachers (table 27). 

The increase in the number of teachers in private schools, especially 
men, is due partly to the fact that a much larger number of the 
religious (priests and brothers as distinguished from the laity) were 
teaching in the Catholic schools in 1941-42 than in 1939-40, according 
to data supplied by the National Catholic Welfare Conference. For 
all teachers the proportion of men and women remained approxi- 
mately as it was in 1939-40, 27 percent men and 73 percent women. 


TaBLeE 27.—Teachers in schools and colleges, 1919-20 to 1941-42 


1919-20 1929-30 1939-40 1 1941-42 
Type of school, by level = 
Men |Women| Men | Women| Men |Women| Men |Women 


'151,215 (663,958 |2217,138 |2820, 467 |301, 131 |803, 152 |293,719 | 799, 367 
Kindergarten and _ elementary 
schools: 
Public......................--- 63, 024 |523, 244 | 67,239 | 573,718 | 67, 140 |508,060 | 59,567 | 499, 261 
Private__._..__...---.---....-- 6, 322 | 38,977 | 31, 466 | 3 60, 101 3, 047 | 61,800 | 3,720 | 61,792 


Private 4_______ 
Preparatory de 


fauaaee 32, 386 | 70,289 | 74, 532 | 138,774 |126,837 |173, 440 |123, 627 | 176, 433 

: 5,698 | 9,248 | 38, 157 | 313,631 | 11,547 | 18, 583 | 11,960 | 19,719 
partments of 

colleges 


--| 2,714 | 1,568 1, 564 1,251 | 1,968] 1,753 | 1,727 1, 745 
Higher education: 
Normal schools and teachers 


colleges: 
Publie_._.__------------.-- 2, 963 5, 161 5, 315 7, 588 | 5 4,946 | 5 5,737 | 55,284 | 55,863 
Private____...._---.-..-.-- 597 866 680 880 5 365 5 657 5 347 5 579 
Universities, colleges, and 
professional schools____.__._- 33, 229 | 8,020 | 55, 297 15, 112 |580, 936 |524, 176 |583, 278 | 5 25, 157 
Residential schools for exceptional 
61,165 | 2,744 | 71,578 | 76,571 | 81,107 | 84,599 | 91,107 | 4, 599 
Federal schools for Indians and 
eee eee 141 652 447 1, 132 438 947 452 969 
Private, commercial,and business 
schools Kg hMimnttekenananwemmnwubey 2,976 | 3,189 } 191,863 | 192,211 [11 2,800 |11 3, 400 | 12,650 | 11 3, 250 


! Sex distribution for private elementary schools revised since originally published. 

2 Does not include 1,000 men and 502 women duplicates in universities, colleges, and professional schools. 

3 Data for 1927-28. 

4 Data for 1929-30 and subsequent years include teachers in junior high schools. 

5 Includes duplicates between noncollegiate and collegiate departments and critic teachers in institutions 
of higher education. 

® Data for 1917-18, 

7 Data for 1926-27. 

§ Distribution by sex estimated. 

Data for 1939-40. 

10 Data for 1928-29. 

1 Estimated on the basis of a study made by the War Emergency Council of Private Business Schools. 
Does not include part-time teachers. 1939-40 data revised since originally published. 
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Schools for Negroes 


Public Schools, Elementary and Secondary 


Seventeen States and the District of Columbia maintain separate 
schools for the Négro race. In the District of Columbia, however, 
facilities, including salary schedules, length of term, supervision, 
types of courses, ete., are the same for both races. In most of the 
States with dual school systems, the standards for the schools for 
Negroes are below those for the whites. The average length of the 
school term changed by only a fraction of a day between 1939-40 and 
1941-42, but it decreased from 170.8 to 170.2 days for schools for 
whites, and increased from 156.3 to 156.8 for schools for Negroes 
(table 28). 

Similarly the average number of days attended decreased from 
145.0 to 143.5 days for white pupils, but increased from 125.7 to 
128.0 days for Negro pupils. The pupil-staff ratio decreased slightly 
for both races. 

Only 13 States and the District of Columbia reported the average 
salaries of the white and Negro teachers separately in 1939-40, but 14 
States and the District of Columbia reported them in 1941-42; all 
except Kentucky, Tennessee, and West Virginia. In general the 
average salaries increased during the biennium for both races. 


TaBLe 28.—Comparative data for white and Negro schools in 17 States and the District 
of Columbia, 1941-42 


Average number of | Number of pupils | Average annual sal- 
Average length of days attended enrolled per ary of principals, 
term in days in by each pupil en- member of in- supervisors, and 
State or District of schools for— rolled in schools structional staff ! teachers in 
Columbia for— in schools for— schools for— 
Whites | Negroes | Whites | Negroes | Whites | Negroes | Whites | Negroes 
etd... 170, 2 156, 8 143.5 128.0 28.6 
Alabama. ..-..----.- 159.9 151.3 134.4 126. 2 30. 6 40.0 $923 $458 
Arkansas...-....---.- 164. 8 146.9 131.6 116.5 32.7 41.2 740 441 
Delaware.......-.... 182. 6 183. 4 161.2 153. 8 25.0 27.0 1, 796 1, 440 
Pioride.....<0-...<.- 170.5 166. 0 150. 5 141.9 25.7 30. 0 1, 282 671 
Georgia.............. 167.5 154.9 139. 0 121.8 29.4 37.8 961 
Kentucky ---..---..-- 157.6 170.3 128.1 138.7 30. 6 27.7 () () 
Louisiana. -- weld 175.7 152.9 148.3 127.4 26.8 40. 2 1, 302 
Maryland. 180. 2 185. 5 160. 6 158.9 31.0 34. 2 1,741 1, 593 
Mississippi 165. 4 29.4 42.4 712 
issouri-. 174.7 178.7 141.9 138. 4 27.2 33. 3 1,211 1, 403 
North Carolina 164.7 164. 5 150. 3 140.4 32.0 36.0 1,079 7 
Oklahoma_._......-- 176. 2 175.0 150.8 148. 4 26.8 23.8 1, 125 1,074 
South Carolina. 173.8 150, 2 146. 5 116.0 27.4 36. 2 1, 
Tennessee _......-.-- 165.9 166. 0 137.0 137.3 29.3 35.8 () (2) 
173.6 163. 6 142.1 125. 2 26. 6 32. 2 1, 147 754 
0) ee 180.0 180.0 157.5 151.3 29. 5 34.9 1, 133 765 
West Virginia --___.- 172.5 171.5 153. 6 154. 2 27.5 27.4 2 (2) 
District of Columbia- 169. 4 170. 1 143. 6 143.9 27.5 32.1 2, 329 2, 329 


1 Principals, supervisors, teachers, and other instructional staff 
2 Separate data not available 
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Institutions of Higher Education 

There were 43,331 students enrolled in the 107 separate institutions 
for the higher education of Negroes reporting in 1941-42 as compared 
with 43,003 in the 105 colleges reporting in 1939-40, and the propor- 
tion of women students increased from 57.2 percent to 59.7 percent. 
The proportion of women in all colleges increased from 40.2 percent 
to 41.7 percent. The larger proportion of women in colleges for 
Negroes is probably due to the fact that the major professional outlet 
for the employment of Negroes is teaching in which field many more 
women are employed than men (table 29). 


TaBLe 29.—Resident college enrollment of institutions for the higher education of Negroes, 
by sex and State, 1941-42 


| Resident college enroll- 
| Number of ment ! 
State or District of Columbia | institutions _ 
reporting 
Men Women 
Total 107 17, 444 25, 887 
Alabama 7 1, 822 2, 316 
Arkansas 5 381 732 
Delaware - --- 1 49 86 
5 998 1, 485 
Mississippi. 7 471 636 
North Carolina................-.-...-.------.---.------.----- 12 2, 096 3, 605 
1 397 458 
Oklahoma. 1 269 412 
Pennsylvania 2 426 167 
South Carolina 11 1, 042 1,935 
Tennessee 7 8 1, 278 | 1, 980 
12 1, 643 2, 887 
6 1, 544 1, 722 
West Virginia 3 562 841 
District of Columbia — _______--.-------_-------------2.------ 2 1, 224 1, 492 


1 Regular session only. 


School Survival Rates 


The holding power of the schools through both high school and 
college continued to increase in the 1940-42 biennium. Of 1,000 
pupils, originally counted when they were in the fifth grade, 457 were 
graduated from high school in 1940 and 467 in 1942, and 69 were 
graduated from college in 1940 and 72 in 1942 (tables 30 and 31). 

The holding power of the high school itself (table 32) reached a 
peak in 1941 (583 out of 1,000) and held this peak for 1942. The 
holding power of the college itself (table 33) decreased during the 
biennium. Of 1,000 freshmen in the class of 1940, 508 were graduated, 
while of 1,000 in the class of 1942, only 472 were graduated. The war 
will greatly reduce the number of persons, especially men, who can 
enter or remain to be graduated from college. 
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Taste 30.—Number surviving through college per 1,000 pupils enrolled in the fifth 
grade in the years indicated 


Number surviving per 1,000 pupils in the fifth grade in— 
Education 
1906-07 | 1922-23) 1923-24) 1924-25 1025-2 1005-27 1927-28) 1928-29 1929-30) 1930-31 
Vitth grade t._............... 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 
High-school graduation. 139 252 270 302 316 333 355 378 403 417 
College graduation _.......... 23 52 51 53 57 60 65 69 70 72 
Year of college graduation....| 1918 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940} 1941 | 1942 


1 Fourth grade in 11-grade system; fifth grade in 12-grade system. 


Taste 31.—Number surviving, by grade or year, per 1,000 pupils enrolled in the fifth 


grade in the years indicated 


Number surv iv ing per 1,000 pupils in the fifth grade in— 
Grade or year 


1925-26] 1926-27 1927-28 1928-29 1929-30| 1930-31 1931-32) 1932-33) 1933-34 | 1934-35 
Elementary: 
Fifth t 1, 000 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000} 1,000 
Sixth. _._...... 911 919 928 939 954 943 929 935 944 953 
Seventh 815 824 834 847 861 872 889 895 892 
Eighth...............-.-- 745 754 779 805 825 824 818 831 842 
High 
os 642 677 714 736 760 770 780 786 792 802 
|: een 509 552 588 624 §47 652 651 #64 688 712 
)) 421 453 485 498 512 529 546 570 594 590 
/_ ea 370 400 415 432 454 463 482 510 512 513 
Graduates --_____-- 316 333 355 378 403 417 432 457 462 467 
Year of graduation. _________- 1933 | 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
College: 
Graduates. 57 60 65 69 .70 
Year of 1937 | 1938 | 1939 1940 1941 


1 Fourth grade in 11-grade system; fifth grade in 12-grade system. 


TaBLE 32.—Number surviving by high-school year per 1,000 pupils enrolled in the first 
year of high school in the years indica 


Number surviving per 1,000 pupils in first year of high school in— 


High-school year 1927-| 1928- | 1929- 1933-| 1934-| 1935- | 1936- | 1937- 1938- 
28 30 34 | 35 | 36 | 37 | 38 


1,000 |1,000 |1,000 |1,000 {1,000 |1,000 |1, 000 1,000 
768 | 793 | 815 | 823 | 848 | 852| 847] 835| 845| 

hee 627 656 | 669 | 680 | 677 674 | oar 700 725 751 736 
533 562 577 591 582 | 586 597 601 618 651 646 640 
465 495 492 | 492 498 | _ 513 | 531 | 541 554 581 | 583 583 


1980- 1932- 


Year of graduation __.| 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1936 | "1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 


TaBLE 33.—Number surviving through college per 1,000 enrolled at specified levels 


Level Number per 1,000 surviving to graduate from college in— 
ve 
1935 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
Fitth rade... 51 60 65 69 70 72 
First year of high school. 88 89 90 94 92 94 
First year of college _____- — — 418 467 479 508 505 472 


Educational Attainment of the Population 


Instead of asking the usual question on illiteracy (inability of a 
person 10 years of age or over to read and write in any language) the 
1940 Census asked the actual educational attainment in number of 


| 
| 
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years of school completed for each person 5 years of age and over. 
Summaries of these data are given in Part I, United States Summary, 
Population, Volume IV, Characteristics by Age, of the 16th Census of 
the United States, 1940. Data are given by single year groups, ages 5 to 
24, inclusive, separately for those attending school and those not attend- 
ing school (who have presumably completed their formal education), 
and by 5-year groups for persons from 25 to 74 years of age and for 
those 75 years and over. Differentiations are made for male, female, 
urban, rural-farm, rural-nonfarm, white, and nonwhite. 

The cumulative effect of mass education in recent years is shown 
by the median of 11.2 years of school completed by the population 
20 to 24 years of age as compared with only 8.4 years for the popu- 
lation 25 years of age and over (table 34). This is especially true of 
high-school education. A larger percent (44.4) of the youhger group, 
20 to 24 years, have completed the 4 years of high school than went 
to high school at all (39.6) of the group 25 years of age and over. 


TaBLe 34.—Educational attainment of the population 20 years old and over, 1940 


20 to 24 years 25 years and over 
School years completed 
umber 0 umber o 
persons Percent persons Percent 
11, 500, 504 100.0 73, 733, 866 100. 0 
No school years completed _.....---..-------------- 102, 361 -9 2, 799, 923 3.8 
Grade school: 
508, 466 4.4 7, 304, 689 9.9 
709, 607 6. 2 8, 515, 111 11.6 
2, 400, 003 20.9 25, 897, 953 35. 1 
High school: 
2, 672, 439 23. 2 11, 181, 995 15. 2 
DR iiitinignkcnikncmecansetenaskaeanemaiman 3, 666, 404 31.9 10, 551, 680 14.3 
College: 
1, 056, 338 9.2 4, 075, 184 5.5 
384, 946 3.3 3, 407, 331 4.6 
Median school years | 11.2 | 8.4 


1 Not including persons for whom school years completed were not reported. 
Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


Sources of Income for Education 


The income for publicly and privately controlled education (ex- 
cluding income from auxiliary enterprises and activities and income 
for additions to permanent funds) increased about $100,400,000 in the 
1940-42 biennium, largely from public funds. Student fees that had 
increased over $20,000,000 in each of the two previous bienniums 
- increased less than $500,000 in the 1940-42 biennium, and income 
from gifts decreased about $2,300,000 as contrasted with over $5,500,- 
000 increase in income from this source in the previous biennium. 
This clearly shows that some of the usual sources of income for the 
privately controlled institutions (student fees and gifts) dried up 
during the 1940-42 biennium (table 35). 
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TaBLe 35.—Biennial increases in income for education, by source, 1936-38, 1938-40, 


and 1940-42 
Source 1936-38 1938-40 1940-42 
dan $451, 020,000 | $103, 986, 000 | $100, 384, 000 
360, 610, 000 62, 279, 000 81, 470, 000 
20, 862, 000 21, 900, 000 468, 000 
kes 20, 464, 000 5, 537,000 | 1! —2, 284, 000 
Other sources.............. 49, 084, 000 14, 270, 000 20, 730, 000 


1 Decrease. 


Of the total income for publicly controlled education (table 36) a 
larger percentage was received from Federal and State funds in 
1941-42 than in 1939-40 (35.5 percent as compared with 34.1 per- 
cent); a smaller percent was received from county, city, or school 
district funds (61.1 percent as compared with 62.5 percent); and the 
same percent (3.4) was received for each of the two periods from 
student fees, gifts, and other sources. Although data are not avail- 
able for sources of income for private elementary and secondary 
education, tuition fees are the largest source of income, except for the 
parochial schools which are largely church-supported. 


TaBLe 36.—Sources of income for education, 1941-42 


Elementary Residential 
and Institutions schools for 
Source of income Total secondary of higher exceptional 
schools education children 
(1939-40) 
Grand total....................- $3, 543, 295, 567 | $2,829, 958, 585 $656, 392, 261 $56, 944, 721 
Publicly controlled... .........-.--.-.-- 2, 991, 296, 703 | 2, 593, 958, 585 1 348, 100, 762 49, 237, 356 
“Total governmental. -..........-- 2, 889, 815, 375 | 2, 593, 712, 370 247, 814, 292 48, 288, 713 
83, 338, 030 34, 305, 190 | 
Sees R 979, 539, 773 760, 310, 199 170, 940, 861 48, 288, 713 
County, city, or district 1, 826, 937,572 | 1, 799, 096, 981 27, 840, 591 |.___. oicaiah acta 
Private subsidies, gifts, and 
10, 797, 050 246, 215 10, 550, 835 () 
34, 842, 329 948, 643 
Privately 551, 998, 864 | 236,000,000 | 4308, 291,499 7, 707, 365 
Total governmental.--......-.--- 4A. rere 19, 138, 990 4, 098, 986 
8, 041, 230 4, 098, 986 
Student GEE 146, 471, 477 () 
Private subsidies, gifts, and 
331, 697, 953 3 236, 000, 000 92, 351, 428 3, 346, 525 


1 Does not include $68,578,059 for auxiliary enterprises and activities, or $6,695,034 for increase of permanent 
funds, including gifts for this purpose. 

2 Not reported separately. 

3 Estimated. . 

4 Does not include $88,846,339 for auxiliary enterprisés and activities, or $31,815,417 for increase of per- 
manent funds, including gifts for this purpose. 

5 Includes $261,854 undistributed by source. 


The trend toward an increased proportion of tax funds for the 
public-school system from the State continues with 31.6 percent from 
State taxation and appropriation in 1941-42 as compared with 30.7 
percent 2 years earlier, and 19.5 percent 10 years earlier.: In this 
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way the State as a unit equalizes the financial support of public 
education and thus provides better education in some places within 
the State than could be provided by local support only (table 37). 


TaBLE 37.—Receipts from taxation and appropriation for the public-school system, 
1931-32 to 1941-42 


Total Source Total Source 
Year T- Year per- 
cent) State | County| Local cent) State | County | Local 
19.5 8.8 71.7 || 1937-88. ...-.--- 100.0 29.8 6.5 63.7 
23. 4 9.4 67.2 || 1939-40_._- -| 100.0 30.7 6.7 62.6 
29.4 7.1 63.5 || 1941-42. 100.0 31.6 6.2 62.2 


Expenditures for Public and Private Education 


The very large portion of the educational systems that reported 
to the U. S. Office of Education spent about $3,203,500,000 in 1941- 
42, approximately $4,000,000 more than in 1939-40, but the publicly 
supported schools spent $25,000,000 less and the privately supported 
schools $29,000,000 more in 1941-42 than in 1939-40 (table 38). 
There is aconsiderable amount of money spent, mostly from tuition fees, 
by private commercial schools; private trade and vocational schools; 
private schools of art, music,and drama;and private correspondence 
schools that do not report to the U. S. Office of Education, which is 
not included in the approximately $532,000,000 reported expended 
for privately supported education in 1941-42. 

Excluding the expenditures for education of special classes in 
residential schools for exceptional children and for Indians on reserva- 
tions, 51 percent of educational expenditures are for elementary schools, 
29 percent for secondary schools, and 20 percent for higher education. 


TABLE 38.—Expenditures for schools reporting, including capital outlay, 1941-42 


Publicly Privately 

Schools Total controlled controlled 
Total (continental United States) _-.-......._- $3, 203, 547,586 | $2,671, 653, 202 $531, 894, 384 
Elementary schools !..............-.-.----------------- 1, 623, 962,628 | 1, 453, 962, 628 2170, 000, 000 
934, 735, 060 868, 735, 060 2 66, 000, 000 

Colleges, universities, and professional schools (includ- 

ing preparatory departments)3______.---_-..22-.------ 574, 063, 247 283, 251, 646 290, 811, 601 
Teachers colleges and normal schools 4. _.._...--..------ 48, 603, 941 46, 220, 519 2, 383, 422 
Schools for delinquents §____._..............--.--------- 4, 270, 932 4, 169, 893 101, 039 
for thee ©... 2, 266, 084 946, 195 1, 319, 889 
Schools for the deaf §._............-.--.-.--.---- en 3, 185, 395 2, 084, 081 1, 101,314 
Schools for the mentally deficient §__................--.. 3, 284, 334 3, 107, 215 177, 119 
Federal schools for 9, 175, 965 


1 Distribution of expenditures between elementary and secondary a based on a secondary school 

pupil costing 70 percent more annually than an elementary school pupil. 
Estimated on basis of cost per pupil in public schools. 

3 Does not include $53,200,821 public, $75,174,276 private, and $128,375,097 total expenditures for auxiliary 
enterprises and activities, and $6,287,907 public, 21,588,891 private, and $27,876,798 total for other non- 
educational expenditures. 

4 Does not include $8,569,929 public, $382,885 private, and $8,952,814 total expendituies for auxiliary enter- 
0 Read activities and $347, 245 public, $151,389 private, and $498,634 total for other noneducational ex- 
pen itu 

5 1939-40 data for State and private residential schools reporting. Does not include city public schools. 


1931-! 
1933-: 
| 
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The cost of educating 25,448,450 students in publicly controlled 
schools in 1941-42 was 8.5 cents per day, per person 21 years of age 
and over (86,017,000, excluding members of the armed forces 
abroad) on July 1, 1942. The cost of educating the 3,335,496 
students lin private schools (for which expenditures are given) was 
1.7 cents. Therefore, the cost.for public and private education is 
10.2 cents per day, or $37.24 per year for 1941-42 as compared with 
10.4 cents per day or $38.10 per year in 1939-40 per adult. A median 
education of 11.4 years had been completed by the persons who became 
of voting age (21) in 1940. Thus we are supplying by means of public 
education approximately 12 years or more of education to half of our 
oncoming generation at a cost of under $450 per present citizen for 
the education of a future citizen. 


Expenditure Per Pupil in City School Systems 

While the wide variation of from $33.74 to $334.36 in the amount of 
money spent annually per pupil in a representative group of city 
school systems (table 39) is due partly to differences in the cost of 
living, it is due chiefly to differences in services offered and the general 
level of salaries paid. Both the median and average (arithmetic 
mean) expenditures per pupil decrease with the size of the city. 


TaB Le 39.—Total current expenditure per pupil in average daily attendance in 275 city 
school systems, 1941-42! 


Expenditure per pupil 
Size of city of 
Median Range 
Cities of 100,000 population or more-_.........---.---- 45 $117.00 | $53. 34-181, 80 $139, 28 
Cities of 30,000-99,999 population. ___.._....--.----- 7 111. 43 41. 38-236. 92 115. 65 
Cities of 10,000-29,999 population. 80 94, 37 33. 74-334. 36 97.10 
Cities of 2,500-9,999 population. _...._.......-.----- 80 87. 27 36. 72-182. 97 87. 99 


1 Source: Expenditure Per Pupil in City Schools, 1941-42, Circular No. 219. 


Federal Expenditures for Education 


In 1941-42 the Federal Government appropriated approximately 
$316,000,000 from regular and emergency funds for educational pur- 
poses (table 40). The $82,000,000 from regular funds was for six 
general purposes: (1) Administration, research, and service by the 
U. S. Office of Education $1,000,000, (2) higher education in land-grant 
colleges $31,000,000, (3) regular vocational education in public 
secondary schools $22,000,000, (4) vocational rehabilitation of civilians 
$3,000,000, (5) to States and for the public-school system of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia from leases or royalties or in lieu of taxation of 
Federal property for support of schools $6,000,000, and (6) the support 
of Federal schools for Indians, for the Panama Canal Zone, for prep- 
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aration for military service and for education in certain institutions 
in the District of Columbia $19,000,000. The $234,000,000 appropri- 
ated from emergency funds was for three major purposes: (1) War 
training programs $117,000,000, (2) school facilities in war-affected 
localities $54,000,000, and (3) closing out or adaptation to war uses 
of the depression programs of the NYA, WPA, and CCC, $63,000,000. 


Tas _e 40.—Federal funds authorized or expended for educational purposes, 1941-42 


Nonemergency funds: 
U.S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency: 
Administration, research, and service by the office in 


Total apportionment to the States and territories for voca- 
tional education and rehabilitation. 55, 711, 247 
Land-grant colleges. 30, 913, 125 
Instruction in agriculture and mechanic arts ?________ 5, 030, 000 
Agricultural extension service 3___________________-- 18, 956, 918 
Agricultural experiment stations 4__.._._____._____-- 6, 926, 207 


Vocational education at secondary level 25_____.________- 21, 768, 122 


Training of teachers__________.__._.-.------------ 2, 168, 756 
Agricultural education. 7, 125, 653 

Trade and industrial education 6__..._._...._____--- 7, 170, 888 

Home economies education______.....------------- 4, 048, 825 
Distributive occupations._____......----------_---- 1, 254, 000 
Vocational rehabilitation ?__...._._..------------------ 3, 030, 000 
Federal schools for Indians and natives of Alaska 7____________ 10, 274, 440 
Federal oil and mineral royalties §___.__.._.-__._-_--------- 2, 562, 985 
National forest funds 9__________-..-------------.--------- 1, 670, 044 
National grazing funds 1_____ 449, 290 
United States Military Academy ™_______.__-_.-_---_.----_-- 3, 578, 198 
United States Naval Academy "__..........---...---------- 2, 493, 661 
State marine schools ®_______________-_---_--------------. 190, 000 
Public schools in Panama Canal Zone___________-.-_-_------- 1, 796, 559 
National Training School for Boys_________----------------- 344, 320 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf_____.__.-.-.------------- 142, 360 
Public schools of the District of Columbia__._........------- 1, 463, 453 


Emergency funds: 
U.S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency: 


Administration of defense training 8___._______.--..___- 1, 357, 962 
College and high-school student aid (National Youth Admin- 
Education program (Work Projects Administration) - 18, 785, 939 
School building (Work Projects Administration) _......-...--- 25, 846, 520 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 40.—Federal funds authorized or expended for educational purposes, 1941-42— 
Continued 
Emergency funds—Continued. 

Vocational defense training (secondary schools)___._....-_---- 99, 704, 280 

Assistance for war-affected localities (construction and mainte- 
Education of Civilian Conservation Corps enrollees_____~___-- 1, 803, 000 


1 Funds available for regular activities; does not include administration of defense training. 

2 Administered by U. S. Office of Education. 

3 Administered by U. S. Department cf Agriculture. : 

4 Administered by U. 8S. Department of Agriculture. Includes cost of administration, research, and 
service of the staff in Washington, D. C., and of the printing of official experiment station documents. 

‘ The amount indicated is the maximum amount authorized for apportionment to the several States and 
Territories. 

6 A certain part of this sum may be used for home economics education. 

7 Expenditures compiled by Office of Indian Affairs. 

8 This amount represents 37.5 percent of receipts from the Mineral Leasing Act, which is paid to the various 
States receiving such funds for roads or schools. 

*§ Twenty-five percent of the current national forest receipts, chiefly from timber and grazing rights, is 
paid to the States for public roads and schools of the counties in which the forests are situated. 

10 Taylor Grazing Act of June 28, 1934. 

1 The pay of cadets at the Military Academy is included, but the pay of midshipmen at the Naval 
Academy is not included. 

12 To reimburse the States of California, Massachusetts, New York, and Pennsylvania for expenses in- 
curred in maintenance and support of their marine schools, $25,000 each; in addition, the use of $90,000 
was authorized for the maintenance and repair of ships loaned to the schools by the U. S. Navy. 

13 Includes $150,962 of transferred funds. f 


Value of Property and Endowments of 
Educational Institutions 


Current data were gathered and tabulated in 1941-42 for property 
values for the public elementary and secondary school systems show- 
ing a total value of $8,594,303,256 made up of $7,801,417,262 land, 
buildings, and equipment, and $792,885,994 permanent school funds, 
State debts to permanent school funds, and estimated value of unsold 
school lands. The latest data for property values for other educa- 
tional institutions are for 1939-40. 


Federally Aided Vocational Education 


Among major functions of the U. S. Office of Education is the ad- 
ministration of the appropriations for Federal aid to vocational edu- 
cation. For every dollar of Federal money put in the program in 
1941-42 the State and local school systems put in $1.84. The 
program consisting of evening, part-time, and all-day classes in 
agriculture, trade and industry, and home economics, and evening 
and part-time classes only in distributive education, enrolled a total 
of over 2,600,000 students in classes operated under the State plans in 
1941-42 (tables 41 and 42), about 300,000 more than in 1939-40. 
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There was in 1941-42 in addition to the regular vocational educa- 
tion program a war production training program in which 2,383,453 
persons were trained for jobs in war industries. 


TasLe 41.—Enrollment in vocational schools or classes operated under State plans, year 
ended June 30, 1942 


Agricul- | Trade and | Home eco- | Distributive 
Type of school Total ture industry nomics education 
DIOL... nnnncccucenscancccens> 2, 629, 737 610, 050 850, 597 954, 041 215, 049 
802, 609 219, 533 85, 207 295, 724 202, 145 
ee a ee 622, 314 49, 977 467, 939 91, 494 12, 904 
Senne 1, 204, 814 340, 540 297, 451 566, 823 |........-...2. 


TaBLe 42.—Expenditure of Federal, State, and local money under State plans for 
vocational education, 1930-31 to 1941-42 


Expenditure ! Expenditure ! 


From From From From 
Total Federal | State and Total Federal | State and 


funds | local funds funds | localfunds 


| | 
$32, 143, 192 |$7, 978. 729 164, 463 || $36, 399, 285 $10,013,669 | $26, 385, 616 
33, 402, 403 | 8, 414, 834 | 24, 987, 569 || 1937-38__ 44, 994, 537 | 17,737,118 | 27, 257, 419 
52, 668, 491 | 19,434,554 | 33, 233, 937 


30, 126, 888 | 7,728, 245 | 22, 398, 643 
28, 188, 417 | 6,950,945 | 21, 237, 472 55, 081, 312 | 20,004,232 | 35, 077, 080 
-| 57,705, 117 | 20,546,607 | 37, 158, 510 


-| 29, 289, 923 | 9, 371,980 | 19, 917,943 
59, 022, 743 | 20,757,509 | 38, 265, 234 


33, 427, 834 | 9,748,925 | 23, 678, 909 


1 For agriculture, trade and industry, home economics, teacher-training, and distributive education. 
Libraries 


Statistics on libraries are collected in four separate studies in order 
to give sufficient detail to be useful for different types of libraries. 
There are about 38,000 libraries in the United States, distributed as 
follows: 6,500 public libraries, 28,000 ormorecentralized school libraries, 
1,600 university and college libraries, 250 State and Federal libraries, 
and 1,500 special libraries. The latest data for public libraries are 
for 1938-39, for college libraries 1939-40, and for school libraries 
1941-42. Recent data on State, Federal, and special libraries are 
not available from any governmental source. 


Public Libraries 


In 1938-39 public library service was available to approximately 
two-thirds of the total population and one-fifth of the total population 
were registered borrowers (table 43). 


1930-31......... 

1931-32_........ 

1934-35... ...... 
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TaBsie 43.—Public library statistics, 1938-39 


Number of public libraries on mailing list._........-.---.------- 6, 880 
Population of area served by reporting libraries... .......------- 79, 095, 716 
Number of registered borrowers. __.____.----.----------------- 24, 084, 916 
Book stock (5,668 libraries)___.........-.-.--..--------------- 104, 728, 725 
Circulation of reporting libraries: 

Undesitnated . .. 26, 109, 735 


Personnel in libraries: 
Professional and subprofessional: 


Clerical: 
Expenditures (5,452 libraries) : 
$48, 832, 043 
Percent of public libraries reporting_______-----------------.--- 84. 3 
Percent. of total U. S. population served by reporting libraries__--- 60. 4 
Percent of population in area served reported as registered bor- 
Percent of circulation reported as: 
Book stock per capita of population in area served___.__..------- 1.3 
Operating expenditures per capita of population in area served - --- $0. 62 


Libraries of Institutions of Higher Education 

More than 1,300, about 78 percent, of the institutions of higher 
education reported data for the college libraries in 1939-40. They 
had approximately 72,000,000 books, having added more than 
3,000,000 during the year. They employed 4,700 professional 
librarians and 6,700 persons on the total staff (table 44). 
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TABLE 44.—College and university library statistics, 1939-40 


Coll aon 
Teachers | Normal| Junior 
Item Total pose colleges | schools | colleges 
schools 
Number of institutions of higher edu- 
cation listed in Educational Direc- 
= er 1, 699 734 263 181 62 459 
Number reporting--.-......-...---.----- 1, 321 629 152 149 40 351 
Percent reporting...-.....--...-..---- 77.8 85.7 57.8 82.3 64.5 76.5 
Book stock: 
Number added during year------- 3, 194, 578 2, 549, 131 152, 937 270,122 | 24, 544 197, 844 
Number at end of year__.....-.--- 71, 666, 801 | 59, 382,014 |4, 566,676 | 4,579,323 | 394,514 | 2,744, 274 
Circulation: 
ee 26, 441,007 | 17, 252,545 |1, 141,552 | 4,417,807 | 494,444 | 3, 134, 659 
Reserved books. -.-- 36, 591,088 | 27,893,976 | 523,613 | 5,749,291 | 285,222 | 2, 138, 986 
Interlibrary loans: 
a Se 89, 880 65, 475 3, 883 9, 822 1, 920 8, 780 
eae 65, 896 61, 219 2, 509 948 126 i 
Library staff............-.----.-25000--- 6, 761 5, 244 408 525 49 535 
Profeasional...............cccc.0.-. 4,717 3, 545 287 430 40 415 
59 488 31 37 
Clerical and others..........-.-.--. 1, 453 1, 211 90 60 9 83 
Student enrollment_-_-......-..--.----- 1, 215, 175 907, 332 68, 173 122, 489 8, 860 108, 321 
Undergraduate - -......----------- 1, 111,058 809, 267 64, 353 120, 257 8, 860 108, 321 
104, 117 98, 065 3, 820 
Operating receipts. .......------------ $19, 056, 240 |$15, 402,776 | $866, 215 |$1, 611, 436 |$113, 760 |$1, 062, 053 
Institutional allocation. -....._.._- 15, 975, 434 | 12, 790, 038 701,778 | 1,460,956 | 110, 465 912, 197 
Income from endowments and 
SG Apiimadang oosterrdisassthaane 1, 644, 702 1, 396, 008 131, 620 49, 182 1, 141 66, 751 
CO 2 ee 835, 499 695, 577 10, 358 81, 641 733 47,190 
Other income... -.._.-.-----------.- 690, 605 521, 153 22, 459 19, 657 1, 421 35, 915 
Operating expenditures_..-.......-.-- 17, 976, 231 | 14, 572, 765 791,814 | 1, 552,083 | 110, 854 948, 715 
Library otaff...................... 9, 383, 706 7, 507, 537 469, 316 829, 088 65, 018 512, 747 
Student wages. __...- wesenernipeide 1, 251,721 | 1,020, 268 25, 637 142, 271 5, 213 58, 332 
Books, periodicals, bindings and 
rebindings _____-_- ---.-------| 6,530,895 | 5,356,950 | 259, 989 536,497 | 37,351 340, 108 
Other, excluding building mainte- 
I hind neicvicdcpcdecudeboencnncs | 809, 909 688, 010 36, 872 44, 227 3, 272 37, 528 


Capital outlay__._....-.-.------.----. | 4,270,470 | 2, 469, 975 | 20, 827° | 1,844, 770 | 2, 283 | 432, 606 


Public-School Libraries 


Approximately three out of every four superintendents of schools 
reported data for their school libraries in 1941-42 and these reports 
covered the library situation in more than half of the public elementary 
and secondary schools and the library service or lack of it for almost 
70 percent of all public elementary and secondary school pupils 
(table 45). 

Of the 17,000,000 pupils covered, about 96 percent had some form 
of school library service. Of the 74,796 schools for which the type of 
library service was reported, a little less than two-thirds (59 percent) 
had classroom collections, a little more than one-fourth (27 percent) 
had centralized libraries, and one-tenth had loan collections only. 
The median centralized library had 1,239 volumes, had added 106 
volumes during the year, and had 4% books per pupil. 

Income and expenditures for library service were reported by about 
half (57 percent) of the school systems reporting. The income and 
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expenditures in these systems for all library purposes per pupil who 
received library service of any type were approximately $1.35, of 

which the expenditure for reading materials (books, pamphlets, and 
periodicals) was approximately 50 cents per pupil having library 

service. If the 194,149 pupils in these school systems in schools } 
without library service of any kind are included, the expenditure for 

reading material for all pupils is only 48.8 cents per pupil 


45.—Public-school libraries, 1941-42 
School systems: 


Usable reports received__.--....-.------------------------ 6, 077 
Percent replying 74. 1 
Schools in systems: 
Number in all. systems... 208, 235 
Number covered by usable reports !____-_..___..------------ 111, 503 
Number reporting some form of library service______-_______- 102, 502 
Number reporting no library service_____._._.-________--_- 9, 001 
Enrollment: 
Number enrolled in all systems__.___...._-_-__-.-_--__-___- 24, 562, 473 
Number covered by usable reports._-_.__._._-__---_------- 17, 056, 008 
Number reported receiving some form of library service__.._... 16, 351, 365 
95. 9 
Number reported receiving no library service___________---.- 704, 643 
Percent not served.............---.----.-.--------------- 4.1 


Type of library service: 
Percent of schools served by: 


Centralized 27. 1 
Classroom collections 59. 3 
Loan collections 10.0 
No library facilities. 3. 6 
Centralized libraries: 
Average number of volumes per library___.___._._-_---_--- 1, 893 
Median number of volumes per library________-_._-___--_-- 1, 247 
Average number of volumes per pupil___-___.--_-------_--- 4.5 
Number of volumes per library added during year__________- 2, 167, 328 
Average number of volumes added per library_._________---- 107 
Total income and expenditures for libraries: 
Number of systems reporting._...-_._.__.-.---.--------.-- 3, 471 
Enrollment in systems reporting---___-_.___.--------.----- 9, 308, 628 
Average income per system_______--___-_-_---_----------- 3, 620 
Average income per pupil enrolled__.__._._____.--_-----.-- 1. 35 


1 Includes 4,068 combined elementary and high schools counted as one school which, for computing percent 
of the 208,235 schools covered have been counted as two schools, one elementary and one high. 
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45.—Public-school libraries, 1941—42—Continued 


Total income and expenditures for libraries—Continued. 


Total expenditures for libraries..-__.--...----.---------__-- $12, 437, 964 
Average expenditure per system__--.-----.---------------- 3, 583 
Average expenditure per pupil 1. 34 
Expenditures for books, pamphlets, and periodicals only__--._. 4, 640, 888 
Average expenditures per pupil enrolled for books, pamphlets, 

and periodicals. 0. 50 


Selected List of Publications of the U. S. Office 
of Education 


For additional detail concerning the topics summarized in this 
report, see the following publications: 


Are the One-Teacher Schools Passing? (Pamphlet No. 92.) 
Biennial Survey of Education in The United States, 1936-38. 
V. Statistics of Public High Schools, 1937-38. 
Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 1938-40 and 1940-42: 


VouumeE II 


III. Statistics of State School Systems, 1939-40 and 1941-42. 
IV. Statistics of Higher Education, 1939-40 and 1941-42. 
V. Statistics of Special Schools and Classes for Exceptional Children, 
1939-40. 
VI. College and University Library Statistics, 1939-40. 
VII. Statistics of City School Systems, 1939-40 and 1941-42. 

VIIT. Statistics of Public-School Libraries, 1941-42. 

IX. Statistics of Nonpublic Elementary and Secondary Schools, 1940-41. 

*Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards for Vocational Education to the 
U.S. Office of Edueation, Vocational Division, Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 
1942. 

*Expenditures Per Pupil in City Schools, 1941-42, Circular No. 219. 
Federal Government Funds for Education, 1940-41 and 1941-42 (Leaflet 
No. 70). 

Public Library Statistics, 1938-39. (Bulletin 1942, No. 4.) 

*Survival Rates of Pupils (Circular No. 193) and Education for Victory 
Vol. 2, No. 5, Sept. 1, 1948, pp. 138-14. 


These publications can be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
Those marked with an asterisk are obtainable from the U.S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 
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STATISTICS OF STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS, 
1939-40 and 1941-42 


pen CHAPTER presents data on public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools in the 48 States and the District of Columbia 
and limited materials for the outlying parts of the United States 
for the school years 1939-40 and 1941-42, together with compari- 
sons extending over the 70-year period of State school statistics 
(table 1). A more detailed summary of the data for Negro 
schools in those States maintaining separate schools for white 
and Negro pupils is presented than in earlier reports in this bien- 
nial series in order to meet the increasing interest in such mate- 
rials. Statistics on schools in urban and rural areas separately 
are also shown to the extent to which they are available. For com- 
parative purposes, data from the United States Bureau of the 
Census on school attainment in 1940 have been included. 

In general, total figures for continental United States are given. 
For that reason statistics for the District of Columbia are included 
in the tables. Comparisons between the District of Columbia and 
individual States should not be made, however, as the school sys- 
tem of the District of Columbia corresponds to the systems in 
large cities rather than to State systems. 

Over a period of several years emphasis has been placed upon 
the development of uniform terminology in the recording and 
reporting of school data.! As a result, the comparability of the 
data from State to State has been increasingly insured and the 
presentation of the data facilitated. 

Statistics in this chapter were reported by State departments 
of education to the U. S. Office of Education. The State reports 
were based upon data submitted by approximately 117,000 local 
school units in 1939-40 and 115,384 in 1941-42. Hence, the com- 
bined report represents the cooperative efforts of a great number 
of individuals and educational units. 

Together with data from the United States Bureau of the 
Census for 1940, this report makes available perhaps the most 
comprehensive summary of statistics on American elementary 


1U. S. Office of Education, Statistics for Public-School Systems, Statistical Cir- 
March 1938, and Financial Accounting for Public Schools, 
reular No. 


a 
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and secondary education ever presented.? At the same time it 
provides basic materials for the formulation of educational poli- 
cies and procedures in connection with the current war situation 
and post-war planning. 


State and Local Boards of Education 


There are 39 States which have State boards of education with 
jurisdiction over public elementary and secondary schools (table 
2).* The authority of these boards ranges from that of serving 
in an advisory capacity to that of formulating policies and exer- 
cising administrative responsibilities. In a few cases the State 
boards of education are assisted by professional staff members and 
clerical assistants. 

Intermediate units for public-school administration include 
counties, townships, and supervisory unions‘ set up between the 
State and local basic units. As in the case of the State boards 
of education, there is wide variation in their responsibilities, al- 
though the primary purpose is to create units large enough to 
provide certain administrative and supervisory services to the 
smaller units composing them. Such intermediate units had 
wie board members in 1939-40 and 5,291 members in 1941-42 
(table 2). 

At the local level there were approximately 117,000 in 1939-40, 
and 115,384 in 1941-42, administrative units directly responsible 
for the functioning of the public schools in the 48 States and the 
District of Columbia (table 3). Each of these local basic admin- 
istrative units usually has a board of from three to seven members 
vested with administrative and supervisory authority and with 
responsibility for policymaking. In 1941-42 there were approxi- 
mately 360,000 members of local boards of education together with 
more than 1,000 members of other administrative boards and 
about 33,000 local school trustees (table 2). These board members 
and school trustees, approximately 400,000 persons, hold their 
positions as a result of statutory provisions for the administration 
of school systems. Persons serving in an advisory capacity with- 
out legal status are not included. 


Personnel in State and Local Offices of Education 
State Offices of Education 


The actual administration of State school systems is carried 
out by the personnel in State and local offices of education. State 
offices of education reported 1,885 professional staff members for 
1941-42 (table 4). They included the superintendents or com- 
missioners of education, deputy and assistant superintendents or 
commissioners, directors of divisions and chiefs of organized serv- 
ices, and supervisory personnel of the 48 States and the District 
of Columbia. The continued expansion of services provided by 
State offices of education is indicated by the increase in personnel 

2For tables not published, see page 43. 


% Roman numerals indicate text tables; arabic numerals, detail tables (page 45). 
#Supervisory unions are found only in the New England States. 
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from 1,482 professional staff members in 1937-38 to 1,611 in 
1939-40, and 1,885 in 1941-42. 


Local Offices of Education 


_ The personnel considered here is that in the offices of education 
in intermediate and local basic administrative units. Personnel 
data were obtained for local basic administrative units under 
the following major classifications: (1) entire county (or 
parish) ; (2) county, except independent units; and (3) other 
units. These data are presented in the tabulation in this report 
under “local basic units” (table 2). 

The personnel of intermediate administrative units included 
2,714 superintendents and 1,272 professional assistants in 1941-42 
(table 2). Information on file shows that for the year ending 
June 30, 1940, the administrative staffs in these intermediate 
units included 2,818 superintendents and 1,345 professional as- 
sistants, and in local basic administrative units—including county 
offices of education in Florida, Louisiana, etc., where the county 
is the local unit—and offices of other local basic administrative 
units (school districts, towns, cities, etc.) included 10,361 super- 
intendents of schools and 1,387 professional assistants. There 
was a marked increase in professional personnel of local school 
administrative staffs since 1937-38.5 This increase continued dur- 
ing the biennium 1940-42 with 12,235 superintendents and 2,412 
professional assistants reported for 1941-42 (table 2). 

Responsible to the Office of Education in these local basic ad- 
ministrative units was an instructional staff of 911,835 in 1939-40 
and 898,001 in 1941-42 (table 5). These included supervisors 
of instruction, principals of elementary and secondary schools, 
and teachers and other instructional staff. A discussion of in- 
structional personnel is found in the section entitled “Instruc- 
tional personnel and related items” (page 18). 

A number of States obtained from their respective local units 
information for each of the survey years regarding personnel in- 
volved in local provisions for health and recreational activities, 
school-attendance services, transportation services, and custodial 
services. The data were not sufficiently complete to afford a basis 
= —— totals but have been recorded for the States reporting 

e 6). 

The instructional staffs for evening and adult, summer, and 
part-time and continuation schools consist to some extent of per- 
sons employed in full-time day schools. In 1939-40, 42,549 teach- 
ers and 2,049,839 pupils in evening, adult, part-time, and continua- 
tion schools were reported for continental United States, and in 
1941-42, 41,070 teachers and 2,452,995 pupils (table 7). For this 
2-year period, the number of teachers decreased nearly 1,400 while 
the number of pupils increased approximately 400,000. 

Data on teachers and pupils in summer schools were not con- 
sistently reported by States for the two reporting periods. They 
are recorded as reported by States (table 7). 


5U. S. Office of Education Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 
Bulletin 1940, No. 2, Ch. II, pages 5-6. 
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When considering total personnel—including members of State 
and local boards of education, the personnel in State and _ local 
offices of education, and the instructional staff—it is found that 
more than 1,325,000 persons are directly concerned with the oper- 
ation of the public schools of continental United States. Even 
more significant, perhaps, is the fact that 99.7 percent function at 
the local level. The development of American public education 
has been, and remains to a striking degree, the responsibility of 
the local community. 


Pupils 


Like all other segments of the population, however classified, 
pupils enrolled in public elementary and secondary full-time day 
schools of continental United States® reflect the effect of the war. 
This is in addition to the cumulative effect of long-time population 
trends which have been producing marked changes in public- 
school enrollments for a number of years. 

The decline in total number of pupils enrolled in elementary and 
secondary public day schools which began in 1935-36, after a peak 
was reached in 1933-34,’7 continued through 1941-42 (table 8), 
when the total enrollment was reported as 24,562,473 (table 9), 
a decrease of slightly less than 900,000 since 1939-40. The year 
1941-42 was the first year since 1927 when there were fewer than 
25,000,000 pupils enrolled in the public schools. Estimates based 
on reports for approximately one-third of the school systems in- 
dicate that the downward trend was accelerated from 1941-42 to 
1942-43 when approximately 24,000,000 pupils were enrolled in 
elementary and secondary schools.® 

The decrease in total enrollment for continental United States 
since 1939-40 was associated with widespread decreases among 
the States. These were due partially to earlier decreases in num- 
ber of births and partially to shifts in population as parents mi- 
grated with their children to war industrial centers. Thus, 43 
States lost in public-school enrollments from 1939-40 to 1941-42. 
The decreases ranged from 0.05 percent in Florida to 16.6 percent 
in Oklahoma (table I). Unfortunately, the available data for 
1942-43 are not on a State basis. 


° Exclusive of pupils enrolled in private and parochial schools, in public and private 
residential schools for exceptional children, in observation ‘and practice schools, 
and in preparatory departments of colleges and universities. The excluded groups 
a aperemsmatey 10 percent of all pupils attending full-time day schools. 

7See U. Office bw ey Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 
Bulletin i9go, No. 2, Il, 9. 

See U. S. Office of Education, fome Early Effects of the War Upon Public Schools, 
Pann Be No. Ee, July 1943, p. 2. Due to delay in printing the chapter reference 
has been made here ‘and in several other places to studies made in October 1942 
and October 1943 to show the continuing trend through those years. 
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Enrollment Peicent increase 
State or or decrease from— 
District of Columbia 
1929-30 | 1937-38 | 1939-40 
1929-30 1937-38 1939-40 1941-42 to to to 
1939-40 | 1939-40 | 1941-42 
Continental 
United States) 25,678,015 | 25,975,108 | 25,433,542 | 24,562,473 | — 1.0| — 2.1) — 3.4 
pC 622,988 670,481 686,767 666,738 | +10.2 | + 2.4 — 2.9 
103,8! 110,056 110,205 116,430 | + 6.2 + 5.6 
Arkanees... .25.22552 456,185 65,27 465,339 441,106 | + 2.0 (4) — 5.2 
1,068,683 1,195,024 1,189,106 1,225,850 | +11.3;— + 3.1 
240,482 27, 221,409 214,022 | —7.9| —2.6|— 3.3 
Connecticut- ~--.--- 319,453 295,516 281,032 266, —12.0| — 4.9 — 6.1 
OS eee 42,360 44,992 44,04 42,505 | + 4.0} — 2.1 — 3.5 
346,434 383,935 369,214 369,036 | + 6.6 | — 3.8 (?) 
713,290 730,894 737,979 713,094 | + 3.5| + 1.0 — 3.4 
120,947 121,411 120,987 118,821 (2) — 3 —1.8 
ee EE Re 1,395,907 1,281,854 1,248,827 1,196,770 | —10.5 | —26 — 4.2 
667,379 689,657 671,364 9148} + 6] — 2.7 — 3 
ME ctirnhatnenced 554,655 519,150 503,481 490,934 | — 9.2 | — 3.0 — 2.5 
431,166 396,662 376,349 362,812 | —12.7 | — 5.1 — 3.6 
Kentucky. ......... 588,35 18, 604,064 575,107 | + 2.7 | — 2.3 — 4.8 
434,557 94 473,020 461,835 | +26 — 2.4 
154,4 164,016 163,640 158,061 | +59} — .2 — 3.4 
Maryland 277,459 293,686 287,225 286,974 | + 3.5 | — 2.2 — 
Massachusetts _ 759,492 744,871 700,305 656,974 | —7.8| —6.0 — 6.2 
970,582 959,827 970,188 914,205 | — .1| + 1.1 — 5.8 
Minnesota___------- 551,741 530,792 512,224 497,026 | — 7.2) —3.5 — 3.0 
Mississippi 595,449 90,208 594,799 593,428 | — + .8 — 
Missouri _ 656,073 705,612 700,640 694,779 | +6.8| — — 8 
Montana_ 120,337 110,4 107 ,302 102,906 | —10.8 | — 2.8 — 4.1 
Nebraska__-_-- 325,216 289,916 276,188 257,194 | —15.1 | — 4.7 — 6.9 
18,041 20,352 20,746 23,993 | +15.0} + 1.9 +15.7 
New Hampshire__--_- 74,240 76,390 75,697 72,515 | +2.0;— 9 — 4.2 
New Jersey__..---.-- 792,012 746,383 716,527 678,628 | — 9.5 | — 4.0 — 5.3 
New Mexico__-.---- 102,084 129,877 132,589 131,347 | +29.9 | + 2.1 — 9 
2.) ee 2,141,479 | 2,308,4 2,227,870 | 2,126,193 | + 4.0 3.5 — 4.6 
North Carolina____.- 866,939 881,874 484 871,765 | +2.3|) + .5 — 1.7 
North Dakota 146,511 140,126 133,203 | —17.2 | — 4.4 — 4.9 
1,277, 636 1,251,005 1,213,978 1,164,160 | — 5.0 | — 3.0 — 4.1 
Oklahoma 682,650 638,6 11,818 510,264 | —10.4 | — 4.2 —16.6 
Oregon_-_---- 202,595 193, 876 9,466 | —6.8 | — 2.6 + 3 
Pennsylvania - - y? of 433 | 1,944,988 | *1,851,780 | 1,734,842 | —4.4| —4.8 — 63 
Rhode Island _ 8,704 119,159 114,161 105,946 | — 3.8 | — 4.2 —7.2 
South Carolina 469.370 488,749 481,750 475,210 | + 2.6 | — 1.4 —1.4 
South Dakota- 165,6' 142,514 136,447 129,680 | —17.6 | — 43 — 5.0 
Tennessee. 627,747 7,9 8,131 635,736 | + 3.2 | + 1.6 —1.9 
pO 1,308,028 | 1,355,401 1,328,822 1,303,323 | + 1.6 | — 2.0 —1.9 
138,046 138,907 136,519 134,682 | — 1.1 | — 1.7 —1.4 
Vermont. -_-- 65,976 931 64,911 60,511 | —1.6| —4.4 — 6.8 
Virginia 562,956 583,556 568,131 + 9| —2.6 —2.1 
Washington. 344,731 339,977 331,409 343,121 | — 3.9 | — 2.5 + 3.5 
West Virginia 395,505 443,789 452,821 443,337 | +14.5 | + 2.0 —2.1 
Wisconsin - 564,022 560,468 535,880 493,430 | — 5.0 | — 4.4 —79 
Wyoming--- 54,505 56,970 56,199 55,711 | + 3.1) —1.4 
District of Columbia- 80,965 100,672 96,170 96,520 | +18.8 | — 4.5 + .4 


1 Lower enrollments are partially due to better statistical methods which exclude more duplicates each 


succeeding year. 


2 Percent change of less than 0.05 percent. 
State enrollment. This enrollment would be 1,901,740 if intra-State duplicates were included as in 


previous years, 


. 
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The 5 States which continued to report increases in total enroll- 
ment are in the far West. The percents of increase from 1939-40 
to 1941-42, by States, are: Oregon, 0.3; California, 3.1; Washing- 
ton, 3.5; Arizona, 5.6; and Nevada 15.7. 


Biennial Enrollment Change in Hundreds of Thousands 


Decrease ase 


8 
sepa Ty 


1940-42 
1918-20 
1920-22 
1922624 
1924—26 
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1934-36 
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1940-42 


Ficure 1.—Biennial changes in enrollments in raceme and high-school 
grades, 1918-20 to 1940-42. 


The upward trend in the number of pupils enrolled in the ele- 
mentary and secondary public day schools® continued through 
1933-34. Previous biennial surveys show that this was followed 
by a decrease of 0.3 percent from 1933-34 to 1935-36, of 1.5 per- 
cent from 1935-36 to 1937-38,! of 2.1 percent from 1937-38 to 
1939-40, and of 3.4 percent from 1939-40 to 1941-42. For the 
decade 1930-40 the decrease was 1 percent (table I); for the 
6-year period from 1933-34 to 1939-40 it was 3.8 percent. 

Unpublished data in the U. S. Office of Education show that in 
1941-42, 8 States reported more than 30 percent of the public- 
school pupils enrolled in secondary schools as compared with 9 
States in 1939-40 (figure 2). 


figure 1. 


S. Office of Survey of Education in the United States, 
Bulletin 1940, No. 2, Ch. II, 
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The age of pupils enrolled in the public schools has become of 
increasing importance with the pressure to utilize the services of 
older boys and girls. In 1941-42, in 10 States and the District of 
Columbia, 0.11 percent of the boys and girls enrolled in the public 
schools were 20 years of age and over, while nearly 2 percent of 
the boys and girls enrolled were 18 and 19 years of age (table 10). 
Equally as significant in terms of planning are the numbers 16 
and 17 years of age’! which represent nearly one out of every 
eight pupils enrolled for the States reporting. 


Elementary School Enrollment 


The peak enrollment in elementary schools, namely, kindergarten 
and grades 1 through 8, for continental United States was reached 
in 1929-30 with a total of 21,278,593 pupils (table II). Since 
that year each successive biennium has shown a decrease in num- 
ber of pupils enrolled in public elementary schools. The decrease 
during the 12-year period ending June 30, 1942, amounted to 
3,103,925 pupils, or 14.6 percent. When this decrease for the 
12-year period is distributed by 2-year intervals, it is found that 
the decrease has become greater in absolute numbers and propor- 
tionately with each succeeding biennium except the last. Thus, 
the decrease for the bienniums ending June 30, 1932, 1934, 1936, 
1938, 1940, and 1942, respectively, were 143,173; 370,383; 372,- 
476; 644,387 ; 916,076; and 657,430. The percent of decrease for 
the decade ending 1940 was 11.5, and for the biennium ending 
1942, 3.5. A major factor in this decline was the annual decrease 
in the birth rate from a peak in 1924 to a low in 1936. 


1 Pu il age is in terms of age as of last birthday on or prior to September 1. 
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Taste II.—Enrollment in elementary grades in public day schools and percent 
change for specified years, by State 


Enrollment Percentage Change 
District of Columbi 1929-30 | 1939-40 
istrict of Columbia 
1929-30 1937-38 1939-40 1941-42 to to 
1939-40 | 1941-42 
Continental 

United States__| 21,278,593 | 19,748,174 | 18,832,098 |18,174,668 — 11.5 — 3.5 
561,934 583,203 586,477 564,979 + 4.4 — 3.7 
88,547 89,708 87,960 92,780 — 7 + 5.5 

409,905 399,764 392,485 368,717 —42 — 6.1 

836,701 852,481 27, 866,169 —1.1 + 4.7 

197,265 172,775 163,457 159,090 -—17.1 — 2.7 

260,103 214,545 195,893 187,610 —24.7 — 4.2 

35,351 33,339 32,040 31,177 —9.4 — 2.7 

301,227 311,625 291, 287,454 — 3.1 — 1.5 

632,589 619,315 611,787 584,026 — 3.3 — 4.5 

93,775 88,513 86,739 85,092 — 7.5 —1.9 

1,094,788 934,472 873,124 845,677 —20.2 — 3.1 

523,378 503,397 474,211 475,478 —9.4 + 3 

437 426 382,586 364,071 357,049 —16.8 —1.9 

339,556 289,343 264,348 257,176 —22.1 — 2.7 

525,884 526,807 506,691 478,750 — 3.6 — 5.5 

376,714 374,203 373,605 359,802 — 8 — 3.7 

124,450 126,255 3,60 119,973 — 7 — 2.9 

Maryland. ........-...-.- 235,163 232,423 219,373 217,408 — 6.7 —- 9 
Massachusetts__...------- 594,084 516,940 481,413 454,001 —19.0 — 5.7 
Michigan... ......-------- 808,787 723,757 683,130 673,727 —15.5 — 1.4 
453,128 390,944 364,966 353,794 —19.5 | 
Mississippi-_----.-.------- 543,161 522,309 521,449 521,615 — 4.0 + (1) 
524,023 544,971 524,799 524,808 + (1) 
Montana-.........-------- 95,550 78,423 75,327 72,871 —21.2 — 3.3 
256,230 208,635 194,903 177,819 —23.9 — 8.8 
15,066 14,914 17,838 + 4.4 +19.6 

56,072 54,02 51,769 —10.1 — 4.2 

544,093 503,022 472,937 —25.2 — 6.0 

109,307 109,257 107,262 +22.1 — 1.8 

1,593,852 1,515,381 1,433,026 —11.7 — 5.4 

North 750,002 700,672 684,169 666,318 —. 3.8 $4 
North Dakota__..-.-.---- 139,580 112,472 105,734 100,654 —24.2 a 
1,011,915 907,023 841,904 813,788 —16.8 —33 
Oklahoma .......--------- 578,491 505,383 472,227 383,116 —18.4 —18.9 
154,908 133,374 127,876 131,911 17.5 + 3.2 
Pennsylvania_-...-.------ 1,639,041 | 1,448,484 | 1,305,829 | 1,210,174 —20.3 —7.3 
Rhode Island__-.--------- 101,318 90,895 83,64: 76,208 —17.4 — 8.9 
South Carolina__-...-.---- 416,483 412,587 394,950 388,805 — 5.2 — 1.6 
South Dakota_....---.---- 134,286 104,785 98,441 94,244 —26.7 — 43 
Tennessee. ....-.--------- 558,056 540,274 540,048 526,030 — 3.2 — 2.6 
1,071,890 | 1,032,468 987,489 961,064 —7.9 — 9.7 
105,427 96,850 93,392 95,305 —11.4 + 2.0 
Ue, 54,376 54,7 51,172 47,491 — 5.9 —7.2 
Virginia............----.- 488,929 469,197 453,682 435,002 — 7.2 —4.1 
259,303 34,684 225,699 241,487 —13.0 +7.0 
West Virginia__..--.-.---- 346,691 359,864 361,039 347,049 + 4.1 — 3.9 
Wisconsin - 457,685 387,526 376,125 343,775 —17.8 — 8.6 
Wyoming... 43,341 41,448 39,917 —7.9 + 1.3 
District of Columbia- ----~-- 64,566 76,292 70,897 950 + 9.8 + 1.5 


1Percent change 


of less than 0.05 percent. 


An analysis of enrollments by grade shows marked changes 
from 1929-30 to 1941-42 in the number of children enrolled in 
During this 12-year 
period, the decrease in enrollment in kindergarten was 13.5 per- 
cent in spite of the emphasis upon preschool education (table III). 
For the 12-year period, the actual decrease in the number of pu- 


12 For enrollments by grade, by State, in 1939-40 and 1941-42, see tables 12 and 13. 


kindergarten and grades 1 to 6, inclusive.!” 
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pils enrolled in the first grade was 1,220,157; in the second grade, 
587,814; in the third grade, 556,994; in the fourth grade, 402,497; 
in the fifth grade, 216,473; and in the sixth grade, 131,755. Only 
in the seventh grade and eighth grades were the enrollments 
higher in 1941-42 than in 1929-30. They, too, had already begun 
to decline over immediately preceding years. However, it is 
significant that for the biennium 1940-42 the only increase in en- 
rollment in the elementary schools was in kindergarten. 


Taste III.—Enrollment by grade in public day schools and percent change, 
for specified years 


Percent increase or decrease from 
Grade 1929-30 1937-38 1939-40 1941-42 |1929- eS 1939-40 
to ti t to 
1937-38 1939-40/ 1939-40 1941-42 
25,678,015| 25,975,108) 25,433,542) 24,562,473) + 1.2 1.0 |— 2.1 | — 3.4 
Elementary School 
21,278,593} 19,748,174| 18,832,098) 18,174,668} 7.2 |—11.5 |— 4.6 | — 3.5 
Kindergarten 723,443 607,034 594,647 625,783; —16.1 |—17.8 |— 2.0 | + 5.2 
First grade___- 4,150,919] 3,317,144] 3,018,463| 2,930.762|-20.1 |—27.3 |— 9.0 | — 2.9 
Second Grade_-| 2,802,914} 2,486,550} 2,333,076) 2,215,100; —11.3 |—16.8 |— 6.2 | — 5.1 
Third grade__..| 2,732,239) 2,444,381) 2,331,559] 2,175,245) —10.5 |—14.7 4.6 | — 6.7 
Fourth grade__-| 2,599,229} 2,402,617| 2,321,867) 2,196,732/|— 7.6 |—10.7 |— 3.4 | — 5.4 
Fifth grade_._.| 2,382,491] 2,342,428) 2,247,692) 2,166,018;/— 1.7 |— 5.7 |— 4.0 | — 3.6 
Sixth grade_---| 21256249] 21252'722|  2'176,133} 23124494, .2 |- 3.6 |— 3.4 | — 2.4 
Seventh grade__| 2,029,736) 2,173,173) 2,107,667| 2,060,752) + 7.1 3.8 |— 3.0] — 2.2 
Eighth 1,601,373 1,722) 125) 1,700,994) 1,679,782) + 7.5 |+ 6.2 |— 1.2] —1.2 
Secondary School 
4,399,422) 6,226,934) 6,601,444) 6,387,805} +41.5 |+50.1 |+ 6.0 | — 3.2 
First year_..-.} 1,626,823) 1,979,379) 2,011,341| 1,927,040) +21.7°|+23.6 |+ 1.6 | — 4.2 
Second year_.--| 1,192,185) 1,669,281} 1,767,312 1,705,746 +40.0 +48.2 5.9 | — 3.5 
Third year__... 879,525} 1,379,398) 1 485,603) 1,450,788) +56.8 |+68.9 |+ 7.7 2.3 
Fourth year___- 700,889} 1,150,506) 1,281,735) 1,273,141|+64.1 |+82.9 |+11.4 | — .7 
Postgraduate. 48,370 55,453 +14.6 | —43.9 


There has been during this 12-year period a continued decrease 
in the enrollment in the elementary grades with the decline more 
marked in the lower grades, including kindergarten, than in the 
higher grades. With each succeeding year the decrease in a given 
grade is passed on to the next higher grade, except as it is com- 
pensated for by the tendency for children to stay in school longer, 
thus prolonging their school life (table 8). As far as the ele- 
mentary grades are concerned, the long-time problem in American 
education of keeping up with expanding volume has become less 
pressing, while that of improving scope and quality of offerings is 
being more and more strongly emphasized. 


High-School Enrollment 


In contrast to the situation in public elementary school enroll- 
ments, high-school enrollments continued to increase through 
1939- 40. This long-time upward trend was the product of two 
chief factors: the fact that a peak in number of births occurred in 
the early 1920’s, resulting in a peak in the population 14-17 years 
of age about 1940, and the fact that there has been increasing 
emphasis upon a high-school education as a basic necessity for 
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every boy and girl. Again, however, the effect of war was felt, 
and by 1941-42 a slight drop in secondary school enrollment had 
already occurred (table IV), while a sharp decline was reported 
for 1942-43.15 Some decrease was apparent in each year of high 
school, but the chief drop was found in the first 2 years. For the 
biennium ending 1942, there was a decrease of about 189,000 in 
the 4 high-school years, distributed as follows: First year, 84,000; 
second year, 61,000; third year, 35,000; and fourth year, 9,000. 


Taste 1V.—Enrollment in public high schools, by sex, for specified years 


Enrollment Percent 
Year 
Total Boys Girls Boys Girls 
915,061 398,525 516,536 43.6 56.4 
ee 2,200,389 992,664 | 1,207,725 45.1 54.9 
4,399,422 2,115,228 2,284,194 48.1 51.9 
5,140,021 2,530,790 2,609,231 49.2 50.8 
5, 2,802,122 | 2,867,034 49.4 50.6 
RE eee: 5,974,537 | 2,948,765 | 3,025,772 49.4 50.6 
6,226,934 | 3,032,963 | 3,193,971 48.7 51.3 
6,601,444 | 3,250,952 | 3,350,492 49.2 50.8 
6,387,805 | 3,089,434 | 3,298,371 48.4 51.6 


The long-time trend in high-school enrollments has been toward 
an increasing proportion of boys so that by 1939-40, boys ac- 
counted for 49.2 percent of the total. By 1941-42, however, the 
proportion of boys had decreased to 48.4 percent. No doubt fac- 
tors responsible for losses in high-school enrollment at that time 
infringed more strongly upon boys than girls, as is evidenced by a 
decrease in enrollment of approximately 160,000 boys as compared 
with a decrease of about 50,000 girls. 


13 o Ss. — of Education. Some Early Effects of the War Upon Public Schools, 
op. cit., p. 2. 
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Ficure 2.—Percent of total enrollment in high school, by State, last 4 years of 


system, 1939-40. 
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High-School Graduates 


More young people were graduated from high school in 1941-42 
than in any preceding year. This marked what will probably be 
the peak, as long as the war continues, of steady growth from 
year to year in number of high-school graduates. The war will 
also affect the distribution, by sex, of the graduates. In 1941-42, 
46.1 percent were boys (table 14) as compared with 47.1 percent 
in 1939-40. 

The age of high-school graduates is affected by a number of 
factors, such as age at entrance to school, number of grades in 
system, and extent of retardation. A pupil who enters a 12-grade 
system at the starting age of 6 years and completes a grade per 
year will be expected to be graduated at 18. The number of grad- 
uates under 18 years of age is a partial reflection of the fact that 
an l1l-year school system has been customary in a number of 
States, chiefly in the South, and that there is no strict adherence to 
an admission age of 6 years (table 10). The practice of permitting 
children to skip grades is another explanation. 


Ratio of Enrollment to Population 


The estimated total population of the United States as of July 1, 
1940, was 131,891,632. Of this number 29,805,259, or 22.6 per- 
cent, is considered as the school population, defined as the number 
of children 5 to 17 years of age, inclusive (table 1). The corre- 
sponding proportions that the school population was of the total 
population in 1920, 1930, 1934, 1938, and 1942 were 26.2, 25.7, 
25.6, 23.6, and 21.7 percent, respectively (table 1). 

The percentage of the total population actually enrolled in pub- 
lic elementary and secondary schools for each of the years 1920, 
1930, 1934, 1938, 1940, and 1942 was 20.4, 20.9, 20.9, 19.9, 19.3, 
and 18.2, respectively (table 1). By State, the proportion of the 
total population enrolled in public elementary and secondary full- 
time day schools in 1939-40 ranged from 15.4 percent in New 
Hampshire to 28.4 percent in Utah. In 26 States the proportion 
was below 20 percent; in 18 States it was 20-24 percent, inclusive; 
and in 4 States it was 25 percent or more. 

Of the 29,805,259 children 5 to 17 years of age, inclusive, in 
1940, 85 percent were enrolled in the public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools during 1939-40. This means that 85 out of every 
100 children of approximately these ages actually presented them- 
selves for admission to the public full-time day schools. The in- 
crease in public-school enrollments is indicated by the fact that 
the corresponding percents for 1919-20—1929-30 were approxi- 
mately 78 and 81, respectively (table 1). In 1939-40 the percent 
of the number of children enrolled in the public schools to the 
number 5 to 17 years of age, inclusive, ranged from 72 in New 
Hampshire to 101 in Oklahoma.'* In 25 States the percent 
exceeded that for continental United States (table 15). 


144 Probably a result of duplications in reporting. 
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School Attendance 


The proportion of pupils enrolled in elementary and secondary 
schools in 1941-42 in average daily attendance was 85.6 percent 
(table V). This represented an increase over the 82.8 percent re- 
ported for 1929-30 and reflected the fact that daily attendance has 
not decreased as rapidly as enrollment. That greater improve- 
ment is needed is indicated by the fact that on the average 14.4 
out of 100 pupils enrolled in 1941-42 were absent from school each 
day during the school year. A variety of factors is responsible for 
the high rate of absentees, but one method of control lies in more 
—" compulsory school attendance legislation and enforce- 
ment. 

School attendance and the directly related extent of absences 
vary widely from State to State (table 16). While such States as 
Connecticut, Michigan, Ohio, Utah, and Wisconsin report 90 per- 
cent or more of all pupils enrolled in public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools in average daily attendance, such States as Arizona, 
Arkansas, Nevada, New Mexico, Washington, and Wyoming re- 
port less than 80 percent in average daily attendance. 

The proportion of all pupils in average daily attendance varies 
by level. Thus, in 1941-42, 85.1 percent of all pupils enrolled in 
elementary schools were in average daily attendance in comparison 
with 87.1 percent of all pupils enrolled in secondary schools. 


TasLe V.—Average daily attendance in public day schools as percent of enrollment 
for specified years 


Percent 
Average that aver- 

Year Enrollment daily age daily 
attendance | attendance 

is of en- 

rollment 
17,813,852 12,827,307 72.0 
25,678,015 | 21,264,886 82.8 
26,434,193 | 22,458,190 85.0 
26,367,098 | 22,298'767 84.6 
25,975,108 22,298,200 85.8 


The degree to which accurate and relatively complete evalua- 
tions of the problems involved in incomplete enrollments in school 
and high percentages of daily absences can be made, and remedial 
steps taken, depends upon the development of adequate pupil 
accounting procedure for use by local and State school authori- 
ties, supplemented by appropriate administrative action. Until 
these problems are met more completely, the numbers with no 
formal education or with less than an elementary or high-school 
education will continue to be unjustifiably large. Thus, we have 

% One such step is the classification of original entries into first entries in the 


given State (E's) and first entries from other States (E2'’s). Seventeen States reported 
such a classification for 1941-42. 
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not only the problem of improving educational offerings, but also 
the problem of more complete utilization of the educational oppor- 
tunities already available. 


Average Annual Salaries of Instructional Staff Members 


Average annual salaries of instructional staff members are de- 
rived by dividing the amount of money received by supervisor, 
principals, teachers, and other instructional staff by the total num- 
ber of such persons. Averages for each type of instructional staff 
—— available since the data are not reported separately by all 

es. 

The average annual salary of the instructional staff in public 
elementary and high schools in 1939-40 was $1,441 (fig. 3) and 
$1,507 in 1941-42. This latter represented the highest average 
salary ever reported, although it was only $87 more than the 
average annual salary for 1930, the pre-depression high point. 
The average salaries of instructional staff declined to $1,227 by 
vw and then increased slowly but steadily to 1941-42 (table 
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Ficure 3.—Average annual salary of instructional staff, by State, 1939-40. 


Annual Salary in Dollars 
500 1,000 1,500 2,000 2,500 | 
2 
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TasLe VI.—Salaries of instructional ae in public day schools for specified years, 


State 
State or 
District of Columbia | 1919-20 | 1929-30 | 1931-32 | 1933-34 | 1935-36 | 1937-38 | 1939-40 | 1941-42 
Continental 

United States____- $ 871 | $1,420 | $1,417 | $1,227 | $1,283 | $1,374 | $1,441 | $1,507_ 

4 792, 710 625 606 7 7 787 

1,279 1,637 1,605 1,309 1,399 1,535 1,544 1,653 

477 673 593 465 504 571 584 678 

1,272 2,123 2,189 1,899 1,776 2,201 

929 1,453 ,386 1,172 1,248 1,294 1,393 1,417 

1,124 1,812 1,970 1,607 1,679 1,862 1,861 1,932 

848 1,570 1,631 1,484 1,555 1,623 ,684 1,741 
518 876 867 806 905 1,003 1,012 1,130 
426 684 690 640 587 715 770 806 

932 1,200 1,166 794 943 1,087 1,057 1,115 

1,081 1,630 1,598 1,397 1,369 ,608 1,700 1,807 

964 1,466 1,497 1,127 1,294 1,375 1,433 1,505 

827 1,094 1,096 834 875 932 1,017 1,061 

761 1,159 1,123 858 855 903 1,014 1,021 
2413 896 835 676 787 835 82 936 

isi 723 941 895 725 793 982 1,006 1,086 
SEE CRE Hi 603 942 952 803 798 860 894 1,000 
ee, eae 902 1,518 1,523 1,409 1,455 1,564 1,642 1,713 
assachusetts_........ 1,262 1,875 1,845 1,730 1,834 2,009 2,037 2,049 
ichigan ws 911 1,534 1,522 1,162 1,499 1,586 1,576 1,671 
Minnesota. 882 1,251 1,305 1,006 1,120 1,185 1,276 1,288 
Mississippi 2291 620 655 474 571 479 559 517 
issouri_ __- 797 1,235, 1,230 1,175 1,048 1,134 1,159 1,223 
Montana... - 958 1,215 1,184 957 1,073 1,077 1,184 1,224 
Nebraska_--- 765 1,077 1,051 749 772 813 829 854 
Nevada 1,163 1,483 1,483 1,317 1,521 1,465 1,557 1,644 
New Hampshire 759 1,254 1,258 1,182 1,2y3 
New Jersey 1,282 2,113 2,192 1,873 1,864 2,006 093 2,157 
New Mexico 803 1,113 1,096 994 984 1,090 1,144 1,190 
New York 1,256 2,493 2,494 2,361 2,414 2,322 2,604 2,618 
North Carolina__......- 464 873 799 576 735 897 946 1,019 
North Dakota- ba 728 900 900 621 648 684 745 750 
Ohio_-__.- ---| 1,088 1,665 1,573 1,420 1,522 1,506 1,587 1,747 
Oklahoma-_ hw 768 1,070 ,102 815 783 1,027 1,014 1,120 
870 1,612 1,439 921 1,154 1,286 1,333 1,430 
Pennsylvania. 920 1,620 1,531 1,549 1,593 1,640 1,724 
Rhode Island-_-.-....... 1,070 1,437 1,599 ,509 1,664 . 1,756 1,809 1,830 
South Carolina_.......- 464 788 668 599 637 734 743 820 
— Dakota........»- 696 956 944 614 711 752 807 844 
ad 494 902 826 725 718 726 862 880 

612 924 912 849 941 1,013 1,079 1,091 
992 1,330 1,239 1,094 1,177 1,324 1,394 1,454 

667 963 931 770 917 952 981 1,001 
546 861 859 779 810 864 899 1,047 
1,229 1,556 1,553 1,217 1,369 1,746 1,706 1,920 
639 1,023 1,085 913 1,091 1,096 1,170 1,265 
915 1,399 1,388 1,211 ,280 1,307 1,379 1,428 
869 1,239 1,250 967 1,023 ,053 1,169 1,145 
District of Columbia_...| 1,359 2,269 2,340 2,004 2,376 2,339 2,350 2,329 


1 Includes supervisors, principals, and teachers. 


2 Data for 1918-19. 


The range in salaries among the States continues to be great. 
In 1941-42 the lowest average salary, $517, for instructional staff 
was reported by Mississippi and the highest, $2,618, by New York. 
The following rural States, in addition to Mississippi, reported 
average salaries of less than $800: Alabama, Arkansas, and North 
Dakota. The only States in addition to New York with salaries 
averaging more than $2,000 were: Massachusetts and New Jersey. 


The wide range in salaries persists in spite of the emphasis on 
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teachers in the States with low salaries obtaining professional 
training comparable to that required of teachers in the States with 
the highest salaries. The war has called increasing attention to 
the problem of inadequate remuneration of teachers in many 
States by comparisons of wages for relatively untrained workers 
in war industries with teachers’ salaries. While various States 
and localities have raised salaries to some extent, public-school 
teaching remains a low-paid occupation in terms of the prepara- 
tion required and the essential nature of the services rendered. 


School Term 


The long-time trend is toward an increase in school term with 
the emphasis primarily upon extending the number of days schools 
are in session in the States with the shorter average terms. There 
is little tendency to extend terms among the States which already 
have a minimum of 180 days. The long-time trend continued from 
1931-32 to 1941-42 with an average increase for continental United 
States for the decade of 3.5 days, making 174.7 days the average 
length of school term in 1941-42 (table 16). 

The distribution of the 48 States according to average length of 
school term in intervals of 10 days shows that by 1941-42, 11 of 
the States had school terms of 180 days or more, a decrease since 
1939-40 of 1 State. A total of 36 States had terms of 170 days or 
more (table VII). By States the average length of school term 
in 1941-42 ranged from 145.7 days in Mississippi to 187.7 days in 
Illinois. Thus, children in the latter State had the advantage of 
2 months more schooling during the year than children in the 
former State. The 12 States which provided an average of less 
than 170 school days for their children were: Alabama, Arizona, 
Arkansas, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mis- 
ala North Carolina, South Carolina, and Tennessee (table 
16). 


Taste VII.—Length of school term, 1937-38, 1939-40, and 1941-42 


Number of States 
Length of school term in days 


1937-38 | 1939-40 | 1941-42 
26 25 25 


State data do not reveal variations within States. Actually, how- 
ever, the differences in length of term may be as wide within a 
given State as between States. This is dye in part to differences 
in ability of localities to finance education. 

There is also some difference in average length of term for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. While a given community ordi- 
narily will have all of its schools in session the same number of 
days, the larger communities are the ones with both the longest 
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terms and the most high schools. Requirements for accreditation 
have been conducive to longer terms for high schools. These tend, 
therefore, to make the average length of term greater for sec- 
ondary school pupils than for elementary school pupils. By States 
the range in 1941-42 in length of term for elementary school 
pupils, including those in kindergarten, was from 145.7 days in 
Mississippi to 187.3 days in Illinois. The corresponding range for 
secondary school pupils was from 145.7 days in Mississippi, to 
188.7 days in Illinois. 

The average number of days attended by each pupil enrolled in 
school in 1941-42 in continental United States was 149.6 (table 
16). The variation from State to State was wide, however, rang- 
ing from less than 120 days in Mississippi to 160 days or more in 
9 States (table VIII). 

The relationship between length of term in days and average 
number of days attended gives a measure of the extent to which 
the school term is utilized. The average proportion of the term 
utilized for continental United States as a whole was 86.7 percent 
in 1939-40 and 85.6 percent in 1941-42. The variation by States 
was considerable as a resultant of the varying extent of absences 
pointed out above. The States in which 90 percent or more of the 
school term was utilized in 1941-42 included: Connecticut, Mich- 
igan, Ohio, Utah, and Wisconsin (table 16). In contrast, less than 
80 percent of the school term was utilized in Arizona, Arkansas, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Washington, and Wyoming (table 16). 
These data are objective evidence of the continuing wide differ- 
ences in educational opportunity at public expense and in the ex- 
ro “4 which children are able to take advantage of the available 

acilities. 


Taste VIII.—Number of days ne re pupil enrolled, 1937-38, 1939-40, and 


Number of States 


Number of days attended per pupil enrolled 

1937-38 | 1939-40 | 1941-42 

1 
8 4 9 
19 18 18 


Teachers and Other Instructional Staff 


Instructional staff in the public schools is defined so as to in- 
clude those persons whose services contribute directly to classroom 
activities, that is, persons who spend their time in instructing 
pupils and in offering services supplementary to instruction, such 
as, library work, study hall, advisory service, and health educa- 
tion. Therefore, instructional personnel includes principals and 
assistants, supervisors and assistants, and classroom teachers. 
Data on personnel were reported in terms of positions and not in 


| 
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terms of the number of individuals occupying those positions dur- 
ing the school year. In other words, only one individual was re- 
ported for each position. 

In the public elementary and secondary schools of continental 
United States there were 875,477 teachers and other instructional 
staff, 4,837 supervisors, and 31,521 principals in 1939-40, in com- 
parison with 858,888 teachers and other instructional staff, 6,056 
supervisors, and 33,057 principals in 1941-42 (table 5). Improve- 
ments in personnel accounting recognizing classifications by types 
of positions were partially responsible for changes in numbers of 
supervisors, principals, and teachers, with a reduction of about 
ergy — in instructional staff reported during the biennium 

40-42. 

The trend toward an increasing proportion of men teachers 
noted in previous biennial reports was continued during the bi- 
enniums ending June 30, 1940, and 1942 (table 5). This trend 
was sharply reversed during 1942-43, however, and school super- 
intendents attempted to maintain their teaching staffs by. replac- 
ing men with women. The losses of men teachers were particu- 
larly serious in the elementary and junior high schools and usually 
more acute in the smaller than the larger systems.1® 

The two major problems with respect to teachers arising from 
the war, namely, unfilled vacancies and reductions in teacher quali- 
fications through the use of emergency certificates, are not re- 
flected in the data for 1941-42. They have, however, been analyzed 
in special studies.'!7 Already the schools have failed to maintain 
their pre-war level of instructional service, and the situation will 
become increasingly acute until the war is terminated. 


Pupil-Teacher Ratios 


To determine pupil-teacher ratios, the number of pupils in aver- 
age daily attendance is divided by the number of teachers, exclu- 
sive of supervisors and principals (table IX). Except for an 
increase during the depression year 1933-34, the number of pupils 
in average daily attendance per teacher remained remarkably 
constant during the decade 1930-40. The pupil-teacher ratio was 
25.2 in both 1929-30 and 1939-40, and rose above 26 only in 
1933-34. In 1941-42, it was 24.5. 


16 U. s. i of Education. Some Early Effects of the War Upon Public Schools, 
op. cit., p. 7. 
lv /bid., and survey as of Oct. 1, 1943, Circular No. 227. 
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Taste IX.—Average daily attendance in public day schools and number of pupils in 
average daily attendance per teacher, for specified years, by State 
State, Average daily attendance Number of pupils in average daily 
District of Columbia attendance per teacher 
or outiying parts 
1939-40 1941-42 1929-30 | 1933-34 | 1937-38 | 1939-40 | 1941-42 
Continental 
United States | 22,042,151 | 21,031,322 25.2 26.9 25. 25.2 24.5 
bama.___-___-_- 566,673 559,089 28.6 30.5 28.7 29.2 28.8 
—— 4 88,414 89,562 24.0 27.0 27.4 26.1 26.0 
Arkansas 373,356 351,498 26.3 29.4 28.1 29.1 27.8 
California _ 1,056,943 992,106 24.7 25.1 27.1 27.6 25.3 
Colorado - - 190,103 19.6 22.4 22.1 22.3 21.0 
Connecticut 256,146 243,022 28.0 29.8 27.8 26.6 24.0 
Delaware 39,243 37,207 25.5 25.1 24.0 24.1 23.1 
Florida_- 326,722 322,916 25.3 27.9 24.3 24.8 24.3 
Georgia - 583,931 580,476 28.2 29.4 25.5 25.6 26.4 
Idaho__--- 105,985 100,187 21.9 24.0 24.7 23.5 22.2 
Illinois. 1,092,811 1,036,127 25.2 26.0 24.9 23.8 23.2 
Indiana 590,170 570,524 27.3 32.3 29.3 27.5 26.6 
owa_. 436,692 419,796 18.9 19.8 18.5 19.5 18.8 
Kansas-_--_--- 330,941 318,912 19.1 21.5 19.9 19.6 19.3 
Kentucky -« - 493,210 467,617 28.2 28.4 27.5 26.2 26.2 
Louisiana-_ 398,104 387,957 28.7 30.5 27.6 26.8 26.0 
Maine 148,613 140,762 22.3 24.5 23.9 24.1 23.1 
Maryland _ 257,054 253,685 27.8 30.7 30.0 29.8 29.2 
Massachusetts _ 629,550 576,900 25.8 26.0 26.6 25.4 23.9 
Michigan 861,634 862,956 25.0 28.3 27.5 26.3 26.6 
Minnesota_----.----- 454,156 430,971 20.6 23.2 21.7 21.5 21.1 
Mississippi - - - - 474,020 480,525 28.8 33.1 29.2 32.1 29.7 
Missouri- - - --- 599,354 562,289 23.8 25.3 23.6 22.7 22.8 
Montana-.-.-.--..--- 98,360 90,407 17.5 18.7 18.0 18.9 17.5 
Nebraska_____--.-_- 242,603 221,515 17.6 20.1 18.2 17.6 16.5 
Nevada_--.--------- 17,817 18,329 18.9 19.2 20.1 20.1 21.0 
New Hampshire-_-__ 67,397 63,769 22.3 24.0 23.5 22.9 21.9 
New Jersey _-.---- 634,673 595,400 26.1 27.0 24.5 23.5 22.4 
New Mexico-__-_---_- 106,331 101,042 22.4 27.7 27.2 28.0 27.0 
New York_-_.------ 1,919,684 | 1,784,496 24.9 25.7 23.3 23.8 23.4 
North Carolina_..-....____ 790,003 779,850 28.8 33.7 32.5 32.2 31.2 
North Dakota_---_.______ 125,086 118,429 17.7 16.6 15.3 17.2 15.6 
| = See 1,121,762 1,065,835 27.5 29.4 27.3 25.7 26.4 
485,290 436,448 23.7 26.5 24.5 24.0 24.8 
a eee 166,214 162,336 25.0 22.1 23.8 22.8 22.4 
Pennsylvania 1,668,001 1,538,596 28.8 31.0 28.6 27.4 26.5 
Rhode Island_ --___- 99,825 90,635 26.3 27.3 26.2 26.4 22.9 
South Carolina_- 384,995 385,709 26.0 29.2 27.3 25.6 25.2 
South Dakota--____ 120,184 111,964 15.5 16.0 13 4 15.3 14.6 
Tennessee--.---...- 536,717 525,263 27.2 27.3 25.6 26.6 25.9 
pe eee 1,116,263 1,055,613 30.1 25.7 24.7 24.7 23.1 
| ERROR 123,846 121,353 27.1 31.7 28.2 28.0 27.4 
56,414 53,475 20.5 21.1 23.5 21.3 20.2 
494,023 481,831 27.5 29.7 29.2 27.9 27.8 
Washington___-.-_--_.____ 274,565 266,929 25.0 27.6 27.5 25.9 25.9 
West Virginia 411,627 395,065 22.1 27.9 26.8 28.9 25.3 
Wisconsin 487,490 465,350 23.4 25.3 23.6 23.7 23.1 
47,234 44,475 16.0 18.2 17.2 8.5 16.8 
District of Columbia______- 82,814 82,021 25.1 27.4 27.8 27.1 26.1 
arts of 
the United States | 2,081,083 272,619 27.2 
Canal 5,518 GATT 24.6 
4,480 | 
87,697 
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Wide differences continue to exist from State to State, however, 
in this item. In 1939-40 the pupil-teacher ratio ranged from 15.3 
in South Dakota to 32.2 in North Carolina. The range in 1941-42 
was from 14.6 in South Dakota to 31.2 in North Carolina. 


Transportation of Pupils 


Transportation of pupils has become an important item in pub- 
lic-school administration with nearly one out of every five pupils 
enrolled now transported to school at public expense (table 17). 
The States vary widely in the extent to which children are trans- 
ported as a result both of local school unit organization and of 
degree of urbanization. The percent of the number of pupils 
enrolled who were transported in 1941-42 ranged from 2.5 percent 
in Rhode Island to about 38 percent in North Carolina. While 
the consolidation of schools and of school districts, involving 
reductions in the number of one-room and other small schools, is a 
major factor necessitating transportation of school children, a 
State with a large proportion of its population living in rural 
areas may have high percentages both of one-room schools and of 
children transported to school, e.g., Arkansas, Maine, West Vir- 
ginia, and Wyoming. 

More than 4,500,000 pupils were transported in 1942 in approxi- 
mately 90,000 busses and other vehicles at a cost (excluding capital 
outlay) of nearly 93 million dollars. In a number of States, trans- 
portation costs had become major current expense items. Thus, 
this item accounted for 10 percent or more of current expense in 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Montana, New Mexico, and Wyoming, and 
for more than 5 percent in 32 States. The average cost per pupil 
transported in continental United States in 1941-42 was $20.64 
with this cost ranging in States from slightly more than $7 to 
almost $51. Information available in the files shows that while 
the number of pupils transported increased from 837,361 in 1923- 
24 to 4,503,081 in 1941-42, the average annual cost per pupil 
decreased from about $35 to the present figure of $20.64. It is 
logical to expect that the transportation of school children will 
continue to increase in volume as schools and school districts are 
reorganized into larger units. It seems logical to expect, too, that 
more carefully developed plans for providing pupil transportation 
should result in a further, reduction in the average annual cost per 
pupil transported. 


Public-School Finance 


With public-school property valued at almost 8 billion dollars, 
and with annual expenditures of 2 to 21% billion dollars, finance 
is a major consideration in the analysis of data on State school 
systems. 


Receipts 


The annual revenue receipts of State school systems consist of 
appropriations from general funds, receipts from taxes levied for 
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school purposes, income from permanent school funds, receipts 
from leases of school lands, Federal aid, and receipts from miscel- 
laneous sources (tables 18 to 21). The total receipts for public 
elementary and secondary schools in continental United States 
from these sources in 1941-42 were $2,416,579,569, an increase 
of $156,052,524 over 1939-40. In contrast, during the decade 
1930-40—which included the depression years—there was an in- 
crease of approximately $172,000,000 in total revenue receipts. 

An increasingly larger proportion of public-school revenue was 
supplied by State governments with a decreasing proportion pro- 
vided in the decade from 1930 to 1940 from county and from local 
sources. The increasing share of the Federal Government in pub- 
lic education since 1929-30 is primarily due to the growth of the 
vocational education program. In 1941-42, 1.4 percent of the 
revenue receipts were from Federal sources in comparison with 
0.4 percent in 1929-30 (table X). The decrease from Federal 
sources in the 1940-42 biennium is due to the ending of the public 
works program. 


Taste X.—Revenue receipts of State school systems for specified years, by source 


1929-30 1937-38 1939-40 | 1941-42 
Source 

Per- Per- Per- Per- 

Amount cent Amount cent Amount cent Amount cent 

Total___|$2,088,556,837| 100.0/$2,222,884,661) 100.0/|$2,260,527,045| 100.0/$2,416,579,569| 100.0 

Federal... 7333, 0. 26,535,473 2 39,810,339) 1.7 34,305,190) 1.4 

353,670,462} 16.9] 655,996,060) 29.5) 684,354,085) 30.3) 759,992,998) 31.5 

County....... 216,746,764| 10.4) 144,521,394) 6.5} 151,096,506] 6.7) 150,223,047) 6.2 
Local and sub- 

sidies....... 1,510,805,777| 72.3] 1,395,831,734| 62.8) 1,385,266,115) 61.3] 1,472,058,334) 60.9 


The State share in the support of public education increased 
during the biennium, from 30.3 percent in 1939-40 to 31.5 percent 
in 1941-42. The increasing role of the State in the support of 
education is significant. Since 1929-30 the amount of State sup- 
port has increased from approximately 350 million to about 760 
million dollars. Counties provided 6.2 percent of the total revenue 
receipts in 1941-42, and local units, still the major source, 60.9 
percent. An analysis of these data (table X) reveals that the in- 
crease in amounts in State support has not been accompanied by 
a corresponding decrease in amounts in local support. 
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Methods for financing public schools vary among the States 
with wide differences in the division of responsibility among gov- 
ernmental levels for the financing of public education. 

The State government supplied 50 percent or more of the public- 
school revenues from taxation and appropriation in 1941-42, in 
9 States (table XI). In 8 States, the State contribution repre- 
sented less than 10 percent of the public-school revenues. 

In general, counties play a minor part in the support of public 
education. In 29 States the counties either made no contribution 
to the support of the public-school system in 1941-42 or provided 
less than 10 percent of the total receipts (table XI). 


TasLe XI.—Percent of receipts from taxation and appropriation from 
State, county, and local sources for specified years, by State 


State County Local 
tate or 
District of Columbia | 1929-30) 1939-40! 1941-42/ 1929-30) 1939-40) 1941-42) 1929-30! 1939-40) 1941-42 
Continental 
United States_..._| 16.7 30.7 31.9 10.6 6.7 6.3 72.7 62.6 61.8 
43.7 | 58.6] 59.5 29.7 | 22.8] 22.2 26.6 18.6 18.3 
17.4 21.2 | 54.9 38.4 38.2 5.7 44.2 | 40.6 39.4 
33.6 | 46.0} 49.7 2.9 3.8 4.0 63.5 | 50.2 46.3 
25.1 47.8} 45.8 36.9 2.0 1.9 38.0 | 50.2 52.3 
on 5.5 5.8 26.5 | 20.7] 21.2 73.4 | 73.8 73.0 
7.5 92.5} 91.2 90.0 
88.1 92.7 11.9 7.3 7.9 
21.6 | 51.8 | 47.9 29.6 01 21.7 48.8 | 31.2 30.4 
36.5 | 58.2] 64.9 30.1 16.6 13.4 33.4 25.2 21.7 
6 12.0} 21.1 27.9 | 25.6 16.1 71.5 | 62.4 62.8 
4.5 10.2 95.5 | 89.7 90.7 
3.3 2.6 2.5 96.7 | 96.3 96.3 
14.4 14.2 99.9 | 73.9 73.2 
26.3 | 41.8] 39.4 29.0 | 26.6 | 27.4 44.7} 31.6 33.2 
25.2 | 56.9 | 58.6 54.5 | 30.2] 31.6 20.3 12.9 9.8 
29.0 15.9 71.0} 84.1 89.8 
17.3] 21.9] 23.8 34.3 | 31.3] 33.9 48.4 | 46.8 42.3 
19.0 |. 46.0) 5 5 80.1 53.5 53.5 
17.3'| 35,2 32.3 5.0 1.6 a 77.7) 63.2 67.0 
32.9 | 38.6] 37.1 23.1 20.0] 16.5 44.0} 41.4 46.4 
10.7 35.8 34.7 4.2 4 4 85.1 63.8 64.9 
3.7 8.4 13.8 | 43.2] 20.4 19.8 53.1 2.3 66.4 
1.0 2.4 99.3 |} 97.9 96.7 
13.2 | 20.3 13.3 58.6 | 58.4 | 62.7 28.2] 21.3 24.0 
8.8 5.5 91.2 | 94.5 93.8 
21.0 5.7 9.4 8 14.9 13.8 78.2 | 79.4 76.8 
3.5 | 69.3 | 74.0} 74.7 13.2 10.4 21.8 17.5 15.6 
1.4.) 71.2] 70.9 61.2} 20.7} 21.0 37.4 8.1 8.1 
2.8 14.4 15.7 7.8 8.7 5.5 89.4 | 76.9 78.8 
3.6 | 37.7] 36.1 32.4 1.5 3 64.0 | 60.8 63.6 
5.9 | 40.2 | 35.5 8.5 6.4 1.2 85.6 | 53.4 63.3 
Oregon - - - - 4 4 18.5 | 25.9 | 23.9 81.5 | 73.7 75.7 
Pennsylvania-.......-.. 14.0 21.2 86.0 78.8 74.6 
Rhode Island____---_-_- 8.3 10.7 91.7} 89.3 89.6 
South Carolina_-_-_-_-_._- 26.9 | 49.9 46.1} 44.8 44.7 
South Dakota-_----..--- 5 8.5 99.5 | 88.0 87.5 
23.7 34.3 40.7 16.1 15.3 
35.9 | 41.3 64.1 58.7 51.6 
32.1 41.3 67.9 | 23.2 60.6 
12.4 17.1 87.6 | 82.9 84.1 
Virginia 28.5 | 34.7 40.0 | 27.6 28.5 
Washington. 26.2 | 61.3 57.7 | 33.2 38.2 
16.2 18.7 75.2 4 65.6 
1.3 5.9 73.0 | 66.5 70.0 
District of Columbia__..! 22.9 | 14.6 77.1 85.4 89.8 


1 Less than 0.05 percent. 
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In spite of the trend toward reduced support from local sources, 
10 States still received 80 percent or more of their school] revenue 
from such sources in 1941-42 (table XI). All of the New England 
States have retained this pattern. In contrast, local govern- 
mental units play little part in the financing of public education 
in a number of southern States. Less than 20 percent of the re- 
ceipts from taxation and appropriations for the public schools in 
Alabama, Delaware, Louisiana, New Mexico, North Carolina, and 
Tennessee in 1941-42 were from local sources. In 1 State, West 
Virginia, the local government made no contribution. 

Coincident with the increasing importance of State appropria- 
tions for education and the decline in local appropriations from 
1930 to 1940 there has been an increase in the revenue from per- 
manent funds and endowments and from leases of school land. 
The income from these sources was $27,146,338 in 1941-42 (table 
19) as compared with $23,104,293 in 1939-40. The total receipts 
averaged approximately one dollar per pupil enrolled in both 
school years. The only States in which considerable amounts are 
still received from these sources are Montana, New Mexico, South 
Dakota, and Wyoming with their extensive areas of leased school 
lands. In those four States the receipts for 1941-42 amounted to 
$10 or more per pupil enrolled. 

Income from miscellaneous sources fluctuates considerably from 
year to year. The general trend for the decade is downward, 
pla both for aggregate amount and as a proportion of total 
receipts. 


TasLe XII.—Revenue receipts of State school systems for specified years, by type 


Type 1929-30 1933-34 1937-38 1939-40 1941-42 
|$2, 260,527,045 |$2,416,579,569 
Permanent funds--_-__.--- 23,767,636 19,890,779 20,177,226 19,717,527 22,426,118 
Lease of school lands_-___- 3,748,881 2,167,804 3,852,679 3,386,766 4,720,220 
Appropriation and taxa- 
1,975,000,085| 1,720,399,440| 2,125,780,232; 2,149,408,048| 2,305,223,136 
7,333,834 21,547,938 26,535,473 39,810,339 34,305,190 
78,706,401 46,646,132 46,539,051 48,204,365 49,904,905 


Nonrevenue receipts from loans and bond sales, from sale of 
property and insurance adjustments, and from miscellaneous non- 
revenue sources account for about 10 percent in 1939-40 and 7 per- 
cent in 1941-42 of the total revenue and nonrevenue receipts 
(tables 18 and 22). With the curtailment in school building pro- 
grams as a result of the war, there has been a sharp decrease in 
the amount of money borrowed through banks or bond sales. 


Expenditures 


The total expenditure for public elementary and secondary full- 
time day schools, excluding capital outlay, debt retirement, and 
interest was $1,941,799,228 in 1939-40 and $2,067,660,387 in 
1941-42 (table XIII). Including capital outlay and interest, but 
excluding debt service, it amounted to $2,330,681,788 in 1939-40 
and $2,313,994,159 in 1941-42. The total expenditure for current 
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expense, interest, and capital outlay for the public-school system, 
including summer and part-time, was $2,323,000,000 in 1941-42 as 
compared with $2,344,000,000 in 1939-40 (tables 23 to 27). 


Taste XIII.—Total expenditures excluding debt retirement of State school systems, 
for specified years, by purpose 


Purpose 1929-30 1937-38 1939-40 1941-42 
Total current expense__-_-________ $1,843,551,708 |$1,870,089,658 |$1,941,799,228 |$2,067,660,387 
General control. .............- 78,679,502 86,440,768 91,570,594 101,463,403 
1,317,727,233 | 1,359,704,049 | 1,403,284,523 1,457 ,876,554 
216,072,433 183,853,278 194,365,182 209,788,468 
78,810,238 76,314,876 73,321,441 78,862,199 
Auxiliary agencies___._....._--- 101,992,622 121,164,112 129,141,210 138,951,113 
$370,877,969 $238,853 496 $257,973,601 $137 552,326 
92,535,880 114,102,250 130,908,959 108,781,446 


Current expense.—The current expense of State school systems 
includes administration at the State, county and intermediate, and 
local levels. General control or administration accounted for 4.7 
percent of the total current expense for public schools in 1939-40 
and for 4.9 percent in 1941-42 (table XIV). 


Taste XIV.—Current expense (excluding interest) per pupil in average 
daily attendance for specified years, by purpose 


1929-30 1937-38 1939-40 1941-42 Percent 
Current Current Current Current or 
expense expense expense expense decrease 
per per per per in cur- 
Purpose pupil pupil pupil pupil rent ex- 
in in in in Per- | pense 
average | cent | average | cent | average | cent | average | cent |per pupil 
dail. daily daily daily 
attend- attend- attend- attend- 
ance ance ance ance 1941-42 
Total current 
$86.70 | 100.0 | $83.87 | 100.0 | $88.09 | 100.0 | $98.31 | 100.0 +13.4 
General control. _.....- 3.70 | 4.3 3.88 | 4.6 4.15 | 4.7 .82 | 4.9 +30.2 
Tngiruation a coi 61.97 | 71.5 | 60.98 | 72.7 | 63.66 | 72.3 | 69.32 | 70.5 +11.9 
ciate .80 | 67.9 | 56.62 | 67.5 | 59.63 | 67.7 .90 | 66.0 +10.4 
Textbooks and sup- 
17 | 3.6 4.36 | 5.2 4.03 | 4.6 4.42) 4.5 +39.4 
O vale TARTS 10.16 | 11.7 8.25 9.8 8.82 | 10.0 9.97 | 10.2 -—1.9 
aintenance-_--_..__- 3.71 4.3 3.42 | 4.1 3.33 3.8 3.75 3.8 +.1.1 
Auxiliary services_ 4.80 5.5 5.43 6.5 5.86 6.6 6.61 6.7 +37 .7 
Fixed charges._.......- 2.36 2.7 1.91 2.3 2.27 2.6 3.84 3.9 +62.7 


The total cost of instruction includes not only salaries, but also 
textbooks, teaching supplies, and other supplies and expenses. The 
expenditure for the instruction of pupils in 1939-40 was $1,403,- 
284,523—72.3 percent of the total current expense, while in 
1941-42 it was 70.5 percent. Although there has been an increas- 
ing recognition for the need for providing at public expense text- 
books and instructional supplies and materials, since 1937-38 there 
has been a decrease in proportion of current expense for this pur- 
pose (table XIV). 
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Annual Expenditure per Pupil in Averaze Daily Attendance 


Operation 

Maintenance 3-33 

Auxiliary agencies 5.86 

Fixed charges 2627 

“ovens 
expense 88.09 

Capital outlay 1.70 

Interest 5-94 


FicurE 5.—Annual expenditure per pupil in average daily attendance for current 
expense, capital outlay, and interest, 1939-40. 


Current expenditures for operation and maintenance, respec- 
tively, of school plants were below the pre-depression peak. In 
1939-40 these items accounted for 10.0 and 3.8 percent as com- 
pared with 11.7 and 4.3 percent in 1929-30. 

Auxiliary services, including such items as health services, 
lunchrooms, athletic facilities, transportation, and community 
services, are becoming of increasing significance as a result of ex- 
panding concepts of the role of the school. This general item 
accounted for 6.6 percent of current expenses in 1939-40 as com- 
pared with 5.5 percent in 1929-30. The amount expended in 
Po tin for auxiliary services was approximately 129 million 

ollars. 

Fixed charges, such as contributions to retirement funds, insur- 
ance, and rent accounted for 2.6 percent of current expenses in 
1939-40 and for 3.9 percent in 1941-42. 

By 1939-40, the total current expense per pupil was $88.09. The 
upward trend was continued during the last biennium resulting in 
a per pupil cost for 1941-42 of $98.31. 


27 

Ld 
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Taste XV.—Current expense (excluding interest) per pupil in average daily 
attendance for specified years, by State 


State or District of Columbia 1929-30 1933-34 1937-38 1939-40 1941-42 
Continental United States __ $86.70 $67.48 $83.87 $88.09 $98.31 
37. 30.09 34.27 36.16 39.75 
109.12 7711 94.16 96 .26 104.66 
33. 22.60 31.62 31.35 38. 
133 .30 109.83 131.43 141.93 166 .92 
110.76 78.30 87.41 92.04 102.38 
102.58 82.12 104.47 109.18 124. 
95.12 92.85 104.64 108 .52 113.80 ‘ 
50.61 40.73 59.91 58.35 68.08 
31.89 28.34 37.71 42.16 44.57 
86.86 57.09 75.00 78.05 86.72 
102.56 78.18 103.77 115.19 128.99 
91. 60. 77.01 86.13 95.97 
96.1 65.44 81.15 86.47 95.40 
92.81 60.19 72.84 82.61 86.27 
46 . 2: 33.37 44.49 46.78 51.38 
48.19 36.07 54.09 56.58 65.93 
69.89 52.09 60 .36 63 .50 69.72 
80.15 68 .64 78.93 83.81 89.92 
Massachusetts. 109 .57 95.69 109.81 114.52 130 73 
114.76 67 .68 89.31 92.38 101.91~- 
Minnesota. 101.29 75.15 91.92 100.38 108 .26 
Mississippi-.---....-..-- 36.13 23.55 28.19 30.7 31.52 
i i 70.28 60. 70.68 80.36 86.79 
109.73 79.24 104.12 109 .07 125.59 
93. 57.48 70.67 74.41 85.12 
Nevada. 136.18 117.90 133.89 131.35 134.37 
92.77 79.67 92.13 91.3 100.70 
124.90 102.53 125.53 136.42 158.08 
137.55 124.13 147.65 156. 168 .07 
North Carolina___ 42.85 24.18 39.59 40. 45.11 
North Dakota- 67 .32 74.85 68 .87 79.65 
Oh 95.69 72.51 86 .23 96 .37 106.13 
65.48 43.70 63.25 63. 72.83 
103.31 68.90 87. 97.42 106.97 
87.81 75.04 92.82 92.45 106.90 
95.74 86.97 98.49 105.17 122.99 
39.98 27.14 36.52 39.68 45.51 
5.36 62.29 90.90 85.50 96. 
42.66 34.62 41.61 44.29 50.44 
54.57 46.63 65.42 65. 78.24 ~ 
75.08 58.71 74.86 78.47 84.76 
84.24 59.76 77.70 85. 93.84 
44.25 37.51 42.31 47.91 55.83 
100.45 69.16 103 .83 105,31 127.70 
72.16 48.54 60.55 63.71 72.63 
94.17 71.99 90.39 91.07 109 .69 
128.59 88.70 105.91 108.51 120.29 
District of Columbi 132.39 107.30 123.05 131.74 137.48 


Most of the States reported increases in total current expense 
for public schools during the biennium ending June 30, 1942. In- 
creases ranged from 0.6 percent in Kansas to 17.9 percent in 
Washington (table XVI). The two States, namely, Delaware and 
New York, which reported decreases for the biennium spent from 
0.4 to 0.6 percent less for public education in 1941-42 than in 
1939-40. These decreases in expenditures are due to a variety 
of factors and must not be interpreted as reflecting decreased 


educational services. 
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Taste XVI.—Percent increase or decrease in current expense (excluding interest) 
for specified years, by State 
1929-30 1929-30 1937-38 1939-40 
State or District of Columbia 

1933-34 1939-40 1939-40 1941-42 
Continental United States __ — 17.8 + 5.3 + 3.8 + 6.5 
— 18.4 + 16.0 + 10.3 + 8.5 
— 28.7 3.7 + 49 + 10.1 
— 29.3 + 5.4 + 3.4 + 15.9 
— 10.9 + 23:9 + 9.9 + 10.4 
— 27.3 — 13.2 + 4.8 + 6.2 

‘ 

— 16.7 8.5 
+ 7.0 + 2315 + 3.9 — 6 
+ 41.1 + + 15.3 
+ 43.4 + 131 + 5.1 
— 90.7 — 3:8 + 4.0 + 5.0 
— 25.6 + 2.0 | + 6.2 
— 28.1 a + 6.4 + 7.7 
— 30.5 $5.5 3:7 + 7.2 
— 34.7 —.19.3 + 
= 91.3 + 15.3 + 7.6 + 411 
=~ 189 + 33.7 + 7.6 + 13.6 
19:1 + 53 + 4.0 
+ 14.1 +. 6.8 + 5.9 
= =—' 3.6 = £6 + 46 
— 97.8 — 17.9 + .2 + 10.5 
— 22.1 + 7.4 + 2.8 
— 32.3 =, + 13.6 + 4.0 
— 9.0 + 18.9 + 11.6 13 
+ 4.6 + 5.8 
— 93.9 — 25.2 + 1.2 + 415 
+ 14.7 + 1.5 + 5.2 
— 10.3 +. 16 + 4.4 
+ 46 + +. 8.7 
10.2 + 38.0 + 12:8 + 8.3 
— + 17:8 + am 
— 36.5 + 12.0 + 5.6 + 9.0 
North Dakota.......--.----------------- — 38.2 — 41.8 — 7.2 + 95 
Ohio — 21.0 ax 20 + 9.2 + 46 
— 30.2 = + 3.9 
a + 1.0 + 7.2 + 7.3 
— 8.8 + 5.7 = $6 + 67 
ae + 69 + 1.7 + 6.2 
— 26.2 + 96 + 6.9 + 14.9 
— 35.8 — 22.3 + 2.0 + 5.0 
199 + 15.6 + 10.4 + 11.4 
: — 14.6 + 25.5 + 2.2 + 12.3 
— 1715 + 7.4 + 46 + 5.8 
— 284 — 1.7 + 46 
— ‘8.8 + 18.2 + 13/4 + 13:7 
— 29:8 + 17.9 
West — 27.6 + 8.7 + 9.4 
— 16.6 — 4 — 3.1 + 15.0 
— 31.9 — 16.5 + 1.7 + 4.4 
District of Columbia__..........---------- = Oa + 20.6 + 6.2 + 3.4 
Interest.—Interest on bonded and current indebtedness in 


1941-42 amounted to $108,781,446, or approximately $5.17 per 
pupil in average daily attendance. Interest payments were some- 
what less in 1941-42 than in 1939-40 as a result of reductions in 
bonded indebtedness. There is a general trend, moreover, toward 
a reduction in interest payments as a result of improved methods 
of school financing, increasing State participation, adoption of 
sound budgetary policies, and programs for refinancing bonded 
indebtedness at lower rates of interest. 

Capital outlay—There was a sharp reduction in the amount 
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spent for sites, buildings, and equipment in 1941-42 as compared 
with 1939-40 because of the general curtailment of building pro- 
grams and the difficulty of obtaining various types of equipment, 
such as furniture and busses. The total capital outlay in 1941-42 
averaged $6.54 per pupil in average daily attendance, as com- 
pared with $11.70 per pupil in 1939-40 (table 28). Such data 
emphasize the fact that an extensive school building program will 
be needed at the close of the war. 

Debt service.—The public schools have taken advantage of the 
curtailment in building to pay off bonded indebtedness. Thus, 
$250,130,765 in bonds and short-term loans were redeemed dur- 
ing 1939-40 and $281,430,449 during 1941-42 (table 27). Some 
of this was paid from current funds to retire bonds and the re- 
mainder from sinking funds. In addition, sizable payments from 
current taxes went into sinking funds for the future retirement 
of bonds. The net result was an increase in the amount in sink- 
ing funds from $97,033,106 at the close of the school year 1939-40 
to $119,795,676 at the close of the school year 1941-42. 

Expenditures per pupil—As a basis for comparisons over a 
period of years and from State to State, expenditures per pupil 
in average daily attendance have been calculated on three bases, 
namely: Current expense, excluding interest (table XV) ; current 
expense plus interest; and capital outlay (table 28). The expendi- 
ture per pupil in 1941-42 on these three bases was $98.31, $103.49, 
and $6.54, respectively. In each case there was a slight increase 
over 1939-40, except capital outlay, in spite of the reductions in 
interest already noted. 
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State 


Ala 


MLSS 


$ 31.3 
34014 
37403 


Ne 


We 


Ne 


ATA 
Wash. 
IR. 
MASS 
ID. 
IN. 
IN. Yoosese 


42.65 
43.13 
14039 
45.61 
48.90 


64.74 
65.25 
65.67 
67.89 
70.83 
7.10 
79.59 
81665 
81.7% 
83.80 
86.20 
87.84 
89.18 
90.29 
90.32 
90.71 
3.6L 
93.82 
97438 
100.67 
101.85 
102.03 
103.83 
104.20 
106.05 
108.56 
110.00 
110.10 
110.89 
114.54 
116.53 
116.66 
12.09 
131.74 
136.45 
148.56 
150.15 
169.90 


94.03 


Ue 


Expenditure per Pupil in Average Daily Attendance 
Dollars 


Ficure 6.—Expenditure per 
(including interes’ 


dail 


attendance for current expense 
State, 1939-40. 
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The best financial measure of the educational program is cur- 
rent expense, excluding interest. On that basis, all 48 States ex- 
pended more per pupil in 1941-42 than in 1939-40 (table XV). In 
no State was there any decrease during’ the biennium. 

At the same time the wide range among the States in current 
expense per pupil in average daily attendance continues to be sig- 
nificant. In 1941-42, Mississippi spent only $31.52 per pupil in 
comparison with $166.92 in California and $168.07 in New York. 
Thus, the increased expenditures for public education have prac- 
tically no effect in reducing the differences among the States. Al- 
though the less wealthy States continue to make greater than aver- 
age efforts, they cannot provide educational facilities comparable 
to those provided by the wealthy States with less effort. The 
quality of educational offerings cannot be measured in terms of 
expenditures only, but it is quite clear that wide variations in 
quality do exist. A child’s residence is a major determining factor 
in the educational opportunities he will have. States are increas- 
ingly aware of the necessity for establishing and maintaining a 
minimum level of education. In a number of States an acceptable 
minimum educational program cannot be assured without substan- 
tially increasing funds available for public elementary and sec- 
ondary school purposes. Differences in ability prohibit the 
attainment of a comparable minimum program educationally 
acceptable without imposing an excessive burden on some States. 


School Property 


The reported value of all public-school property in the 48 States 
and the District of Columbia was $7,635,112,546 in 1939-40 and 
$7,801,417,262 in 1941-42. A number of States could not report 
separately on the value of sites, buildings, and equipment. The 
value of all physical property per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance was $346 in 1939-40 and $371 in 1941-42. By States, the 
range in 1941-42 was from $103 per pupil in Alabama to $670 
per pupil in New York (table 29). 

At the close of the school year, 1941-42, 222,660 buildings were 
in use. Of this total, all except a few were publicly owned. Of 
the 222,660 buildings in use, 107,692, or 48.4 percent, were one- 
room schools (table XVII). Since one-room schools are practic- 
ally all in rural areas, their relative importance is even greater 
than the percentage based on all schools indicates. In spite of the 
progress being made in the elimination of one-room schools, it is 
— that they still have a major role in the education of rural 
youth. 
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Taste XVII—One-room buildings as a percent of all buildings in use for specified 


years 
All One-room buildings All One-room buildings 
Year buildings Year buildings 

in use ercent in use ercent 

Number of total Number of total 
1941-42___..._] 222,660 107,692 48.4 || 1931-32.__._. 245,941 143,445 58.3 
1939-40. 226,762 113,600 50.1 1929-30___._- 248,117 148,712 59.9 
1937-38. .-.... 229,394 121,178 52.8 || 1927-28.._... 255,551 153,306 60.0 
1935-36.......| 237,816 130,708 55.0 || 1919-20...._. 271,319 187,948 69.3 
1933-34-22... 242,929 138,542 57.0 || 1909-10_.__..- 265,474 212,448 80.0 


The proportion that one-room schools constituted of the total in 
1941-42 ranged from 6.3 percent in New Jersey to 87.3 percent 
in South Dakota. In 18 States more than half of all buildings 
in use were still one-teacher schools. Generally, one-room schools 
do not offer instruction in high-school subjects. In 1941-42, about 
one out of every eight elementary and secondary teachers was in a 
one-room school. This proportion would be greater if the number 
of teachers in one-room schools was compared with the number of 
elementary teachers (data not available). 


Retirement Funds 


Retirement programs have been set up in a number of States 
so that an attempt is now made to obtain biennial reports on the 
current status of such funds. Thirty-two States reported on this 
item for 1939-40, and 37 States for 1941-42. The data for indi- 
vidual States are significant, but totals for the United States are 
not available. 


Permanent School Funds and Endowments 


Funds specifically designated for public-school purposes have 
usually been derived from the sale of State school lands set aside 
by the Federal and/or State governments and from surplus rev- 
enue returned to the States by the Federal Government. In addi- 
tion a few individual schools have endowments. Permanent school 
funds totaled $533,282,487 in 1939-40 and $585,833,064 in 1941-42. 
In addition, the public schools owned 32,703,124 acres in unsold 
school land. This acreage was concentrated in the western States, 
particularly Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Washington, and 
Wyoming. The bulk of permanent school funds and school lands 
was held at the State level as contrasted with counties or local 
units (table 30). 


Indebtedness 


As pointed out above, school administrators reduced the indebt- 
edness of their systems during the biennium 1940-42 (table 
XVIII). Not only were bonds retired, but the issuing of new bond 
issues was sharply curtailed. As a result, the amount of bonds 
outstanding was reduced from $2,677,078,315 in 1939-40 to $2,561,- 
878,108 in 1941-42. Bonds outstanding, plus short-term indebted- 
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ness at the close of the 1941-42 year, accounted for a total 
indebtedness of $2,674,438,742 (table 27). 


Taste XVIII—School debt and interest payments per pupil in average daily 
attendance for specified years, by State 
School indebtedness Interest payments 
saeind 1935-36 1939-40 1941-42 1935-36 1939-40 1941-42 
Continental 

United States_..| $136.47 $128.65 $127.18 $5.96 $5.94 $5.17 

39 .03 39.62 43 .37 1.64 .87 .83 

134.37 | 106.09 | 88.70 7.74 5.77 4.06 

67 .02 63 .42 65.45 2.60 2.83 2.50 

199.68 172.71 9.53 8.22 7.75 

144.11 120.97 112.47 7.33 5.34 5.31 

172.44 137 .25 136 .66 7.75 5.36 4.99 

58 .87 70.02 1.60 1.58 1.59 

184.47 155.56 156.78 9.14 7.32 7.16 

34.96 18.80 39 .37 2.17 .96 .90 

81 81.78 78.35 4.57 3.60 3.16 

170.26 157.49 149.73 8.59 5.91 5.34 

76.43 70.06 3.51 3.05 2.45 

101.85 96.77 86 .52 5.67 3.86 3.37 

78.48 78.85 67 .89 6.90 5.24 5.43 

38.29 36.07 38.05 1.40 2.12 1.92 

70.13 73.15 73.60 4.54 4.09 3.62 

36.98 34.98 39.58 1.44 1.29 1.00 

Maryland 165.58 154.13 144.08 7.33 6.48 5.93 

Massachuset 70.40 64.34 29 .87 2.75 2.14 1.19 

ichigan 201.63 140.91 153 .97 6.50 8.29 3.47 

innesota_ 133.17 128.54 117.10 5.96 3.82 1.38 

Mississippi - --. 18.99 30.68 1.33 .52 1.46 

issouri. 89.85 85.40 83.01 4.03 3.44 3.88 

ontana 79.51 77.63 74.45 2.56 1.82 1.02 

Nebraska 115.39 110.22 108.76 5.14 2.70 2.78 

Nevada 114.14] 107.43 94.01 4.66 5.10 4.15 

New Hampshire__._--.------ 73.40 65.80 57.44 2.94 2.30 1.91 

New Jersey__._------------- 294 .26 267 .27 259.71 13.27 12.12 11.91 

New Mexico. ___-.---------- 61.19 53 .60 44.69 2.88 3.23 2.96 

303 .89 335 .67 321.18 12.76 13.04 13.14 

North Carolina__...-...------ 118.50 76.92 71.87 4.51 3.53 3.17 

North Dakota-_ 105.56 83 .62 65.55 5.64 5.82 3.27 

Ohi 173 .22 147 .34 155.08 8.79 7.46 6.16 

111.50 107 .34 110,92 4.90 4.86 2.03 

120.13 89.94 5.76 6.20 4.43 3.87 

. 157 .98 169.43 172.66 4.59 13.60 11.19 

270.01 291.33 273.11 11.14 11.36 11.04 

South Carolina.............- 48.88 47.16 39 .83 2.69 2.97 3.19 

South Dakota._............- 107 .98 91.12 75.01 4.65 5.21 4.40 
62.97 60.35 58.18 3.09 1.32 2.47 
26.16 | 145.27] 192.40 4.85 4.96 5.48 

96.55 83. 76.13 3.96 3.27 2.84 

44.76 52.40 55.56 2.03 1.12 1.05 

62.43 61.74 62.26 2.74 2.47 1.43 

94.23 74.93 55.93 4.62 3.25 2.80 

30.64 32.24 30.55 1.65 1.54 1.32 

68.43 47 .82 2.91 2.75 .83 

129.28 122.95 126.47 4.87 1.48 6.32 


Schools for Negroes 


Separate schools for white and Negro pupils are maintained 
by 17 southern States and the District of Columbia. These States 
make reports to the U. S. Office of Education on schools for 
Negroes only in addition to their reports for the total school sys- 
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tem. In order to emphasize the situation with regard to Negro 
schools, comparisons with white schools are made throughout this 
section,'® (tables 34 to 42). 


Enrollment 


Approximately 85.9 percent of the Negro population 5-17 years 
of age in the 17 southern States and the District of Columbia was 
enrolled in public elementary and secondary schools in 1939-40. 
For that year the corresponding percentage was 85.3 (table XIX). 


Taste XIX.—White and Negro school population and enrollment in 17 
southern States‘ and the District of Columbia, for specified years 


1929-30 1937-38 1939-40 1941-42 
White Negro White Negro White Negro White Negro 


Item 


Puget 5-17 years of age, in- 
8,328,914) 2,902,657) 8,942,822) 2,988,300) 8,915,305) 2,827,565 (’) (’) 


Enrollment in elementary and 
7,444,731| 2,282,578] 7,083,000| 2,411,907) 7,608,378) 2,428,842) 7,350,663) 2,386,471 


secondary 
Enrollment in public schools as 
percent of school population - 89.4 78.6 85.9 80.7 85.3 85.9 


1 See table XXII, page 39. 
2 United States Bureau of the Census. Estimated for intercensal years. 
3 Population for 1941-42 unavailable. 


During the last two decades important changes have occurred 
in the grade enrollments of Negro children as the disproportion- 
ately large percentages in the first three grades have gradually 
declined and the higher grades have had corresponding increases 
in enrollment. Even so, the proportions of the total elementary 
and secondary school enrollment in the first three grades remain 
high in comparison with whites, a resultant of the many factors 
involved in poorer educational opportunities for Negro than white 
children (table 38). At the same time the trend toward a more 
normal grade distribution is directly associated with the develop- 
ment of Negro schools. 

More and more Negro children are entering high school. In 
1919-20, 1929-30, and 1941-42, the percents of the total elementary 
and secondary school enrollments in high school were, respectively, 
1.6, 4.9, and 11.4. The corresponding proportions for whites 
were 8.2, 16.0, and 23.7 (table 38). 

For secondary schools as a whole there has been a long-time 
trend toward an increasing proportion of boys except for the 
slight decrease from 1939-40 to 1941-42 as a result of the war.’ 
Unpublished data show that in 1941-42 boys constituted 39.5 per- 
cent of the total high-school enrollment of Negro youth in com- 
parison with 47.2 percent for white youth in the same States. 

The increased enrollments in high school have been accompanied 
by an increased number of high-school graduates. In 1941-42 

1% For a 10-year summary of Negro education, see U. S. Office of Education Cir- 


cular No. 215, Statistics of the Education of Negroes (A Decade of Progress). 
1” See page 4. 
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there were 33,784 Negro high-school graduates in the 17 southern 
States and the District of Columbia in comparison with 30,009 in 
1939-40. The average age of the 1941-42 graduates, as of June 1, 
1942, was 18.1, about 0.4 older than the average for white gradu- 
ates in the same States (table 39). 


Attendance 


The proportion of enrolled Negro pupils in average daily attend- 
ance has been increasing steadily from biennium to biennium so 
that by 1941-42, slightly more than 4 out of 5 Negro children 
enrolled in school in the 17 southern States and the District of 
Columbia were in average daily attendance (table 40). This, how- 
ever, is to be compared with about 6 out of 7 white children in 
the same States,which means that the proportion of absences per 
school day was approximately 1.2 times as high for Negro as for 
white pupils. 


School Term 


The average length of school term for Negro children is grad- 
ually approaching that for white children. By 1941-42, school 
terms in States with separate schools for white and Negro pupils 
averaged 171 days for whites and 156 days for Negroes (table 36). 
The averages conceal the fact that in half of the States—Dela- 
ware, Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Virginia, West Virginia, and the District of Columbia—school 
terms are at least as long for Negroes as for whites. The differ- 
ence in average length of term cited above is largely due to the 
much shorter terms for Negro than white children in Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and South Carolina. Even in States with 
average terms for Negroes equal to or longer than those for 
whites, Negro children attend school fewer days on the average 
than white pupils. This tends to emphasize the importance not 
only of availability of educational opportunities but also of the 
extent to which those opportunities are utilized. 


TasBLe XX.—Average number of days attended by white and Negro pupils in 17 south- 
ern States and the District of Columbia, for specified years 


Average number Average number 
Year of days attended Year - of days attended 
White Negro White Negro 
128 97 136 113 


Teachers and Other Instructional Staff 


Accompanying the increased enrollments of Negro children has 
been an increase in the number of teachers and other instructional 
staff. In 1941-42 there were 243 supervisors, 1,200 principals, and 
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64,729 teachers in the schools for Negro children in 17 southern 
States and the District of Columbia (table 40). Almost half, 
46 percent, of the high-school staffs consist of men (table 34). 
While the effect of the war in creating shortages of teachers affects 
Negro as well as white schools, its impact upon Negro schools is 
less marked to date. This may be interpreted in terms of the fact 
that the alternatives to teaching offer fewer inducements to 
Negroes than to whites. 


Pupil-Teacher Ratios 


The number of pupils enrolled per instructional staff member 
in 17 southern States and the District of Columbia in 1941-42 was 
36.1 for Negroes and 28.6 for whites (table XXI). A difference in 
favor of the whites existed in each State except Kentucky and 
Oklahoma. In 3 States—Arkansas, Louisiana, and Mississippi— 
the average Negro enrollment per member of instructional staff 
was over 40. 


Taste XXI.—Enrollment of white and Negro pupils per member of instructional 
staff: in 17 southern States and the District of Columbia, for specified years 


State or White Negro 
District of Columbia 
1929-30 | 1937-38 | 1939-40 | 1941-42 || 1929-30 | 1937-38 | 1939-40 | 1941-42 
We ancnccncse 34.5 29.7 29.2 28.6 44.4 39.7 37.7 36.1 
33.2 31.8 31.5 30.6 46.1 42.2 42.0 40.0 
SE cciningnmaamsl 33.1 34.0 33.7 32.7 43.9 45.0 44.0 41.2 
inidicnandencdis 29.3 26.1 25.6 25°0 33.2 29.9 28.8 27.0 
29.4 27.6 25.7 25.7 39.8 32.5 31.1 30.0 
Cia nucsuenewoweke 34.1 28.9 29.0 29.4 46.0 39.9 38.8 37.8 
38.7 33.0 30.3 30.6 34.9 30.4 9 27.7 
30.4 28.7 27.6 26.8 51.8 43.0 41.9 40.2 
SS ESR 31.1 32.3 31.0 31.0 34.6 35.0 34.8 34.2 
Mississippi... -..------ 32.9 29.0 31.3 29.4 49.4 48.7 45.7 42.4 
issouri... wee 27.0 26.9 26.2 27.2 28.7 32.5 32.5 33.3 
North Carolina_._.....- 34.7 34.0 33.2 32.0 44.1 38.4 37.3 36.0 
34.6 31.4 29.8 26.8 33.2 28.5 27.9 23.8 
South Carolina_......-- 27.9 28.9 27.9 27.4 49.0 42.1 38.1 36.2 
ea 31.9 27.3 31.3 29.3 51.1 36.7 37.2 35.8 
Wc ciicctsacatawen 36.2 27.5 26.7 26.6 39.6 35.8 34.4 32.2 
La 32.3 33.7 29.2 29.5 40.4 36.8 35.3 34.9 
West Virginia.......... (4) 26.8 28.1 27.5 (*) 28.9 27.3 27.4 
District of Columbia_--- 29.2 30.4 27.7 27.5 31.0 34.8 34.0 32.1 


1 Supervisors, principals, and teachers. 
2 Data not available. 


Average Annual Salaries of Instructional Staff 


In spite of the gradual trend toward equalization of remunera- 
tion for white and Negro teachers with comparable training and 
experience, wide differences in teachers’ salaries persist. In the 
14 southern States reporting on this item for 1941-42, average 
salaries for Negroes ranged from $226 in Mississippi to $1,593 in 
Maryland in comparison with a range for whites from $712 in 
Mississippi to $1,796 in Delaware (table 36). In 6 of the 14 
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States reporting, the average salary for Negro teachers was less 
than $600. 
* * * * 

Data for any given year show the wide differences which still 
exist in many States between educational opportunities for white 
and Negro children. Another basis for comparison is the status 
of public education for Negroes today as compared with even 10 or 
12 years ago. This approach has been used elsewhere”® and should 
be taken into account in any attempt to evaluate the present status 
of Negro educational opportunity. 


Schools in Urban and Rural Areas 


The departments of education in the 48 States do not report 
school statistics on a uniform urban-rural basis. Hence to make 
such a comparison, it is necessary to set up arbitrary definitions. 
All schools in communities classified as urban in the United States 
Census for 1940, i.e., cities and other incorporated places having 
2,500 inhabitants or more, are considered urban for school 
statistics, although the school systems in such communities may 
extend into rural areas or educate pupils who are transported 
from rural areas. 

The 1940 Census classified 3,464 places as urban. Of these, 
8,127 had school systems under their own jurisdictions and the 
remaining 337 were parts of school administrative units including 
both urban and rural territory, such as entire counties. Statis- 
tical reports are made directly to the U. S. Office of Education by 
urban areas that have city school systems. Estimates are made by 
the Office for the urban places that for school purposes are parts 
of administrative units containing some rural population. The 
city school statistics reported and the estimates for other cities 
constitute the urban statistics. These are subtracted from the 
data for all schools as reported by the States to derive data for 
rural areas. It is impossible at present to collect comprehensive 
rural schoo] statistics. The method used has been resorted to for 
deriving estimates as bases for comparisons of schools in urban 
’ and rural areas. 


Enrollment 


In 1939-40 there were 13,309,547 pupils enrolled in public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools in urban areas and 12,123,995 in 
rural areas (table XXII and table 44). Although rural areas have 
a larger number of children of school age than urban areas, chil- 
dren in rural schools accounted for only 47.7 percent of the total 
enrollment. In both urban and rural areas the enrollment was 
about equally divided between boys and girls, with boys constitut- 
ing 50.7 percent of the total enrollment in urban areas and 51.0 
percent of the total in rural areas. 

By grades there are striking differences, however, in urban and 
rural enrollments (tables 45 and 46). . Few rural children have 
an opportunity of attending kindergarten. Of all children re- 


® See U. S. Office of Education. A Decade of Progress, op. cit. ~ 
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ported in public-school kindergartens, 89 percent in 1939-40 were 
enrolled in urban areas. Even those reported for rural areas lived 
primarily in suburban rather than distinctly rural areas. 

At the high-school level, children enrolled in urban schools far 
outnumbered those in rural schools, although the differences are 
steadily decreasing. None the less, in 1939-40, including children 
transported from rural areas, there were 3,812, 488 high-school 
pupils enrolled in urban schools in comparison with 2,788,956 in 
rural schools. In contrast, the enrollment in the elementary grades 
in schools in rural areas almost equals that in urban areas. 

By States the enrollment differs sharply for urban and rural 
areas because of differences in the distribution of the total popu- 
lation by urban-rural residence. In 14 States, in 1939-40, more 
than two-thirds of all children enrolled in the public schools lived 
in rural areas. In contrast, in 4 States—Massachusetts, New Jer- 
sey, New York, and Rhode Island—more than 80 percent of all 


children enrolled lived in urban areas. 
Taste XXII.—Comparison of urban and rural public day schools, 1939-40 


Item Continental Urban Rural 
United States 
Population April 3/2060) 131,699,275 74,423,702 57,245,573 
Population 5-17 years of age, inclusive, April 1, 1940_ 29,745,246 14,703,957 15,041,289 
Number of school buildings. 226,762 37,700 189,062 
Number of teaching positions:?___.......--..------ 875,477 419,816 455,661 
194,725 86,580 108,145 
Percent 22.2 20.4 23.9 
Aggregate days attended_...........-..---------- 3,858,012,335 | 2,105,646,344 1,752,365,991 
Average daily attendance__..............-...----- 22,042,151 11,587,667 10,454,484 
Average personnel to a school building: 
Instructional staff (supervisors, principals, and 
Number of lll 353 63 
Number of pupils enrolled per teaching position 29.1 31.7 26.6 
Average length of school term_____.......---.----- 175.0 181.7 167.6 
Number attending daily for each 100 enrolled_-__-_- 86.7 87.1 86.2 
Avena number of days attended by each pupil en- 
staff: 
Number of positions 11,835 441,852 469,983 
Total salaries $1 B14, 342488 $863,651,088 $450,691,395 
1,441 1,955 959 
Current expense interest): 
1,941,799,228 | 1,213,507,345 728,291,883 
Per pupil in average daily attendance_-____-.--- 88.09 104.72 69 .66 
Interest payments: 
3 130,908,959 88,507,753 42,859,143 
Per pupil in average daily attendance_-___----- 5.94 7.64 4.10 
Capital outlay: 
Per pupil in average daily attendance_-____.___- 11.70 11.41 12.16 
Total expenditure less bond and short-term loan pay- 
ments (including adult and summer schools): 
2,344,048,927 | 1,449,466,924 894,582,003 
unit of 17.80 19.48 15.63 
Total ‘amount 2,835,732,283 | 2,086,727,000 749,005,283 
Per pupil in average daily attendance__......-- 128.65 180.08 71.64 
Estimated value of school property: 
7,635,112,546 | 5,390,927,351 2,244,185,195 
1 United States Bureau of the Census. 
Supervisors and principals not included when rted se tely. 


Enchades $457,937 reported by cities but not included in State reports. 
Excludes *1,372,391 reported by cities but not ineluded in State reports. 
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The changes in enrollment brought about by the war (see p 4) 
had a differential effect upon urban and rural schools. While ele- 
mentary schools in urban areas had had only slight decreases in 
total enrollment between 1939-40 and 1941-42 and again between 
October 15, 1941, and October 15, 1942,?° elementary schools in 
rural areas had begun to exhibit corfsiderable decreases. For ex- 
ample, it was estimated that rural schools lost about 4 percent of 
their total elementary enrollment between October 15, 1941, and 
October 15, 1942. This was due not only to children leaving school 
to go to work but to their migrating with their parents to war-in- 
dustry centers. At the high-school level both urban and rural 
schools had begun to lose heavily in enrollment by the fall of 
1943"! with the losses in each case somewhat greater for boys 
than for girls. 


Attendance 


In terms of average daily attendance rural schools make prac- 
tically as good a showing as urban schools. Thus, in 1939-40, 86.2 
percent of all children enrolled in the rural public schools were in 
average daily attendance in comparison with 87.1 percent of all in 
urban schools (table 47). When it is pointed out that the figures 
on average daily attendance of school children indicate far too 
many absences (see p. 13), it should be recognized that this is due 
to various factors operating to lower school attendance in urban 
as well as rural areas. 


Taste XXIII.—Number of days attended per pupil enrolled in urban and rural 
areas, 1939-40 


Number of days attended Number of States Number of days attended Number of States 
per pupil enrolled Urban Rural per pupil enrolled ‘dion Deal 
48 1 42 


1 California, Connecticut, Maryland, New Jersey, Ohio, and Virginia not included. 


School Term 


In 1939-40 the average length of school term in continental 
United States was 181.7 days for urban areas and 167.6 days for 
_ rural areas (table 47). The differences in length of term are 
steadily diminishing, and yet in 39 States, 1939-40 school terms in 
urban areas exceeded those in rural areas. In other words, edu- 
cational opportunity is not only related to the particular State in 
which a child happens to be reared, but in most States to whether 
he lives in an urban or rural area. 

Length of term is directly related to number of days attended 
per pupil enrolled. Pupils in urban areas averaged 158.2 days in 
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school in 1939-40 as compared with 144.5 days for those in rural 
areas. 


TasLE XXIV.—Length of school term in urban and rural areas, 1939-40 


Length of school term Number of States Length of school term Number of States 
Urban Rural in Urban Rural 
re 48 1 45 
1C ticut, Vermont, and Virginia not included. 


Instructional Staff 


There are more supervisors, principals, teachers, and other in- 
structional staff in rural than urban areas (table 47), although 
more children are enrolled in urban areas. The shortages in teach- 
ers accompanying the war have been felt in both urban and rural 
areas with the most significant losses reported by the largest cities 
and by rural areas. In 1939-40 there were approximately 442,000 
teachers and other instructional staff in urban areas and 470,000 
in rural areas. 


Pupil-Teacher Ratios 


In both urban and rural schools the average number of pupils 
per teacher has been slowly declining. By 1939-40 urban teachers 
had an average of 31.7 pupils and rural teachers an average of 
26.6 pupils. The number of pupils per teacher was higher in 
urban than rural areas in all except 3 States (table 47). The wide 
variation in pupil-teacher ratios is indicated by the fact that 
among the various States the range was from 40.3 to 26.5 pupils 
per teacher in urban areas and from 40.5 to 15.3 pupils in rural 
areas. 


Average Annual Salaries of Instructional Staff 


The average salary in 1939-40 of the instructional staff in pub- 
lic schools in urban areas was $1,955 in comparison with $959 for 
the staff in rural areas (table 49). The averages conceal the true 
situation, however, as the relatively high salaries paid in a few 
dominantly urban States tend to raise the average for urban areas 
as a whole. At the same time, average salaries in urban areas in 
the various States range from the same as the rural to 137 percent 
higher than those in rural areas. That teachers’ salaries are low 
in rural areas, where they still averaged less than $1,000 per in- 
structional staff member in 25 States in 1939-40 and less than 
$1,500 in 42 States, is generally known. That they are also low 
in many urban areas is less well recognized. Yet instructional 
staff members in the urban areas of 23 States averaged less than 
$1,500 in the same year. 
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Taste XXV.—Average annual salary of instructional staff‘ members in urban and 
rural areas, 1939-40 


Average annual salary Number of States Average annual salary Number of States 
of instructional staff of instructional staff 
$2,100 or more_____----- 14 6 
$1, "300-$2, 14 1 $900-$1, 7 14 
3 $600-$899 - 1 19 
Less than $600_.....----|---------- 
1 Includes supervisors, ipals, and teach 


2 California not 
3 California and Rhode Island not included. 


Expenditures Per Pupil 


Another measure of the difference in educational opportunity 
between urban and rural schools is the expenditure per pupil for 
current expense and interest. In 1939-40 urban schools in conti- 
nental United States spent $112.36 per pupil in average daily at- 
tendance in comparison with $73.76 for rural schools (table 50). 
A total of 19 States spent $100 or more per urban pupil, but only 
12 States spent that amount per rural pupil. In fact, 5 States 
spent less than $50 per pupil in average daily attendance in urban 
schools and 9 States less than $50 per pupil in rural schools. 


Taste XXVI.—Cost per pupil in Ss attendance’ in urban and rural areas, 


Cost per pupil in Number of States Cost per pupil in Number of States 
average attendance Tichan average daily attendance Rural 
48 48 
OF 5 6 || $80-89.99.............. 3 7 
5 3 


1 For current expense and interest. 


School Property per Pupil 


The estimated value of school property per pupil enrolled in 
1939-40 was $405 in urban areas and $185 in rural areas. By 
States the average value of school property per pupil enrolled in 
urban areas ranged from $170 in Arkansas to $568 in Delaware. 
The comparable range for rural areas was even greater, from $51 
in Alabama to $485 in New Jersey (table 48). 


STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


1. Number of Pupils per Building 2. Number of Pupils Enrolled per Teacher 
Mander of Pupils per 
of of Pupils per Building of Number of Pupils per Teacher 
hools B10 200 Zuo" 500" schools 10 20 30 40 
Urban 353 Urban 31.6 
Rural 63 Rural |' 2.8 
3+ Average Length of School Term in Days 4- Number of Days Attended by Each Pupil Enrolled 
Kind Length of School Term in Days Kind Number of Days Attended 
of of 
Schools ° 50 100 150 200 Schools ° 50 100 150 200 
Urban 181.7 Urban }| 158.2 
Rural 167.6 Rural | 144.5 
5- Average Salary of Instructional Staff 6. Annual Expenditure for Current Expense and Interest 
f per Pupil in Average Daily Attendance 
Kind Kind 
of Salary in Dollars °: Current Expense in Dollars 
Schools 25 50 15 100 125 
Urban 1,937 Uroan 
Rural 969 Rural | 73.76 


FicurRE 7.—Comparison of urban and rural schools on 6 items, 1939-40. 


Educational Attainment of the Population 
25 Years Old and Over in the United States: 1940 


The 1940 Census statistics on years of schooling completed rep- 
resent the first complete inventory of the educational status of the 
entire population of the United States. The statistics relate only 
to persons 25 years old and over or to those who may generally be 
considered to have completed their formal education (table 51). 

The average (i.e., median) number of years of school completed 
by persons 25 years old and over for whom reports were obtained 
was 8.4, the equivalent of about half a year more than eight 
grades. Persons who reported less than 1 full year of formal 
schooling number almost 2,800,000, or 3.7 percent of the total. An 
additional 9.8 percent had not more than 4 years of formal school- 
ing, making a total of approximately 10,105,000, or 13.5 percent 
of the population with little or no formal education. This large 
group is ill-prepared to meet the demands of an increasingly more 
complex culture with its emphasis upon facility in written com- 
munication. 

At the other end of the education scale was almost one-fourth 
(24.1 percent) of the population 25 years old and over in 1940 who 
had at least completed high school. Ten percent of the total had 
completed at least 1 year of college, and 4.6 percent reported the 
equivalent of college graduation or more. ° 


Tables Omitted in Report 


Because of the necessity of keeping printing costs to a minimum, 
three types of incomplete tables that appeared in the biennial re- 
port for 1937-38 have been omitted from this report. The tables 
giving distributions by type of schools, i.e., elementary, junior 
high, junior-senior high, senior high, and regular and vocational 
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high, were omitted because many States could not report this kind 
of distribution, and, therefore, the national totals were not valid. 
The tables giving distributions by type of administrative unit, i.e., 
entire county, county except independent units, and other local 
administrative units were also omitted. Again a relatively small 
number of States reported such data. The third set of tables not 
shown are those dealing with the number of very small schools in 
relation to number of teachers, number of pupils, grades taught, 
etc. In addition, some of the detail with regard to other tables, 
which was not in great demand, has been omitted. Such data as 
are available have been compiled, however, and are available in 
the U.S. Office of Education. 
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-time, and continuation schools, 


by State, 1939-40 and 1941-42 
1939-40 1941-42 
Part-time, con- Part-time, con- 
State, District tinuation, Ameri- tinuation, Ameri- 
of Columbia, or Summer fs snag eve- Summer canization, eve- 
outlying part ning, and adult ning, and adult 
sch ools schools 
Teachers} Pupils |Teachers| Pupils |/Teachers} Pupils |Teachers| Pupils 
Continental 
United States 4,582} 143,238) 42,549 | 2,049,839 5,469) 162,116) 41,070) 2,452,995 
1,217 34,249 139 4,573 1,168 36,299 
49 F 15 804 72 2,692 
726 911 39,448 
4,493} 501,414 918} 22,948 2,148 07 
342 30,028 ll 259 25,239 
898, 561 36,076 
142 4,536 31 762 123 4,754 
563 22,672 15 230 493 23,234 
1,541 62,370 10 260 1,579 70,110 
87 3,324 7 109 156 4,631 
1,732 65,410 123 3,401 907 45,763 
771 30,979 214 8,346 680 4,523 
429 28,832 21 1,126 566 36,677 
380 449 5,989 
533 11,779 26 556 699 16,672 
169 90 3,079 
705 26,286 120 6,494 592 bs 359 
2,206 53,219 48 1,026 3,063 68,765 
1,683 62,193 1,173} 36,298 1,165 71,438 
4 559 17,039 72 2,320 1,818 15,114 
934 7,586 61 1,232 941 32,035 
722 29,135 44 817 1,021 46,250 
76 146 2,843 
256 261 24,437 
46 34 3,849 
New Jersey__...---. 225 6,688: 970 40,256 230, 6,499 830, 27,618 
New Mexico_._-.-_. 7 170 3,269 6 246 69 2,648 
New York..........- 820) 19,257 2,679| 158,937 380} 10,684 4,212; 173,792 
North Carolina___-_- 34 818 1,358 31,036 41 1,103 1,330 32,649 
303 9,137 1,450 398} 11,310 1,561 56,893 
Oklahoma ikamenee 7 77 590 16,322 46 656 543 18,251 
Pennsylvania- --...- 280 9,037 3,256! 117,966 164 6,915 1,652 51,267 
Rhode island... 293 241 6,887 
i 1,230 41,133 30 539 1,198 50,536 
99 102 4,445 
698 753 42,597 
2,108: 92,391 279 6,067 2,332) 123,261 
288 14,673 35 1,358 194 8,787 
821 20,132 356 8,712 810 26,070 
652 50,411 52 1,934 450, 117,764 
Wisconsin - 8,921 2,871| 127,000 132 4,845 2,999 75,317 
Wyoming.---.....-- 16 474 212 4,526 ll 161 77 3,621 
District of Columbia. 224 9,248) 297 19,703 239 8,654 342 22,538 
Ou ‘ts of 
the States 


= 

4 236 70 57 2,037 
Puerto Rico__..-..- 107 1,978 310 6,874 99 1,915 212 6,184 
Virgin 1 6 86 9 300 
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Taste 15.—Ratio of enrollment in public day schools to school population, by State, 


1930-1942 
Ratio led lati 
State, District of Columbia, or outlying part of age, inclusive — 
1929-30 1939-40 1941-42 
Continental United States__ 0.813 0.853 0.842 
.762 852 -839 
886 .848 .840 
.815 .870 .852 
-938 .959 -940 
-922 -875 862 
-793 .807 -828 
.735 .808 .793 
-915 .866 .836 
.797 .881 .882 
-937 
.789 .804 .787 
-852 .904 .889 
-902 .910 -905 
-905 .937 -922 
-781 -795 -782 
-763 -765 
.789 -823 .810 
.728 .704 
-760 . 786 -769 
.812 .774 
.840 -829 .819 
.971 .972 .950 
-763 862 .866 
.853 .850 .832 
-909 .914 -908 
-949 .004 -960 
-680 -722 .714 
.804 -852 .846 
.802 .867 .865 
.767 .860 -909 
North Dakota_ .830 -836 -825 
Ohio -799 .843 -828 
-982 1.012 
-946 -908 -895 
Carolina .862 .857 -849 
South Dakota .847 .852 
West Virginia -863 852 
-971 .941 
.907 .888 
513 
.384 .369 
.625 -989 
.640 .770 -727 
erto .417 .478 -472 
Virgin Islands 567 .559 .553 
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Taste 20.—Income from taxation and appropriation and from miscellaneous revenue 


Taxation and appropriation Miscellaneous 
State, District of sources 
Columbia, or (State, 
outlying part Total State County Local county ~ 
Continental 
United States __|$2,305,223,136 | $728,451,450 | $142,017,932 |$1,434,753,754 | $49,658,690 
22,334,190 13,281,835 4,952,188 4,100,167 1,250,071 
Arisona._....-........ 11,570,873 6,349,263 660,52 4,561,089 84,758 
16,060,836 7,980,896 648, 7,431,136 382,832 
OS aa 173,498,624 79,411,163 3,288,576 90,798,885 77,020 
,860,237 1,390,002 17,420,368 616 
5,001,196 394,795 32, 
28,093,146 13,470,040 6,085,909 8,537,197 315, 
23,160,757 15,023,370 3,099,779 5,037,608 2,437,733 
9,604,186 2,024,772 1,543,777 6,035,637 309,6 
151,165,742 13,851,676 205,370 137,108,696 799,257 
60,688,502 18,862,726 350, 41,475,776 254,226 
45,221,745 541,755 1,131,168 43,548,822 315 
28,645,900 3,615,149 4,078,959 20,951,792 1,272,353 
26,142,091 10,310,156 7,162,583 9,352 1a 
29,076,807 17,051,519 9,176,558 2,848,730 224,424 
1,484,608 10,309,337 87,747 
27,617,954 6,568,242 9,370,995 11,678,717 97,009 
100,153,940 46,067,277 493,704 53,592,959 2,414,261 
45,700,432 14,778,077 318,180 30,604,175 1,868,008 
16,109,322 969,482 2,660,897 
53,709,025 18,617,102 220,911 34,871,012 4,680,177 
13.277.473 1,831,783 2,624,354 .821,3: 589,311 
aS: 16,844,230 157,200 400,781 16,286,249 568,999 
2,638,341 350,270 1,655,601 632,470 148,161 
New 7,223,087 6,776,791 57,799 
New Jersey_....------- 108,970,890 10,254,053 15,005,343 83,711,494 575,736 
New 6,420,220 4,751,301 668,919 
348,769,459 | 118,872,428 229,897,031 2,620,994 
North Carolina___--_.-- 40,971,638 29,044,615 8,616,360 3,310,663 2,063,394 
North Dakota_...-..-- 14,312,494 2,241,467 784,117 11,286,910 309,169 
| “eee 139,036,588 50,259,921 416,739 88,359,928 2,276,987 
Oklahoma-__-...------ 23,444,925 8,326,475 281,952 14,836,498 6,008,557 
Se 19,383,312 79,781 4,636,674 14,666,857 929,786 
Pennsylvania _ 194,896,513 49,480,230 145,416,283 4,955,641 
Rhode Island_ 11 "838.4 467 1,236,806 10,601,661 
South Carolina 19:714.663 9,834,634 8,811,440 182,783 
South Dakota- 12,729,081 1,192,027 11,134,935 47,533 
ee 27,869,209 10, 574, 542 4,273,673 240,074 
ee 101,864, 49,298,646 52,525,960 71,591 
11,382,478 4,484,595 6,897 ,883 105,976 
Vermont---...-..------ 4,602,1 730,396 3,871,767 50,322 
28,869,888 10,471,550 10,165,116 $,233,222 |.......-..... 
35,201,661 20,125,958 13,453, 3,524,678 
West Virginia_......-.- 31,103,869 15,789,100 15,324,700 315,474 
Wisconsin. ...........- 47,870,847 12,666,492 3,800,949 31,403,406 ,866,088 
Wyoming_-.-.---_----- 4,132,572 247,045 993,937 2,891, 159,368 
District of Columbia__-_- 13,835,645 | * 1,407,205 |_.....--..--. 12,428,440 6,660 
Outlying of 
the United States__ 8,016,076 6,816,996 1,200,780 |............ 
Puerto 7,861,771 6000,001 1,200,780 


1 Distribution by source estimated 


2 Data for 1939-40, supplemented by 1941-42 data when available. 
3 Federal funds. 7 
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TasLe 33.—Personnel and financial oo ie for a schools, by educational level, by 
e, 


A. ELEMENTARY DAY SCHOOLS, INCLUDING KINDERGARTENS 


Instructional staff Number of 


State, Average y 
District of Columbia, daily attendance 
or outlying parts Combined attendance per in- 

salaries al: — 
sta: 


$178,718,382 


8,372,836 
5,085,956 
10,916,420 
1,420,987 
9,515,689 


3,025,369 
10,043,250 


8,703,483 
25,540,210 
33 


35,385,130 
34,070,311 


,809 
4,177,166 
11,498,221 
District of Columbia-__- 3,572,812 


Outlying parts of 
the United States. 5,537,374 


5,464,601 
72,773 


B. SEPARATELY ORGANIZED JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Instructional staff Number of 
pupils in Instruc- 
average tional staff 
State or Average daily cost 
District of Columbia . daily attendance | pupil in 
Combined attendance per in- average 
salaries salary structional daily 
staff attendance 


$32,922,207 395,724 


438,255 
1,873,314 
303,384 


2,942,854 
236,232 


17,447 


Washington 27,370 
District of Columbia__-- 773 73,539 19,073 


: 
Eo 
aver tional staff 
cost per 
average 
daily 
attendance : 
member 
Vontl...2.....--| 130,820 $1,366 | 3,368,150 26 $53 
13,053 | 641 389,978 30 
9,080 | 560 257,763 28 20 
j 
Florida...------------- 8,389 1,134 210,136 25 45 
Idaho._._.-.---------- 3,125 P| 968 66,629 21 45 
1,388 || 173°067 3 
14,520 | 1,759 340,493 23 75 
3,647 1,055 64,088 18 60 
New Jersey_-....------| 17,293 2,046 390,675 23 91 
Ohio. 22,731 1,499 642,710 28 53 
1,626 52,696 24 67 
717 80,124 14 52 
1,800 168,243 26 68 . 
2,138 47,315 28 76 
802 | 245,564 | 36 | 23 
Puerto  6,820| | 801 243,064 | 36 | 22 
Virgin Islands_.......-. 88 | | | 827 | 2'500 | 28 | 29 
| 
member 
17,258 23 $83 
Arkansas___....------- 404 1,085 | 11,035 27 40 
Florida.._.---.....---- 2,624 1,122 63,179 24 47 
| 1001 5,684 24 42 
820 | 1,719,107 2,096 19,140 23 90 
4,114 1,994 91.411 22 90 
New 2'118 | 4,804,135 2/268 41.213 19 117 
3/012 | 6,386,517 2/120 77,178 26 83 
Rhode Island 918 | 1,750,004 1,906 | 19 100 
23 87 
25 98 
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TasLe 33.—Personnel and financial data for public schools, by educational level, by 
State, 1941-42—Continued 


C. JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS UNDER ONE ORGANIZATION 


Instructional staff Number of 
pupils in Instruc- 
average | tional staff 
State, Average ail cost per 
District Columbia, Namber | Combined | A attendance | pupil in 
or outlying um mbin verage || a ce per in- average 
fae salaries salary structional daily 
staff attendance 
member 
ee 20,256 | $24,904,926 $1,230 441,146 22 $56 
6,953 7,364,688 1,059 169,111 24 44 
2,361 2,162,216 916 61,286 26 35 
440 747,384 1,699 ‘ 17 99 
990 1,693,818 1,711 24,234 24 70 
589 1,324,624 2,249 10,890 18 122 
8,756 11,342,067 1,295 164,534 19 69 
167 270,129 1,618 3,535 21 76 
Ou g of 
the Unied ites __ 32 35,206 1,100 640 20 55 
Virgin Islands__......-- 32 35,206 1,100 640 20 55 
D.—SEPARATELY ORGANIZED SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Instructional staff Number of 
pupils in Instruc- 
average | tional staff 
State or Average daily cost per 
District of Columbia daily attendance | pupil in 
Number | Combined | Average || attendance per in- average 
salaries salary structional daily 
staff attendance 
member 
15,102 | $34,618,892 $2,292 292,985 19 $118 
Arkansas--_- 308 437,352 1,420 7,696 25 57 
Delaware_ 139 320,472 +306 348 17 136 
Florida__- 2,448 2,751,354 1,124 41,216 17 67 
Maryland - 1,570,519 2,626 13,079 22 120 
Massachusetts 4,305 11,011,854 2,558 89,528 21 123 
New Jersey.....----.-- 1,800 6,444,667 3,580 29,288 16 220 
2, 6,270,144 2,094 60,528 20 104 
Rhode Island_-.....--- 745 1,734,157 2,328 12,859 17 135 
Washington____.-..-..- 1,002 2,053,851 2,050 21,769 22 94 
District of Columbia---- 14,674 
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E.—REGULAR AND VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOLS 


Tas.e 33.—Personnel and financial data for public schools, by educational level, by 
State, 1941-42—Continued 


Instructional staff Number of 
pupils in Instrue- 
average tional staff 
State, Average dail cost per 
District of Columbia ; ily attendance | pupil in 
or outlying part Number | Combined | Average || attendance perin- | average 
salaries lary structional daily 
staff attendance 
member 
30,190 | $57,408,875 $1,902 637,378 21 $90 
657 567,687 864 13,718 21 41 
3,122 6,239,751 1,992 63,619 20 98 
68 130,952 1,926 1,113 16 118 
345 388,052 1,125 8,385 46 
1,210 1,863,375 1,540 605 23 68 
4,595 6,340,519 1,380 86,323 19 73 
1,19: 1,875,466 24,165 20 78 
2,633 7,632,598 2,899 55,468 21 138 
1,513 2,146,355 1,419 26,319 17 82 
6,013 | 12,021,377 1,999 123,334 21 97 
4,177 | 10,005,847 2,395 120,885 29 83 
220 443,735 2,017 4,098 19 108 
1,878 2,320,590 1,236 31,840 17 73 
2,445 5,176,928 2,117 49,547 104 
District of Columbia---- 105 255,643 2,435 959 9 267 
Ou of 
‘States. 471 607,868 1,291 14,712 31 41 
Puerto Rico. 471 607,868 1,291 14,712 31 41 


Taste 34,—Statistical summary of Negro public elementary and secondary schools in 
17 southern States and the District of Columbia, 1920-1942 


Item 1919-20 1929-30 1939-40 1941-42 
Negro children 5-17 years of age, inclusive...| 2,899,246 2,902,657 
Pupils enrolled in elementary grades_.......- 2,070,374 2,169,992 2,174,262 2,113.288 
Pupils enrolled in high-school grades---.-....- 33,341 112,586 254,580 273,183 
Total enrolled in elementary and high 
2,103,715 2,282,578 2,428,842 2,386,471 
Average daily attendance. -....-----.----.- 1,416,206 1,645,518 1,953,401 1,947,268 
Total ber of days attended by all pupils 
168,414,206 | 217,754,344 | 305,344,350 | 305,372,789 
Average number of days attended by each 
pupil enrolled during the year-_-.-.-.---- 126 128 
Average length of school term in days.-...-.-- 119 132 156 157 
Percent of school population enrolled 72.6 78.6 
Percent of oly pupils in daily attendance. 67.3 72.1 81.6 
Percent of pupils in high schools........---- 1.6 4.9 10.5 11.4 
Instructional staff: 
6,398 6,246 7,27 7,024 
,227 39,801 45,446 46,605 
457 2,395 5,735 5,946 
478 2,836 6,018 6,597 


1 United States Bureau of the Census. 
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Taste 40.—Instructional staff, 1941-42, and attendance in 1939-40 and 1941-42 in Negro 
public day schools in 17 southern States and the District of Columbia 


Instructional staff Average daily 
attendance 
State or 
District of Columbia Teachers 
Total Super- | Princi- 1939-40 | 1941-42 
visors pals Total Men | Women 
I Stisimewe 66,172 243 1,200 | 64,729 | 12,040 | 52,689 | 1,953,401) 1,947,268 
Ce 5,873 46 49 5,778 931 4,847 | 196,640 195,749 
2,629 1 22 2,606 590 2,016 89,08: 85,903 
eer 3,435 52 3,349 563 2,786 87,031 88,021 
23 6,839 889 5,950 | 202,580 205,061 
108 1,368 281 1,081 35,417 33,359 
4,313 4,275 764 3,511 144,392 144,593 
Maryland_-.-_-.-.--- 1,749 22 48 1,679 331 1,348 51,081 51,277 
Mississippi - - - ------- J 131 6,723 1,332 5,391 | 226,069 235,619 
North 286 7,147 1,230 5,917 | 230,224 228,230 
11,706 1477 | 11,229 37,462 34,438 
South 20 5,856 996 4,860 | 162,195 164,113 
296 6,419 1,414 5,005 | 172,844 165,391 
ee 4,237 64 104 4,069 613 3,456 | 125,767 124,153 
West Virginia___-.--- 1,032 (?) (?) 1,032 303 729 26,11 25,417 
District of Columbia__| 1,174 15 45 1,114 197 917 31,239 32,146 


1 Data for 1937-38. 
2 Included with teachers. 
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Taste 48—Number of public-school buildings and value of school property’ in: 
urban and rural areas, by State, 1939-40 


Val e value of 
State ae ue of sc ropert; school property 
District of Columbia school buildings “ : per pupil enrolled 
Urban Rural Urban Rural Urban | Rural 
Continental 
United States__ 37,700 189,062 ||$5,390,927,351 |$2,244,185,195 $405 $185 
445 4,689 32,233,000 25,341,157 173 51 
120 591 10,999,000 12,315,436 227 200 
490 5,039 20,162,000 23,194,692 170 67 
2,500 6,220 416,716,000 22,350,705 457 81 
353 2,387 41,699,000 25,713,031 351 251 
694 315 82,331,000 39,383,028 3 
55 145 12,810,000 9,382,763 568 437 
1,189 1,328 39,801,000 44,486,910 228 228 
5,053 40,323,000 40,006,281 174 79 
129 1,135 12,988,000 16,516,711 252 238 
2,027 11,540 416,528,000 148,303,266 495 364 
987 2,191 128,448,000 75,351,018 366 235 
989 10,780 75,219,000 60,593,648 207 
680 343 53,109, 65,419,286 328 
501 7,091 40,786,000 33,816,534 74 
309 3,262 ,887,000 38,727,596 229 119 
i 382 1,861 18,352,000 17,118,261 165 
M d 339 880 62,404,000 23,969,506 416 175 
Massachusetts ---._..--- 2,159 306 289,909,000 23,593,807 458 
Mi 1,791 6,590 300,884,000 64,562,037 465 199 
927 7,234 123,005,000 76,661,541 490 
259 6,533 18,063, 40,376,410 183 81 
985 8,512 126,136,000 50,189,337 408 128 
138 2,696 16,300,000 21,512,121 420 314 
449 6,462 42,032,000 40,329, 400 
35 228 3,057,000 4,498,517 353 
181 571 16,636,000 8,026,676 423 221 
1,788 337 302,244,000 55,449,835 502 
136 910 9,422,000 9,546,847 112 
3,368 6,220 942,566,000 229,678,260 | 
3,661 55,795,000 63,084,874 231 98 
72 4,080 8,990,000 35,158,941 390 300 
1,943 2,776 338,434,000 109,580,729 423 265 q 
5,142 54,964,000 42,767,069 262 106 
300 2,226 39,715,000 23,004,299 391 
2,771 7,958 517,972,000 140,085,034 439 209 
384 18 44,367,000 202,016 
309 3,174 25,472,000 27,428,545 187 79 
122 4,375 13,705,000 854,423 403 272 
404 5,223 41,273,000 10,315,794 
1,635 10,774 174,238,000 111,095,212 273 161 
149 534 21,082,000 21,152,846 310 308 
1,128 827 ,000 8,788,153 351 1 
329 42,795,000 45,693, 248 116 
509 1,468 ,004,000 39,401,885 9 
1,210 4,349 18,425,000 66,194,795 187 187 
7175 133,874,000 119,575,709 
87 968 6,833,000 6,385,932 312 186 
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Taste 50.—-Per pupil costs and indebtedness in public day schools in urban and 
rural areas, by State, 1939-40 


Current expense and 
interest per pupil in Capital outlay per Total current expense, 
State or average daily Pe in average interest, and capital outlay 
District of Columbia attendance y attendance 
Urban Rural Urban Rural | Urban Rural 
Continental 

United States__| $112.36 $73.76 $11.41 $12.16 ||$1,449,466,924 | $894,582,003 
46 .32 34.32 3.82 5.13 7,892,927 15,947,268 
91.37 110.50 4.40 35.73 3,750,731 7,201,829 
40.93 31.7 1.81 2.89 4,280,268 9,454,002 
147.42 157 .67 19.25 46.02 132,296,661 54,286,140 
101.91 92.55 10.50 5.75 11,804,992 9,227,219 
115.57 112.16 2.32 14.59 21,230,431 10,577,508 
107 .87 112.67 3.21 50.85 2,373,937 2,963,091 
65 .67 65.6 4.89 4.89 10,886,602 12,186,944 
55.20 37 .46 1.28 2.39 10,683,306 15,784,265 
75.00 86.53 10.30 13.26 3,830,129 6,096,009 
118.55 126.21 22.17 13.54 103,686,701 50,441,386 
95. 82.43 11.02 10.79 32,681,477 26,663,503 
92.21 88.93 22.59 12.38 21,443,901 25,308,079 
81. 92.38 13.79 10.57 13,830,584 19,837,246 
78.45 38.94 3.21 3.95 10,166,250 15,808,033 
79.70 52.88 1.10 21.23 9,411,224 20,917,872 
| 73.9 59.57 -60 1.79 4,037,495 5,813,410 
111.13 70.31 21.35 14,140,712 12,066,716 
Massachusetts 114.67 134.20 6.07 22.03 69,094,655 9,867,893 
ichigan__..... 110.81 79.63 6.57 14.31 69,156,224 27,876,878 
i 123 .33 85.69 17.93 17.37 31,647,909 23,689,468 
Mississippi 44.54 28.55 .76 2.67 3,612,211 12,305,569 
issouri__ 97. 72.06 30,928,385 21,554,679 
t 104.22 114.57 10.31 25.31 3,998,777 8,890,398 
ebraska 83. 73.44 3.29 4. ,963,1 11,720,723 
Nevada 107.70 155.17 6.43 39.89 802,224 2,121,982 
New 96 90.2 16.14 28 .46 4,023, 3,765,091 
New Jersey. 155.17 119.04 12.46 12.32 87,523,793 15,489,138 
New Mexico. .....-.-- 70.20 84. 15.80 16.06 3,282, 6,877,744 
2 ee 172.19 160.01 12.23 81.96 289,501,358 87,191,063 
North Carolina......-.- 48.67 42.80 .06 5.47 11,091,205 27,842,759 
North Dakota. 78.34 73.96, 8.76 5.25 1,832,194 8,241,392 
111.32 90.38 18.15 16.26 93,746,047 43,290,930 
ES 69.78 66.77 1.49 3.29 12,945,340 21,277,848 
105.14 98.44 8.41 13.28 9,681,335 9,042,447 
Pennsylvania. 111.16 97 .37 10.50 6.03 128,504,084 63,126,095 
Rhode Island---...-.- 121 .62 64.56 5.52 2.31 11,618,703 596,497 
49 .34 39.83 4.92 4.13 6,194,315 11,904,315 
92.3. 90.19 15.87 6.73 3,138,323 8,841,777 
56.57 40.94 21.30 2.36 12,503,064 16,279,294 
75.52 66.48 7.69 11.22 44,851,241 44,846,298 
83.3 80.25 8.79 27.73 5,615,726 6,893,854 
92.32 83.50 17.62 9.77 1,902,017 3,647,707 
74. 40.03 10.36 11.51 12,745,250 17,850,688 
105.39 112.63 4.21 4.52 17,068,837 13,931,873 
65.25 65.25 4.39 4.39 6,241,286 22,423,307 
107 .64 78.45 15.41 4.46 34,769,478 18,814,029 
> 92. 123.20 24.12 10.60 2,143,968 3,799,747 


1 Includes evening and adult, summer, and part-time and continuation schools. 
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Taste 52.—Teachers employed in private and parochial schools, by State, 1939-40 


State, District Total in elementary Elementary and Secondary schools 
of Columbia, or and secondary schools kindergarten schools 7 

Total | Men | Women|] Total [| Men | Women|! Total | Men | Women 

Continental 
United States 94,977 | 14,594 | 80,383 || 64,847 | 3,047 | 61,800 || 30,130 | 11,547 | 18,583 
58 234 186 64 122 
170 68 35 33 
190 125 53 72 
1,871 1,411 525 886 
399 31 127 192 
1,308 925 505 420 
198 111 56 55 
294 250 93 157 
154 228 134 94 
79 45 ll 34 
5,755 2,274 874 1,400 
»223 509 221 288 
1,456 763 209 554 
838 330 96 234 
896 562 183 379° 
1,101 552 | 225 327 
634 357 169 188 
,036 615 231 384 
4,019 1,970 741 1,229 
2,610 || 1,282 305 977 
1,936 716 278 438 
215 171 66 105 
2,002 789 281 508 
263 111 29 
515 290 78 212 
526 391 260 131 
3,066 || 1,300 534 766 
461 158 47 111 
9,408 || 3,993 | 1,511 2,482 
256 201 97 104 
345 151 57 94 
3,481 1,659 539 1,120 
334 15 47 112 
322 68 168 
Pennsylvania. -.....-.- 9,929 | 1,384 | 8,545 || 6,977 218 | 6,759 || 2,952 | 1,166 1,786 
Rhode Island _-_.....-.- 1,139 228 911 800 34 766 339 194 145 
South Carolina__....--- 211 55 156 102 12 90 109 43 66 
South Dakota__.-.....- 325 35 290 227 14 213 98 21 77 
eee 636 266 370 312 79 233 324 187 137 
BN ciakaiwnnkamnen, 2,270 323 | 1,947 || 1,674 129 | 1,545 596 194 402 
EERE 133 21 112 80 8 72 53 13 40 
OE SE 485 95 390 275 3 272 210 92 118 
ass dcmsinenstnsiantelien 825 281 544 274 25 249 551 256 295 
Washington__-........- 152 738 517 19 498 373 133 240 
West Virginia. 67 262 187 2 1 142 65 77 
Wisconsin 348 | 3,400 || 2,952 33: | 2,919 796 315 481 
Wyoming 55 11 15 
District of Columbia._..}| 731 133 598 366 14 352 365 119 246 

parts of 

the nited States__| 1,385 265 | 1,074 837 111 726 502 154 348 
790 184 606 482 79 403 308 105 203 
Puerto Rico. .......... 521 81 440 331 32 299 190 49 141 
Virgin 28 24 4 0 4 
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STATISTICS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
1939-40 AND 1941-42 


PART I. INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


HIS REPORT combines the Biennial Survey chapters for 1938-40 

and for 1940-42. The combination of chapters is necessitated by 

the war-induced shortage of paper and printing funds. The prima- 
ry emphasis is on data for 1939-40, partly because 1940 was a census 
year, and partly because 1939-40 was the last biennial reporting year 
of comparatively stable conditions before the entry of the United States 
into the present war. The data for 1939-40, and those for 1941-42, 
foreshadow in some measure the profoundly significant changes which 
came after the close of the period under review. 

Although the institutions of higher education were beginning to feel 
some of the impact of the war by the close of 1941-42, most of the 
changes occurring during that year were of such nature as not to show 
in the regular statistical reports. Students who dropped out to go 
into the armed services or into war industry were still carried on the 
rosters; and funds already made available to the institutions remained 
on the books. Extremely few of the institutions closed their doors 
during the school year. The result is that, whereas the statistical data 
for 1941-42 show some rather noticeable departures from the trends 
established up to that time, still greater changes will be shown in 
later survey reports. 

Great differences exist among the various States in the number and 
types’ of institutions of higher education (table I).'| In each of two 

estern States with relatively small total populations, namely, 
Nevada and Wyoming, all provisions for higher education are con- 
centrated in a single institution. At the opposite extreme are the 
States of California and New York, each having more than 100 insti- 
tutions. These are governed by a variety of agencies—State, city, 
district, church, private corporation, etc.; and are of all major types— 
university, independent professional school, teacher-education insti- 
tution, junior college, and the like. In four Western States (Arizona, 
New Mexico, Nevada, and Wyoming) State or local governments 
control all the institutions of higher education; in many of the other 
States, the majority of the institutions are conducted by religious or 
other nongovernmental organizations. 

The statistical data here summarized were collected by means of a 
questionnaire, copies of which were sent to every institution of higher 
education listed in the U. S. Office of Education directories for 1940 
and 1942, as revised and supplemented (table I). In a large number 


1 Roman numerals indicate text tables; arabic numerals, detail tables coming after the body of the text. 
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of cases, data were collected in the course of personal visitations by a 
member of the U. S. Office of Education staff, 

In a comparatively few instances in which returns for one of the 
years reviewed were not available, data for a year or two earlier were 
used. For the most part, the institutions omitted entirely from the 
personnel reports are of two types: (1) highly professionalized schools 
with a limited enrollment of students of college grade, and (2) junior 
colleges closely associated with schools of less than college grade. It 
is probable that the figures used are within 5,000 of the true total of 
soles students in the United States on each date of reporting. 

Fewer institutions supplied data on finances than on personnel. In 
most cases, failure to supply financial data is due to lack of corre- 
spondence between institutional records and questionnaire items. 
Many institutions share their staff or plant with other organizations, 
especially those of an educational or a philanthropic character. Ex- 
amples of this are the city junior college housed with a city high 
school; the church college housed with oy vier ry an orphanage, or a 
motherhouse; and the private professional school occupying rented 
quarters in a csemmniecial otthee building. In such institutions, making 
a report on finances entails a great amount of work and sometimes 
guesswork on the part of the institutional officers, unless the account- 
ing system is specially planned to provide for segregation of accounts 
' for the college from those of the other organizations allied or housed 
with it. The difficulty is increased when nonsalaried service, non- 
resident management or control of certain parts of the property or 
equipment of the institution, etc., are also involved. Everything con- 
sidered, however, the finance data presented in this chapter probably 
include at least 95 percent of the actual totals for the entire Nation 


General Trends 


The available statistical data on higher education show certain. 
definite and significant trends (table I): 


Tasie I.—Number and classification of institutions of higher education, 1939-40 and 


1941-42 
UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES, | COLLEGES AND | All institutions 
Publicly Privately Publicly Privately 
encore _ controlled controlled controlled controlled 
Pub-| Pri- 
Non- Non- Non- Non- |Total 
| de- | P& | lic | vate 
ing | ‘ing? |’ing? | | "ings | | “ings 
Continental 
United States __.___. 1,751 | 141 217 853 251 | 165 80 21 23 1,769 | 619 | 1,150 
27 3 1 12 6 26 9 17 
Arkansas. - .- 25 4 7 11 1 2 24 13 ll 
California. -_......-.-- 102 2 38 45 10 7 102 48 54 
OR. i teenencons 19 3 4 7 2 3 16 9 7 
Connecticut 27 ll 8 4 1 1 1 238 6 22 
District of Columbia 25 14 7 2 22 2 20 
| 13 3 1 5 14 4 10 
47 5 ll 7 51 19 


See footnotes at end of table. 


t 
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Tasie I.—Number and classification of institutions gf higher education, 1939-40 and 
1941-42—Continue 


UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES 
| TEACHERS COLLEGES AND | All institutions, 
NORMAL SCHOOLS 1941-42 
a Publicly Privately Publicly Privately 
controlled | controlled | controlled | controlled 
Total 
3 Pub-| Pri- 
Non- Non- Non- Non- 
De- | de- de- de lic | vate 
ing "ing? | | "ing? | 8 | ‘ings | | “ings 
8 1 2 2 1 8 5 3 
98 1 8 66 ll 100 17 83 
4l 3 1 29 3 40 6 34 
64 2 27 25 9 62 29 33 
45 | 4 15 16 8 44 22 22 
40 4 2 16 13 38 10 23 
5 6 9 
30 3 1 18 3 30 9 21 
69 | 39 10 68 14 54 
61 4 8 21 2 60 35 25 
39 1 9 1 46 20 26 
| 2} 43 13| 43 
a 10 3 1 2 1 ll 8 3 
9 3 3 9 3 6 
) New Jersey-...------- 36 1 4 20 4 35 10 25 
New 7 3 2 7 
New 11} 72 6| wl] 2 5| 12 87 
5 North Carolina 53 5 20 7 1 54 12 42 
Oklahoma_ 37 5 40 10 
Oregon - 20 20 5 15 
3 Pennsylvania 98 103 16 87 
q Rhode Island- 6 8 2 6 
te South Carolina 34 33 7 26 
South Dakota. - 16 7 9 
47 48} 7] 41 
86 85 | 38 47 
Ke, 10 ll 7 4 
; ll ll 4 7 
42 42 10 32 
23 23 ll 12 
8) 
64 
Wyoming.--- 1 1 
United States service 
a of the 
Alaska_..- 
Canal Zone 
Philippine Island: 
Puerto Rico- --.-.---- 


1 This table will not check with the U. S. Office of Education, Educational Dircctory, 1940, Part III, because 
of the inclusion here of county normal schools and of other institutions of higher education reported since the 
Directory was compiled. 

2 Junior colleges. 

3 Normal schools. 

*U. 8. Coast Guard Academy, New London, Conn.; U. S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md.; and U. S. 
Military Academy, West Point, N. Y. 
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1. During the 50-year period 1889-90 to 1939-40 the total number 
of administrative and instructional staff members at institutions of 
higher education increased more than eightfold, from 15,809 to 131,552. 
In 1941-42 the number stood at 134,137, which was 8.48 times the 
1889-90 figure. The number of women members of staffs increased 
more than twelvefold, from an estimated 3,105 in 1889-90, to 37,886 
in 1941-42. In 1889-90, women constituted 19.6 percent of college 
and university faculties; in 1939-40, 28.1 percent; and in 1941-42, 
28.2 percent (table I). 

2. Since 1890, and possibly an earlier date, enrollment of students 
in higher education has been steadily on the increase not only in 
absolute numbers, but also in proportion to the total population of 
the country, and in proportion to the number of persons of college 
age (18-21 inclusive). In 1889-90, the enrollment of 156,756 was 
0.25 percent of the total population and 3.04 percent of the popu- 
lation 18-21 years of age. The enrollment increased steadily until 
the economic depression period of the thirties, when it suffered a 
temporary setback. It quickly rallied from this loss, and increased 
to about 1939-40. The outbreak of the present war in Europe soon 
started another decrease (table IT). 

In 1939-40, the total resident college enrollment of the Nation was 
1,494,203, which was 1.13 percent of the total population, and 15.42 
percent of the number of persons 18-21 years of age. In 1941-42, 
the nonmilitary resident college enrollment was 1,398,891, which 
was 1.07 percent of the estimated population of the Nation, and 
15.66 percent of the nonmilitary population 18-21 years of age. 


TaBLeE II.—Resident college enrollment in institutions of higher education as a percent of 
population 1890-1942 


Population 2 | Enrollment percent of— 
Enrollment 
Year! Populati 
ear ions opulation 
18-21 years ; Total 
Total of age, aquisition 2 | Population | Years 
inclusive inclusive 
62, 947, 714 5, 151, 067 156, 756 0. 25 3.04 
76, 129, 408 5, 930, 765 237, 592 31 4.01 
84, 219, 278 6, 583, 109 264, 345 31 4.02 
267, 7, 335, 453 355, 213 38 4. 84 
99, 342, 625 7, 339, 624 403, 558 41 5. 50 
103, 587, 955 7, 342, 126 440, 742 - 43 6. 00 
105, 543, 031 7, 343, 794 597, 880 . 57 8.14 
109, 872, 675 7, 680, 383 681, 076 . 62 8. 87 
113, 202, 319 8, 016, 972 063 .73 10. 27 
116, 531, 963 8, 353, 561 917, 462 .79 10. 98 
119, 861, 607 8, 690, 150 1, 053, 955 . 88 12.13 
123, 076, 685 8, 899, 254 1, 100, 737 . 89 12. 37 
124, 839, 982 9, 057, 618 1, 154, 117 -92 12.74 
126, 372, 877 9, 215, 982 1, 055, 360 . 84 11. 45 
128, 051, 867 9, 374, 346 1, 208, 227 . 94 12. 89 
129, 823, 200 9, 532, 710 1, 350, 905 1.04 14.17 
- 131, 954, 003 9, 691, 074 1, 494, 203 1.13 15. 42 
134, 407,385 | 9,853,055 | 403, 990 1.04 14. 25 
Civilian. _.......-.-.-------- 130, 982, 277 8, 932, 454 1, 398, 891 1.07 15. 66 
INCREASES, 1890-1942, CIVILIAN ONLY 
0 ee ere 68, 034, 563 3, 781, 387 1, 242, 135 . 82 12. 62 


1 Enrollment data are for the school year ending June 30. 
? Data from United States Bureau of the Census. 
3 Resident students of college grade, regular session (September to June) only, duplicates omitted. 
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3. The number of persons taking degrees has likewise increased 
during the past half century. The number of persons taking the 
baccalaureate or first. professional degree rose from 15,539 in 1889-90 
to 186,500 in 1939-40, but dropped back to 185,346 in 1941-42. The 
1939-40 figure is 12 times, and the 1941-42 figure is 11.92 times, the 
figure for 1939-40. The number of bachelor’s or first professional 
degrees granted to women has increased at a much more rapid rate 
than that of degrees granted to men, the 1941-42 total for women 
being 30.37 times the corresponding total in 1889-90, while the total 
for men is only 8.08 times its earlier corresponding figure. 

The total number of persons, both men and women, who were 
granted the master’s degree in 1941-42 was 24.43 times the number 
granted this degree in 1889-90. The number of men granted the 
degree increased 16.38 times, and the number of women, 53.24 times. 
The total number of men and women receiving the doctorate during 
the same period increased 26.75 times; the number of men, 24.51 
times, and the number of women, 64.86 times. 

4. The increase in the number of faculty members and students 
has been accompanied by an even greater increase in the amount of 
money received and spent. Between 1899-1900, when usable data 
are first available, and 1941-42, the tota! income of colleges and 
universities available for educational and general purposes rose from 
$35,081,764 to $626,295,821, almost a seventeenfold increase. Data 
on expenditures are available only since 1929-30. During the 12-year 
period between that date and 1941-42, expenditures for educational 
and general purposes increased from $377,903,377 to $572,465,437, 
the 1941-42 four being 1.51 times that for 1929-30. 


/ 
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5. Data on property of various sorts held by institutions of higher 
education are available from 1899-1900 to 1939-40 only. During 
this 40-year period the value of physical property (buildings, grounds, 
and equipment) used for educational purposes rose from $253,599,024 
to $2,753,780,163, almost a tenfold increase. In the same period the 
amount of endewment and other nonexpendable funds increased from 
$194,997 ,961 to $1,764,603,755, an eightfold increase. 

6. One of the most significant of the comparatively recent movements 
in higher education has been the development of the junior college. 
Although this institution originated before World War I, its greatest 
development has taken place since that time. In the period between 
1917-18 and 1941-42, the total number of junior colleges reporting to 
this office increased from 46 to 461. Their total enrollment increased 
from 4,504 in 1917-18 to 149,854 in 1939-40, but decreased to 141,272 
in 1941-42. This latter enrollment is more than 31 times that in 
1917-18. 

The average enrollment in institutions of this type rose from 98 in 
1917-18 (the same for both publicly controlled and privately controlled 
institutions) to 436 for publicly controlled institutions in 1941-42 and 
176 for institutions under private control. 


TasB_e III.—Junior colleges and their enrollment, 1917-18 to 1941-42 


All ae Publicly controlled Privately controlled 


Enroll- Enroll- 
ment Number ment 


& 


BASE 


sages 


Institutions of higher education had the equivalent of more than 
131,000 full-time administrative and instructional staff members in 
1939-40 and slightly more than 134,000 in 1941-42. Actually nearly 
147,000 different persons, many of whom were on a part-time basis, 
were employed in 1939-40, and more than 151,000 in 1941-42. From 
1937-38 to 1939-40 there was an increase of 6.4 percent in the equiv- 
alent of full-time staff members, and an increase of 8.0 percent in the 
total number of different staff members. Corresponding increases 
from 1939-40 to 1941-42 were: Full-time equivalent staff members, 
2.0 percent; total staff, 2.8 percent. 


| | 
Enroil- 
1917-18._,....._..------------- 46 = 32 3, 137 3 
52 42 5, 162 
80 63 7, 353 
132 93 11,319 
153 106 13, 236 
1927-28... 248 134 16, 418 
277 148 19, 115 
342 183 26, 176 
322 170 22) 611 
415 | 102, 228 31, 896 
453 121, 244 39, 469 
456 | 149° 239 42, 301 
141, | 230 40, 489 
Staff 
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The total number of teachers conducting resident classes of college 
grade increased from 102,895 in 1937-38 to 110,885 in 1939-40 and 
114,693 in 1941-42. For the decade 1930-40 there was an increase 
of 34.6 percent (table IV). 


TaBLe IV.—Resident instructional of higher education, 1929-30 to 


Biennial 
crease ( 


or decrease (—) 


Number |Percent 


102, 895 | +10, 315 
110, 885 


990 
258 114, 693 | +3,808 


1 Collegiate, professional, and graduate, not including critic teachers or subcollegiate teachers. 


The instructional staff in institutions of higher education who were 
engaged in subcollegiate work, exclusive of that in training and dem- 
onstration schools, numbered 1,968 men and 1,753 women in 1939-40" 
and 1,727 men and 1,745 women in 1941-42. They constituted 3.1 
percent of the total resident instructional staff in 1939-40, and 2.8 
percent of the corresponding total in 1941-42. These figures repre- 
“ent _— since 1929-30, when the corresponding percent was 3.9 

table V). 


TaBLE V.—Resident instructional staff in subcollegiate work, excluding training schools, 
in institutions of higher education, by sex, 1939-40 and 1941-42 


Staff in subcollegiate work 


Control and type of institution : 1941-42 


Men 


1,727 
Publicly controlled institutions 893 452 


Universities, colleges, and professional schools ---- 549 
Teachers colleges 152 


326 

5 1 
187 53 
Privately controlled institutions 2, 828 1, 275 
Universities, colleges, and professional schools_..._| 1, 676 859 
Teachers colleges 60 44 


Normal schools . 50 33 18 
_ Junior colleges 1, 042 354 


During the period 1937-38 to 1939-40, increases occurred in the 
number of staff members engaged in most of the special types of work. 
In some cases these increases continued into 1941-42, but in others 
decreases occurred. From 1937-38 to 1941-42 there were net in- 
creases in summer session teaching, in correspondence work, in county 


Biennial 
| 
Year Number | ° decrease (—) Year Number | 
Number 

+7.8 

+3.4 

Total | Men [Women Total | |Women 
1, 745 
q 202 
104 
5 
748 
50 
574 
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farm, home demonstration, and club work, and in agricultural experi- 
ment station work and other research activities. There were decreases 
of varying sizes in class extension instruction and in agricultural and 
home economics extension activities (table VI). 


TaBLe VI.—Staff in institutions of higher education engaged in special types of work,1 
1937-38, 1939-40, and 1941-42 


Increase (+) or 


Type of work 1937-38 | 1930-40 | 1941-42 | 1939-40 to 1941-42 


Number | Percent 


Summer session teaching, 1937, 1939, and 1941_._._._- 34, 145 36, 034 39,458 | +3, 424 +9.5 
Correspondence work 3, 719 3, 766 3, 740 —26 —0.7 
Extension class instruction. -..............-.-..----- 6, 713 6, 704 6, 280 —424 —6.3 
Agricultural and home economics extension -_-____--- 2, 490 2, 660 2, 469 —191 —7.2 
4 County farm, home demonstration, and club-work - - 5, 824 6, 286 6, 246 —40 —0.6 
Agricultural experiment station work -._......-...--- 3, 343 3, 653 4, 048 +395 +10.8 
2, 241 3, 032 3, 336 +304 +10.0 


1 Includes duplication with resident instructional staff (table IV). 


Ratio a Men to Women Staff Members 


The comparative numbers of men and of women staff members 
vary considerably according to curricular offerings, highest level of 
work, and control of the institutions. In the institutions not 
primarily organized for the preparation of teachers, such as uni- 
versities, colleges, professional schools, and junior colleges, the 
percent of women was 25.4 in 1939-40 and 25.6 in 1941-42. In the 
teachers college and normal school group the percent was 54.6 in 
1939-40 and 53.8 in 1941-42. 

Among the degree-granting institutions, the percent of women staff 
members was:26.1 in 1939-40 and 26.5 in 1941-42. In each of 
these years somewhat more than half of the staff members of teachers 
colleges were women, but the actual number of women in the univer- 
sities, colleges, and professional schools (nonteacher-preparing) was 
greater than the entire staff (both sexes) at teachers rh i 

In the junior colleges the percent of women staff members decreased 
from 47.5 in 1939-40 to 46.00 in 1941-42. Among the normal 
schools the percent increased from 69.0 to 71.0 in the same period, 
but the set ouets of staff members decreased so sharply at these 
institutions that the actual number of women employed suffered a 
decrease (table VII). 


4 decrease (—) 
q 
out 
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TaBLeE VII.—Staff ' in institutions of higher education, by type, level, control, and sex, 
1939-40 and 1941-42 


Universities, col- 
All institutions leges, and profes- Teachers colleges 


reporting sional schools and normal schools 


1939-40 1939-40 1941-42 


ALL INSTITUTIONS REPORTING 


BE |S 
Com 


DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS 


Number 
Percent. 


Publicly controlled: 


ep SE 
es BR 1S 


SB 
wo 


1 Administrative and instructional, full-time equivalent. 
? Junior colleges and normal schools. 


Over a period of several decades the ratio of men to women staff 
members has changed significantly. The increase in the percent of 
women from 19.6 in 1889-90 to 28.2 in 1941-42 has already been 
mentioned. It appears that about 1929-30 this percent became 
stabilized at between 28 and 29 percent. Scattered data for 1943-44 
not within the period covered by this survey, indicate that the war 
situation has had the effect of i increasing the percent of women staff 
members to 32.3.2 This is an illustration of the statement already 
made about the data for 1941-42—that changes from normal trends 
may be expected in the years following that date. 


Students 


A total of nearly 1,500,000 resident college students were enrolled 
in institutions of higher education during ‘the regular session, Sep- 
tember 1939, to June 1940 (table VIII). In adi dition, more than 
450,000 were enrolled during the summer session of 1939. The total 
enrollment for the regular session showed an increase of 10.5 percent 


? Badger, Henry G., and Frazier, Benjamin W. Effects of the war upon colleges, 1943-44. Washington, 
D.C., U.S. Office of Education, 1944. p. 1 (Circular No. 228). 


af 
Number..........-..---------------------] 131,552 134, 137 119, 375 121, 604 12, 177 
Publicly controlled: 
33. 4 34.5 32.5) 33.6 42.5 
13.9 14.3 10.3 10.8 49.1 
Privately controlled: 
een 38. 4 37.2 42.1 40.8 2.9 
14.3 14.0 15.1 14.8 5.5 
| 
120, 184 | 123,498 | 109,334 | 111,675 10, 850 
13.1 13.7 9.5 10.0 
Privately controlled: 
40. 2 38.8 44.0 42.6 
13.0 12.8 13.9 13.8 
NONDEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS ? 
11, 368 10, 639 10, 041 9, 929 il 710 
a 100. 0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
4 Publicly controlled: 
30.9 32.6 31.8 33. 6 18.9 
22.7 20.9 19.0 19.5 39.9 
4 Privately controlled: 
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over that of 1937-38 and of 35.7 percent over that of 1929-30. The 
enrollment in the 1939 summer session was 6.2 percent larger than 
that in 1937, and 17.5 percent larger than that in 1929. 


Tasue VIII.—Resident college enrollment in institutions of higher education, 1929-30 


to 1941-42 
Regular session Summer session ! 
_— Biennial increase . Biennial increase 
or decrease or decrease 
Enrollment Enroll- 
ment 
Number | Percent Number | Percent 
ee hienien 1, 154, 117 +53, 380 +4.9 414, 260 505 +6.6 
1, 055, 360 —98, 757 —8.6 303, 754 | —110, 506 
1, 208, 227 | +152, 867 +14.5 370, 026 +66, 272 +21.8 
1, 350,905 | +142, 678 +11.8 429, 864 +59, 838 +16. 2 
1, 494, 203 | +143, 298 +10.6 456, 679 +26, 815 +6. 2 
1, 403, 990 —90, 213 —6.0 426, 849 —29, 830 —6.5 
INCREASES 

as 303, 253 38, 094 9.8 
1932342 249, 873 12, 589 3.0 


1 Preceding the regular session, i. e., summer school for 1929 preceding the regular session, 1929-30. 


_ These figures, it should be remembered, do not include the large 
nonresident collegiate enrollment in correspondence and extension 
work (table 6), or the enrollment in schools of nursing not affiliated 
with colleges or universities (part II). When these are taken’ into 
account, the known enrollment of students in higher education in the 
regular session in 1939-40 comes to well over 1,800,000. It is esti- 
mated on the basis of incomplete data for earlier years that the 
corresponding total enrollment in 1929-30 was approximately 1,545,- 
000, and in 1919-20 approximately 750,000. In other words, the 
total enrollment of institutions of higher education increased by 
approximately 140 percent during the two decades. 

By 1941-42, enrollments had begun to decrease. The total for the 
regular session of 1941-42 was only 1,403,990 and that for the 1941 
summer session was just over 425,000. When nonresident collegiate 
enrollment in extension and correspondence work and enrollment in 
schools of nursing are added, it would appear that the entire enroll- 
ment in all branches of higher education in 1941-42 was probably 
between 1,700,000 and 1,750,000. . 

During the 2-year period from 1937-38 to 1939-40, resident college 
enrollments increased in every State, this increase exceeding 10 percent 
in every section of the country, except between Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey and the Canadian border. Here the gains, although smaller, 
were still quite apparent. 

From 1939-40 to 1941-42, enrollments decreased in all the 9 geo- 
—_ regions and in 41 of the States. The greatest loss was in 

klahoma, where the 1941-42 enrollment was only 83.5 percent as 
large as that of 1939-40. The greatest increase among States was in 
Connecticut, where the 1941-42 total was 113.1 percent of that 
reported for 1939-40 (table IX). 
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This downward trend in enrollments was also noticeable in the 
outlying parts of the United States. Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico all reported fewer students in 1941-42 than in 1939-40. The ~ 
Canal Zone reported in increase in attendence at its one higher insti- 
tution. No comparison can be made in the case of the Philippine 
Islands on account of the break in communications with that country 
which occurred during the 1941-42 school year. 


TaBLE IX.—Resident college enrollment in institutions of higher education,' by division 
and State, 1929-30 to 1941-42 


Resident college enrollment Per- 

cent 

n 

1929-30 | 1931-32 | 1933-34 | 1935-36 | 1937-38 | 1939-40 | 1941-42 _— 

1939-40 
Continental | 

United States ___|1, 100, 737 |1, 154, 117 | 1, 055,360 |1, 208,227 |1,350,905 |1,494, 203 1,403,990 | 94.0 
NEw ENGLAND.....---- 79,816 | 78,597 | 73,248 | 78,358 | 87,611 | 92,021 | 90,491 | 98.3 
Maine.........-...--- 4, 659 5, 161 4, 536 4, 725 5,306 | 6, 092 5,625 | 92.3 
New Hampshire.____- 4, 846 5, 290 5, 066 5,171 5, 502 5, 897 5,966 | 101.2 
Vermont.............| 2,442 2, 678 2, 637 3, 147 3, 514 3,975 | 3,898 | 98.1 
Massachusetts... 54,424 | 52,313 | 47,131 | 50,439 | 56,916 | 57,772 | 54,645] 94.6 
Rhode Island__.__.__- 4, 262 3, 642 4, 400 5, 036 5, O81 5,425 | 5,818] 107.2 
Connecticut... 9, 183 9, 513 9,478 | 9,840} 11,202 | 12,860} 14,539} 113.1 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC... 249,478 | 277,241 | 244, 192 | 260,479 | 200,707 | 299,512 | 283,155 | 94.5 
New York............| 156,730 | 181,428 | 160,570 | 171,664 | 193,473 | 195,596 | 183,166 | 93.6 
New 14,662 | 13, 494 14,054 | 17,633 | 19,706 | 20,515 | 21,692 | 105.7 
Pennsylvania-___- --_- 78, 086 82, 319 69, 568 | 71, 182 77, 618 83, 401 78, 297 | 93. 9 
East NortH CENTRAL.| 242,706 | 235,131 | 209,840 | 253,176 | 287,271 | 322,602 | 304, 462 | 04.4 
66,985} 61,417} 59,326 | 66,346 | 75,770] 84,367] 81,674] 96.8 
Indiana. 26,118 | 26,993 | 23,522 | 27,126 | 30,558 | 37,065 | 34,156 | 92.2 
81,701 | 75,564 | 67,971 | 87,772 | 98,466 | 107,074 | 97,861 | 91.4 
44,144 | 45,613 | 36,232 | 45,845 | 54,324 | 60,961 | 61,831 | 101.4 
Wisconsin. 23,758 | 25,544 | 22,789} 26,087] 28,153 | 33,135 | -28,940| 87.3 
West NortH CENTRAL.| 130,045 | 138,162 | 124,680 | 137,131 | 145,643 | 163,531 | 146, 663 | 89. 7 
24,884 | 27,310/ 26,425 | 28,394 | 30,069} 34,647| 31,522| 91.0 
23,688 | 24,117] 22,196 | 26,452] 27,329] 20,753} 27,489/| 92.4 
Missouri... 31,458 | 37,207} 30,148] 31,690} 34,769] 40,393} 237,046 | 91.7 
North Dakota.__._._- 6, 891 6, 911 7, 244 6, 118 7, 410 8, 332 7,032 | 84.4 
South Dakota.__..__- 6, 113 6, 009 4, 722 5, 812 5, 532 6, 583 6,206 | 94.3 
15,685 | 14,910] 13,682] 15,766 | 15,984] 16,57 14,168 | 85.5 
21,326 | 21,698 | 20,263 | 22,800 24,550 | 27,244 | 23,200) 85.2 
SouTH ATLANTIC... 111,949 | 115,540 | 106,309 | 129,534 | 148,683 | 165,328 | 164,072 | 99.2 
Delaware... 804 827 842 981 1, 118 1, 116 99.8 
13,084 | 13, 141 11,779 | 12,630 | 15,365 | 18,557 | 17,441 | 94.0 
District of Columbia__| 15,944 | 17,370 | 14,731 | 19,263 | 21,352 | 22,319 | 22,714] 101.8 
19,316 | 20,041 18,077/ 20,353} 23,155} 26,156} 25,881] 98.9 
West Virginia... 116,32 | 11,440 9,142 | 12,091] 13,118] 14,444] 12,935] 89.6 
North 18,901 | 21,246} 21,027/ 26,285 | 28,730| 32,118 | 32,079) 99.9 
South Carolina... __- 10,666 | 10, 226 9,391 | 11,252| 13,967] 15,914] 16,696 | 104.9 
15,838 | 14,703 | 15,021 | 17,738 | 20,815 | 23,826 | 102.6 
5, 857 6, 569 6, 314 9,080 11,200} 11,473} 11,384] 99.2 
East SouTH CENTRAL..| 62,733 | 62,741 | 58,522 | 69,553 | 73,309| 81, 673 | 73, 632 90.2 
16,877 | 19,113 | 17,929] 19,862 | 19,997| 22,414| 19,561 | 987.3 
20, 496 | 19,300} 22,003 23,578] 25, 23,430} 92.8 
15,200 | 14,328 | 13,627/| 16,547 | 17,817] 19,987| 18,628| 93.2 
Mississippi --_____- ._.- 10,070 8, 841 7, 666 11, 141 11, 917 14, 019 12, 013 85.7 
WEst SouTH CENTRAL.| 87,098 | 90,842 | 88,677 | 109,220 | 125,369 | 144, 384 | 132,427 | 91.7 
6, 445 7, 502 7,617 8, 762 9,563 | 10,928 9,179) 84.0 
Louisiana. 11,180 | 12,557 | 13,625 | 18,090| 21,813 | 25,996, 23,467) 90.3 
Oklahoma.__________- 22, 770 25, 27: 4 27, 470 28, 273 32, 908 27, 466 83.5 
.. Fae 46, 703 45, 509 44, 171 54, 898 65, 720 74, 552 72, 315 97.0 


See footnotes at end of table. 
591046 O - 44-2 
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Tas_Le [X.—Resident college enrollment in institutions of higher education, by diivsion 
and , 1929-30 to 1941-42—Continued . 


Resident college enrollment Per- 

cent 
State, aphic peo 
1929-30 | 1931-32 | 1933-34 | 1935-36 | 1937-38 | 193940 | 1941-42 —_ 
34,726 | 39,621] 39,224] 45,882] 50,982| 58,169} 52,060| 989.5 
Montana. ___._..-___- 3, 897 4, 549 4, 450 5, 224 5, 792 6, 685 6,191 | 92.6 
Idah 3, 812 4, 426 4, 600 5, 619 5, 748 6, 615 5,656 | 85.5 
Ww 1,177 1, 402 1, 191 1, 682 2,047 2, 264 2,001 | 884 
Colorado 11,290 | 12,720] 11,717] 13,334| 15,427| 17,376 | 16,563 | 95.3 
New Mexico 2, 635 2, 780 2, 602 3, 558 4,101 4, 950 4,219 | 85.2 
Arizona 3, 742 4, 493 4, 552 5, 008 5, 404 5, 969 5,316 | 89.1 
t 7, 127 8, 199 9,122} 10,393 | 11,242] 13,043] 11,042] 84.7 
Nevada 1, 046 1, 052 990 1, 064 1, 221 1, 267 1,072 | 84.6 
98,786 | 112,821 | 107,578 | 121,133 | 137,191 | 162,657 | 151,920 | 93.4 
Washington. 17,903 | 17,202) 16,467 | 21,315 | 24,296] 26,226 | 22,624| 86.3 
Oregon. 11,796 | 11,005 9, 12,603 | 14,246 | 16,141 | 15,230| 94.4 
California. 69,087 | 84,614} 81,903} 87,215 | 98,649 | 120,200 114,075 | 94.8 
U.S. SERVICE ScHoots.| 3, 400 3, 421 3, 090 3, 761 4,049 4, 326 5,099 | 117.9 

Outlying parts of the 
United States 
teen 86 144 153 193 217 
ae 1, 005 2,017 1, 601 2, 003 2, 478 2, 703 2 6 
Philippine Islands_____- 6, 666 6,873 | 27,657 8,970 7,901 | 10,242 
Puerto Rico-_-____..__-- 1, 484 1, 631 1, 788 2, 485 4, 199 4, 851 4,729 97.5 
' Regular session only. 2 Estimated. 


Ratio of Men to Women Students 


From 1939-40 to 1941-42 the ratio of men to women in the resident 
student bodies of higher education stood at approximately 3 to 2. 
Thus in 1929-30 men constituted 56.3 percent of the total; in 1931-32 
they constituted 57.8 percent; in 1933-34 and 1935-36, 58.3 percent 
each year; and in 1939-40, 59.8 percent. In 1941-42, however, they 
dropped back to 58.3 percent (table X). Data for the years since 
1941-42, not summarized here, indicate that the war has changed 
this ratio quite sharply, so that in 1943-44 it was estimated that the 
ratio was approximately 1 man to 2 women. These figures may be 
revised when final reports are available. 

The slowly increasing proportion of men students during the 1930-40 
decade in higher education as a whole was especially noticeable in 
teachers colleges and normal schools. Here the percent of men in 
student bodies rose from 24.6 in 1929-30 to 38.9 in 1939-40. In 
1941-42 it followed the general trend and dropped back to 34.0 
percent. 

The ratio of men to women students in summer sessions has as a 
rule been 2 men to 3 women—just the opposite of that observed in 
the regular session enrollments. Thus, in the 1931 summer sessions, 
men constituted 35.7 percent of the total and in later summers they 
fluctuated between 36 and 39 percent. In the 1939 summer session 
they rose to 40.8 percent. In 1941 they still constituted 40.1 percent 
of the total, although since the total enrollment was below that of 
1939, the actual number of men decreased from 185,277 to 171,795, 
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or 7.3 percent. The influence of the enrollment figures for men in 
teacher-education institutions upon these percentages may easily 
be inferred from the fact that whereas in the 1939 summer session, 
men constituted 27.2 percent of the total, in the 1941 session they 
numbered only 22.1 percent. 


TABLE X.—Resident college enrollment in institutions of higher education, by type, level, 
control, and sex, 1939-40 and 1941-42 


All institutions re- | UBiversities, col- | poachers colleges 


porting and normal schools 


1939-40 | 1941-42 | 1939-40 | 1941-42 | 1939-40 | 1941-42 


REGULAR SESSION 


All 
nrollm 177, 045 144, 945 
100.0 100.0 
37.6 32.9 
57.5 62.2 
3.6 3.8 
1, 331, 200 | 1, 257, 952 |1, 167, 304 {1,117,773 | 163, 896 140, 179 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
controlled: 
TELS 30.4 28.7 29.2 28.1 38.7 
20.6 2.2 15.4 16.1 57.3 62.5 
Privately controiled: / 
 sieiegighonticenhatinbhibnndeleatiia 30.4 30. 4 34.5 34.1 1.3 1.0 
Wansa 18.6 19.6 20.9 21.7 2.7 2.9 
Non-degree-granting institutions 
163, 003 146,038 | 149,854 141, 272 13, 149 4, 766 
100.0 100.0 100.0 0 100.0 
controlled: 
40.7 39.8 42.2 40.7 23.1 12.4 
32.0 31.4 29.6 30.7 60.5 54.3 
controlled: 
SS 16.3 17.3 16.4 16. 9, 14.1 29.7 
1939 1941 1939 1941 1939 1941 
SUMMER SESSION 
All reporting: 
456,679 | 426,849 | 344,488 | 340,247 112,191 86, 602 
Dereent 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
controlled: 
BOE RL 25.2 23.6 24.9 24.4 26.0 20.7 
rcteidbawhegchavehenraens 36.0 34.9 25.7 25. 4 67.9 71.8 
Privately 
15.4 16.6 20.0 20.5 1.2 1.4 
23.4 24.9 29.4 29.7 4.9 6.1 
De ting institutions: 
439,922 | 409,004 | 332,204 | 323,550 107, 718 85, 454 
P 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
25.3 23.2 24.9 23.8 26.2 20.8 
35.8 34.8 25.5 25.0 67.6 71.8 
15.5 16.9 20.2 21.0 1.3 14 
23.4 25.4 29.4 30.2 4.9 6.0 
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Tasie X.—-Resident college enrollment in institutions o r education, , level, 
control, sex, 1939-40 and 1941-42 —~Continued 


Universities, col- 
All institutions re- . Teachers colleges 
porting and normal schools 
tem 


1939-40 | 1941-42 | 1939-40 | 1941-42 | 1939-40 | 1941-42 


SuMMER SEssion—Continued 


Non-degree-granting institutions: 


ces 16, 757 17, 845 12, 284 16, 697 4, 473 18148 
controlled: 
22.7 33. 2 23.3 34.6 21.2 12.7 
43.4 36.4 32.4 34.1 73.5 70.9 
Privately 
22.0 20.5 2.2 20.8 5.0 16.4 


Comparison of Public and Private Institutions 


For some years there has been an increasing tendency for students 
to attend publicly controlled institutions of higher education as 
contrasted with those under private control. In 1929-30, the first 
year for which such data are available, 48.8 percent of all regular- 
session resident college enrollments were in institutions under public 
control. In 1931-32, only 48.1 percent were so enrolled; in 1933-34, 
50.2 percent; in 1935- 36, 50.8 percent; in 1937-38, 51.0 percent; 
and in 1939-40, 53.3 perceht. The 1941-42 figure, 52.1 percent, 
was only a little below that of the preceding report (table X). Thus 
the growth in enrollments during the 1939-40 decade was at a more 
rapid rate in the publicly controlled institutions than in those pri- 
vately controlled. This tendency has been especially noticeable at 
the junior college level and in the teacher-education field, and least 
noticeable in the liberal arts and certain professional fields. 

Publicly controlled institutions for some time have regularly en- 
rolled mote than half the summer session students. In 1937 and 1939 
they enrolled more than 60 percent of the totals, and in the summer of 
1941 they enrolled more than 58 percent. The influence of the 
oS gay for the teacher-education institutions, more than 90 percent 

whose students are in publicly controlled institutions, is again 
quite apparent. 


Students in Arts and Sciences and in Professional Schools 


Traditionally, resident college enrollments in arts and sciences 
have exceeded those in professional schools. Thus in 1937-38 the 
arts and sciences group comprised 54.2 percent of the total; in 1939-40 
they comprised 53.4 percent; and in 1941-42, 54.6 percent. This 
does not mean, however, that fewer than half of the college and 
university students in the Nation are making their college days a 
period of professional preparation. Many are doing it within the 
framework and under the auspices of a liberal arts college organiza- 
tion. Examples of this are the arts graduates with majors in com- 
merce and business, in‘home economics, in journalism, in education, 
etc., as reported by liberal arts colleges (table 10). When these grad- 


| 
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uates from professional curricula in liberal arts schools are added to 
the graduates from distinctly professional schools, the true extent of 
the professional and technical work done in present-day higher 
education is better understood. 

The percents of men in arts and science institutions for 1937-38, 
1939-40, and 1941-42 were 54.6, 55.1, and 53.2, respectively; whereas 
corresponding percents in professional schools were 65.5, 65.6, and 
64.5. That is, out of 20 students in arts and sciences, 11 are men; 
whereas out of every 20 students in professional schools, 13 are men.® 


Students Enrolled for First Time 


In 1939-40 an estimated 417,550 students were enrolled for the 
first time in institutions of higher education (table XI). This en- 
rollment represented an increase of approximately 50,000 since 1937— 
38, when the estimate was 367,980. The increase was general, 
extending to all types of institutions except privately controlled nor- 
mal schools. In 1941-42 the number of students the first time in 
college was estimated at 379,070, not greatly above the 1937-38 
estimate. These figures appear to show a wide fluctuation in the 
number of students entering college, but their relation to the total 
enrollment in higher education is significantly close. In 1937-38 
the percent of all students who were in college for the first time was 
27.2; in 1939-40 it was 28.0; and in 1941-42 it was 27.0. 

It should not be considered that these figures represent a count of 
freshmen. Many institutions enroll part-time students, who spend 
more than 1 school year in completing the work of a normal full-time 
year. It seems likely that were a count of freshmen possible in all 
institutions, it would yield totals somewhat in excess of those here 
given. 

Tasie XI.—Number of students enrolled for first time in institutions of higher education, 
by level, type, and control, 1931-32 to 1941-42 


Numbers of students 
Item 
1931-32! | 1933-34 2 1985-369 | 1937-38 4 | 1939-40 5 
337,000 | 307,690 | 366,740 | 367,980 | 417,550 


DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS 


colleges, and professional 


ools: 
Publicly controlled 94,770 92, 730 112, 070 114, 350 121, 600 
Privately controlled___.............--- - 130,660 | 120,860 | 141,710 | 135,450 | 154,950 


Teachers colleges: 
Publicly controlled _-_..........--.--- 50, 760 39, 
Privately controlled. --...........----- 1, 220 1, 480 1,320 1,340 

NONDEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS 


Junior colleges: 


Publicly controlled. ............------ 34, 790 32, 980 41,840 320 58, 700 

Privately controlled...............-.-- 14, 830 12, 920 18, 200 21, 370 24, 150 
Normal schools: 

Publicly controlled. -.........-...----- 8, 340 5,970 5, 620 4, 150 5, 270 

Privately controlled 1,630 1 1, 280 990 840 


Total number in specified year as 
percent of 1931-32 enrollment-__--- 100.0 


91.3 | 108. 8 109. 2 123.9 


1 Estimated from 91.4 percent of undergraduate enrollment. 
2 Estimated from 91.7 percent of undergraduate enrollment. 
3 Estimated from 93.7 percent of undergraduate enrollment. 
4 Estimated from 96.2 percent of undergraduate enrollment. 
5 Estimated from 98.8 percent of undergraduate enrollment. 


3 For enrollment in professional schools by field of specialization, see table 7. 


| e 
379, 070 
116, 726 
145, 157 4 
sf | 50, 430 38, 868 
1,610 1, 240 
i 54, 404 
20, 485 
| 1, 635 
| 
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In 1937-38, 56.8 percent of the students first time in any college 
were in publicly controlled institutions; in 1939-40, 56.5 percent; 
and in 1941-42, 55.8 percent. These percentages, like those in the 
distribution of the entire student body of higher education by control 
of institution, show but little fluctuation. The trend seems slowly 
downward, but it is too slight to be considered significant. 


Special Types of Students 


In addition to the regular student enrollment in institutions of 
higher education, nonresident enrollments and subcollegiate enroll- 
ments of various sorts account for large numbers of persons. Most 
of the subcollegiate enrollment, especially in the teachers colleges 
and normal schools, is in practice or demonstration schools of ele- 
mentary or secondary grade, but some institutions include prepara- 
tory departments in their organization. 

In 1939-40 there were 78,209 nonresident students at the collegiate 
level who were taking correspondence courses; there were also 214,027 
enrolled in class extension work. Nonresident students at the non- 
collegiate level included 15,304 in correspondence courses and 54,841 
in extension work. Short courses, usually not more than a week in 
length, were taken by 101,283 persons. Elementary and secondary 
schools of the general preparatory type enrolled 33,672 pupils and 
practice schools on these levels enrolled 79,945. Individual instruc- 
_ tion in music, art, speech, etc., was given to 34,063 persons. Finally, 
no less than 90,782 students were taking military drill. 

yp aetna figures for 1941-42 are: Correspondence (collegiate 
and subcollegiate combined) 92,904; extension (collegiate and sub- 
collegiate combined) 269,483; secondary (practice and preparatory 
combined) 52,538; elementary (all types) 48,498; and individual 
instruction 33,252. Military drill was taken by 110,758 persons, an 
increase of 22.0 percent since 1939-40. These figures, it should be 
noted, do not include military training given at the U. S. Military 
and Naval Academies. 


Degrees 
Earned Degrees 


As would naturally be supposed, the increase in enrollments in 
institutions of higher education up to 1939-40 was accompanied by 
an increase in the number of earned degrees conferred. Those totaled 
216,521 in 1939-40; they included 186,500 on the baccalaureate or 
first professional level, 26,731 master’s degrees or the equivalent, and 
3,290 doctorates. During the decade 1930—40 the numbers of degrees 
conferred at the three levels increased 51 percent, 79 percent, and 
43 percent, respectively. The sharp increase in master’s degrees was 
associated with the growing emphasis on this degree for teachers in . 
public schools and for other types of professional activity (table XII). 

The decrease in enrollments from 1939-40 to 1941-42 was accom- 
panied by a decrease in the number of persons taking degrees. At 
the baccalaureate level this decrease was slight—only six-tenths of 1 
percent; but at the master’s level it was 7.8 percent. The number of 
doctor’s degrees conferred showed an increase of 6.3 percent, bring- 
ing the total at this level to 3,497. The total number of all earned 
degrees showed a decrease from 216,521 in 1939-40 to 213,491 in 
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1941-42—a decrease of 1.4 percent. The number conferred by 
publicly controlled institutions dropped: only 5—from 110,176 to 
110,171; whereas the number conferred by privately controlled in- 
stitutions dropped from 106,345 in 1939-40 to 103,320 in 1941-42— 
a decrease of 3,025, or 2.8 percent. — 


TasLe XII.—Earned degrees conferred by institutions of hi, education, by sex of 
recipient and division, 1929-30, 1939-40, 1941-42 


Total — Men Women 
Degree and division 


1929-30 | 1939-40 | 1941-42 | 1929-30) 1939-40 | 1941-42) 1929-30) 1939-40 1941-42 


BACHELOR’S (INCLUDING FIRST 
PROFESSIONAL) 


Fy 


| 


Middle Atlantic. 
East North Central_- 


East South Central_--.....----- 2, 985 5, 191 
West South Central-_--.-....--.- 4,001 9, 644 

1, 566 2, 666 
4, 442 6, 747 
U.S. Service Schools 


6,044 (10,223 | 10, 469 

Middle Atlee. ............... 8, 096 3,348 | 2,506 | 3,727 | 3,566 
East North Central-.-.-...--.--- 2, 927 907 1,083 | 2,329 | 2,532 
West North Central- 536 659 601 

South 280 
East South Central_- ned 222 461 575 
West South Central. --.-.--.--- 229 908 971 
143 314 388 
shes send 505 570 493 
Doctor’s 
Continental United 

| ee 2,299 | 3,290 |- 3,497 | 1,946 | 2,861 | 3,036 353 429 461 
COP 329 455 426 414 382 40 41 44 
Middle Atlantic. ............-.- 645 872 873 513 706 718 132 166 155 
East North Central.._.......-.- 629 914 942 550 809 851 79 105 91 
West North Central. ----_--. ee 200 321 390 177 286 2B 35 32 
South Atlantic._.__...- 195 358 150 225 281 45 35 77 
East South Central_- 53 67 31 41 54 4 12 13 
West South Central_ 94 99 87 87 5 7 12 
ountein........... 10 27 28 10 25 | |) 2 6 
Pacific... ...... 231 294 314 268 283 25 26 31 


1 No degrees reported until 1931-32; no advanced degrees conferred. 


The > gpa: of women taking degrees varies somewhat with 
the boa of the degree. On the baccalaureate and master’s levels, 
approximately 2 out of every 5 degrees conferred have been awarded 
to women, g ratio fairly well stabilized since 1929-30. (The number of 
women taking the doctorate since 1929-30 has not increased at so 
rapid a rate as the number of men admitted to this degree. Whereas 
in 1929-30 women received 15.4 percent of the total number of 
doctor’s degrees conferred, in 1941-42 they received only 13.2 percent 
of that year’s total. However, the actual number of doctorates con- 
ferred on women rose from 429 in 1939-40 to 461 in 1941. 


} 
Continental United 
494 186, 500 |185, 346 |73,615 |109, 546 103,889 
West North Central. -_....-----} 15,898 | 19,765 | 19,194 | 8,991 | 11,873 | 10,939 
outh A ic : | 13.196 | 22. 299 | 23.270 | 7,523 | 11.951 | 11.772 
MASTER’s OR EQUIVALENT 
Continental United 
| 
. 
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Some geographic shifting in the conferring of degrees has occurred 
since 1929-30. In seaueal the number conferred in the South and 
West seems to be increasing more rapidly than in other sections of 
the country. This is especially true at the advanced levels (master’s 
and doctor’s), although it is noticeable at the baccalaureate level. 

In 10 of the 14 fields of specialization in arts and sciences tabulated 
separately for 1939-40, increases occurred in the preceding biennium 
in the number of individuals receiving the bachelor’s degree. Library 
science barely held its own and there were decreases in journalism, 
and prelaw graduates. The number of degrees con- 
erred by professional schools also increased in most of the 18 fields 
tabulated, with pharmacy remaining practically the same in 1939-40 
as in 1937-38 and with law declining. 

‘From 1939-40 to 1941-42, there were again increases in 10 fields of 
specialization in arts and sciences for which degrees were tabulated in 
both years. The increase in library science, however, was negligible 
and that in journalism: was confined to women. Agriculture, com- 
merce, education, and the prelaw course showed decreases. Com- 
parative data are not available for the following fields, which were 
tabulated for the first time in 1941-42: Chemistry, mathematics and 


hysical science, biological science, social science, English, modern - 


anguages, and classical languages (table 10). 

Of the 18 fields in which degrees were conferred in professional 
schools, 9 showed increases from 1939-40 to 1941-42 and 9 showed 
decreases. In several fields the changes were slight; in others they 
were more pronounced (table 11). In general, technical fields re- 
lated to the impending war showed increases, although there were 
increases also in music and theology. Technical fields showing de- 
creases include agriculture, architecture, forestry, and others. 

Considerable detail is available concerning prospective teachers who 
graduated from institutions of higher education (table 8). While 
women predominate at all levels for which tabulations by sex are 
available, the 1939-40 tabulations show e proportionately large num- 
ber of men prepared for junior high school and senior high school 
work. Since that year the numbers of men have decreased markedly. 
The effect of increasing requirements in the preparation given for 
teaching is reflected in the decrease of 43.4 percent from. 1939-40 to 
1941-42 in numbers of persons completing teacher-preparation pro- 
grams less than 4 years in length. In the case of persons completing 
a 3-year course of this kind, the decrease is from 3,623 to 1,712, or 
53.7 percent. 


Honorary Degrees 
In 1939-40 a total of 1,452 honorary degrees were conferred, all 


but 170 of them by institutions under private control. Among the: 


publicly controlled institutions one honorary degree was conferred 
for every 648 earned degrees awarded; among the privately controlled 
institutions the corresponding ratio was 1 to 83. 

In 1941-42, although the number of earned degrees decreased 
somewhat, the number of honorary degrees conferred increased to 
1,619, which was 167, or 11.5 percent, more than the 1939-40 total. 
Of the 1941-42 total all but 189 were conferred by institutions under 

rivate control. Among the publicly controlled institutions one 

onorary degree was conferred for every 583 earned degrees awarded; 
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among the privately controlled institutions the ratio was 1 to 72 
(table XIII). 


TaBLE XIII.—Honorary and earned degrees conferred by institutions of higher education, 
1929-30 to 1941-42 


e r Number of— 

of 

onorary 

School year Institutions) Honorary Earned to earned 

conferring | degrees. degrees degrees 
degrees conferred | conferred 

941 1,347 139, 752 1:104 
984 1, 167 160, 084 1:137 
1,002 1, 280 157, 279 1:123 
1, 086 1, 347 164, 197 1:122 
1,118 1, 500 189, 503 1:126 
1, 154 1, 452 216, 521 1:149 
Publicly controlled institutions.............-....--- 307 170 110, 176 1:648 

Privately controlled institutions................-.-. 847 1, 282 106, 345 1:83 
Publicly controlled institutions..................--- 328 189 110, 171 1:583 

Privately controlled institutions................--.-- 858 1, 430 103, 320 1:72 


College Work Completed by Persons 25 Years 
Old and Over 


For the first time in the history of the Nation, data are available, 
on the educational attainments of the total population. Accordi 
to the 1940 Census,® 4.6 percent of all persons 25 years of age an 
older who reported on their educational attainments were college 
graudates. In addition, 5.5 percent have completed 1, 2, or 3 years 
of work, but have not graduated. In other words, 1 out of every 10 
persons 25 years of age or older has had the benefit of at least a year 
of college training. 

The extent to which the adult population has had the opportunity 
to acquire college training varies sharply from State to State and 
from one section of the country to another (table XIV). The region 
with the highest average of persons with 1 or more years of training, 
including graduates, is the Pacific, which includes California, Oregon, 
and Washington. Here 14.8 percent, or roughly one-seventh, of the 
entire population is so reported. At the other end of the scale is the 
East South Central region (Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, and 
sanenes), where 7.4 percent, or approximately one-fourteenth of 
the population has had at least a year of college training. 

Among the individual States, highest rank is held by the District 
of Columbia, with 20.8 percent, and Utah, with 17.2 percent. At the 
opposite end of the scale are Alabama (7.1 percent) and Arkansas 
(6.4) (table XIV). The range in college graduates is from 2.3 per- 
cent in Arkansas and 2.9 in Alabama to 6.8 in California and 11.1 in 
the District of Columbia. The range for nongraduates who have had 
at least a year of training is from 6.4 percent in Arkansas and 7.1 in 
Alabama to 9.8 in Idaho and 11.0 in Utah. 


§ See Sixteenth Census of the United States: 1940, Series P-10, No. 8. 
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TaBLE XIV.—College work completed by persons 25 years old and over, by State, 1940 


COLLEGE WoRK COMPLETED ! 


State, by geographic division 1-3 years 4 years 
Number | Percent?| Number Percent 2 
Continental United States 4,075, 148 5.5 3, 407, 331 4.6 
er ee 242, 898 4.9 248, 272 5.0 
16, 097 5.6 , 563 4.3 
129, 853 5.0 142, 699 5.6 
14, 387 3.4 18, 926 4.5 
963 4.6 49, 744 4.9 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC... 667, 152 4.1 823, 762 5.1 
341, 711 4.2 461, 810 5.6 
New Jersey 101, 500 4.1 127, 436 5.1 
Pennsylvania 223, 941 4.0 234, 516 4.2 
East NORTH CENTRAL... -_---_------------------------ 824, 654 5.3 664, 992 4.3 
203, 026 5.0 180, 860 4.5 
103, 483 5.2 6, 394 3.9 
258, 083 5.4 216, 477 4.5 
158, 090 5.3 121, 201 4.1 
101, 972 5.7 , 060 3.9 
511, 245 6.6 320, 911 4.2 
I 101, 440 7.0 61, 024 4.2 
uri 120, 761 5.4 88, 180 3.9 
North Dakota__- , 959 8.0 11, 638 3.6 
South Dakota_- 28, 321 8.3 , 020 3.8 
Nebraska 54, 689 7.3 32, 029 4.3 
74, 460 7.2 47,927 4.6 
SoutH ATLANTIC 488, 392 5.5 407, 642 4.6 
Delaware 6, 734 4.3 8, 184 5.3 
aryland 43, 964 4.3 50, 371 4.9 
District of Columbia_- 41, 065 9.7 47, 252 11.1 
1, 730 6.0 , 616 4.5 
West Virginia... 46, 937 5.1 31, 163 3.4 
North Carolina. _. 88, 864 5.5 67, 036 4.1 
South Carolina_-___ e 39, 899 4.8 39, 399 4.7 
Georgia. --...... , 099 4.8 50, 512 3.3 
ELON SEED 66, 100 6.2 53, 109 5.0 
East SoutH CENTRAL. ..............-.....--.---.----- 233, 165 4.4 158, 781 3.0 
60, 100 4.2 42, 486 3.0 
Tennessee ___ 71, 665 4.8 45, 916 3.1 
Alabama... 56, 097 42 38, 960 2.9 
West SoutH CENTRAL...............-.-.-------------- 405, 493 6.0 271, 552 4.0 
Arkansas 39, 173 4.1 21, 584 2.3 
Louisiana. 51,125 4.3 42, 316 3.5 
Oklahoma- - 81,177 6.8 57, 233 4.8 
Texas 234, 018 - 69 150, 419 4.4 
MOvunTAIN 187, 542 8.6 119, 518 5.5 
27, 184 8.7 15, 079 4.8 
Idah 26, 504 9.8 12, 185 4.5 
12, 275 9.0 5.1 
50, 506 8.0 37, 752 6.0 
16, 533 6.8 10, 991 4.5 
19, 363 ‘a 15, 820 6.3 
29, 291 11.0 16, 324 6.2 
5, 886 8.9 4, 4 6.7 
514, 643 8.4 | 391, 901 6.4 
86, 356 8.1 59, 454 5.6 
57, 709 8.6 36, 757 5.5 
370, 578 8.5 295, 690 6.8 


! Based on number reporting education. 
2 Of population 25 years old and over. 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census, 
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‘Income 


The income of institutions of higher education may be divided into 
three main groups: That available for current purposes, that intended 
for increase of capital assets, and that held merely in custodial fashion. 

Current funds are those available for the educational and general 
functions of the institution, its auxiliary enterprises and activities, and 
a group of activities known technically as ‘‘other noneducational.”’ 
The educational and general activities are those associated with the 
instructional and research programs of the institution; they are listed 
in detail in the discussion of expenditures (see p. 29). The auxiliary 
enterprises group includes student housing, feeding, and recreation, as 
well as other activities of this type, which presumably are partially 
self-supporting. The other noneducational activities include student 
aid or scholarship funds, funds set aside for the payment of interest 
on institutional indebtedness, and similar functions of this general . 


pe. 

Capital funds are of two main types: (1) those usable for increase 
of the buildings, grounds, or other educational properties, and (2) 
those held for investment, the interest only (not the principal) being 
usable for current purposes. 

Custodial funds are those deposited with the university authorities 
as banker, to be paid out on request of the depositor only. These 
funds are known among college accounting officers as Agency Funds. 
Since they do not enter into the actual normal operations of an insti- 
tution, they are not included in the present chapter. 

In 1939-40 the total income of 1,609 institutions of higher education, 
available for educational and general purposes, amounted to well over 
$570,000,000 (table XV). If income of auxiliary enterprises and ac- 
tivities is included, the total goes just over $715,000,000. If to this 
figure is added the $110,000,000 turned over to institutions for capital 
purposes, the total amount of money received by institutions during 
the year in question amounts to $825,000,000. 

In 1941-42 the total income of 1,628 institutions of higher education, ° 
available for educational and general purposes, amounted to somethin 
over $625,000,000 (table 3). If income of auxiliary enterprises an 
activities is included, the total is over $780,000,000. If to this figure 
there is added nearly $70,000,000 intended for increase of physical 
plant and permanent funds, the total amount of money received by 
all the 1,628 institutions during the year amounts to a little more than 
$850,000,000. 
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Taste XV.—Educational and general income! of institutions of higher education, by 
division, 1929-30 to 1941-42. 


Geographic division -...._.....-- 1929-30 1935-36 | 1937-38 1939-40 1941-42 


Continental United 
ee $483, 065, 219 | $491, 105, 551 | $522, 108, 017 | $571, 288,116 | $626, 295, 821 


Diet Magterd ._......-.2.-.....- 49, 481, 588 51, 490, 074 56, 148, 132 57, 508, 119 61, 881, 286 
Middle Atlantic__............--. 102, 612,904 | 108, 029, 268 | 117,953,056 | 120, 784, 544 129, 404, 957 
East North Central. ____.....-_- 105, 475, 824 93, 859, 565 | 106, 595,882 | 114, 465, 551 128, 017, 117 
West North Central_........_._. 60, 411, 351 53, 058, 453 58, 101, 536 61, 777, 852 5, 626, 646 
South Atlantic. ................- 47, 891, 693 51, 975, 531 54, 127, 386 61, 399, 505 69, 271, 459 
East South Central._............ 26, 411, 464 22, 400, 818 25, 498, 505 29, 282, 101 31, 860, 357 
West South Central. .........._- 32, 429, 267 41, 092, 433 40, 859, 809 45, 552, 253 49, 094, 927 
ES es eS a ee 16, 608, 286 18, 963, 273 18, 597, 425 20, 162, 087 22, 603, 501 

36, 562, 218 45, 001, 385 44, 231, 286 52, 166, 671 60, 346, 138 
U. 8. Service Schools__.......-.- 5, 180, 624 5, 234, 751 (?) 8, 189, 433 8, 189, 433 


INDEX (1929-30=100) 


100 102 109 118 130 
New England. 100 104 114 116 125 
Middle Atlantic. 100 105 115 118 126 
East North Central__-_.___.___- 100 89 . 101 109 121 
West North Central_______.-___- 100 102 1 
South Atlantic. 100 109 113 128 145 
East South Central_____________- 100 85 97 lll 121 
West South Central. 100 127 126 141 151 
Mountain. 100 114 112 121 136 
100 123 12) 143 165 


1 See table 13 for items included in educational and general income. 
2 Data not available. 


In 1939-40, publicly controlled institutions constituted only 36.9 

ercent of all institutions reporting on finances, but they accounted 
or 51.7 percent of the total educational and general income for the 
year. Of the 1,628 institutions which reported on their 1941-42 
financial operations, 605, or 37.2 percent, were publicly controlled; 
these institutions reported 52.8 percent of the total educational and 
general income for the year. 

Receipts specifically designated for increase of plant or capital 
assets amounted to $110,726,458 in 1939-40; of this amount 
$66,208,774, or 59.8 percent, was intended for increase of the physical 
plant (table 15). 

In 1941-42 receipts specifically designated for these same purposes 
amounted to only $68,606,891, of which $30,096,440, or 43.9 percent, 
was intended for increase of the physical plant. 

Of the total amount of receipts specifically designated for these 
purposes in 1939-40, $54,780,151, or 49.5 percent, was reported by 
publicly controlled institutions; the corresponding amount for 1941-42 
was $24,001,104, which was 35.0 percent of that year’s total. 

In each geographic division of the United States there was some 
increase in educational and general income. This increase has been 
persistent, although not regular in time or by geographic region, 
since 1929-30. Regions showing the greatest proportionate advance 
since that year are: Pacific, 65 percent, and West South Central, 
51 percent (table XV). The least increase in the 12-year period is 
reported in the West North Central region (from Missouri and Kansas 
north to the Canadian border)—9 percent. This region, it should be 
remembered, includes the greater part of the so-called “dust bow]’’ of 
the depression period of the early thirties, so its increase since 1929-30 
was made despite unusually severe depression losses. 


| 
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Student Fees 


Income from student fees (for matriculation, tuition, laboratory 
and library, and other educational purposes) amounted to 
$200,896,617 in 1939-40. This was an increase of 12.2 percent over 
the 1937-38 total of $178,996,228. In 1941-42 this type of income 
amounted to $201,364,782, which was two-tenths of 1 percent greater 
than the 1939-40 figure. 

Student fees as a means of institutional support are of much greater 
importance in privately supported institutions than in those supported 
by public agencies. Thus, in 1939-40 student fees accounted for 52.9 
percent of the total educational and general receipts of privately con- 
trolled institutions, but only 18.6 percent of the total for publicly 
controlled institutions. Corresponding figures for 1941-42 are, for 
publicly controlled institutions, 16.6 percent; for privately controlled 
institutions, 49.6 percent (table XVI). Despite the decrease in com- 
parative importance of student fees from 1939-40 to 1941-42, they 
still were of greater importance than in 1929-30 for publicly controlled 
institutions, which in that year derived only 13.4 percent of their 
total income from them. 

Although the proportion of the total educational and general income 
of privately controlled institutions dropped from more than half in 
1939-40 to slightly less than half in 1941-42, it would be unsafe to 
conclude that students are likely to pay a smaller share of the cost of 
conducting colleges in the future than they have in the past. Until 
very recently, the trend was markedly in the other direction and it 
still is for institutions under public control. Further, beginning with 
1941-42, economic conditions have been abnormal. 


Endowment Earnings 


Earnings of endowment funds, which in 1937-38 amounted to 
$70,654,211, totaled $71,304,241 in 1939-40 and rose to $74,074,813 
in 1941-42. In each of those years, most of the income from this 
source was reported by institutions under private control, the 1941-42 
figure for these schools being $67,067,711. 

In 1939-40, endowment earnings accounted for 2.3 percent of the 
total income for institutions under public control and 23.4 percent of 
that for institutions under private control. In 1941-42, the corre- 
sponding percents were: For publicly controlled institutions 2.1, and 
for privately controlled institutions 22.7. 


Public Funds 


Income from public funds available for current educational and 
general purposes amounted to $214,474,746 in 1939-40; this was 37.6 
percent of the educational and general total. It included $38,859,955 
from the United States Government; $151,222,535 from State govern- 
ments; and $24,392,256 from county, city and district governments. 
In each case there was a significant increase over the receipts from the 
corresponding source in 1937-38. Publiely controlled institutions were 
naturally the main beneficiaries of these appropriations, receiving 
approximately 95 percent of the total. 

In 1941-42 income from these same sources totaled $251,820,909, 
or 40.2 percent of the educational and general total. Of this amount, 
$58,231,545 came from the Federal Government, $166,531,881 from 
the States, and $27,057,483 from local governments. 
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It should be noted that despite the great tendency for public funds 
to go to institutions under public control, in 1939-40 privately con- 
trolled institutions received $10,202,916 from public sources and in 
1941-42 they received $18,885,751 from these sources. The line of 
demarcation between publicly and privately controlled institutions is 
slowly becoming less distinct. 

Current receipts per capita of the total population are one measure 
of the comparative extent to which public funds are available for the 
support of institutions of higher education (table XVII). Wide varia- 
tions exist from State to State, not only in the total amounts of funds 
made available from each of the several sources, but also in the 
amounts per capita. In all States except New York more State funds 

er capita of population were appropriated than funds from either the 

nited States Government or those from local governments. In this 
State the influence of the City of New York, with its large College of 
the City of New York operating on four campuses and providing 
educational opportunities for thousands of students, serves to raise 
the average from local governments far above the average. This 
same influence, resulting from the existence of large municipally main- 
tained institutions of higher education, may be observed in such States 
as Michigan (the home of Wayne University), the District of Columbia. 
(with two municipal teachers colleges), Nebraska (with the Municipal 
University of Omaha), and Mississippi and California (with numerous 
locally controlled junior colleges). 

No corresponding per capita figures have been prepared for 1941-42. 
It is safe to assume, however, that they would follow much the same 
tendency as shown in those for 1939-40. 


HOW THE DOLLAR WAS PROVIDED HOW THE DOLLAR WAS SPENT 


Administration and 
general expense 


Student fees 35.1 cents 


Resident instruction 52.3 cents 
Endowment earnings 12.5 cents 


Federal Government 6.8 cents \\ 


Organized research 6.0 cents 


State’ governments 26.5 cents 


Extension 7.7 cents 


Libraries 3.7cents 


Local governments 4.3cents 


Physical plant operation 
and maintenance 


Private gifts and 


grents 12.7 cents 


Sales and services 5.7 cents Organized activities related 


to instructi 5.8 cents 
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TaBie XVII.—Current receipts ig? capita from public sources, 1939-40, and from private 


gifts and grants 1939-40 and 1941-42, institutions of higher education,! ivision 
and State 
| Current receipts per capita of total population, 
| 1939-40 
} Private | Private 
| ihe | gifts and | gifts and 
State ublic sources grants per grants per 
State, by geographic division | Private | student | student 
gifts and enrolled, | enrolled, 
Federal State Local rents 1939-40 | 1941-42 
Total | Govern-| govern- | govern- | 8@nt 
ment ment ment 
yg United $1.57 $0. 23 $1.15 $0.19 $0, 31 $27.17 $32, 82 
es 
NEW ENGLAND. 1.01 21 75 | . 57 52. 89 59. 25 
1.60 06 8.04 18. 55 
New Hampshire. 2.00 55 .07 . 39 32. 34 41. 26 
1.87 . 80 87 20 62 75. 03 60. 84 
Massachusetts . 64 .09 04 . 64 47.72 55. 36 
Rhode Island ---__---------- 1, 20 . 32 . 88 (2) 41 53. 28 50. 60 
Connecticut 16 .89 .07 76 101. 51 99. 99 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC. 94 09 30 32 30. 41 35. 71 
| 1.11 .07 4 61 37 25. 41 32.74 
New Jersey .79 .10 . 67 02 46. 64 41.73 
Pennsylvania .77 66 (2) 34. 56 40.99 
East NORTH CENTRAL-_------ 1.61 15 1.31 15 . 36 29.72 36. 71 
1.3 95 .17 32 26. 51 31.14 
1.88 cm 1.65 .02 . 36 33. 54 56. 38 
1.27 .12 .97 .18 50 37. 22 37.11 
2.17 14 1.78 25 .21 18. 17 30. 63 
2.08 . 24 1.80 .04 . 32 30. 62 40.71 
2. 16 . 34 | 1. 67 | 15 .34 | 18.23 35.79 
2. 43 2.00 16 50 40. 52 57.08 
2. 43 31 2.05 .07 . 38 32. 83 35. 46 
1.50 25 1.12 .1B 33. 17 36. 09 
2.49 . 69 1,79 01 .02 1.65 1.27 
2.01 .70 1.31 14. 33 16.73 
2. 37 . 43 1,72 . 22 .17 13. 38 16. 56 
2.52 35 1.86 . 32 21. 27 34.08 
Soutnw 1,23 . 34 | 08 25 | 27. 44 30. 57 
2.17 | 06 13. 93 55. 32 
1.03 .22 . 54 53. 30 71. 67 
District of Columbia_------ 1.95 1. 36 . 59 1. 86° 55. 38 43.17 
VWugem...-...-.... Bynes 1, 25 . 30 . 88 .07 . 18 18. 20 25. 31 
West 1.62 1.32 .02 3. 06 5. 93 
North Carolina. ny | 32 69 .14 15. 55 21.90 
South 1. 25 . 39 .82 04 .18 21. 98 20. 36 
.74 . 39 08 20 26. 31 26. 25 
1.60 1, 33 27. 45 28. 35 
East SoutH 1.15 . 35 . 69 .21| 27.68 35. 08 
| 1, 28 . 32 85 .19 24. 36 35. 91 
‘Tennessee 83 .3l 40.74 50. 13 
1, 22 . 34 84, 04 .18 24.94 27.73 
1. 29 | . 53 32 .09 13. 36 15.74 
WEstT SoutH 1.98 | .31 1. 60 .07 16 82 17.00 
Arkansas. La .42 .78 01 ll 19. 49 30. 33 
Louisiana. 2. 84 . 30 2. 52 . 02 24. 61 33. 34 
Oklahoma___- 2.18 35 1. 83 (2) .10 7. 26 8. 88 
T 1.83 . 26 1. 43 .14 . 16 14. 06 13.09 
2.97 . 62 2.17 | .18 21 14. 67 19. 42 
2.40 . 64 1.52 . 24 15 12. 69 10. 83 
3.12 . 64 2. 33 15 12 9. 22 17.73 
2. 65 . 34 2. 16 15 . 24 15. 42 24. 38 
2.73 60 1.95 .18 1.54 2.32 
3.79 . 59 2.74 46 . 90 1.61 
3.11 . 55 2. 48 . 08 77 32. 55 37. 92 
5.04 2.15 .02 1.73 2. 36 
2.81 wht 2.10 . 54 29 17. 34 | 20. 81 
Washington 2. 58 2. 25 . 08 16 10. 48 15. 18 
Oregon ____- 2.82 46 2. 26 .10 .37 24.89 23. 27 
California 2.87 2.04 72 17.83 21. 60 
! Excluding U S. Service Schools. 2 Less than }2 of 1 cent. 
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Private Gifts and Grants. 


Private gifts for current or undesignated purposes amounted to 
$40,452,846 in 1939-40: an increase of 9.6 percent over the figure 
reported for 1937-38. The 1939-40 figure was 7.1 percent of the 
educational and general total for that year. 

In 1941-42 receipts from this source amounted to $45,916,372, which 
was 13.5 percent more than the 1939-40 figure, and was 7.4 percent of 
the 1941-42 educational and general total. 

As would naturally be expected, the bulk of receipts of this type 
were reported by institutions under private control. Of special inter- 
est, however, is the fact that private gifts and grants reported by 
publicly controlled institutions increased from $5,111,424 in 1939-40 
to $8,123,899 in 1941-42. Here again is evidence of the fading line of 
demarcation between publicly controlled and privately controlled 
institutions. 

While the evidence is not wholly clear, it appears that not only do 
marge ed controlled institutions receive large gifts from individuals, 

ut they also are frequently the recipients of grants from privately 
organized philanthropic organizations made for the purpose of finanec- 
ing some specially designated type of work. It would appear that 
some if not most of the philanthropic boards which have large sums 
of money at their disposal pay more attention to the nature or the 
quality of work to be subvented by their gifts than they do to the 
control of the institutions concerned. 

One measure of the importance of private gifts and grants is found 
in the amount of these gifts per student enrolled. In 1939-40 the 
average of these gifts per student for the entire Nation was $27.17, 
with a range from nothing in Wyoming (a State which has no privately 
controlled institutions of higher education) to $75.03 in Vermont, 
where the influence of the private institution is quite strong (table 
XVII). In 1941-42 the average for the Nation was $32.82, with the 
range from $0.20 in Wyoming to $60.84 in Vermont. The average 
increased from 1939-40 to 1941-42 in 37 States; it decreased in 11 
States and the District of Columbia. 


Nonsalaried Service 


Included in the total of more than $40,000,000 of private gifts and 
grants for higher education is the itém of nonsalaried service, sometimes 
referred to as contributed service; that is, the gift of actual service for 
which no cash is paid. It is most common at institutions maintained 
by religious orders under the auspices of the Roman Catholic Church, 
although it is found in other denominational institutions and in some 
public institutions. Among the Roman Catholic institutions it usually 
involves the full timé of the persons who render it; among the publicly 
controlled institutions it usually takes the form of part-time service as 
instructor or lecturer in a highly specialized professional school 
(medicine, law, ete.). The importance of this form of service has long 
been recognized by educational officials, for some institutions receive 
as much as 60 to 70 percent of their total income in this form. In 
1931-32, when the U. S. Office of Education first began to collect data 
concerning contributed service on a Nation-wide scale, the total esti- 
mated value of nonsalaried service reported was $5,102,905 (table 
XVIII). Since that time the amount has risen each biennium, until 
in 1939-40 it was reckoned at $7,928,519, and in 1941-42 at $8,610,378. 
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While it has not been analyzed by religious control each biennium, 
each time that an analysis of this sort has been attempted, it has been 
found that well over 90 percent of the total reported was in institutions 
controlled by the Roman Catholic Church. 


TaBLe XVIII.—Estimated value of nonsalaried service of institutions of higher education, 
1931-32 to 1941-42 


All institutions Publicly controlled Privately controlled 
reporting institutions institutions 
School year 
Number Amount Number Amount Number [ Amount 
a 141 $5, 102, 905 7 $243, 350 134 $4, 859, 555 
160 6, 077, 877 6 82, 800 154 5, 995, 077 
ee 170 6, 626, 715 3 64, 574 167 6, 562, 141 
ES ESET a 198 | 7, 176, 944 8 61, 763 190 7, 115, 181 
| 182 7, 928, 519 4 178 , 549, 3 
-granting institu- 
SUS Tee ee ek 152° 7, 420, 553 4 282, 908 148 7, 137, 645 
N insti- 
tp | 192 | 8, 610, 378 | 3 | 230, 194 | 189 | 8, 380, 184 
Degree-granting institu- | | | 
enbe OY 167 8, 138, 122 3 230, 194 164 7, 907, 928 
| 


Sales and Services of Organized Activities 


Many universities and colleges carry on activities which do not fit 
peitettly into any one of the commonly accepted functional classifica- 
tions, but which partake of the characteristics of two or more of them. 
Such institutions have activities which, while they are related to the 
institutional program, are not an indispensable part. of it insofar as 
general higher education is concerned. These activities are usually 
spoken of as Organized Activities Related to the Instructional Pro- 
gram. Examples of them are the farm or the creamery operated by 
an agricultural college, the laboratory school of a teacher-education 
institution, a museum or an art gallery not necessarily used for direct 
instructional work, ete. 

Furthermore, some educational departments have income of one 
sort or another, as, for example, the fines collected by a library, the 
fees for transcripts of credit furnished by the registrar’s office, etc. 
These likewise fal] into the general classification of Organized 
Activities. 

Income from these various sources rose from $32,776,630 in 1939-40 
to $40,308,019 in 1941-42. In the earlier year they constituted 5.7 
percent of the educational and general total; in the later year they 
constituted 6.4 percent of the corresponding total. 


Miscellaneous and Unitemized Income 


Miscellaneous and unitemized income includes interest on current 
funds, rent on property belonging to the institution (exclusive of 
dormitories and property held through the endowment fund group) and 
other sources, usually minor or irregular in nature. Income from 
these sources came to $11,383,036 in 1939-40, when they constituted 
2 percent of the educational total. In 1941-42 this type of income 
amounted to $12,810, 925, which was again 2 percent of the educational 
and general total. 
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~ Expenditures 


Expenditures for educational and general purposes, as reported by 
1,609 institutions for 1939-40, totaled $521,989,757. If to these 
expenditures are added the expenditures for auxiliary enterprises and 
activities, amounting to $124,184,299; those known as other non- 
educational expenditures, amounting to $28,514,329; and those for 
expansion of the physical plant (capital outlay), amounting to 
$83,764,961, the grand total goes to $758,453,346, or slightly over 
three-quarters of a billion. It should be recalled, of course, that this 
figure measures the total amount of money passing through the hands 
of college finance officers during the year and that in some cases it 
involves duplication. The educational and general figure is the one 
which most clearly measures the cost of the educational program of 
higher education (table XTX). 

In 1941-42 the educational and general expenditures of 1,628 insti- 
tutions of higher education were reported at $572,465,437. Adding in 
the auxiliary enterprises and activities expenditures of $137,327,911, 
the other noneducational expenditures of $28,375,432, and the plant 
expansion expenditures (frequently spoken of as capital outlay) of 
$50,210,751, the grand total amount of money paid out by college 
finance officers in 1941—42 comes to $788,370,531, which is 3.9 percent 
more than the 1939-40 figure. The number of institutions reporting 
increased from 1,609 to 1,638, or 1.2 percent. Everything considered, 
the actual amount spent per institution increased slightly. 


Educational and General Expenditures 


Expenditures for the educational and general activities of institu- 
tions of higher education were 9.8 percent greater in 1939-40 than in 
1937-38, and in 1941-42 they were 20 percent greater than in 1939-40. 
Thus, expenditures for these purposes increased 31.8 percent during the 
period 1937-38 to 1941-42, while the net increase in student enroll- 
ment was 3.9 percent. 

Taste XIX.—Educational and general ditures ' of institutions of higher education 
by division, 1929-30 to 044-42 


Geographic division 1929-30 | 1935-36 | 1937-38 | 1939-40 | 1941-42 

Continental United States_| $377, 903, 377 | $419, 382, $33 | $475, 191, 638 | $521, 989, 757 | $572, 465, 437 
Wew cee. ................2.. 37, 015, 077 45, 232, 907 49, 822, 599 52, 748, 223 55, 623, 599 
Middle Atiantié../............... 81, 204, 110 95, 009,156 | 104, 569, 111 112,017, 556 | 120,616, 202 
East North Central..........---... 79, 793, 879 83, 684, 076 99, 587, 854 107, 021, 860 117, 551, 012 
West North Central.__.....-..--- 47, 123, 771 46, 965, 765 52, 771, 664 56, 937, 59, 863, 683 
Gots Atlante... ....... 2.52.5. 40, 44, 753, 570 50, 844, 393 57, 679, 220 66, 649, 909 
East South Central___..__.______- 21, 114, 882 20, 482, 397 23, 770, 169 26, 807, 053 29, 601, 098 
West South Central. __......._--- 25, 603, 29, 553, 737 36, 359, 253 39, 271, 203 42, 799, 362 
pS eee 14, 341, 791 14, 443, 875 17, 273, 272 18, 528, 315 20, 422, 316 
Dakin bindecRiivecsasenveawse _ 30, 799, 892 36, 723, 584 40, 193, 323 46, 032, 103 54, 391, 668 
U. S. service schools---..-..-..--- (®) 3, 033, 766 (?) 4, 946, 588 4, 946, 588 

INDEX (1929-30= 100) 

Continental United States. 100 |. 110 | 126 137 151 
ioe ree 100 122 135 143 150 
Middle Atientie.................- 100 117 129 138 149 
East North Central - 100 105 125 134 147 
West North Central_._- 100 100 112 121 27 
South Atlantic________- 100 109 124 141 163 
East South Central_____ 100 97 113 127 140 
West South Central. 100 115 142 153 167 
100 101 120 129 142 

100 119 131 150 177 


1 See table KX for items included in educational and general expenditures. ? Data not available. 
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Comparatively few institutions of higher education carry on exten- 
sion activities on a large scale. Most of these are degree-conferring 
institutions. Accordingly, it has been found advisable to analyze the 
educational expenditures of institutions not offering extension work 
for the benefit of institutions which do not include it among 
their activities; expenditures are again analyzed including this func- 
tion for the guidance of institutions which do offer it (table XX). 


TasLe XX.—Educational and general expenditures of degree-granting institutions of 
higher education, excluding teachers colleges, by control, 1937-38, 1939-40, and 1941-42 


Publicly controlled institutions Privately controlled institutions 
Type of expenditure 
1937-38 1939-40 194142 1937-38 1939-40 1941-42 
Number of institutions 135 141 146 745 767 782 
Total expenditures: 
Amount. |$189, 082, 570 |$212, 931, 679 |$240, 052, 321 |$221, 446, 091 |$238, 940, 382 |$257, 654, 469 
Percent. ; 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Administration and gen- 
eral expense... 7.2 7.8 7.6 11.4 15.3 14.9 
Resident instruction 46.6 46.7 44.5 52.7 57.3 56. 1 
Organized research-____- 9.4 9.3 10.1 6.0 3.1 3.8 
542. 15.9 14.8 15.8 7.9 1.3 1.6 
Libraries_._- . 3.1 3.2 2.9 3.7 4.2 3.9 
Physical plant operation 
and maintenance - F 10.7 11.4 10.9 13.0 13.8 13. 
Organized activities re- | 
lated to instruction _- -| 7.1 6.8 8.2 5.3 5.0 6. 


The analysis of expenditures without extension gives the following: 


Percent 

Function 1939-40 1941-42 

Libraries 4.0 3.7 
Plant operation and maintenance..______________-_-_-_-_-- 14.8 13.7 
5. 6 41 


Analyzing all educational and general functious gives: 


Percent 

Function 1939-40 1941-42 
Libraries ___ - 3 7 3. 4 
Plant operation and 12.7 


Other Expenditures 


A detailed analysis of the noneducational expenditures and plant 
expansion expenditures of higher education is not possible from reports 
collected by this office. In.1939-40 the noneducational group (in- 
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cluding scholarship aids, interest on indebtedness, etc.) accounted for 
$28,514,329; in 1941-42 the corresponding total was $28,375,432. The 
distribution of this expenditure between publicly and privately con- 
trolled institutions was much the same both years. 

Plant expansion (frequently referred to as capital outlay) accounted 
for the expenditure of $83,764,961 in 1939-40. More than $63,000,- 
000, or approximately 75 percent of the total, was spent at institutions 
under public control. The total expended for this purpose by all 
_ institutions in 1941-42 was only $50,201,751, of which less than 
$30,000,000 was spent by publicly controlled institutions. The 
amount spent for this purpose by privately controlled institutions 
increased from $20,553,992 in 1939-40 to $21,249,634 in 1941-42. 


Property 


Permanent Funds 


Reports on property held in 1940 were received from 1,440 institu- 
tions. Of this number 478, or 33.2 percent, were publicly controlled 
and 962, or 66.8 percent, were under private control. 

The total amount of property of all sorts held by these 1,440 
institutions was $4,518,383,918 (table 3). Of this amount, two-fifths 
was in the form of capital funds and three-fifths was in buildings, 
grounds, and equipment. 

The total amount of permanent endowment funds held by these 
institutions was $1,686,282,767, of which $204,048,662, or 12.1 percent, 
was held by publicly controlled institutions and $1,482,234,105, or 
87.9 percent, was held by privately controlled institutions. Thus, it 
appears that although privately controlled institutions numbered only 
two-thirds of the total, they held seven-eighths of the total endowment 
funds. The dependence of private institutions on philanthropy of this 
type is thus clearly shown. 

If to the endowment funds held by or for institutions of higher 
education there are added the $49,536,799 held subject to annuity 
contracts and the $28,784,189 in the form of student loan funds, a 
total of $1,764,603,755 is reached: the total amount of capital funds 
the income of which is available for educational purposes. Of this sum, 
which slightly overreaches one and three-quarter billions, privately 
controlled institutions hold $1,545,845,931. 

A large percent of the endowment funds is unrestricted as to use; 
that is, its income may be used for any legitimate purposes of the 
institutions holding it. A considerable portion of the endowment, 
however, is restricted as to use. That is, its income may be used only 
for a certain purpose or group of purposes specified in the terms of 
the grant. Examples of this are found in the specially named chairs 
of various subjects at many colleges, the special library endowment 
at others, endowed prize funds, ete. 


4 Data on Funds and Property Values held by institutions of higher education at the end of the 1942 fiscal 
year have not been tabulated. This discussion therefore refers to 1939-40 and prior years only. 
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Funds held subject to annuity agreements amounted to nearly 
$50,000,000 in 1939-40. This sum may be compared with that in 
1937-38, when the total amount of holdings of this type came to 
$43,782,400. This type of fund is characterized by transitoriness: 
that is, the fund is permanent only so far as its ownership by the insti- 
tutions is concerned. As soon as the donor of the fund or the last 
beneficiary named by such donor dies, the fund immediately becomes 
available for transfer to some other fund, usually but not always the 
endowment fund. For this reason, the total amount of annuity funds 
held by an institution at the end of 2 successive years might change 
—_ sharply as moneys are covered into them or transferred out of 
them. 

Student loan funds constitute another form in which permanent 
funds are held by many institutions. These are funds the principal of 
which is lent to students, presumably to assist them in attending 
school. If interest is charged, as is the case in a large proportion of 
these funds, this interest is customarily used to increase the individual 
fund or the student loan fund group. The terms on which loans are 
granted from these funds are determined by the college authorities 
unless they are set down in the terms of the gift. No data are avail- 
able as to the turnover of these funds, but it is understood that dur- 
ing the depression of the early 1930’s many of them were canceled by 
college authorities. In normal times, however, they tend to increase 
| een of the interest-bearing provision attached to the majority 
of them. 

The total amount of funds of this sort held by or for colleges and 
universities in 1939-40 was nearly $29,000,000, which may be com- 
pared with the $25,438,555 reported for 1937-38. 


Buildings, Grounds, and Equipment 


Physical property held by 1,440 institutions of higher education in 
1939-40 was valued at $2,753,786,163. Approximately half of this 
was held by publicly and half by privately controlled institutions. 

Of this grand total of more than two and three-fourths billion 
dollars, a little more than four-fifths was in the form of buildings, 
grounds, and improvements. This includes some funds set aside but 
not yet spent for construction purposes; no data are available as to 
the amount of funds of this sort, but they are not large in proportion 
to the total. 

Equipment to the value of more than $450,000,000 was held by the 
various institutions. This includes such varied items as classroom 
chairs, library books, microscopes, dishes, and table linen; in short, 
all movable property. Of the total amount reported, approximately 
55 percent was held by publicly controlled institutions and 45 percent 
by institutions under private control. 
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TABLE 7.—Resident student enrollment in professional schools, including teacher-training 


institutions, by sex, 1939-40! and 1941-42? 


1939-40 1941-42 
Professional school Undergraduate Graduate Undergraduate Graduate 
Men | Women| Men |Women| Men | Women| Men |Women 
Total for continental 

United States 3_._... .__-- 424,487 | 222,512 | 33,917 | 17,618 | 384,441 | 212,686 | 26,220 | 13,947 
28, 987 443 | 2,511 74 | 26,124 490 | 1,855 
=... 3, 350 914 103 18 2, 283 657 8 
0 eer es ae 89, 678 19, 324 4, 091 703 | 78,438 | 22,735 | 3,148 615 
7, 480 152 120 5 8, 412 
Education.__--.........-.------- 80,275 | 140,209 | 14,411 | 14,034 | 54,653 | 119,975 | 9,443 | 10,773 
Engineering ___-..._.........---- 102, 878 392 | 4,623 25 | 114, 554 4, 301 20 
Oe ee ae: 2, 357 4, 300 33 72 1,976 4, 637 15 21 
Home economics - -------.------- * 409 | 21,383 1 490 399 | 22,110 i 417 
Journalism --_-.--.--.------------ 1, 755 1, 142 146 1, 398 1, 043 75 37 

29, 821 1, 954 566 19,177 1, 236 350 
218 1, 161 76 177 1 1, 003 63 147 
21, 831 1,424 | 2,139 204 | 22,615 1, 443 1, 780 182 
ccnncscuiusdecoesspubadeed , 770 8, 279 430 3, 907 7, 967 300 363 
nen pine 7, 641 951 154 19 7, 548 1, 102 129 14 
10, 578 870 | 1,870 88 | 11,805 891 1,869 82 

Veterinary medicine---_---.----- 7 15 72 2 2, 541 29 71 


1777 institutions. 
2 769 institutions. 


3 Includes enrollment in professional schools not listed below. 


TaBLE 8.—Students graduated from teacher-training curricula, 1939-40 and 1941-42 


1939-40 1941-42 
Item 
Men Women Men Women 
Number of institutions reporting 762 684 
Graduates with specialization in teaching, by school 
type or level:! 

Kindergarten-primary.............--.-------------- 2, 205 2, 250 
2, 769 2, 095 
838 1,028 440 773 
1, 648 11, 371 1, 234 11, 059 
Bentor 9, 268 12, 029 6, 287 10, 873 

Oreduntes without degrees by length of teacher-train- 

curriculum: 


1 In many cases several 


types were braced. 


2 In addition 15 men and 43 women were graduated from a 4-year course without degrees in 1939-40; 


3 women were graduated 


from such a course in 1941-42. 


t 
| | ! 
! 
. 
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TABLE 9.—Specialization of graduates of rosea | higher education prepared to 


teach in selected “ills, "1939-40 and 1941-42 
1939-40 1941-42 
Item 
Men | Women Men Women 
' | 
Number of institutions reporting 348 375 
ee with specialization in teaching certain sub- 
1, 231 1 1, 048 3 
1, 034 2, 063 882 2, 039 
1, 061 54 874 32 
1, 367 1,177 1, 228 1,307 
Graduates with other specialization: 
School 773 260 2 356 2 303 
School supervision. -...............---------------- 162 112 8 7 
Educational research... 31 20 7 6 


1 Not available for 1939-40. 
2 Some tabulated here were braced with school supervision. 


TaBLe 10.—Degrees conferred in arts and sciences by institutions of higher education. 
including teacher-training institutions, by major subject, 1939-40 and 1941-42 


1939-40 1941-42 
Item 
Men Women Men Women 
Number of institutions reporting. 758. 762 
Total degrees in arts and sciences: 
Bachelor’ sens 44, 679 39, 816 41, 829 42, 616 
1, 959 313 2, 007 33! 
Bachelor’s degrees in arts and sciences with majors in: as . 
cult ac 4 1 
Commerce - - 3, 781 2, 196 3, 432 2, 143 
Education _ - 1, 889 4, 727 1, 222 4, 442 
Engineering. 666 6 
ine arts.. 164 262 1, 266 
Home economics. - 2 | 2, 932 
Industrial arts 123 138 9 
Journalism 377 508 408 
Library science 37 331 338 
350 1, 153 417 1, 380 
7 1 325 
96 2 179 2 
1, 852 189 2, 154 166 
Mathematics and physical 2, 041 1, 012 
(1) 2, 632 1, 997 
sna (‘) (‘) 8, 285 7, 394 


1 Not available for 1939-40. 
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TaBLe 11.—Degrees conferred in professional schools, including teacher-traini 
institutions, 4039-40 and 1941-42? 


Doctor’s 


Architecture 
Commerce. 
Education 


Fine arts 
Forestry 
Home 


Veterinary 


1 §98 institutions. 
2 634 institutions 


3 Including degrees in professional schools not listed below. 


1939-40 1941-42 
First First 
irst pro- rst pro- 
fessional | Master’s | Doctor's | | Master's | 
Total for continental U. 8.3 
i Ea ee 9, 516 902 62, 080 8, 222 1,029 
5, 441 116 38, 846 5, 952 129 
5, 085 615 149 4, 858 543 . 156 
13, 059 652 37 12, 542 670 54 
38, 289 9, 578 379 37, 468 9, 721 425 
Engineering. 13, 808 1, 336 124 14, 847 1,043 129 
887 54 4 534 | 35 3 
3, 569 200 5 4, 092 173 4 
712 48 2 610 52 1 
cin 7, 168 340 35 5, 733 125 35 
Library science. ..............------------ 994 52 3 875 46 7 
dive 5, 490 231 59 5, 601 194 35 
NG. Kndinepenkisnncnibusanascsssinntaie 1, 534 368 8 1,405 553 6 
1,473 46 ll 1, 706 41 19 
1,458 416 57 1,727 335 83 
499 547 4 1 
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Taste 12.—Nondegree graduates of institutions of higher education by State, 1939-40 


and 1941-42 
Nondegree graduates 
State or outlying part of the United States 1939-40 1941-42 
Men Women Men Women 
Continental United States...__----------.---- 12,810 23,174 6,323 15,289 
212 778 38 312 
110 95 101 87 
160 188 35 71 
California... 2, 402 2, 084 721 812 
39 275 9 168 
69 95 95 178 
District a Columbia... 8 110 16 93 
632 407 104 320 
Kentucky 128 352 54 107 
Maryland 123 241 24 50 
Massachusetts... 122 770 200 543 
New Hampshire. . --....---.--------------------------- 17 162 ll 143 
New Jersey... 199 91 186 163 
198 370 147 269 
North Dakota 217 536 1 389 
172 232 81 142 
Oklahoma... 208 231 22 
657 462 239 250 
Rhode ana 3 171 
South Carolina site 100 240 18 120 
South Dakota... 230 755 35 
472 542 171 274 
219 193 42 80 
73 193 4 105 
Washington............-------------------------------- 222 591 105 428 
West Virginia. 69 124 18 57 
340 1,081 146 885 
Outlying parts of the United States 
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Part II. Schools of Nursing, 1939-40 


With the increasing demand for nurses to serve with the armed forces and 
with the consequent reduction in nursing service available to the civilian 
population, interest in the statistics of schools of nursing has steadily 
mounted. Questions concerning the possibilities for increasing the supply of 
trained nurses must be analyzed at least partially in terms of the existing 
training facilities. 


Data for the school year 1939-40 are available for 1,304 schools of nurs— 
ing in continental United States 1/, or for 94 percent of all such institu- 
tions, both accredited and nonaccredited, known to the United States Office of 
Education. 2/ The peak number of schools of nursing reporting was reached in 
1930-31, when 1,844 schools returned data. Since that time problems connected 
with finances, accrediting, etc., have reduced the nurber of schools reporting 
by nearly 30 percent. The total enrollment has decreased only 3 percent, how- 
ever, so that the average number of students and graduates per school has in- 
creased by 37 and 25 percent, respectively (table 20). 


Table 20 - Students and graduates 6f schools of nursing, 1899-1900 to 1939-40 


Number of Number of 

Year Schools | Student | Graduates students graduates 

nurses _ per school per school 
1899-1900 432 11,164 3,456 25.8 8.0 
1909-10 wcccccccccce 1,129 32,636 8,140 28.9 702 
1,509 46,141 11,118 24.0 
1919=20 1,755 54,953 14,980 31.3 8.5 
1920227 1,797 77,768 18,623 43.3 10.4 
1930=31 1,844 | 100,419 25,971 5405 14.1 
1,381 79,149 19,256 57-3 13.9 
193940 1,304 97,345 23,076 1he7 17.7 


Nurse-training institutions are classified into three types: those asso— 
ciated with general hospitals, those associated with college or university 
hospitals, and those associated with hospitals for the mentally diseased. Of 
the schools of nursing for which 1939-40 data are available, 1,118 are con- 
nected with general hospitals, 131 with hospitals affiliated with colleges and 
universities, and 55 with hospitals for the mentally diseased. The various 
types of schools vary widely in size. Those operating in conjunction with 
college-and university-affiliated hospitals are the largest, averaging approxi- 
mately 115 student nurses in 1939-40. In comparison those connected with 
general hospitals had an average of 72 student nurses md those connected with 
hospitals for the mentally diseased an average of 46 student nurses. 3/ 


Length of Course 

The standard length of the training course for nurses is 3 years. This 
length was reported by well over 90 percent of all schools affiliated with 
general hospitals and with hospitals for the mentally diseased in 1939-40 and 
by almost 70 percent of those affiliated with college and university hospitals 
(table 21). There was some tendency during the 4-year period 1935-36 to 1939- 
40 for schools connected with general hospitals to reduce courses requiring 4 
or more years to 3 years while courses requiring less than 3 years increased 


1/ No school of nursing was reported from Nevada. 2/ The Office of Education 
list included 1,391 schools of nursing in 1939-40. 3/ Data on file, United 
States Office of Education. “Editing and tabulating of Part II by Margaret 
G. Boykin, Assistant Statistical Clerk. 
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in importance. Courses of less than 3 years are found especially in the 
schools of nursing of hospitals for the mentally diseased. In contrast 30 per- 
cent of the courses offered by schools affiliated with college and university 
hospitals require 4 years or more. 


Table 21 - Length of courses offered in schools of nursing, 1930-31, 1935-36, 


and 1939-40 
Length of course 
4 Less 
Item years | 3 to |2 to 1 to than 
Total 1/ | or 3.9 } 2.9 1.9 zx 
more years fyears | years | year 
1930-31 
General hospitals: 
Number cccccccccccccccccose | 1,778 2 | 1,595 146 11 24 
10000 0.1 89.7 8.2 0.6 1.4 


Hospitals for the mentally 


diseased: 
Number 66 52 11 2 
-- 78.8 | 16.7 3.0 | 1.5 
1935-36 
General hospitals: 
Number | 1,321 36 | 1,280 4 1 
Percent | 100.0 2.7 96.9 0.3 — 
Hospitals for the mentally 
diseased: 
Number 60 57 3 -- 
Percent | 100.0 95.0 5.0 -- 
1939-40 
General hospitals: 
Number cccvccccccccccccece 1,143 5 1,097 19 22 — 
Percent ccccccccccccccccee | 100.0 0.4 96.0 1.7 1.9 -- 
Hospitals for the mentally 
diseased: 
Number 55 am 51 z 3 
Percent ceoccecccccccccccce 100.0 -- 92.7 -- 1.8 5.5 


Hospitals affiliated with 
colleges and universities 2/ 
Number .cccccccccecccceces 168 51 115 1 1 -- 
Percent ceccccccccccccccce 100.0 30.4 68.4 0.6 0.6 —_ 


1/ Some schools offer more than 1 course. In 1930-31 and 1935-36 the longest 
course only was tabulated. In 1939-40 all courses were tabulated. 

2/ For 1930-31 and 1935-36 hospitals affiliated with colleges and universities 
are combined with general hospitals. 


Educational Requirements for Admission to Schools of Nursing 

The general requirement for admission to a school of nursing is highe 
school graduation or its equivalent (table 2” ). In 1939-40 high-school 
graduation was specified in 1,158 of the 1,317 requirements reported, while 
admission to 45 courses of study required 1 year or more of college training. 
The small number of schools affiliated with college and university hospitals 
has the most rigorous entrance requirements with 18 percent of the courses re- 
quiring one year of college or more. A few special courses are open only to 
graduate nurses. 
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Table 22 = Educational requirements for admission to schools of nursing, 1/ 
1930-31, 1935-36, and 1939-40 
Requirements for admission 
Total College High School 
Kle- 
Item 2 1 |Graduate} 4 3 2 |men- 
years|years|year|nurse 2/|years|years|years|year| tary 
1930-31 
General hos- 
pitals: 
Number — 17}1, 547 54) 108} 41) 11 
Percent 100.0 1.0 87.0 3.0 661: 203 0.6 
Hospitals for 
the mentally 
diseased: 
Number .....- 66 -- --| — 1 42 6 5 9 3 
Percent ..... 100.0 --| — 1.5] 63.6] 9.1] 7-6]13.6] 4.6 
1935-36 
General hos— 
pitals: 
Number ......./1,32] — 71 20 3/}1,277 7 8} 2] — 
Percent —]| 0.5) 1.5 3/| 96.7] 0.6] 0.2] — 
Hospitals for 
the mentally 
diseased: 
Number 60 —| 3/ 58 1] — 
Percent — 3/| 96.6) —| — 
1939-40 
General hos- 
pitals: 
Number 1,118 — 19 2 1,091 4 2 
Percent 100.0 1.7 0.2 97.6 0.3 062 _ 
Hospitals for 
the mentally 
diseased: 
Number 55 — 1 50 3 1j — 
Percent [100.0 1.8 | 90.9 —-| 5-5)1.8] -- 
Hospitals af- 
filiated with 
colleges and . 
universities 4/ 
Number ......] 144] 5/6] 14] 6 1} — 
Percent $100.0] 4.2] 9.7] 4.2 0.7 | 81.2 -- --| 
1/ Some schools have different requirements for different curses. In 1930-31 


and 1935-36 the lowest requirement only was tabulated. 
requirements were tabulated. 


In 1939-40 all 


The number of requirements for 1939-40 will 


not agree with the number of courses as in some instances the same require- 
ment was a prerequisite for 2 or more courses. 
2/ Previous training in nursing required for special schools. 


3/ Data not available. 


4/ For 1930-31 and 1935-36 hospitals affiliated with 
colleges and universities are combined with general hospitals. 
8/ Three require 3 years and three require 4 years. 
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The number of schools of nursing admitting students with less than a high 
school education declined sharply during the decade 19?}40. By 1939-40 only 
10 courses in the entire country were open to students with less than 4 years 
of high school. The trend toward higher educational requirements for admis— 
sion to schools of nursing is partly the result of efforts to raise the level 
of training and vartly the result of the closing of a number of schools which 
were below standard in their requirements. 


Enrollment 

In 1939-40, 97,345 men and women were enrolled in the schools of nursing 
reporting (table 23). This number is only 3,000 below that for 1930-31, the 
peak year, and represents a sharp increase from the 79,149 student nurses en- 
rolled in 1935-36. While nursing is recognized as a profession for women, a 
few men, accounting for 2 percent of the total, were enrolled in 1939-40. The 
only State in which men constituted an appreciable proportion of the enrollment 
was California where they amounted to 26 percent of the total. This was due to 
the heavy enrollment in the 10-weeks course given at the United States Naval 
Hospital in San Diego. 


By types of schools, the 1939-40 enrollment was distributed as follows: 
schools connected with general hospitals, 80,12 students; schools connected 
with college and university hospitals, 14,680 students; and schools connected 
with hospitals for the mentally diseased, 2,543 students. 4/ In this last type 
of institution men are relatively numerous as State hospitals offer more 
opportunities proportionately for the employment of men as aurses and orderlies 
than do other types of hospitals. In 1939-40 men constituted 21 percent of the 
students in schools of nursing affiliated with hospitals for the mentally di- 
seased. 


By States the largest enrollments are found in Illinois, Massachusetts, 
New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. These 5 States alone had approximtely 
two-fifths of the total enrollment for nurse training in 1939-40. 


The number of entering students in any given year is important in set— 
ting the maximum number of graduates which can be expected ata later period. 
Thus, the 37,200 students enrolling in schools of nursing in 1939-40 are the 
group from which the graduates in 1%2 of the 3-year course will be,drawn. 


Graduates 

In 1939-40, there were 24,076 graduates of the 1,304 schools of nursing 
reporting, or an average of 17.7 per school. Of the total, 95 percent were 
women and 5 percent were men (table 23). More than four-fifths of the men 
graduates were in California because of the Naval Hospital previously referred 
Oe a number of graduates had risen sharply from the 19,256 reported in 
935-36. 


The distribution of graduates by length of course is directly related to 
the number of courses of varying length which are offered. Thus, 91.6 percent 
of the graduates had completed the 3-year course, 5.7 percent courses of 1 year 
or less, 1.9 percent courses of 5 years or more, and less than 1 percent each 
courses of 4 years and of 2 years, respectively. 


The number of graduates of courses of 4 years or more is particularly sig-— 
nificant as such courses provide the more specialized and advanced training in 
demand for teaching, supervisory, ad administrative positions in the nurs— 
ing profession. Of the 606 graduates of the longer courses, 555 were graduated 
from schools affiliated with college and university hospitals. 

Instructional Staff . 

Tne 1,304 schools of nursing had an instructional staff of 5,533 when re- 
duced to a full-time basis (table 23). This figure does not reflect the actual 
situation, however, as a large proportion of the instruction in schools of 
nursing is given by part-time instructors. The actual numbers of staff by time 
devoted to instruction were as follows: full-time 2,574; part-time 26,621. 5/ 


4/ Data on file, United States Office of Education. 5/ Idem. 
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The extent to which full-time personnel is utilized is related to the type of 
school. Thus schools of nursing connected with college and university hos- 
pitals had an average of 3.1 full-time instrictional staff members; those con— 
nected with general hospitals, 1.9; and those connected with hospitals for the 
mentally diseased, 1.4. 6/ 


Expendi tures 

Expenditures for 1939-40 were reported by only 870 schools of nursing. 
The total of $8,618,340 was almost equally divided between instructional sala- 
ries and expenses and capital outlay. 


Schools of Nursing for Negroes 

Schools of nursing for Negroes were reported in 12 States and the District 
of Columbia for 1939-40 (table24). It is known that some of the southern 
States not reporting do have such schools for Negroes so that the data represent 
only a partial survey. Of the 23 schools reporting, 17 are connected with . 
general hospitals, 1 is in a hospital for the mentally diseased, and 5 are 
affiliated with college and university hospitals. V Twenty-two of the schools 
require high-school graduation or its equivalent for admission while one accepts 
students with 1 year of high school. Of the 1,276 Negro students enrolled in 
1939-40, all except 7 were women. There were 530 entering students during the 
year and 306 graduates. Of the graduates 295 had completed a 3-year course and 
the other 11 courses of less than 3 years. None were graduates of courses of 
4 years or more. The instructional staff which was the equivalent of 48 full- 
time persons actually consisted of 38 full-time and 441 part-time instructors. 
Of the 12 schools of nursing for Negroes reporting expenditures, only 1 re- 
ported capital outlay. All other schools reported expenditures for instruc- 
tional salaries and expenses only. 


6/ Idem. 


7/ Idem. 
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$8,618,340 | $4,303,925 | $4,314,415 


1,345 | 5,533 


199-40 


a 


Graduates 


2.847 


of schools of nursing, 


a? 


Graduates 
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14.304 | 2,064 | 95,280] 21,459) 359741] 22,865] 469 
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Table 24 - Schools of nursing for Negroes, 1/ 1939-40 


Personnel Expenditures 
Instruc 
Enrollment tional |}Number 
Number Enter- |Gradu- |staff of Total 
State of Total Jing ates |(full- [schools] expendi- 
schools stu- time re- | tures 2/ 
re- dents equiva— 
rting lent) 
12 States and the 
District of 

Columbia ...eee. 23 1,276 530 306 86 12 $139,350 
Alabama 1 42 10 4 
Dist. of Col. ... 1 113 46 | 3/20 6 1 6,018 
Florida 2 68 44 8 6 3,978 
61 16 11 4 1 76,000 
Tllinois .cccccce 2 42 15 10 3 1 10, 562 
Maryland ....ecee 2 4/78 5/38 6/a 5 2 1,500 
Missouri ccccccce 3 182 67 47 10 1 12,470 
New York .oscoeee 2 284 103 Tk 20 Fé 16,388 
North Carolina .. 4 uA 58 35 10 2 2,584 
Pennsylvania .... 2 45 23 pa 3 1 2,700 
TenneSSee 1 42 20 1 3 - -- 
TEXAS 20 9 2 -. 
Virginia .ccccoce 3 142 70 41 10 2 7,150 


1/ The data appearing in this table are incluied in the other tables on nurse- 
training schools. . 

2/ Instructional salaries and expenses only except for $75,000 in capital out— 
lay reported for Georgia. 

_3/ Includes 1 man from 2-year course and 2 men from l-year course. 

4/ Includes 7 men. 

PY Includes 6 men. 


Includes 1 man. 
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Part III, - Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, 
1938-39, 1939-40, 1940-41, and 1941-42 


The land-grant colleges and universities—69 in number—constitute the: 
group of institutions of higher education which participate in the benefits 
of the Morrill Act of 1862 and supplementary legislation. The group consists 
of: 

(1) 30 institutions bearing the title "university;" 

(2) 22 colleges and institutes known by such names as: State college, 7; 
State college of agriculture and mechanic arts, 4; agricultural col- 
lege, 3; State college of agriculture and applied science, 2; agri- 
cultural and mechanical college, 2; polytechnic institute, 2; in- 
stitute, 2; institute of technology, 1; college of agriculture and 
engineering, 1; and 

(3) 17 institutions of higher education for Negroes. 


This part of the report on higher education is concerned with data for 
land-grant institutions for the years 1938-39, 1939-40, 1940-41, and 1941-42. 
Preliminary reports on the land-grant colleges and universities are issued an- 
nually in November by the Office of Education to cover the preceding year 
ended June 30. Data contained in the tabulations of this report are based up- 
on revised figures from four of the preliminary reports, Circular 183 for the 
year 1938-39, Circular 1387 for the year 1939-40, Circular 206 for the year 
1940-41, and Circular 220 for the year 1941-42. 


Federal Legislation 1/ 


The principal Federal statutes under which the land-grant colleges and 
universities receive financial support from the Federal Government are: 


(1) First Morrill Act, approved July 2, 1862. This act donated to each 
State 30,000 acres of public land for each Senator and Representative to which 
it was entitled in Congress. The States not having enough public land within 
their borders received land scrip for the deficit. The proceeds derived from 
the sale of these lands constituted an endowment fund the interest of which 
was by law required to be used for the support of "at least one college where 
the leading subject shall be, without excluding other scientific and classical 

studies, and including military tactics, to teach such branches of learning 
as are related to agriculture and the mechanic arts, in such manner as the 
legislatures of the States may respectively prescribe, in order to promote the 
liberal and practical education of the industrial classes in the several pur- 
suits and professions of life." 


(2) Second Morrill Act, approved August 30, 1890. This act makes per- 
manent annual appropriations to the land-grant colleges and universities, now 
amounting to $25,000 a year for each State, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 


(3) Nelson Amendment to the act making appropriations for the United 
States Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year 1908, approved March 4, 
1907. This provision makes permanent annual appropriations to the land-grant 
colleges and universities, now amounting to $25,000 a year, for each State, 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 


(4) Bankhead-Jones Act, approved June 29, 1935. One section (22) of 
the act authorizes annual appropriations for instruction in the land-grant 
colleges and universities, now amounting to a total of $2,480,000. 


The Federal administration of these funds is a function of the Federal 
Security Agency, and it is carried out throwh the Office of Education. In 
accordance with other Federal legislation the land-grant colleges and univ- 
ersities receive Federal appropriations for agricultural experiment stations 
and for cooperative extension work. These appropriations are administered 
by the United States Department of Agriculture and are reported by it. 


1/ See Federal Laws and Rulings Relating to Morrill and Supplementary Morrill 
Funds for Land-Grant Colleges and Universities Administered by Federal 
Security Agency through U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 
U. S. Office of Education, Pamphlet No. 91, 1940. 
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Allotment of Morrill-Nelson and Bankhead—Jones Funds 


The Morrill-Nelscn and a part of the Bankhead-Jones funds are appor- 
tioned to the States on an ecual basis, but a part of the Bankhead-Jones 
funds are apportioned on a population basis. The allotments under the 
legislation now in force are shown in the accompanying table. Unless fur- 
ther legislation is passed, they will remain as shown on the next page until 
the data on population are available from the next decennial census. 


The Land-Grant Colleges and Universities 
and Higher Education in the United States 


In accordance with the Federal legislation the land-grant colleges and 
universities are concerned with the education of students in residence, with 
research in agricultural experiment stations, and with extension service in 
agriculture and home economics. Many of the institutions also carry on other 
activities for which they receive no Federal support. 


The part of the load of higher education in the United States that is 
borne by the 69 land-grant colleges and universities is sizable. During the 
year 1939-40 they employed 25 percent of the faculty members and- enrolled 18 
‘percent of the resident students in the colleges and universities of the coun- 
try. During the same year their freshmen were 16 percent of the students en- 
rolled for the first time in all colleges and universities, but their gradu- 
ate students constituted 22 percent of the graduate students in the Nation. 
These colleges conferred 22 percent of the bachelors' and first professional 
degrees, 25 percent of the masters' degrees, and 33 percent of the doctors! 
degrees conferred by institutions of higher education. The expenditures of 
the land-grant colleges and wniversities in 1939-40 constituted approximately 
29 percent of such expenditures by all colleges and universities. 


Ten-Year Summary of Development 


Because of the brevity of the report on the land-grant colleges and 
universities published for the year 1929-30 it is possible to present only 
a limited summary of development during the decade from 1930 to 1940. 
Several significant facts can~be shown, however, for the land-grant institu- 
tions other than those exclusively for Negroes. 


The total undergraduate enrollment of the 52 institutions increased from 
165,132 in 1929-30 to 231,977 in 1939-40, a gain of 40 percent. The increase 
in the number of men was 42 percent and in the number of women 37 percent. 
Increases in enrollment in undergraduate and professional divisions of the 
institutions were: agriculture, 131 percent; home economics, 85 percent; arts 
and sciences, 54 percent; engineering, 31 percent; commerce, 29 percent; and 
medicine, 6 percent. At the same time there were the following decreases in 
enrollments: architecture, 32 percent; pharmacy, 30 percent; fine arts, 25 
percent; music, 24 percent; dentistry, 19 percent; and journalism, 12 percent. 
During the period the graduate enrollment increased from 13,334 to 23,676, a 
gain of 71 percent. 


. 


The changes in the enrollments in the 52 institutions are reflected in 


the number of earned degrees conferred: Percent 
1929-30 1939-40 increase 
First degrees cocccecccvcccccvcccvccccece 26,157 40,341 54 
Master's degrees, including advanced 
degrees in engineering ...ccccsececs 3,957 6,588 52 
Doctor's degrees =1,089 64 


State or Outlying Area 


ee 
California 


Colorado 
Connecticut 


Georgia 1/ 


Hawaii 
Indiana 
IOWA 


KansaS 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 1/ 


Maryland 1/ 


Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 1/ 
Missouri 1/ 


Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 


ONLO 


Oklahoma 1/ 
Pennsylvania 
Puerto Rico 2/ 
Rhode Island 


South Carolina 1/ .... 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 1/ 
Texas 1/ 
Utah 


Vermont 
Virginia 1/ 
Washington 
West Virginia 1/ 
WISCONSIN 


Wyoming 


Total 
Note: 


Morrill-Nelson Fands 
(Second Morrill Act 
and Nelson Amendment) 


2,550,000 
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Morrill and Supplementary Morrili Funds for Land-Grant Colleges, Fiscal Year 
1942 and Subsequent Years, by States and Outlying Areas. (See note below.) 


Bankhead-Jones Funds 


Division of $980,000 Division of $1,500,000 


on equal basis 


920,000 


The second Morrill Act and the Nelson Amendment make continuing aporopriations. 


Total 
on basis of population 
$32,332.47 $102,332.47 
000.00 
5,698.05 75,698.05 
22,248.29 92,248.29 
78,833-74 148,833.74 
12,820.14 82,820.14 
19,507.51 89, 507.51 
3,041.61 73,041.61 
21,655.11 91,655.11 
35,650.94 105,650.94 
4,831.46 74,831.46 
5,990. 75,990.36 
90,130.90 160,130.90 
39,121.30 109,121.30 
28,969.15 98,969.15 
20, 554.99 90, 554.99 
32,477.04 102,477.04 
26,978.88 96,978.88 
9,669.36 79,669.36 
20,785.79 90, 785-79 
49,266.57 119. 266.57 
59,987.73 129,987.73 
31,868, 41 101,868.41 
24,923.58 945923. 58 
43,194.22 113,194.22 
6,385.05 765385.05 
15,017.57 85,017.57 
1,258.25 71,258.25 
5,609.75 75,609.75 
47,479280 117,479.80 
6,069.62 76,069.62 
153 ,836:92 223,836.92 
40,762.80 110,762.80 
7326.39 77,326.39 
78,836.31 148,836.31 
26,665.64 96,665.64 
12,436.51 82,436.51 
112,990.38 182,990.33 
50,000.00 
8,141.40 78,141.40 
21,682.40 91.682.40 
7333.09 77 5338.09 
33,278.40 103,278.40 
73,212 13 143,212.13 
6,230.66 76,280.66 
4,099.89 74,099.89 
30, 561.32 100, 561.32 
19,815.07 89,215.07 
21,707.16 91.707.16 
35,809.17 105,809.17 
2,861.72 72,861.72 
1, 500,000.00 5 030,000.00 
The Bankhead- 


Jones Act authorizes appropriations; the appropriations are made annually by the Congress. 
1/ The Negro land-grant college in the State receives the usual proportion of funds. 
2/ Alaska and Puerto Rico do not participate in appropriations authorized by the Benkhead—Jones Act of 


June 29, 1935. 
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Alabama $50,000 $20,000 
Alaska 2/ 50,000 
ATIZONA 50,000 20,000 
20/000 
50,000 20,000 
20/000 
50,000 20,000 
Delaware 1/ 50,000 20,000 
Florida 50,000 20,000 
50,000 20,000 
50,000 20,000 
50,000 20,000 
50,060 20,000 
50,000 20,000 
50,000 20,000 
50,000 20,000 
50,000 20,000 
50,000 20,000 
50,000 20,000 
| 50,000 20,000 
50,000 20,000 
50,000 20,000 
50,000 20,000 
50,000 20,000 
50,000 20,000 
50,000 20,000 
50,000 20,000 
* 50,000 20,000 
50,000 20,000 
50,000 20,000 
New Mexico 50,000 20,000 
New York 50,000 20,000 ‘ 
; North Carolina 1/..... 50,000 20,000 
North Dakota secesceess 50,000 20,000 
ee 50,000 20,000 
50,000 20,000 
50,000 20,000 
50,000 20,000 
50,000 enn ‘ 
50,000 20,000 
50,000 20,000 
50,000 20,000 
50,000 20, 000 
50,000 20,000 
50,000 20,000 
50,000 20,000 
50,000 20, 000 
50,000 20,000 
50, 000 20,000 
50,000 20,000 
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South Dakota State Colleg 
University of Tennessee .... 


A&M College of Texas 


State College of Washington .. 


Virginia Polytechnic Inst. . 
West Virginia University ... 


Utah State Agri. College ... 
University of Vermont ...... 
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University of Wyoming 
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Institutions for Negroes 
Total Negro 


12/ Includes 2 men. 13/ A junior college. 


4/ Includes 22 men. 5/ Includes 5 men. 6/ Includes 5 men. 
8/ Degrees in professional schools not reported. 


11/ Includes 1 man in hotel administration. 


2/ Includes 10 men. 3/ Includes figures for School of Medicine. 


10/ Includes 46 men in hotel administration. 


State Coll. ... 


eee St. Coll. for Negroes .... 


W. Va. 


9/ Doctor's degrees not classified by University. 


Va. 


'V/ Includes 102 men and 5 women receiving an M. D.; 119 men and 8 women receiving an M. B.; and 78 men and 5 women receiving a B. S. 


2/ Includes figures for School of Medicine at Little Rock. 
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TABLE 39- Degrees conferred by land-grant institutions, 1940~1 
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Land-grant institution 


Purdue University (ina: ) 


Univ. of Hawali 
Towa State Coll. ... 


Univ. of Idaho ...... 


Univ. of Arkansas ..... 
Univ. of California .... 
Colorado State Coll. ...... 
Univ. of Connecticut .... 
Univ. of Illinois . 


Ala. Polytechnic Inst. .. 
Univ. of Alaska .... ° 


Univ. of Arizona .. 


Univ. of Kentucky .. 
la. State Univ. .. 


Kansas State Coll. .. 


Mass. Inst. of Tech. .. 


Univ. of Minnesota 


Mich. State Coll. ... 
Miss. State Coll. ... 
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SIGER Hale ARIRI “RPL RAIA AUK 
g ASTER SRSSA 


Petit RISIR 


Land-grant Institutions for Negroes 


7,584 5,015 2,430|753 | 20,705 7,680|4, 558] 564|28,289 12,695 


8,178 5,818 |2,445| 753 | 20,888 7,900/4,567| 564 


Jo) 


Coll. for Negroes 


+ 
GRAND TOTAL 
1/ Excludes 37 men and 31 women duplicates. 


TOTAL Negro 


The institution reported the total degrees conferred; the distribution of this total was made in this Office. 


Degrees were not reported in detail. 


Univ. of WisCOnSin 


Univ. of Wyoming . 
TOTAL White 
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Land-grant institution 


Inst. of Tech. 


Colorado State Coll. 

Univ. of Florida e 
Unive of Georgia 
Unive Of MABSOUTL 
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Table 42 --Degrees conferred by land-grant 


Degrees in professional schools asd is 


Bagiseering Pine arts 
Land-grant institetios Bachelor's aad first professional Bachelor’ 
Chem- Biec- | Mechae- aad first 
Nes | Women 
GRAND TOTAL 6,818) 1,118 991 
Total white 6,816) 1,118) 991 
4 Univ. of Arkansas . 
Uaiv. of Califoraia 430 101 
Colorado State Cobl. ......... 76) ..... 
Univ. of Coanecticet . 20) ..... 
a3 16 
“ 8 
4 
8 
(Tad. ) “ 
1 Col. 36 
Kansas State Coll 22 
of Keatuc 
State Univ. 6 
of Maine ... 20 
Uatv. of Marylasd . 13 
Mase. Iast. of Tech. 19 6 
Mich, State Coll. .. 2 28 
Univ. of Minnesota . 52 
25 Miss. State Coll. 13 29 
Uaiv. of Missoeri 30 42 
Moatana State Coll. ‘4 
2p Univ. Nebr. 10 22 
2) Univ. of Nevada ........ ‘4 3 
Univ. of New Hampshire 6 “ 
Rutgers Usiversit a 85] ..... 10 
New Mexico A & 18 8 
3 Corsets 217 36 a 
162 “ 20 23 
3 43) 12 
3 250 69 19 
139 2 15 18 
3 117 13 31 
see 68 12 12 2% 
Clemson Agri. Coll. (8. C.) 103 18 2 
Utab State Agri Com. . 20 5 8 
Univ. of Vermoat ....... 18]..... 7 
State Coll. of Wasbiagtoe .. we 87 6 16 22 2 
West Virgiaia University ......... 64 6 7 
Univ. of 236 “ “a 


institutions for Negroes 


... Langston University ...... 
Teus....4 1 St. T. Coll. ....... 
Tex.....Mrairie View St. Coll ... 
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institutions, 1941-42--Cont inued 


feasional departments in colleges of srts aad ecieaces 


| lew | Medicine | Music | Pharmacy 


Bachelor's aad first professional 


Men | Women| Men | Women| Mea | Women 
388 817 665 33 26 284 


16 26 8 | 16 20 ™ SEL ll 5 
42 $1 66 6 69] 380 28 8 56 4 29 18 03 
11 1 24 2 66 83 2 8 12 8 
20 16 86 4 5 ai] 183 8 16 29 10] 119 3% 
104 66 26 1 3 8 1 1 26 
12 15 1 29 8 58 1 36 
45 
7 i8 i 5 12 1] 10 ¢ 
106 2 2 33 “0 5 6 13 
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Table 57 --Federal funds received by land- 


Through the Federal Security Ageacy 


Endowment income from Bagineering, 
land-grant institution Total Supplem stacy Scieace, 
jor nagement 
grant funds | 1#9¢-grant funds 
GRAND TOTAL ........seeeseeeeseeee| $41,871,028] $1,192,183 $647, 326 $5, 030, 000 $6,874,427 
40,822, 428 1,163,840 547,326 4,550, 459 6,844, 287 
1 Ale. Polytechnic Toot. Ree 1, 468, 981 65,379 412, 266 
2 Univ. of Alaska 101,170 
852, 496 5.6 2,875 
4 Univ. of Arkansas ... - 833,881 67, 090 26,185 
s Univ. of 2,376,182 148, 884 219,078 
6 Colorado State Coll. ..........00+ 451,228 82, 820 18, 061 
7 Univ. of Commecticut .. 478,518 89, 508 1 02 
8 Univ. of Delaware 248, 016 
9 Univ. of Florida . 624,126 45, 
10 Univ. of Georgia 816, 498 70, 484 
11 Univ. of Hawaii ......... 277,789 14,831 
2 of Idaho . 456,077 75, 990 
13 U of ILlino: 
Pardue 
15 Towa State Coll. . 
16 Kansas State Coll. 
17 Univ. of Kentucky 
16 La. State Univ 
1g Univ. 
of Maryland 490,345 
State Coll 375,080 102, 600 
of T 165, 318 16, 667 
Coll. 609 129, 988 
f Minnesota 1,215, 457 101, 868 
State 1, 028,979 42,023 
26 Univ. of Missouri .............04- 1, 025, 605 106, 120 
27 Montana State Coll. ... ers 417,178 16,3865 
26 Univ. of 685,140 85, 018 
29 Univ. of Nevada ... a. 243,333 71, 258 
30 Univ. of New $29,163 76,610 
31 Rotgers ey 887,550 117, 480 
32 New Mexi | Prrrreririys 358,734 76, 07 
33 Cornett University 1,171, 836 223,837 
N. Dak. Agri. toil, 521, 358 17,326 16, 548 
’ 
36 Ohio State University ............ 938,821 148, 836 115,346 
37 Okla. A&MColl. ..... 067, O67 108, 207 86,999 7,652 
38 Oregon State Coll. P 422,808 82, 487 
39 Penn. State Coll. ... oe 3,880, 019 182, 990 
4 Univ. of Puerto 359,828 50, 000 9, 6 
41 Rhode Island State Coll. ......... 242,911 78,141 9,460 
42 Clemson Agri. Gd 788,259 45, 841 40,375 
43 Dak. State Col oo 553,424 17,388 7,301 
a4 Univ. Fy 968, 186 86,173 32,212 
45 A&M Cou, of Texas ...... eevcece 2,018, 666 107, 409 407,572 
46 Urab State Agri. Coll. .........-. 617, 419 76,281 265,514 
47 Univ. of Vermont ...... ° 296, 7,320 76,500 | 
48 Va. Polytechnic Inst. . 892,079 9,008 67,041 71,941 
49 State Coll. of Washington a 642,541 62,119 119, 883 89,815 7,382 
50 West Virginia University ......... 701,361 78, 366 120,650 
51 Univ. of Wisconsin ............005 867,193 7,082 5,467 105, 809 118, 095 
SR 462,157 12, 629 90,711 72,862 10, 486 
Institutions for Negroes 
Total Negro 548, 596 98,898) 479,541 
53 86, 958 


Stave 4 36,953 
AMA&N Coll. ...... 

State Colored 

AD 

St. Coll. 35. 218 


-St. Indus. Coll. . 16,114 
.Sov. U & A & M Coll. 34,951 
15, 161 


Lincoln University 


-A & TColl. of N.C. 

N&T&AaM 

| I St, T. Co 

Prairie View St. “coil. 


33,520 4,107 
18, 341 17,830 


Va......St. Coll. for Negroes 
W. Va... State Coll. 


46,319 
$7,281 


1p, nds received through the Aray and Navy and other departments and agencies of the U. 8. Government 
for war training courses. 


included with Smith-Lever funds. 


63 N.C. 
& 8. $1. 696 | 


HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 


grant institutions tor year ended June 30, 1942. 
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Hatch-Adams 
funds 


Smith-Lever 
fuads 


Clarke-McNary 
funds 


Through the U. S. Department of Agric 


Purnell 
funds 


lture 


Capper- 
Ketcham 
funds 


Bankhead- 
Jones funds 
Sec. 1-21) 


Further 
deve lopment 
funds 


Ot her 
funds 


departments 
land agencies’ 


$1, 447, 342 


$6,024, 593 


$82,070 


$2,789, 883 


$1,495,144 


$12,884,815 


$169, 467 


$2,324,720 


1, 447,342 


82,070 


2, 789, 888 


1,495,144 


12, 884,815 


509, 103 


2, 314, 099 


30, 000 
30,000 
30, 000 


30, 000 


30,000 
30, 000 
30,000 
30, 000 


90,000 


30, 000 
30, 000 


30, 000 
30, 000 


154, 891 
18, 918 


584,527 
114, 336 
4 5 


114, 456 


21,256 


60, 000 


60,000 


60, 000 


37,220 
10,000 


$3,217 
37, 465 


27, 092 
$1,918 


$2,708 
21,369 


588, 465 
2 


420,019 
287,590 


502,725 

$3,111 
589 
28,443 
54, 168 


108, 998 


175, 662 
267, 608 
398,631 

52,945 


101,679 


70, 094 


Througn 
other 
| 
30, 000 60, 000 484, 984 5, 889 
80, 000 60,000 24,638 111,084 27, 475 
186,817 37, 855 518, 200 24,846 
29, 942 59, 888 43, 336 83, 300 168,718 13 
36,000 120, 303 1,620 60,000 33,414 14 
84,561 250 60, 000 29,120 9,761 16 
109, 084 1,620 60,000 32,050 211,214 48 
30, 000 42, 748 1,620 60, 000 23, 983 8,194 899 22 
30, 000 60, 000 32,218 406,092] ........... | 16,000 19,385 34 
$0, 000 185,408 2,970 60, 000 35, 251 16,708 
30, 000 60, 000 36, 887 90,397 26 
30,000 60,000 26, 982 38,779 28 
30, 000 60, 000 20,583 
30, 000 24,919 1,620 60, 008 21,814 2,109 
30,000 64,818 1,620 60,000 26, 666 31 
30,000 196, 633 1,620 60,000 42, 624 60, 186 
30, 000 46,528 1,260 60,000 24,442 162, 734 35 
ce 60, 000 32,689 425, 207 49, 442 1, 167 52,268 37 
247, 308 1, 260 60, 000 48,860 39 
30,000 60, 000 92, 488 409, 147 
30, 000 60, 000 24,228 147, 167 cde 
30, 000 145, 267 1,620 60, 000 36,460 “ 
260, 920 54,550 60, 000 50,515 947, 148 89,611] 45,486] 
27,684 2,685 60, 000 22,1382 68,117 49,839 46 
29,900 26,902 1,620 60, 000 22, 066 69, 023 546 «47 
80,000 134,127 1,620 60, 000 35, 095 424,674 48,408 48 
30, 000 68, 316 1,627 60. 000 8,669 49 


| 
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Raode Island 
South Carolina .. 

Negro Colleg: 
Sovth Dakota .... 


Puerto Rico 


Negro College 


Negre College 


Tennessee ... 
exas 
tah 


L/ Appropriations made to States, not to institutions. 
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4/ Not reported by institution. 


a 


2, 
2/ To North Georgia College. 


Blige 
va 

488 a 


Negro College . 


Washington 


West Virginia 


Negro College ° 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


1/ Grants made to States, not to institutions. 


South Dakota 


Tennessee 

TOXAS 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
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Table 65 --Land-grant fund of 1862 (First 


land-grants for year ended 


land-grant fund of 


Condition of fund Receipts 
land-grant iastitution laace 
located in: Amount ef Unsold land on hand, | ta-ome on Income from 
ac ag t deferred 
unsold land | of acres Value ments, 
GRAND TOTAL | $90,619,216 | 749, 450] $4,719, 484 | $209,820] $1,184, 314 $57,819 
on $0,119,523 | 749,450) 4,719,484] 209,820] 1,106, 021 57,819 
Alabama ......... 253, 500 
41, 922 
pene 182,667 
766, 467 
512,128 
laware . 


levada 
New Hampshire ... 
New Jersey 


ork .. 
North Carol 


Ohio .... 


Dakota .. 
see 


Tro colleg 
Washington ... 
West Virginia ... 
Wisconsin ..... 
seve 


880, 425 
649,013 
340,000 
546, 943 
505,509 
144, 078 

20,922 
183,313 


117,500 
146; 000 


1, 056, 994 
12,7238, 320 
575 


104,189 
“217, 46 


1, 041, 391 
"217, 415 


122, 000 
344,812 


17,162 


53, 506 17,328) 
10,511 1,199 


not available. 


3 
4 
5 
6 
7,621 56, 408 2,346 8, R26 165 
20 Massachusetts: Amherst .......... 1,285 
26 Missouri 442,907 86,650 146,600] ........ 19,103 1,148 
27 Montana 67,715 677,153 2,406 41,479 4,019 
665, 936 4,584 $0,215 | 181,721 90,895 | 
29 evens 128,42) 840 1,251 762 4,151 317 
PRED 315, 798 
50 1,457,424 48,254 965,082] ........ 50, 389 1,780 
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Morrill Act) and other Federal 
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June 30, 1942 
1862 Other Federal land grants 
Disbursements 
Amount of 
Balance Unsold 
Total on band, lasd 
Salaries | Facilities Total July 1, 1942 value- unsold. land 
$1, 401, 953 | $1, 091, 306 $124,340] $1,215,640 $186, 307 | $5,759, 305 $14,526,724 | $547,326 
1,378,660] 1,075,605 111,748] 1,187, 353 186,307 | 5,759,305] 14,498,204 | 547,826 
28,293 15,701 12, 692 28, 298 Joe 38,620 
6,5 1,391] 1,329,512 802. 511 46, 227 2 
6,683 6,633 
26, 052 26,052 75,364 3,413 4 
24,976 | | | | | | 6 
7,750 7,160] 68,341 3,901 8 
62,871 6,124 25,572 2,653, 495 82,688 jo 
32, 451 82,451] .....-- eee 32,451 | .. 
11. 387 9, 622 9,622 | | 14 
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STATISTICS OF SPECIAL SCHOOLS AND CLASSES 
FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


HE DATA assembled for the year 1939-40 on educational pro- 

visions for exceptional children through the organization of special 
schools and classes indicate further development ' in this important 
area of educational service. All education emphasizes provision for 
individual deviations, and special adjustments are made for many 
children in the regular classrooms. But, unless programs of pre- 
vention function 100 percent, there will always be those for whom 
adjustment in regular classes cannot be made satisfactorily and who 
need the special facilities provided in special schools and classes. At 
least the trend of the years seems to show that city school systems 
are continuing to give recognition to the need of such special facilities 
and are serving in this way a larger number of children than ever 
before. In 1936 there were 297,307 children reported as enrolled in 
special day schools and classes of various types. In 1940 the total 
number reported was 313,722. 

Residential schools, too, are maintaining their rightful places in 
State educational programs as the agencies best fitted to serve those 
serious deviates for whom there seems to be no adequate educational 
opportunity in day schools. Enrollments in the residential schools for 
the blind, the deaf, the socially maladjusted, and the mentally defi- 
cient have remained relatively stable in the 4 years between 1936 and 
1940. The total number reported in 1940 as attending school in these 
4 types of institutions in the United States was 71,458. 


Explanatory Comments 


The tables incorporated in this statistical report are designed to 
show (1) summary data for the United States as a whole for special 
day schools and residential schools combined; (2) summary data for 
the United States as a whole for day schools and residential schools 
separately; (3) data for each State and each city; (4) data for each 
type of exceptional children for whom special schools and classes are 
in operation. The following items should be kept in mind in the use 
of the data presented: 

1. City schools operating as parts of county unit systems are not 
included. For example, Florida and West Virginia are organized 


1 See previous biennial reports of the U. 8. Office of Education for earlier data. 
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entirely on the basis of county unit school systems. Their names do 
not appear in the tables. Since there are only a few special groups 
operating in each of these States, the totals would not be materially 
increased by their inclusion. Louisiana and Maryland operate partly 
on the basis of county units, the largest city systems being inde- 
pendent of such organization. These large city systems are therefore 
included, but the much smaller enrollments of county systems are 
not. It may be said, therefore, that the totals given in the tables 
are conservative, with the possibility of revision upward if all school 
systems (both city and county) had been incorporated. 

2. In every statistical report, possible errors and omissions in the 
data as submitted must be taken into account. The U. S. Office of 
Education can compile only the data which are submitted to it by 
local school systems. Sometimes these are meager or lacking alto- 
gether. On the whole, however, it is believed that the technique 
developed for the collection of data has resulted in a relatively com- 
plete and accurate report. 

3. For the first time, the U. S. Office of Education has reported 
detailed data on provisions for epileptics in day schools. By far the 
largest proportion of epileptics in the United States for whom treat- 
ment and education are provided at public expense is found in hospitals 
especially designed for epileptics and in institutions serving both 
feeble-minded and epileptics. A few day school systems offer special 
education to epileptic children, in most cases through home instruc- 
tion. In Detroit an entire special school has been established for 
them, enrolling 131 children. In Chicago and Buffalo there are 
special classes, enrolling, respectively, 19 and 23 pupils. In Battle 
Creek, Mich., a half-time teacher serves 10 children. It will be in- 
teresting in the years to come to watch the development of this rela- 
tively new phase of special education in day schools. 

4. It will be noted that reference is made in several of the statistical 
tables to mentally deficient children in “high school” or in ‘secondary 
grades.” Such a designation is due to the policy that is gaining ground 
of transferring even seriously retarded children from the elementary to 
the secondary school when they become of adolescent age. It is not 
to be understood that such pupils are doing or are capable of doing 
what has been considered as standard high-school work. They 
represent the “graduates” of elementary special classes for subnormal 
children for whom the secondary school has assumed responsibility. 
The total number thus reported as receiving attention through a 
modified secondary school program is 8,616 (see table 3). The 
total reported as enrolled in all special schools and classes for sub- 
normal children in both elementary and secondary schools is 98,339. 

5. It has not proved possible to specify in the summary tables the 
total number of partially seeing children as distinct from the number 
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of blind children in day schools, since separation was not made in all 
cases by the school systems reporting. For the same reason, the total 
number of deaf pupils cannot be indicated separately from the number 
who are hard-of-hearing. In the detailed tables relating to these 
groups (tables 13 and 14) classification is made wherever it appeared in 
the reports submitted. 

6. The variability of trends as indicated for some groups in the 
historical summary given in table 1 is due to several factors. For 
the deaf and hard-of-hearing, the apparent decrease from 31 States 
in 1936 to 30 States in 1940 is not a decrease at all, since county unit 
systems, not included in this study but included in the 1936 report, 
would account for the missing State. Similarly for the mentally 
deficient the 42 States (in 1940) would become 43 if county unit sys- 
tems were included. The fact remains, however, that since 1936 
there has been considerable decrease in the number of very small 
cities (with a population of from 2,500 to 5,000) reporting special 
classes for the mentally deficient, and a corresponding decrease has 
occurred in the total number of pupils enrolled. Whether this will 
become a continuing trend cannot be determined for several years 
to come. 

With reference to delicate, socially maladjusted, and gifted children, 
there has been much difference of conviction as to the merits of special 
groups. It is not surprising to see the changing situation from one 
report period to the next. Whether a stabilizing philosophy can be 
reached with regard to their education is a matter that only time 
can determine. 

Significant Trends 


Exceptional children. in secondary schools—Responsibility for excep- 
tional children has long been accepted by the elementary school as a 
legitimate part of the service it is expected to render. Secondary 
schools have been slower to recognize their obligation, but in recent 
years one finds gratifying indications that the secondary program is 
being modified to meet the needs of handicapped adolescents. In 
certain cities high schools have set up special divisions for the classi- 
fication and adjustment of mentally subnormal pupils coming from 
special classes in elementary schools. In a large number of cities 
junior high schools are offering to such pupils a modified program of 
instruction. Physically handicapped adolescents, too, are finding 
their way in increasing numbers into secondary schools where provision 
is made for their respective needs. 

In 1938, the first year in which differential data were gathered for 
secondary schools, there were 20,935 mentally and physically handi- 
capped children reported as enrolled in special groups on this level. 
By 1940 this figure had become 24,017. The increase affects all ex- 
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ceptional groups except the speech defective and the gifted, for 
whom there seems to be a slight unexplained decrease.’ 

Society is becoming increasingly convinced that. every educable ado- 
lescent, without exception, is a legitimate responsibility of the second- 
ary school. The feasibility of offering a modified and a practical edu- 
cational program for mentally and physically handicapped adolescents 
of all types has been amply demonstrated in certain school systems 
which have. undertaken to discharge this obligation. Much more, 
however, remains to be done in many more school systems. 

The necessary adaptations for exceptional children in secondary 
schools may be brought about through various means. Under favor- 
able conditions of class size and organization, adjustment for an 
individual pupil within a regular class may be the most desirable pro- 
cedure. The organization of special class groups in certain subjects, 
with opportunity to work in undifferentiated groups in other areas, 
appears to be a general pattern of special education being adopted by 
the secondary school, especially for the mentally handicapped and 
the gifted. The physically handicapped, with proper equipment and 
individual coaching as required, are more likely to find their places in 
the regular class organization, though for these groups, too, there is 
evidence that differentiated instruction for at least a part of the day 
is a recognized feature of the program in some communities. In 
every case, it is essential that there be repeated appraisals of the 
progress of the child in educational, physical, and personal traits in 
order to determine at each point what is the next best step in his 
guidance. 

Home and hospital instruction.—There is always a relatively large 
number of children of school age who, while confined to home or 
hospital because of some physical disability, are nevertheless able to 
continue their education under guidance for a limited time each day. 
In 1936 there were 14,304 children reported as receiving instruction 
in this way. In 1940 their number had increased to 16,909, of whom 
8,036 were in hospitals and 8,873 were at home. The groups served 
to the greatest extent by teachers going to the home or hospital are 
crippled children who are homebound or who are undergoing correc- 
tive treatment in the hospital. Next in point of number are delicate 
children, suffering from cardiac difficulties, tubercular or so-called 
“‘pre-tubercular”’ conditions, or other organic weakness. Epileptics, 
too, share in the program of home and hospital instruction in some 
cities where no special classes have been organized for them. The 
total picture is one of the increasing acceptance on the part of city 
school systems of responsibility for educable children whether or not 
they are able to attend school. 


1 See page 338 of Statistics of City School System, 1937-38, “Biennial Survey of Education in the United 
States, 1936-38” for the statistical data as of 1938. 
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Supervision.—In 1936 there were in 64 cities 130 special supervisors 
of the education of exceptional children, and in 39 additional cities 
113 supervising principals were directing the program within their 
schools for one or more types of handicapped children. In 1940, 72 
cities reported 146 special supervisors, 12 of them on part time, who 
were directly concerned with adjusted instructional programs in 
special schools and classes. In addition, 56 cities reported 172 super- 
vising principals (11 of them on part time) for units devoted to one 
or more types of exceptional children. (See table 8.) 

This growth in the program of special city supervision for excep- 
tional children has been accompanied by a corresponding develop- 
ment in State supervision. In 1920 there were just 3 States in which 
supervisors of special education of one or more types were func- 
tioning on a State-wide basis. By 1930 their number had increased 
to 11, by 1940 to 19 (and by 1942 to 23). This is unmistakable evi- 
dence of the fact that States are more and more recognizing the special 
needs of exceptional children and attempting to stimulate and to 
guide local programs of education in accordance with the requirements. 
One State—Pennsylvania—has pioneered in the establishment of 
county supervision, with special State aid. This arrangement points 
the way to the possibilities of expansion of services in rural areas. 
Through continued growth of supervisory services on three levels— 
State, county, and city—one should be able to expect that ultimately 
exceptional children everywhere would be located and cared for 
through an adjusted educational program. 

Administration of residential schools —In previous reports of the 
U.S. Office of Education attention has been called to the fact that resi- 
dential schools for handicapped children are increasingly taking on the 
nature of real educational institutions and are becoming more inti- 
mately related to the public educational system of the State in which 
they are located. This trend is continuing to a significant degree. 
Many of these schools are now being administered directly by or in 
cooperation with the State department or board of education. This is 
true of 22 schools for the blind and 33 schools for the deaf. Sixteen 
schools for the blind and 17 schools for the deaf report administration 
exclusively by the State’s educational agency. Some of the most 
recent additions to this group are the Kentucky School for the Blind, 
Kentucky School for the Deaf, Utah School for the Deaf and Blind, 
and Virginia State School for Colored Deaf and Blind Children. 
Superintendents of schools that are administered by other types of 
State agencies are becoming more and more conscious of the relation 
of their schools to the educational program of the State and are report- 
ing in increasing measure some form of cooperative arrangement or 
supervisory service from the State’s educational body. This is true 
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even of schools for juvenile delinquents, for which the administration 
still rests largely in the hands of public welfare or institutional agencies. 

Regardless of where the direct control of these residential schools 
lies, those in immediate charge of them have a deep responsibility for 
the education of the boys and girls enrolled; and the educators of the 
State, in turn, have a responsibility for assisting the schools to meet 
this obligation according to modern educational practice. The old 
theory of isolating handicapped children in order to educate them 
holds no more weight in the case of residential schools than of day 
schools. Handicapped boys and girls are a part of the total popula- 
tion, and, except for custodial cases, need to learn to take their places 
in the world beside normal people. So, too, schools and classes for 
the handicapped are a part of the total school program and need to take 
their places along with all other schools and classes as integral parts 
of the State and the community educational systems. 


Summary 


In 1940, 313,722 children needing special attention because of amarked 
deviation from normal were receiving instruction in special day schools 
or classes, in the hospital, or at home. These children were reported 
by 729 different cities located in 43 * States and the District of Colum- 
bia. When to these are added 71,458 children in 375 public or private 
residential schools of Continental United States *, the total becomes 
385,180. This is the largest number of children in such schools and 
classes that has ever been reported. Yet it still represents only about 
one-tenth of the estimated ® number of exceptional children for whom 
some special educational adjustment should be made. 

These 385,180 children were in 1940 served by the equivalent of 
15,893 full-time teachers, 10,188 of whom were in city school systems 
and 5,705 in residential schools. Expenditures for instructional pur- 
poses amounted to more than 30 million dollars, but the additional 
costs of institutional maintenance in residential schools made the total 
budgets exceed 80 million dollars. 

In interpreting this statistical summary, one must keep in mind the 
changes that have come about in recent years in the practices of special 
schools and classes. The days are past when “special education” for 
exceptional children was synonymous with “‘isolation.”” Special classes 
for the handicapped are no longer separated groups, kept in little com- 
partments of their own. Deliberately opportunities are planned for 

3 If States operating under county unit systems were included in the study, this number would be 45. 
Mississippi, Nevada, and New Mexico are the only States from which no special classes are reported. 

4 In addition, 730 children were reported in special residential schools in outlying parts of the United States. 
gemunal on a very conservative basis as follows: Blind and partially seeing, 65,000; deaf and hard-of- 


hearing, 400,000; mentally deficient, 500,000; behavior problems, 750,000; delicate, 300,000; crippled, 100,000; 
speech-defective, 1,000,000; mentally gifted, 500,000; total, 3,615,000. 
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work and play with normal children to the extent to which both groups 
can profit by such association. Nevertheless, under existing school 
organization, adjustment in special groups is for many quite as essential 
as it has ever been, whether it be on an all-day or a part-time basis. 
Local conditions determine local programs, and no situation in a par- 
ticular city or State can arbitrarily set the pattern for every other city 
or State. Through a variety of programs, States, counties, and cities 
are studying their responsibility toward exceptional children and the 
possibilities of making improved arrangements to meet the local needs. 


Table 1.—Historical summary of statistics reported for special schools and classes in city 
school systems 
[All data given below are from statistical reports compiled by the U. S. Office of Education] 


NUMBER OF STATES 
AND Cities REport- 
ING SPECIAL SCHOOLS | Number 
Year AND CLASSES ! of pupils 
States Cities 
1 2 3 4 
1. BLIND AND PARTIALLY SEEING 
20 95 5, 308 
27 161 7, 251 
28 181 8, 875 
2. DEAF AND HARD-OF-HEARING 
31 168 9, 318 
330 168 13, 478 
3. MENTALLY DEFICIENT 
23 133 23, 252 
32 218 51, 814 
342 565 98, 416 
4. CRIPPLED 
22 81 13, 120 
30 301 24, 865 
5. DELICATE 
27 81 19, 153 
28 135 24, 


See footnotes at end of table, 
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Table 1.—Historical summary of statistics reported for special schools and classes in city 


schoo! systems—Continued 


NUMBER OF STATES 
AND CITIES REPORT- 


ING SPECIAL SCHOOLS | Number 
Year . AND CLasszgs ! of pupils 
enrolled 
States Cities 
1 2 3 4 
20 44 9, 543 
24 58 14, 354 
20 45 12, 653 
25 50 10, 477 
(?) (?) 22, 735 
22 123 116, 770 
| 29 144 126, 146 
| 
8 MENTALLY GIFTED 
(?) 1, 834 
9 4 3, 009 
9 | 12 3, 255 
19404. | 13 | 33 | 499 


1 Includes home and hospital instruction. 
2 Data not available. 


3 If West Virginia, operating on a county unit system, were included, this number would be 


4 Previous data not available. 


increased by one, 


] 

] 
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Table 2.—Historical summary of statistics for public and private residential schools for 
exceptional children 


[All data given below are from statistical reports compiled by the U. S. Office of Education] 


NUMBER OF— 
Year by type 
States re- | Schools re- | Pupils re- 
ported ! ported? ported 
1 2 3 + 

39 48 4, 634 

41 51 5, 245 

41 55 5, 530 

41 55 5, 851 

40 50 5, 870 

43 75 11, 417 

44 76 13, 928 

45 83 14, 854 

45 79 15, 366 

45 14, 673 

47 130 3 21, 889 

46 104 3 21, 806 

49 154 31, 174 

49 142 109 

1 20 

1 2 

1 76 

1 81 

Mentally deficient, 1940 1 77 

Delinquent, 1 40 

Islands: 

Blind: 

1 21 

1 420 

1 18 

1 101 

1 4120 

1940__ 1 141 

Puerto Rico: 

Blind: 

1 1 32 

1 38 

1 50 

1 54 
Deaf: 

1 37 

1 38 

1 36 

1 63 

1 61 

1936. 1 244 


‘Total number of children (all types), 1939-40: 
Outlying parts 


1 Including the District of Columbia. 

? If departments for Negroes were reported as ~ ce schools they were so treated in this column. 
3 Includes only children reported for school wo: 

‘ Reported in school for ‘deaf and blind,” wie being distributed. Distribution estimated. 
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Table 9.—Children enrolled for home and hospital instruction, city school systems, 1939-40 


and | Des! | speech-| Grip | peti- | Epitep-| tally 
an D- eli- pilep-| tally 
State | pled | cate | tie | deficl- | 
in hearing ent 
2 3 a 5 6 7 8 9 
Continental United States - 63 17 19 | 11,209 | 6,217 307 77| 16,909 
Arizona... 
California... 3, 493 
Connecticut. 49 
Georgia. 63 
Illinois. 1, 579 
Indiana. 563 
124 
Kentucky. 184 
Louisiana. .....-... 35 
aine 45 
Maryland. 396 
M husett 2, 388 
Michigan 387 
Missouri... 349 
Nebraska 72 
New Hampshire 46 
New 862 
New York 2,770 
Ohio... 094 
Oklahoma 
Oregon... 88 165 
Pennsylvania 464 29 554 
Rhode Island 199 2 2 3 206 
Tennessee. 26 69 
Utah 42 


= 
| 
if 
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Table 10.—Number of teachers of exceptional children in special schools and classes in 
city school systems, 1939-40, by State and type of children 


State or District of 
Columbia 


Blind 
and 
par- 

tially 

seeing 


Speech- 
efee- 
tive 


Crip- 
pled 


Deli- 


Epi- 
leptic 


Men- 
tally 
defi- 
cient 


Tru- 
ants or 
behav- 

ior 
prob- 
lems 


Men- 
tally 
gifted 


Total 
(class- 
room) 


10 


Continental 
United 
States_.____- 


4,89514 


Kentucky. -.......... 
Louisiana. 


Montana...........- 


New 
New Jersey.........- 


New York........... 


North Dakota 


Pennsylvania. 
Rhode Island_-. 
South Carolina 


District of Columbia 


5044! 

13914, 14% 
20 


91 


|_| 
Deaf | | | Home 
ard- ospi- 
hear- teach- 
ing | ers 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 | |_| il 12 
569 613 438 815 86514 48014 93 | 8,806 | 1,38114 
California........--.| 3844) 6044 50 85 48 |.......] 320 117 21} 740 28714 
6914, 76 23 157 85 1 303 101 j.-..-..| 815%) 90 
d 6 7% 94 14 2) 125 4. 
8 2 6 18 40 1 . 
Maryland. 8 8 8 17 4 22) 317 13 
Massachusetts....... 38 49 29 1 21 459 214 
56144) 63. 50 96 133 +279 46 7 | 738 23 
30 24 28 2413 10 |j......<] 156 
5 17 14 18 70 ll 
21 29 22 38 |.-.....| 288 41 463 130 
74 59 182 38814 1 993 13 6 863 269 
23 7 4519 21 35 |-.....-| 613%) 34 5 | 794 30 
1 5 1 2 17% 2814] ....... 
6 4 3 1 9 |......-| 30% 
Washington. ........ 10 1244 814) .--..-- 96 114} 
Wisconsin. -.........- 9 63 40 33 16 1 
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Table 12.—Summary of enrollment of exceptional children in special schools and classes 
in city school systems,! 1939-40, by city and type of children 
Group 1—CITIES OF 100,000 POPULATION OR MORE IN 1940 


Exceptional children enrolled 


Cri Epi | “tally 
rip- pi- tally 
pled leptie | defi- 
cient 


75, 244 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham 
CALIFORNIA 
Long Beach 
Los Angeles___ 
Oakland 
Sacramento 
San Diego 
San Francisco 
COLORADO 
Denver 


CONNECTICUT 


DELAWARE 
Wilmington 


DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Washington 


GEORGIA 


INDIANA 
Fort Wayne 
Indianapolis 
South Bend 


KANSAS 
Wichita 359 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville 97 20 90 340 
LOUISIANA 


New Orleans 62 24 3,250 10 35 220 
1 Includes home and hospital pupils. 2 1938 data. 3 Enrollment not given. 


Tru- 
Blind | Deaf 
City and and Men- 
par- | hard- efec- ior tally | Total 
tially | of-hear-| tive rob gifted 
seeing | ing = 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 ll 
Total____._._| 7,226 | 10, 280 |103, 332 | 20, 760 | 23, 726 453 | | 9,731 | «2,652 | 253, 404 
| 43 70 255 19 116 571 
} 300 497 3, 662 1, 508 537 |....-..-| 4,367 2, 692 614 14, 177 
130 | 1,363 96 | 2,409 13 $15 4, 326 
10 21 207 54 102 |...----- 108 166 |__.....- 668 
| 109 561 | 2,247 738 648 14 1, 294 2 ee 5, 853 
15 61 1, 1, 400 
15 8 215 4 674 
New 49 27 750 1, 022 
89 3,321 87 1,08 257 4,852 
Atlanta. 19 svesaced 63 |..-.---- 619 26 }.......- 756 
ILLINOIS 
573 704 | 5,330} 3,898} 1,893 19 | 3,716 1,043 |........] 17,176 
13 45 464 190 }....-- 652 
33 220 504 557 871 |...-----| 1,040 2, 925 
Iowa 
Des Moines._-.-. - 215 225 93,00 
487 
35 |...-..--| 3, 636 
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Table 12.—Summary of enrollment of exceptional children in special schools and classes 


in city school systems, 1939-40, by city and type of children—Continued 
Group I.—CITIES OF 100,000 POPULATION OR MORE IN 1940—Continued 


Crip- 
pled 


Exceptional children enrolled 


Epi- 
leptic 


Men- 
tally 
gifted 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Youberé..........-« 
Norta# CAROLINA 
Charlotte 


21938 data. 
464993°—42—---3 


3 Enrollment not given. 


29 
> Tru- 
Blind | Deaf 
City Men- | ants of 
and and | Speech- 
per. hard- detec- | tally Total 
tially | of-hear-| tive cent 
seeing ing Jems 
1 2 3 4 5 6 1 8 9 10 il 
Boston. 182 406 | 3,613 967 148 |.......-| 2,238 
Fall 47 645 154 20 
New Bedford 35 60 68 ll 699 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit_..........-- 593 206 | 7,868} 1,125] 2,552 131 | 3,770 534 |_.......| 16, 869 
33 25 991 95 328 | 
Grand 294 344 3919 2146 9363 |.....-..| 2350 3268 |........| 22, 184 
MINNESOTA 
30 ll 42 92 |.....--- 476 
------ 163 112 | 1,586 308 | 
St. Paul............ 89 44 554 708 15 j........1 
MIssourRi 
Kansas City. 15 46 122 533 
St. 58 109 | 1,931 228 589 
NEBRASKA 
NEW JERSEY 
Elizabeth 33 19 27 121 360 
Jersey 44| 1,707 | 3,741 357 $05 |.......- 341 
71 124 | 2,952 204 96 |......--] 1,539 
Paterson 38 26 35 | 248 490 
NEW YorK 
163 4,584 361 447 | in’ 
New York.........| 1,977 492 | 27,153 | 3,458 | 7,858 223 | 11,858 271 j....--..| 53,200 
Rochester. _......-- 38 196 1, 485 136 154 | 65 2, 855 
OuIO 
33 141 6 3 333 
Cincinnati. 122 231 395 |.......-] 1,358 
57 122 358 1, 133 
42 | 213 24 4 367 
88 | 289 ll 6 856 
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Table 12.—Summary of enrollment of exceptional children in special schools and classes 
in city school systems, 1939-40, by city and type of children—Continued 
Group I.—CITIES OF 100,000 POPULATION OR MORE IN 1940—Continued 


Exceptional children enrolled 


i Tru- 
Blind | Deaf 
City Men- | ants or 
and and | Speech- Men- 
par- | hard- afec- Crip- | Deli- | Epi- tally | behav- 


tially | of-hear-| tive pled cate | leptic | defi- ior tally | Total 


cient rob- gifted 
seeing ing 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 i 
OKLAHOMA 
Tulsa 800 
988 


RHODE ISLAND 


46 |.....--- 1, 932 190 2, 798 
TENNESSEE 
emphis--.......-- 18 27 363 
Nashville. 29 26 346 
TEXAS 
Fort Worth._....-- 10 
Houston. 7 288 
VIRGINIA 
12 25 254 |......-- 202 558 
37 15 (3) 8 183 510 
WASHINGTON 

52 605 757 496 2, 669 
14 46 417 108 624 

31 16 313 727 

WISCONSIN 

106 142 | 2,342 253 4, 699 


3 Enrollment not given. 


PENNSYLVANIA | 
20 95 643 63 1, 366 
Philadelphia 305 556 | 7,708 711 452 |........| 8, 758 790 |........| 19, 280 
Pittsburgh. 25 27 | 4,566 193 62 711 5, 584 
37 |....----| 2,323 | 2 2, 713 

i 
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Table 12.—Summary of enrollment of exceptional children in special schools and classes 


in city school systems, 1939-40, by city and type of children—Continued 
Grovp II.—CITIES OF 30,000 TO 99,999 POPULATION IN 1940 


Exceptional children enrolled 


Blind | Deaf Tru- 
City ‘J Men- | ants or 
par- | ard | tally, | Total 
+ ti le ca leptic efi- or 
= cient rob- | Sifted 
lems 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 il 
Total_______. 1,151 | 2,118 | 14,677 | 3,620 | 2,451 27 | 13,640 663 456 | 38,803 
12 
OF 87 
ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 
Alameda. 52 
Alhambra_.--- 346 
Berkeley --.--- 169 
Burbank.. 69 
453 
Glendale... 407 
Pasadena. 854 
Riverside 72 
San Bernardino 417 
San Jose: .......-.-- 2197 
73 
65 
Santa Monica. 55 
356 
COLORADO 
CONNECTICUT 
Meriden. .-.------| 73 
New Britain_- 140 
New London. . 104 
Norwalk 58 
Norwich - 42 
Stamford - 283 
Waterbury 209 
West Haven....... 60 
ILLINOIS 
34 
Aurora: 
East 26 
West Side_..._- 8 
Bloomington... 63 
49 
Danville. 92 
31 
East St. Louis 7 
Igin. 51 
Evanston (District 
7 
| 118 
| 13 
Gek Pere.......... 19 
Quiney............ 30 
Rockford ..........- 308 
Rock Island... 31 
Springfield a 76 
Waukegan. 13 
71938 data. 


3 Enrollment not given. 
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Table 12.—Summary of enrollment of exceptional children in special schools and classes 
in city school systems, 1939-40, by city and type of children—Continued 


Group II.—CITIES OF 30,000 TO 99,999 POPULATION IN 1940—Continued 


Exceptional children enrolled 


Tru- 
Blind | Deaf 
City Men- | ants or ” 
and | and |Speech-| Grip. | Deli- | Epi- | tally | behav-| Men 
ar- | hard- efec- pled cate | leptic | defi: for tally | Total 
tially | of-hear-| tive P cient rob- gifted 
seeing ing lems 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 il 
INDIANA 
East 907 
Evansville. 435 
894 
Richmond. 256 
Iowa 
Cedar Rapids 75 
556 
Dubuque. 99 
Ottumwa. -.-.----- 26 
Sioux 213 
KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
MAINE 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Arlington 147 
Brockton..... 311 
Brookline-._- 5 
Chelsea. -..-- 235 
Chicopee-. 130 
Everett 198 
Fitchburg __-- 120 
Holyoke 186 
Lawrence. ..- 79 
Malden..--- 144 
Medford. 148 
Newton_-_. 290 
Pittsfield. 74 
181 
vere... 912 
18 
Taunton. 80 
altham __ 198 
Watertown 113 
MICHIGAN 
Battle Creek----_.- 25 50 77 26 10 — 62 695 
Dearborn (Fordson 
District) 23 28 426 734 
Highland 26 |..------ 130 336 
Jackson............ 24 26 (3) 757 
Kalamazoo-. 19 38 j...--.-- 350 
Lansing.....- 15 21 18 314 
Muskegon. -- 15 51 
Saginaw... 14 | 174 


3 Enrollment not given. 
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Table 12.—Summary of enrollment of exceptional children in special schools and classes 
in city school systems, 1939-40, by city and type of children—Continued 


Group II.—CITIES OF 30,000 TO 99,999 POPULATION IN 1940—Continued 


Exceptional children enrolled 


Tru- 
Blind | Deaf 
City f Men- | ants or 
8 Crip- | Deli | Epi- | tally | behav- Total 
tially |of-hear-| tive | Pled | cate | leptic = Ml gifted 
seeing ing lems 
1 2 3 4 5 6 ? 8 9 10 il 
MIssouRI 


NEw JERSEY 


Atlantic City. 
Bayonne. ----...---- 


Bloomfield. 


Orange.....- 


South Orange. 


Union 


West New 
NEw YORK 


Amsterdam 


White Plains 


NortTH DAKOTA 


11938 data 


‘Enrollment not given. 


24 


|_| 
| 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 
NEw HAMPSHIRE 
52 29 |..------ 144 
New 30 527 44 788 
Troy: . 
Lansingburg 
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Table 12.—Summary of enrollment of exceptional children in special schools and classes 
in city school systems, 1939-40, by city and type of children—Continued 


Group II.—CITIES OF 30,000 TO 99,999 POPULATION IN 1910—Continued 


City 


Exceptional children enrolled 


Total 


Oulo 


Cleveland Heights. 
East Cleveland--_- 


Springfield 
Steubenville 
Warren 


OKLAHOMA 
Muskogee 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Altoona 


McKeesport 
New Castle 


RHODE ISLAND 


Newport____-. 
Pawtucket 


SouTH CAROLINA 


Charleston. 


? 
Tru- 
Blind | Deaf 
Men- | ants or 
Crip- | Deli- | Epi- | tally | behav- 
tially | of-hear-| tive | Pled | cate | leptic at a gifted 
seeing | ing 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 il 
7 2 |.......- 29 57 
Mansfield. 26 18 R 1 57 131 
25 18 |.......- 33 15 | 1 182 
| 
| 
12 320 425 
| 
TEXAS | 
VIRGINIA | 
Roanoke. 12 206 scl 50 39 324 
WASHINGTON | | 
11938 data. 
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Table 12.—Summary of enrollment of exceptional children in special schools and classes 
in city school systems, 1939-40, by city and type of children—Continued 
Grovr II.—CITIES OF 30,000 TO 99,999 POPULATION IN 1940—Continued 


35 


Exceptional children enrolled 


Tru- 
Blind | Deaf 
City Men- | ants or 
and | and |Speech-| Grip. | Deli- | Epi | tally | behav-| Men- 
ar- | hard- efec- led cate | leptic | defi- ior tally | Total 
tially |of-hear-| tive | Pe P cient | prob- | Sifted 
seeing | ing 
lems 
1 2 3 4 5 6 ? 8 9 10 il 
WISCONSIN 
Eau 41 39 101 
Green Bay.........|.....-.- 45 (3) 37 34 |. 116 
See een 8 501 64 116 721 
17 195 46 52 329 
Madison.-....-...---. 18 33 484 353 109 997 
Cahzosh.......... 15 27 385 6 62 586 
as 17 753 36 66 872 
Sheboygan... ll 318 28 70 442 
7 16 434 | 66 559 
West Allis. 231 | 32 | 320 
Group ILII.—CITIES OF 10,000 TO 29,999 POPULATION IN 1940 
Total_______- 422 | 843 | 6, 757 | 1, 143 | 522 | 13 | 7,265 147 | 17, 159 
CALIFORNIA 
12 
Beverly Hills----- 9 
401 
Compton... 189 
Eureka_-.-. 224 
Modesto. - 2t 
Monrovia. 4 
Palo Alto 534 
Richmond. 271 
San Gabriel_- 19 
San 314 
San | 255 
Santa 197 
South Pasadena 18 
9 
CONNECTICUT | 
216 
| 36 
East Hartford 29 
Middletown... 46 
15 
Stratford 100 
52 
Wallingford 20 
ILLINOIS 
Blue 12 
1 
6 
Champaign. 12 
Elmhurst. 1 
reeport 10 
43 
Granite City_....__'- 4 
Harrisburg. 28 
5 
Kankakee 2 
La 10 
M14 
21938 data. 


§ Enrollment not given. 
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Table 12.—Summary of enrollment of exceptional children in special schools and classes 
in city school systems, 1939-40, by city and type of children—Continued 


Grovp III.—CITIES OF 10,000 TO 29,999 POPULATION IN 1940—Continucd 


Exceptional children enrolled 


Tru- 
Blind | Deaf 
City s | _ | Men- | ants or 7 
and Speech"! crip- | Deli- | Epi- | tally | behav-| | 
tially | of-hear-| tive | Pled | cate | leptic | deft | for _ | gifted 
seeing ing lems 
1 2 34 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 
ILtrnois—Con. 
2 
15 
8 
1 
8 
2 
4 
10 
10 
15 
291 
100 
21 
14 
32 
29 
14 
115 
2 66 
23 
KENTUCKY 
MAINE 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Amesbury 17 
21 
Attleboro 35 
Beverly_.... 104 
Braintree. 35 
Danvers -. 12 
Dedham. 26 
Easthampton. 17 
Fairhaven 23 
Gardner 17 
Gloucester - - 62 
Greenfield 77 
Leominster___- 89 
Lexington 39 
Marlboro... 48 
Methuen... 19 
Natick_.... 36 
Needham. 212 
North Adams----- | 57 
North Attleboro 13 
29 
32 


21938 data. 


‘Includes various types of handicap. 
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Table 12.—Summary of enrollment of exceptional children in special schools and classes 
in city school systems, 1939-40, by city and type of children—Continued 


Grove III.—CITIES OF 10,000 TO 29,999 POPULATION IN 1940—Continued 


Exceptional children enrolled 


Tru- 
Blind | Deaf 
City Men- | ants or 
and | jand |Speech-| Crip- | Deli- | Ept- | tally | behav- 
tially | of-hear-| tive pled | cate | leptic = i gifted 
en 
seeing ing lems 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 i 
MassaCHUSETTS— 
Continued 
Southbridg 66 66 
22 
MICHIGAN 

Benton Harbor----- 
[ron 
Marquette 


Mount Clemens __. 
Muskegon Heights. 
Niles 


MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 
NEw HamPsHIRE 


3 Enrollment not given. 


| 
iid! 
Traverse City...-...|-------- 12 |.......-|-------- 30 
MINNESOTA 
168 54 |-------- 222 
MIssoURI 
| | | 
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Table 12.—Summary of enrollment of exceptional children in special schools and classes 
in city school systems, 1939-40, by city and type of children—Continued 


Grovp III.—CITIES OF 10,000 TO 29,999 POPULATION IN 1940—Continued 


Exceptional children enrolled 
‘Tru- 
Blind | Deaf 
City Men- | ants or 
and and |Speech-| Crip. | Deli- | Epi- | tally | behav-| Men- 
par- hard- lefec- tally | Total 
tially |of-hear-| tive | Pled | cate | leptic ae. ior _ | gifted 
seeing ing ems 
1 | 2 3 4 5 | 6 7 8 9 10 il 
NEw JERSEY | 
Asbury Park.____- 1 1 3 
| |.......- 12 7 
Gloucester City 15 15 
Morristown | 26 68 
Neptune (P. O 
Pennsauken (P. 0. | 
Pleasantville... __| 16 
Rahway 118 
Rutherford 18 
South River__--- 21 
19 
Teaneck 32 
37 
Vineland 63 
Weehawken___-_- | 15 
Westfield. 46 
West Orange. 57 
NEw YorK 
Batavia________. 230 
Corning (District 
No. 23 
Endicott. 32 
Floral 45 
30 
Glen Cove__-_- | 19 
Glens Falls____-__- | 64 
Gloversville. 46 
Hempstead - 48 
| 18 
ithaca.......... | 359 
| 16 
Lackawanna..___- 108 
Little Falls... __. 28 
43 
Mamaroneck_______| _- 17 
Massena. 
Middletown. ____- 36 
261 
Olean 31 
Oneonta. 217 
Oswego. 31 
Peeksville___._- 18 
Pelham. 12 
218 
Port Chester _____. 116 
Tonawanda __- | 215 


2 1938 data. 


PT ‘ Includes various types of handicap. 
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Table 12.—Summary of enrollment of exceptional children in special schools and classes 
in city school systems, 1939-40, by city and type of children—Continued 
Group III.—CITIES OF 10,060 TO 29,999 POPULATION IN 1940—Continued 


Exceptional children enrolled 
Tru- 
Blind | Deaf 
City Men- | ants or 
and | and |Speech-! Crip. | Deli- | Epi- | tally | behav-| Mer | 
ard- | cetec- | pled | eate | leptic | defi- ior 
tially | of-hear-; tive cient gifted 
seeing ing lems 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 tt 
NORTH CAROLINA 
OHIO 
74 
Ashland__..-- 1 
33 
39 
Cambridge. 19 
Campbell... 52 
Chillicothe 39 
Cuyahoga Falls. 41 
ig | 50 
Euclid. | 223 
Findlay_... | 47 
Fostoria_... 15 
Fremont 30 
Garfield Heights | 
(P.O. Cleve- 
20 
Martins Ferry - - - -- | 47 
Massillon. 73 
New Philadelphia. |--------|--------| J--------|------- | 22 
Shaker E eights (P. 

OREGON | 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Beaver 30 |_- = 30 
Hanover. 18 }.... 15 
Lebanon. -| 42 |... 42 


21938 data. 
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Table 12.—Summary of enrollment of exceptional children in special schools and classes 
in city school systems, 1939-40, by city and type of children—Continued 
Grovp III.—CITIES OF 10,000 TO 29,999 POPULATION IN 1940—Continued 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN ENROLLED 


Men- Men- 


“defec- Epi- | tall h tally 
of-hear-| tive leptic def gifted 


ing 


PENNSYLVANIA— 
Continued 


Oil City 


-Plymouth 
Pottstown 


Wilkinsburg 


RHODE ISLAND 


VERMONT 
Rutland 
WASHINGTON 


Bellingham. 
Bremerton 


Olympia 
Port Angeles 
Vancouver 


— 


= 


South Milwaukee-- 
Stevens Point 
Two Rivers 
Watertown 
Waukesha. 


Wisconsin Rapids. - 


WYOMING 


3 Enrollment not given. 


ony [tina 
Total 
tially 
seeing lems 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 ll 
16 
Turtle | 14 
Warren... | 46 
45 45 $ 
- - - - --|--------|--------|-------- 24 |..-..--- 1G 42 
WISCONSIN 
i 
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Table 12.—Summary of enrollment of exceptional children in special schools and classes 
in city school systems, 1939-40, by city and type of children—Continued 


Group IV.—CITIES OF 2,500 TO 9,999 POPULATION IN 1940 


City 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN ENROLLED 


Cri 
pled 


Deli- 


ants or Men- 


ior | gifted 


Total 


CALIFORNIA 


Daly 
E] Segundo. - 


San Luis Obispo. 
San Marino. 


Upland. 
Watsonville 
Woodland. 
COLORADO 
Alamosa. ...-..-.-- 
CONNECTICUT 
Rockville. 
Southington. 
IpaHO 
Caldwell......-..-- 


ILLINOIS 


Arlington Heights 
Bata 


Naperville. 
Pontiac. 


Villa 


Charles City. 
Sac City........... 


MAINE 


4, 356 


3 Enrollment not given. 


oc 


~8 


|_| 
| and. |Speech Men- 
an an eech- 
ar- | hard- | defec- | tall 
tlally of-hear-|_ tive cate | leptic det 
seeing ing 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 il 
76 237) 1,380 261 93 6 | 2, 267 || 
INDIANA 
Iowa 
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Table 12.—Summary of enrollment of exceptional children in special schools and classes 
in city school systems, 1939-40, by city and type of children—Continued 
Group IV.—CITIES OF 2,500 TO 9,999 POPULATION IN 1940—Continued 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN ENROLLED 


of-hear- d gifted 
ing 


Mansfield 
Marblehead 
Montague 
Nantucket 


Spe 
Stoughton 


MICHIGAN 


Ely 
International Falls 
Little Falls 


White Bear Lake 


Blind | Deaf | | Tre 
City and | 
par- Total 
tially 
seeing 
1 2 | 3 4 5 | 6 7 8 9 | 
MASSACHUSETTS 
16 16 
Dracut (P. O. | | 
| 
Reading. 3 |.....-.- 15 18 
St. Clair... | 16 16 
MINNESOTA | 
| 117 |--------]------- 10 127 
mew | | 14 
Missouri | | | | 
NEw JERSEY | | 
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Table 12.—Summary of enrollment of exceptional children in special schools and classes 
in city school systems, 1939-40, by city and type of children—Continued 
Group IV.—CITIES OF 2,500 TO 9,999 POPULATION IN 1940—Continued 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN ENROLLED 


of-hear- 
ing 


Epi- 
leptic 


NEw JERSEY—Con. 


North Plainfield... 
Palisades Park 
Somerville 

South Amboy 
Totowa (P.O. 


NEw YORK 


Albion 
Canajoharie 
Dansville 


East Rochester... -- 


Fairport 
Frankfort 
Great Neck 
Greenport 
Lancaster 


North Tarrytown-.- 


Penn Yan 
Saranac Lake 


NortH CAROLINA 
Henderson 
NortH DAKOTA 
Jamestown 
OHIO 


Athens 
Bellefontaine 
Care 


Jackson 

Maple Heights 
Nelsonville 
Newton Falls 


R 

South Euclid 
Toronto 
Wilmington 


8 


NON 


| 
Tru- 
Blind | Deaf 
Cit Men- |antsor| 
y and | and Crip. | Deli | | | Total 
ee- | pled | cate defi- ior 
tially tive clent rob- | Sifted 
seeing 
1 2 3 4 5 | 6 | 7 8 9 10 11 
— | | 
| 
| | 
24 |--------|--- | 
| 
| | | | | | 
| | 
10 
2 15 |.-------|-------- 18 
| | | 2) | 2 
1 
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Table 12.—Summary of enrollment of exceptional children in special schools and classes 
in city school systems, 1939-40, by city and type of children—Continued 


Grove IV.—CITIES OF 2,500 TO 9,999 POPULATION IN 1940—Continued 


City 


CHILDREN ENROLLED 


PENNSYLVAN A 


Burnham... 


Doylestown 
East Strou 


Morrisville 
Northampton_.---- 


Springdale 


Towanda- 
Yeadon. --........-- 
RHODE ISLAND 
East Greenwich___- 
SoutH Dakota 


Puyallu 


WISCONSIN 


Beaver Dam___---- 
Chippewa Falls_-_- 


dsburg_ 


10 
12 


Tru- 
Blind | Deaf M 
and and |Speech en- | ants or! 
. far. | Crip- | Deli- | Epi- | tall behav- 
| tee | ‘pled | eate | | def | “ior” | | Total 
cien ro 
seeing Ing 
2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 il 


15 


10 
12 


| 
| 
| 
OREGON | | 
| 
1 1 2 |......- 1 | 18 
| | 
WASHINGTON 
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Table 13.—Personnel, finance, and instructional organization for BLIND AND 
PARTIALLY SEEING children in special schools and classes in city school systems, 


1939-40 
Group I.—CITIES OF 100,000 POPULATION OR MORE IN 1940 
ENROLLMENT EXPENDITURES FOR_ IN- 
STRUCTION (EXCLUDING 
Aver- SUPERVISION) 
umber housed) age 
Num- Num- 
City and extent of blind- ber | otal ber of Special 
ness (B-Blind, P. S.- housed :mber! ance of | | 
Partially seeing in |, |Salaries 
Ele- special teachers of class textbooks 
men- school | school supplies, of 
tary y 1 and other! pupils 
grades grades | ings expenses 
1 2 3 a 5 6 7 8 9 10 
CALIFORNIA 
40 } 19 { 
Los Angeles-_-...-.--- 65 56 9 | 21,8 $2,366 | $6,511 
235 215 16 37,070 591 4, 333 
San 10 6 1 2, 
San Francisco. 109 7 | 14,613 497 263 
COLORADO 
Denver.............. P.S. DD 15 14 1 
CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport... P.S. 21 8 2 3, 800 67 2, 624 
New P.S. 49 45 4 
DistTRICT OF COLUMRIA 
P. 6. 74 89 73 & | 32,000 |.......... 5, 528 
GEORGIA 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago.-.....-.-- B.-P. 8. 423 > 2 553 471 239 | 278, 143 4, 375 10, 838 
15 24 23 2 3, 531 1,320 
INDIA 
P. 8. 13 12 1 
Indianapolis P.8. 2 3, 791 278 190 
South Bend_.. P.S. 23 20 931 
Iowa 
SAS 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 
New B. 6 5 1 915 
MARYLAND 
P. 8. 51 140 117 8 | 15,777 


! All the children listed in this column are enrolled in elementary grades, with the addition of 13 children 


in Duluth, Minn., who are enrolled in secondary grades. 


in column 5. 


These are included in the total enrollment given 


2 In addition 1 teacher receiving an annual salary of $2,255 is reported as instructing an average of 20 
children at the Illinois Eye and Ear Infirmary. 


3 1938 data. 
464993°— 42 


4 
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Table 13.—Personnel, 


finance, and instructional organization for BLIND AND 


PARTIALLY SEEING children in special schools and classes in city school syster*- 
1939-40—Continued 


Group I.—CITIES OF 100,000 POPULATION OR MORE IN 1940 


ENROLLMENT EXPENDITURES FOR_IN- 
STRUCTION (EXCLUDING 
Aver- SUPERVISION) 
Number housed age 
Num- Num- 
with normal daily 
City and extent of blind | children in— | 4| Total | attend-| et of Special 
mess number! ance of equip- | Trans- 
Partially seeing) in A room |Salaries 
y cial (enrolled) pupils herslof class|, ment, | porta- 
Ele- | geo. | | in textbooks,| tion 
men- | | school | school room | ‘supplies, | of 
ondary | build- teachers SU? 
tary des} and other) pupils 
grades grade; ngs expenses 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
MASSACHUSETTS 
17 |$37, 185 |. 
. 8. 2 3, 988 
.S. 3 5, 046 
. 8. 2 3, 431 
. 8. 1 2, 050 
. 8. 2 4, 300 
MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA” 
Duluth 117 130 28 3 
Minneapolis-_---- B.-P.8 88 75 am 163 135 15 | 27,195 1, 769 3, 153 
Bt, -P.S 62 89 73 6 | 11, 369 3, 032 
MIssoURI 
8 58 52 3 | 4,794 50 1,314 
NEw JERSEY 
Camden.--.-.------.- » B. 19 17 2] 3,900 98 1, 530 
Elizabeth_.- 33 22 3 | 5,764 39 1, 266 
Jersey B. 19 15 2] 4,826 002 |........ 
.S. 25 2 Si 
Newark { B. 18 15 2] 8,966 48 
P.S. 53 45 3 11,227 |......... 294 
New Yorre 
Buffalo__....--.-.--- { B. 10 8 1 1, 400 497 210 
P.S. 153 130 7 | 12,400 621 1, 680 
New York.__.-..__-- { B. 106 93 9 | 34,063 620 2, 828 
P.8. 1,871 1, 702 104 |382, 529 6,930 | 12,144 
B.-P.S. 34 4 6, 849 695 2,059 
PF. 3! 8,600 


= i All the children listed in this column are enrolled in elementary grades, with the addition of 13 children 


in Duluth, Minn., who are enrolled in secondary grades. 


delic: 


Mg These are included in the total given in column 
4 he ee 3 homebound blind children are reported as being instructed by the home teacher of the 


& in ‘addition 1 teacher receiving an annual salary of $1,560 is reported as instructing 24 homebound blind 


children. 
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Table 13.—Personnel, finance, and instructional organization for BLIND AND 
it ARTIALLY SEEING children in special schools and classes in city school systems, 
1939-40—Continued 


Group I.—CITIES OF 100,000 POPULATION OR MORE IN 1940 


ENROLLMENT EXPENDITURES FOR IN- 
STRUCTION (EXCLUDING 
unten 4 Aver- SUPERVISION) 
umber housed) age 
Num- Num- 
with normal daily 
City and extent of - children in— ber tal | attend- ber of Special 
ness (B-Blind, P. 5 housed | class- 
Partially seeing) jnumber| ance of | room |Salaries| | Trans- 
special enrolled| pupils teacherslof class! ment, | porta- 
Ele- Sec- | school in in room |textbooks,| tion 
men- | ondary | build- | B00! | school teachers! SUpPlies,| of 
grades | @rades | ings | expenses | 
1 2 3 4 5 | 6 7 8 9 10 
OHIO 
Cincinnati... 82); 122 107 10 | 24, 607 1, 196 
Cleveland_--..-.-- B.-P.S. 248 lll 359 319 25 | 76. 207 6, 129 5, 595 
.8. 41 16 57 4| 8,116 339} 1,040 
20 21 |.......- 641 36 63 | 67, 144 749 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA | 
a : = = 248 17 | 41,310 1, 365 6, 753 
.S. 37 | 37 34 2 4, 800 
RHODE ISLAND 
Providence. P.S. | 6 | 10,273 641 381 
‘TENNESSEE 
P. 8. 18 18 16 1 
&. 22 7 29 2 
| 
TEXAS | 
VIRGINIA | 
8. 12 12 12 1 1, 492 
Richmond. .-P.8. 12 25 |.....--- 37 33 3 5, 877 
WASHINGTON | 
WISCONSIN . | 
| 
Milwaukee B-P.S. 101 | 5 9, 293 559 4, 974 
| 


* In addition 1 part-time teacher receiving $120, is by pee as instructin 1 homebound build child. 
’ One teacher receiving $900 is reported as t 10 hb d blind children. 
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Table 13.—Personnel, finance, and instructional organization for BLIND AND 
PARTIALLY SEEING children in special schools and classes in city school systems. 
1939-40—Continued 


1938-40 


Group II.—CITIES OF 30,000 TO 99,999 POPULATION IN 1940 


EXPENDITURES IN- 
STRUCTION (EXCLUDING 


Aver- SUPERVISION) 
age 
City and extent of blind- Total 

ness (B-Blin S- 

° number} ance of equip- | Trans- 

Partially seeing) enrolled| pupils «yee ment, | porta- 

school | schoo supplies, oO 
teachers other! pupils 
expenses | 
1 5 6 7 8 9 10 
CALIFORNIA 
P. 8. 10 
Pasadens...........- P.S. 45 | _.....- 
Santa P.S. 
CONNECTICUT 
New P. 8. 1, 100 
ILLINOIS , 

15 | 1 1,300 1, 091 564 
Aurora (East Side).P.S. 11 10 1 1,778 2 220 
Bloomington_.....-.. P. 8. 21 2 2, 521 930 131 
8. L....... 1 1, 750 659 271 
Danville...........-- P.S. 13 li 1 1,872 70 119 
Decatur. -..........- P. 8. 13 12 1 1, 625 lll 

. 8. 15 14 146; 2,001 M290 
Evanston (District No. 

. eee .8. 15 13 1 2, 100 114 19 
8. 21 20 2 3, 350 165 217 
Oak Park.........--- P.S. 19 15 1 1, 680 92 |_..._- 
| P.S. ee 1 1, 533 1, 088 460 
Rockford. ...........P.S. 23 |........ 3 4,879 166 1,319 
Rock Island_...-.--- P..8. 20 13 1 3, 400 145 ll 
P. 8. 13 11 1 1, 359 10 273 

aukegan.........-- P.S. 13 12 1 1, 680 328 52 

INDIANA 
East Chicago---_-.--. P.S. i2 10 1, 800 180 168 
Iowa 
MAINE 
P.8. 1, 500 47 150 
MASSACHUSETTS 
P. 1 
Chelsea____: 1 
Chicopee _ 1 
Everett... -P.8. 1 
Holyoke. ona 1 
1 
ewton___.. -P. 8. 1 
Revere __ 1 

Watertown. P.S. 1 


§ Includes junior college. 


* In addition 1 homebound partially seeing child is reported as being instructed by the home teacher of 
various handicaps, listed under crippled. The class room teacher of the 3 partially seeing children is also 


listed under crippled (table 16). 


” One child enrolled for home instruction; see crippled (table 16). 


Includes transportation. 
18 Bee crippled (table 16). 
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Table 13.—Personnel, finance, and instructional organization for BLIND AND — 
PARTIALLY SEEING children in special schools and classes in city school systems, 
1939-40—Continued 


Group II.—CITIES OF 30,000 TO 99,999 POPULATION IN 1940—Continued 


ENROLLMENT EXPENDITURES FOR _IN- 
STRUCTION (EXCLUDING 
4 Aver- SUPERVISION) 
umber housed) age 
Num- Num- 
City and extent of blind- with normal ber daily 


ber of 
ness (B-Blind, P. S.- children in— housed Total | attend- 


Special 
number] ance of | ¢!ass- 


equip- | Trans- 
Partially seeing) apeciel enrolled| pupils ment, | porta- 
Ele- Sec- | school n in room textbooks, tion 
pu 
grades | 8tades | ings expenses 
1 2 3 4 5 6 | 7 8 9 10 
| } 
on B 8 8 1 | $1,305 
8. 15 15 1 | 1,440 } $1,072 
rborn 
District) P.S. 144} 3,000 
P.S. 1 1, 525 
Highland Park__....P.S. 1 2, 356 539 $692 
Muskegon. 1 ri 324 294 213 
Saginaw 1 200 263 1, 196 
Joplin. 20 10 1 1,035 
NEw JERSEY 
NEW YORK 
Auburn... .........- Pp. 8. 12 11 
Binghamton_ -P.S. 
Elmira. P.S. 14 10 
Jamestown _ -- P.S, 15 12 
Mount Vernon P. &, 17 12 
Niagara Falls 8. 18 14 
Schenectady- --P. 8. 13 10 
Cleveland Heights.__P. S. 33 30 2 
East Cleveland. P.8. 16 12 1 
Lakewoo 19 15 2] 
Lorain____. 
P.S. | 1 
Portsmouth 22 15 1 
Steubenville.........P. 8. 15 14 1 
Zanesville__.......-- P.S 1 
VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
Riccwesicnate: P.8. 18 18 14 1 2, 400 214 346 
Cl ea P.S. 15 15 13 1 1, 630 185 133 
Superior............. 7 7 6 1 
3] 


data. 
12 See crippled (table 16). . 
13 ‘One-half paid by local board other half by Virginia Commission for the blind.” 
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Table 13.—Personnel, finance, and instructional organization for BLIND AND 
PARTIALLY SEEING children in special schools and classes in city school systems, 
1939-40—Continued 


Group III.—CITIES OF 10,000 TO 29,999 POPULATION IN 1940 
ENROLLMENT EXPENDITURES FOR_IN- 
STRUCTION (EXCLUDING 
Nember b Aver- SUPERVISION) 
umber house age 
Num- Num- 
h normal daily 
City and extent of blind- | Wit ; T ber of 
ness (B-Blind, g_| children in— housed Total | attend- class. Special 
number} ance of equip- | Trans- 
Partially seeing) in Nad i room |Salaries 
special pupils |teachers'of class, | porta- 
Ele- Seo- | school in in room textbooks,| tion 
ondary | build- school | school 
ary other) pupils 
grades | 8tades | ings expenses 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
CALIFORNIA 
San Leandro... P.S. (12) (12) (12) 
ILLINOIS 
Blue Island P.S. 1 | $1,425 $939 $32 
P.S. 10 9 1,385 52 134 
P.S. 10 | 1,500 502 
P.S8. 10 5 15 14 1,500 1,063 289 
La Grange.-......---- P. 8. 10 9 1 1, 700 90 
14 13 1 1, 600 180 439 
P.S | 1 643 1, 457 216 
MICHIGAN 
P.s 14 13 1 | 1,587 195 71 
P.S 22 22 |.......-. Li 2,000 
MINNESOTA 
St. Cloud............P. 8. 15 15 8 3, 155 69 630 
Virginia 11 11 10 1] 1,790 
Winona .8. 7 34 19 3, 200 636 17 
NEw JERSEY 
Belleville. 10 1 1, 433 
Garfield. 9 9 8 1] 
Hackensack - - 9 1,600 
New York 
.S8. 14 |. 14 13 1} 1,700 
Floral Park_- 14 12 1} 1,800 
8. 11 1 9 1| 2,500 
OHIO 
Alliance. ...........-P. 8. 19 17 1, 761 315 287 
x. 15 13 1 1, 200 473 92 
Ps. 16 1} 324 | 43 
Martins 25 1 a 728 759 
P.8. 1 1, 450 16 119 
PENNSYLVANIA 
P. 8. 10 9 1 1, 600 350 
12 See crippled (table 16). 
4 One partially seeing child enrolled for home instruction; see delicate (table ”. 
8 Teach various types of handicap. 
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Table 13.—Personnel, finance, and instructional organization for BLIND AND 
PARTIALLY SEEING children in special schools and classes in city school systems, 
1939-40—Continued 


Group III.—CITIES OF 10,000 TO 29,999 POPULATION IN 1940—Continued 


ENROLLMENT EXPENDITURES IN- 
STRUCTION (EXCLUDING 
Aver- SUPERVISION) 
umber house age 
Num- Num- 
with normal daily 
City and extent of blind- | Gnitdren in— |, eT ,| Total | attend- Der of Special 
ness (B-Blind, P. 8. housed class- 
Partially seeing) in |Dumber) ance of! room | salaries) | Trans- 
y speci enrolled; pupils ment, | porta- 
pecial teachers of class 
Ele Sec- | school in in room textbooks,| tion 
men- | ondary | build- school | school agi ——. of 
Leacuers 
tary grades | ings and other} pupils 
grades expenses 
1 2 3 4 | 3 6 | a 8 9 10 
WASHINGTON 
WISCONSIN 
Stevens Point P.S. 9 7 1 1, 350 $2t4 $210 


Group IV.—CITIES OF 2,500 TO 9,999 POPULATION IN 1940 


CALIFORNIA 


ILLINOIS 

Villa Park P.S. 29 27 2 | $2, 666 $1,151 | $1,891 
MICHIGAN 

Sturgis: P. Bil 13 1 725 73 212 
MINNESOTA 

OHIO 

Hillsboro. _....-.--- P. 8. 13 12 1 1, 224 100 245 

WISCONSIN 


‘6 Part-time. 
17 See mentally deficient (table 19). 
1¢T wo children reported as being instructed in the home, by teacher of the delicate 
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Table 14.—Personnel, finance, and instructional organization for DEAF AND HARD. 
OF-HEARING children in special schools and classes in city school systems, 1939-40. 


Grovur I.—CITIES OF 100,000 POPULATION OR MORE IN 1940 


ENROLLMENT EXPENDITURES IN- 
STRUCTION (EXCLUDING 
Aver- SUPERVISION) 
umber housed) age | Num- 
with normal — daily 
City and extent | children in— |, uigeq | Total jattend-| Special | 
Hard-of-hearing) in room |Salaries 
special PUPUS | toachers| of | 
Ele- ‘ n in “\text books, 
men- S¢ee-_| school | | school Toom | supplies 
tary build- | teachers) ther oun 
grades | ings! | Pp 
grades | expenses 
1 2 3 4 5 6 | 1 | 8 9 | 10 
ALABAMA 
CALIFORNIA 
Di 51 122 16 | 36,740 $3, 289 | $17,313 
Los Angeles.....--. 62, 324 9 | 20, 900 236 
Sacramento. 21 21 10 
San Francisco. 298 | 222 520 5 | 12,512 
COLORADO 
H. H. 41 20 61 338 | 4| 6,580 | 
Connecticut | 
Dd 6 5 10 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago -H.H 524 180 704 652 | 
H. H. 7 6 | 3,002 |..-......:. 428 
INDIANA | 
i. 28 45 13 | 1 1,869 | 
H. H. 166 238 }....... | 3} 4,172 
Iowa | 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA \ 
| 
New Orleans. D.| 16 8 24 | 20 2) 3,233 


1 All the children listed in this column are enrolled in pomog yg fy with additional pupils enrolled 


in secondary grades in the following cities: New Haven, Conn. 2; 


in. the total enrollment given in column 5. 
2 Enrollment not kept separately; same teacher teaches speech-defective and hard-of-hearing children. 


3 For grades 
Part-tim 

$1938 

6 Enrollment not given. 


only. 


etroit, Mich., 40. These are included 
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Table 14.—Personnel, finance, and instructional organization for DEAF AND HARD- 
OF-HEARING children in special schools and classes in city school systems, 1939-40— 
Continued 


Group I.—CITIES OF 100,000 POPULATION OR MORE IN 1940 


ENROLLMENT EXPENDITURES IN- 
STRUCTION (EXCLUDING 
aie 4 Aver- SUPERVISION) 
Number house: 7 e | Num- 
Num- 
with normal dally ber of 
City and children nm— | ponsea | Total jattend-| class- Special 
ness (D—Deaf, H. |_ Inumber| ance of | room eduip- | Trans- 
Hard-of-hearing) a enrolled| pupils |teachers “p> es} ment, | porta- 
Ele- in gy textbooks,| tion 
tary. | ondary | build- school | school teachers 
ary upils 
graries | Stades | ings expenses 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
MARYLAND 
45 45 36 3 | $7, 730 
Baltimore. .....---- {n. Hl 168 7 | 235 5| 8.736 
MASSACHUSETTS 
155 155 138 24 
Boston....-------- { H.H.| 251 251 5 
Worcester......... 4| 66 
MICHIGAN 
D.-H. 1199 1 296 262 35 | 82, 382 2,314 10, 510 
H.H.| 26 j-.......]........ 25 18 | 
MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis----- D.-H. H. 73 112 96 812 | 19,085 38 2, 063 
MISSOURI 
NEw JERSEY 
Newark........- D.-H. H. 108 741 
Paterson..........- a 189 1, 946 
NEw YORK 
23 19 1, 375 709 420 
492 426 57 |192, 977 303 771 
41 29 434 | 8, 223 484 1,373 


1 All the children listed in this column are enrolled in elementary grades with - *“- pupils enrolled 
in secondary grades in the following cities: New Haven, Conn., 2; Detroit, Mich., 40. These are included 
in the total enrollments given in column 5. 

‘ Part time. 

51938 data. 

7 Includes high school. 

* Plus 1 part-time teacher. 

* Plus 5 teachers who teach both lip-reading and speech; see speech-defective. (table 15). 
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Table 14.—Personrel, finance, and instructional organization for DEAF AND HARD- 
OF-HEARING children in special schools and classes in city school systems, 1939-40— 
Continued 


Grovp I.—CITIES OF 100,000 POPULATION OR MORE IN 1940—Continued 


ENROLLMENT EXPENDITURES FOR _IN- 
STRUCTION (EXCLUDING 
Aver- SUPERVISION) 
Number housed| age 
Num- Num- 
City and extent of deaf- | With normal | “}o,, daily | ber of 
ness (D—Deaf; H. H.— | Children in— | ponsea class- T 
Hard-of-hearing) in ance of | room |Salaries| | Trans- 
ial enrolled} pupils |, f class-|, ment, | porta- 
Ele- spec in teachers|or text books. tion 
men- | | sehoot | schoot | 200M supplies] ‘or 
tary ~ in | and other] pupils 
grades er Bs expenses 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
32 32 26 3 | $5,652 $647 $237 
18 18 15} 1 | 2,160 245 
Canton 24 24 22 2 4, 180 227 95 
Cincinnati 16 63 7 | 16,045 2 976 
Cleveland.........f{, = 178 23 «| 56,137 3, 946 2, 158 
Columbus 42 396 | 198 | 1, 866 
Dayton 59 7 936 1, 580 
Toledo.......------ 4 } | 16,085 
Youngstown 13 13 10 2 
OREGON 
Portland D.-H. H 7 35 26 4 
PENNSYLVANIA 
s 169 141 691 2, 925 
a. 27 24 1 2,040 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
H.H 219 47 266 239 1 2, 136 318 
UTAH 
Salt Lake H. 92 1 168 
VIRGINIA 
D. 13 12 1 1,914 49 |........ 
Richmond......... {ui 9 9 1 | 195 
WASHINGTON 
D. 52 33 5 
D. 48 46 39 
‘ Part-time. 
at addition 1 part-time teacher receiving $79 is reported as instructing 3 home-bound hard-of-hearing 
children. 
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Table 14.—Personnel, finance, and instructional organization for DEAF AND HARD- 
OF-HEARING children in special schools and classes in city school systems, 1939-40— 
Continued 


Group I.—CITIES OF 100,000 POPULATION OR MORE IN 1940—Continued 


ENROLLMENT EXPENDITURES FOR IN- 
STRUCTION (EXCLUDING 
umber hous 
City and extent of deaf- | with normal dae 
ness (D—Deaf; H. H.— | children in— | poyceqg | Total jattend-| icc Special 
Hard-of-hearing) in Dumber) anceof} |salaries| Cuip- | Trans- 
enecial enrolled| pupils teachers of clans ment. porta- 
Ele- pe in in textbooks, tion 
See- | school room 
men- | ondary | build- school | school teachers| SY _ of 
grades | ings 
“4 2 3 4 5 6 1 8 9 10 
WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee____-- D.-H. H. 18 |$36, 209 $1, 244 | $10, 448 
Group II.—CITIES OF 30,000 TO 99,999 POPULATION IN 1940 
CALIFORNIA 
|; D.-H. H. 10 16 12 1 | 
San Bernardino. ...H. H. 19 29 Vy 
ILLINOIS 
D. 9 1 1, 500 7 $34 
Moline__.....--- 11 9 1, 900 28 
Rockford 22 2 3, 887 66 147 
INDIANA 
East Chicago_-.D. a. 11 22 15 | (4) 
Evansville H.H. 64 | 64 |. - 1 1,800 | oi 
H. H. 546 43 589 579 1 1,800 
Iowa 
MAINE 
MASSACHUSETTS 
14 14 1 2 4,1 64 
H| 160. |. 1 | 1,340 
oxen (8) 1 1, 950 45 
H. H. 29 38 1 2, 000 20 
5 1938 data. 


¢ Enrollment not given. 

1 Teach speech-defective also. 

‘2 Includes junior college. 

13 In addition 3 homebound hard-of-hearin yore are reported as being instructed by the teacher of 
various handicaps, listed under crippled. he classroom teacher of the 1 hard-of-hearing child is also 
listed under crippled (table 16). 

4 See speech-defective (table 15). 

'8 See delicate (table 17). 

6 One full- and 1 part-time teacher. 

1’ Regular classroom teachers. 
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Table 14.—Personnel, finance, and instructional organization for DEAF AND HARD. 
OF-HEARING children in special schools and classes in city school systems, 1939-40— 


Continued 


Group II.—CITIES OF 30,000 TO 99,999 POPULATION IN 1940—Continued 


ENROLLMENT EXPENDITURES FOR _IN- 
STRUCTION (EXCLUDING 
ar 4 Aver- SUPERVISION) 
Number house age y 
Num- Num- 
" with normal daily 
af | children in— Total jattend- Special 
number} ance of equip- | Trans- 
Hard-of-hearing) in lenrolled| pupils |, Salaries inant rta- 
Ele- special |teachers)of class- textbooks 
Sec- | school 1 | school room 
ondary | build- | | schoo teachers SUPP 
grades | 8tades | ings expenses 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
MICHIGAN 
Battle Creek....D.-H. H. 1} $1, 575 $306 
Bay HE. 1 1,900 } sass 
Dearborn (Fordson Dis- 
Hamtramck - iH. 2 3, 650 592 
D.-H. H. 3,715 6 650 
H. H. 2] 3,203 j.......... 
H. 1| 1,553 = 
D.-H. H. 3,050 310 1, 598 
NEBRASKA 
D. 8 A | 4,000 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Manchester_........H. (8) (18) (1) 
NEw JERSEY 
YORK 
New Rochelle H. H. 30 1} 
Schenectady - -....----- D. 13 13 12 1 | 2,188 37 38 
OHIO 
TEXAS 
WASHINGTON 
D.-H. H. 21 |.-......- 1] 2,041 |..........]........ 
WISCONSIN 
28 28 |..------ 
Green 17 17 11 1,750 } 2, 641 269 
51938 data. 
1b Teach speech-defective also. 
18] part-time teacher receiving $450 is reported as instructing 12 home-bound hard-of-hearing children. 


19 See crippled (table 16). 
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Table 14.—Personnel, finance, and instructional organization for DEAF AND HARD- 
OF -HEA RING children in special schools and classes in city school systems, 1939-40— 
Continued 


Group II.—CITIES OF 30,000 TO 99,999 POPULATION IN 1940—Continued 


ENROLLMENT EXPENDITURES FOR_IN- 
STRUCTION (EXCLUDING 
‘ Aver- SUPERVISION) 
umber house 
Num- age Num- 
with normal daily 
Hard-of-hearing) in ance of! room |Salaries| |Trans- 
special enrolled) pupils teachers! of class-|, Porta- 
Ele- | gee. | textbooks,| tion 
men- | ondarv| build- school | school teachers mgeees, of 
tary eachers)and other| pupils 
grades | 8 gs expenses 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Wisconstn— Continued 
1 | $1,820 $13 $123 
17 16 2 
33 29 4 , 400 192 1, 928 
27 24 3 | 4,703 559 296 
2 a 118 300 
ll 9 2] 2,300 475 225 
16 14 2/ 3,092 621 301 
Grovp III.—CITIES OF 10,000 TO 29,999 POPULATION IN 1940 
CALIFORNIA | 
Richmond. -H. H. 19 | 26 1, 920 
San Leandro. 2 (19) (19) 
Santa H. H. 30 1, 080 
ILLINOIS | 
D.-H. H. 4 © 10 7 1 
INDIANA 
Bloomington. H.H. 66 30 96 % 800 $25 
H. 4 8 12 M1) 50 
Iowa | 
| 
| 
KANSAS 
MASSACHUSETTS 
West Springfleld_._..H. H. 64 497 |........ 
MICHIGAN 
Escanaba. .........- H. H. 1 
H. H. 3 1}........ 1 
H. H. ll 9 1 
Muskegon Heights_H. H. il 6 1 
Traverse City__....- H. H. 1 
MINNESOTA 
St. Cloud_--_.--- ---Ee 9 9 8 1 1, 200 751 119 
D.-H. H. 7 7 6 
WER sccuccres D.-H. H. 6 10 8 1 578 16 48 
‘ Part-time. 
51938 data. 


'® See crippled (table 16). 
2 ppg deaf a. listed with delicate for home instruction. 
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Table 14.—Personnel, finance, and instructional organization for DEAF AND HARD. 
OF-HEARING children in special schools and classes in city school systems, 1939-40— 


Continued 


Group III.—CITIES OF 10,000 TO 29,999 POPULATION IN 1940—Continued 


ENROLLMENT EXPENDITURES FOR _IN- 
STRUCTION (EXCLUDING 
Aver- SUPERVISION) 
Number house: age 
Num- Num- 
City and extent of deaf- ber Total ber of Special 
ness (D—Deaf; H. H.— hovsed her! ance 6 class- pone Tran 
Hard-of-hearing) in room |Salaries > 
special pupils class- ment porta- 
men- | ondary| build- | | school 
tary in feaeners!and other| pupils 
grades | & Bs expenses 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
NEw YorK 
Elyria__.........D.-H. |.......- 2] 3000 |..........]........ 
OREGON | 
WASHINGTON 
H. 4 3 
Vancouver___....D.-H. H. (33) 
WISCONSIN 
12 12 2] 2,296 263 $159 
dD. 2) 2,668 1, 628 208 
Fond du 11 9 2| 2,731 640 309 
Manitowoc__....-.-... D. 7 5 1| 1,400 60 134 
Marinette 7 6 1 
Shorewood ....H. H. 16 ]........ 1| 2,400 2 
Wausau weoesel. 32 | 23 4| 5,850 46 2, 154 
Wisconsin Rapids Dz. 7 6 1,225 488 4 
Group IV.—CITIES OF 2,500 TO 9,999 POPULATION IN 1940 
CALIFORNIA 
86 1 | $1, 300 $166 
WASHINGTON 
WISCONSIN 
Marshfield D.-H.H 41 37 6 | 9,225 5, 367 $153 
Rice Lake. D 10 9 1 1, 386 
‘Part-time. 16 One full-time and 1 part-time teacher. 
$1938 data. 2 Includes all 


"Teach speech-defective 


also. 


4 See speech-defective (table 15). 


grades. 
8 See mentally ¢ deficient (table 19). 
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Table 15.—Personnel, finance, and instructional organization for SPEECH-DEFEC- 
TIVE children in special schools and classes in city school systems, 1939-40 


Grovp I.—CITIES OF 100,000 POPULATION OR MORE IN 1940 


EXPENDITURES FOR INSTRUC- 


ENROLLMENT TION (EXCLUDING SUPERVI- 
SION) 
Number housed 
with normal chil- 
City dren 
Total room Salaries | ment, Trans- 
b teachers | of class- text- porta- 
enrolled room books tion of 
Elemen- | Second- | in school teachers | supplies,| pupils 
tary ar and other 
grades expenses 
1 2 3 7 5 6 7 8 
CALIFORNIA 
Long Beach... 237 18 255 1 
Los Angeles. 2, 998 664 3, 662 17 
Oakland... 1, 200 163 1, 363 3 
Sacramento. 686 3% 
San Diego___-- 207 12 
San Francisco. 2, 247 
COLORADO 
DIstRICT OF COLUMBIA 
LLINOIS 
INDIANA 
Iowa 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 
MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 
3, 613 23 
Cambridge_..-......-..-.----. 96 12 108 1 
146 8 154 1 
MICHIGAN 
7, 868 38 
991 1 
3919 34 
1, 586 12 26, 530 
554 3 $19 
Missouri 


1] full-time and 1 part-time teacher. 

2 Data not available. 

31938 data. 

‘In addition 15 speech-defective children are reported as being instructed in a special school building. 
‘These are included in column 4, 

5 Includes secondary grades. 
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Table 15.—Personnel, finance, and instructional organization for SPEECH-DEFECTIVE 
children in special schools and classes in city school systems, 1939-40—Continued 


Group I.—CITIES OF 100,000 POPULATION OR MORE IN 1940—Continued 


ENROLLMENT 


Number housed 


EXPENDITURES FOR INSTRUC- 
TION (EXCLUDING SUPERVI- 
SION) 


with normal chil- —— Special 
City dren room: — Trans- 
number of class- | men porta- 
enrolled teachers room texte tion of 
schoo! teachers ooks, pup’ 
Second- supplies, 
| and othe 
er expenses 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
NEW JERSEY 
Elizabeth () 1 
Jersey City 3, 741 9 
Newark 2, 952 ll 
Paterson (2) 1 
4, 584 914 
27, 153 38 
1, 485 5 
328 % 
643 2 
7. 708 26 
4, 566 6 
, 323 5 
RHODE ISLAND 
UTAH 
Salt Lake City. 268 56 324 1 
VIRGINIA 
Norfolk 254 1 
417 144 2, 700 
Tacoma 273 40 313 2 4,118 
WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee... 2, 994 248 2, 342 6 10, 656 204 


Group Il.—CITIES OF 30,000 TO 99,999 POPULATION IN 1940 


ARKANSAS 
Little Rock. 198 


CALIFORNIA 


3 Data not available 
¢ Enrollment not kept separately. 
7 See hard-of-hearing (table 14). 


10 


208 1 
(8) (7) (1) 
273 83 356 2 5,040 |.....----- $100 
San 170 58 228 
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Table 15.— Personnel, finance, and instructional organization for SPEECH-DEFECTIVE 
children in special schools and classes in city school systems, 1939-40—Continued 


Group II.—CITIES OF 30,000 TO 99,999 POPULATION IN 1940—Continued 


EXPENDITURES FOR INSTRUC- 
ENROLLMENT TION (EXCLUDING SUPERVI- 
SION) 
Number housed 
with normal chil- ie Special 
number of class- | men por 
schoo teachers pup: 
| 
grades | grades expenses 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Cauirornia—Continued 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Monica. 
Stockton. 
INDIANA 
East Chicago. 703 145 848 2 
298 7 305 1, 900 
Iowa 
Cedar Rapids 9 (9) (29) 
Davenport..................... 350 15 365 2 4, 600 
Dubuque. "65 5 303 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Lynn... 546 1 1, 580 
Watertown 1 1, 600 
MICHIGAN 
Dearborn (Fordson District) 367 59 426 1 
Lansing 18 18 1 1,995 
Missouri 
Springfield 467 467 | 
MONTANA 
Butte. 300 1 1,980 
NEw Yorr 
OHIO 
3 1938 data. 


¢ Enrollment not kept separately. 

1 See hard-of-hearing (table 14). 

§ Plus 13 children receiving home instruction, listed with crippled. 

*1 speech-defective child receiving home instruction, listed with crippled. 
1 See delicate (table 17). 

" Part-time continuation. 


464993°—42——.5 
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Table 15.—Personnel, finance, and instructional organization for SPEECH-DEFEC- 
TIVE children in special schools and classes in city school systems, 1939-40—Con. 


Group II.—CITIES OF 30,000 TO 99,999 POPULATION IN 1940—Continued 


EXPENDITURES FOR INSTRUC- 
ENROLLMENT TION (EXCLUDING SUPER- 
VISION) 
Number housed — Special 
City with normal chil- room equip- 
dren Total ences Salaries | ment, Trans- 
number of class- text- porta- 
enrolled room books, tion of 
Elemen- | Second- | in school teachers | supplies, | pupils 
tary ary , and other 
grades grades expenses 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
OKLAHOMA 
PENNSYLVANIA 
| 
Johnstown 486 72 558 1} $2,200 |._..._. 
Lancaster 642 103 745 1 1, 500 | 
621 1 4, 300 $24 
RHODE IsLAND 
SoutH CAROLINA | 
Charleston. | 44 1 1, 106 |.......... 
TEXAS | 
VIRGINIA 
Roanoke. 175 31 206 1 1, 260 
WISCONSIN 
Green Bay- (°) 2 3, 
Kenosha. 501 2 8, 
La Crosse 195 1 i, 
Madison... 484 4 
Oshkosh... 385 2 3, 
Racine......-. 753 3 4, 
Sheboygan. -- 318 2 2, 
Superior - - 434 2 3, 
Wert Alls... 231 1 1, 
Grovp III.—CITIES OF 10,000 TO 29,999 POPULATION IN 1940 
CALIFORNIA 
Compton. . 162 1 1, 600 |....... $100 
Eureka... 207 1 1, 860 
Palo Alto... ............-.----- 14 491 1 2,472 
Richmond. 171 1 2, 760 |..-.- | 
San Leandro. 278 (35) (33) 
San 202 2 | 
Santa 100 (?) ©) | 
INDIANA 
Bloomington...................| 65 16 81 , 800 $20 8 
6 3 9 16] (18) 
Iowa 


6Enrollment not kept separately. 
See hard-of-hearing (table 14). 

12 See mentally deficient (table 19). 

13 Teaches various ty: 


of handicap at school and in the home. 


4 Plus 3 speech-defective children listed with delicate for home instruction. 


See crippled(table 16). 
Part-time. 
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Table 15.—Personnel, finance, and instructional organization for SPEECH-DEFEC- 
TIVE children in special schools and classes in city school systems, 1939-40—Con. 


Group II.—CITIES OF 10,000 TO 29,999 POPULATION IN 1940—Continued 


EXPENDITURES FOR INSTRUC- 
ENROLLMENT TION (EXCLUDING SUPER- 
VISION) 
Number housed —— Special 
City with normal chil- room equip- 
dren Total teachers Salaries | ment, Trans- 
number of class- text- porta- 
enrolled room books, tion of 
Elemen- | Second- | in school teachers | supplies, | pupils 
tary ary - and other 
grades grades expenses 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
Albert Lea...................-- 120 30 150 1 
148 9 157 1 
239 48 287 2 
MONTANA 
New Yorr 
PENNSYLVANIA 
138 1 
130 1 
172 1 
West Chester. 98 4% 
WASHINGTON 
WISCONSIN 
200 3 203 1 31 
Fond du 287 2 | 
277 2 2, 750 186 50 
Stevens 196 1 1, 680 
189 189 1 1, 300 
142 46 188 1 1, 300 
Wisconsin Rapids 231 1 | 1, 300 231 3 


5 Includes secondary grades. 


6 Enrollment not kept separately. 
2 See mentally deficient (table 19). 
1 These children are reported as being enrolled in a special school building, 
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Table 15.—Personnel, finance, and instructional organization for SPEECH-DEFEC- 
TIVE children in special schools and classes in city school systems, 1939-40—Con. 


Group IV.—CITIES OF 2,500 TO 9,999 POPULATION IN 1940 


ENROLLMENT 


EXPENDITURES FOR INSTRUC- 
TION (EXCLUDING SUPER- 
VISION) 


Number housed Special 
City normal chil- equip- 
ren otal alaries | ment, Trans- 
number teachers of class- text- rta- 
enrolled room books, tion of 
Elemen- | Second- | in school teachers | supplies, | pupils 
tary ary and other 
grades grades expenses 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
CALIPORNIA 
(18) 
Daly City_.-. 90 90 1 
xmard.__..... 235 235 1 
Redwood-... 253 |. 253 1 
Roseville ___...- 28 28 2 
Santa Paula____ (*) 1 
Watsonville. 145 18 163 1 
149 1 
IDAHO 
Iowa 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MICHIGAN 
10 15 25 1 1,900 
MINNESOTA 
105 21 126 1 2, 000 
117 1 1, 300 41 
(2) 
2 (12) (12) 
1 (12) (12) 
WASHINGTON 
WISCONSIN 
Beaver 121 1 1,350 


6 Enrollment not kept separate 


2 See mentally deficient (table %. 


Part time. 
18 See crippled (table 16). 
1 See crippled (table 16). 


2 children listed for home instruction. 
1 child listed for home instruction. 
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Table 18.—Personnei, finance, and instructional organization for EPILEPTIC children 
in special schools and classes in city school systems, 1939-40 


BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1938-40 


Group I.—CITIES OF 100,000 POPULATION OR MORE IN 1940 


i=] 
EXPENDITURES FOR 
ENROLLMENT INSTRUCTION  (EX- 
TEACHERS SUPERVI- 
q | housed in receivin 
2 homein- | §§ 
| buildings | | Struction | | 
3s | ge| | BBE 
£38 28 ag |_ es |ag g S$ 
| 2] | 2 | 
z |B |< | & la 
1 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 il 12 13 
CALIFORNIA 
Oakland 7 6 Q@) (4) 
San 12 2 2 $764). 
CONNECTICUT 
ILLINOIS 
KENTUCKY 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit. 119 12 124 15, 632)... 4$20, 538 
NEw YorK 
(') 
1) 
CALIFORNIA 
Iowa 
MICHIGAN 
Battle Creek... 10). ...--]---.-- $500)... 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


1 See crippled (table 16). 


2 Part-time. 
3 See delicate (table 17). 


4 Includes $14,503 for transportation, 


5 See mentally deficient (table 19). 
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Table 18.— Personnel, finance, and instructional organization for EPILEPTIC children 
in special schools and classes in city school systems, 1939-40—Continued 


GrovpP II.—CITIES OF 30,000 TO 99,999 POPULATION IN 1940—Continued 


i=] 
EXPENDITURES FOR 
2 INSTRUCTION (EX- 
ENROLLMENT = oF 
CLUDING S8UPERVI- 
TEACHERS | 
23 | poused in Number | § | | 
3 5 
Pip ig £|3°| 2 | 
| £8) 2 | 2 | 323 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 il 12 13 
NEw JERSEY 
OHIO 
Group III.—CITIES OF 10,000 TO 29,999 POPULATION IN 1940 
CALIFORNIA 
NEw JERSEY 
Weehawken... 
Ono 
PENNSYLVANIA 
RHODE ISLAND 
Group IV.—CITIES OF 2,500 TO 9,999 POPULATION IN 1940 
CALIFORNIA 
NEW JERSEY 
PENNSYLVANIA 


1 See crippled (table 16). 

2 Part-time. 

3 See delicate (table 17). 

5 See mentally deficient (table 19). 

6$1 per hour. 

7 Taught by regular classroom teachers, after hours. 
§ Part-time, 75 cents per hour. 
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Table _19.—Personnel, finance, and instructional organization for MENTALLY 
DEFICIENT children in special schools and classes in city school systems, 1939-40 


Group I—CITIES OF 100,000 POPULATION OR MORE IN 1940 


EXPENDITURES FOR _IN- 
ENROLLMENT STRUCTION (EXCLUDING 
SUPERVISION) 
Average 
City with norma! Number a ten - | of class- equip- 
children housed | Total Salaries | ment, | Trans- 
inspecial] number of class- | text- | porta- 
Ele- school | enrolled room books, | tion of 
men- | Second- build- | in school teachers | supplies, | pupils 
tary ings! and other 
grades | Stades expenses 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
ALABAMA 
204 40 244 193 12] $16,420 
CALIFORNIA 
Long 116 1116 110 22, 400 
Los Angeles_- 1, 440 650 | 11,966 | | 4,367 3, 755 187 | 399, 7 $47, 107 | $14, 632 
Sacramento__ 128 119 9 17, 856 |.......... 833 
San Francisco. 866 286 142 1, 204 7 65 | 139, 275 2, 486 640 
CoLoRaDO 
CONNECTICUT 
375 341 22 44, 700 1, 338 1, 338 
176 432 22 45, 700 4,924 2, 908 
New Haven 420 50 280 7 630 35 70, 1,050 |..--.--- 
DELAWARE 
Wilmington 228 77 184 19 16, 018. | .. 
DIstRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 
Washington----.-.- 941 |. 157 1, 098 904 59 | 120,300 | 602, 148 |....____ 
GEORGIA 
414 206 619 457 30 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago-_... 3, 716 268 | 504,389 
Peoria_- 63 63 50 4 
INDIANA 
Indianapolis. 1, 040 1, 040 40 72, 394 1, 008 668 
Iowa 
Des 3 507 3 263 9135 3905 |......... 325 | 342,251 
Kansas 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville 340 340 287 17 
LOUISIANA 
New 220 220 200 18 
MARYLAND 
1,440 6, 995 4, 787 242 | 419, 547 8, 624 


1 All the children in this column are enrolled in elementary grades. 


Additional pupils are reported in 


secondary grades as follows: Long Beach, Calif., 10; Los Angeles, Calif., 311; Toledo, Ohio, 12; Waco, Tex., 5. 
These are included in the total enrollment given in column 5. 
2 Plus 1 part-time teacher. 


51938 da 
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Table 19.—Personnel, finance, and instructional organization for MENTALLY DEFI- 
CIENT children in special schools and classes in city school systems, 1939-40—Cont. 


Grovr I.—CITIES OF 100,000 POPULATION OR MORE IN 1940—Continued 


EXPENDITURES FOR INSTRUC- 


ENROLLMENT TION (EXCLUDING SUPER- 
VISION) 
Average 
Number housed daily | Number Special 
City bags | — Number attend- | of class- equip- 


ance of | room 
housed | Total pupils in| teachers Salaries | ment, | Trans- 


in special) number of class- text- porta- 
Ele- school | enrolled | S¢hoo room | books, | tion of 
pene Second-| build- | in school teachers | supplies, | pupils 
tary ar ings! and other 
grades | 8tades expenses 
1 2 3 4 5 6 1 8 9 10 
MASSACHUSETTS 
131 | $317, 665 
Cambridge 12 26, 653 
Fall 21 35, 322 
New Bedford--.---.-- 412 277 19 29, 940 
161 }......... 8 14, 219 
Worcester 458 35 70, 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit -..-..-.----- 2, 493 339 938 3,770 3, 572 166 | 387,491 11,490 | 24, 220 
MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis 698 1, 058 8 62} 127, 645 3, 776 
ae 375 26 307 708 531 35 66, 827 4, 287 3, 985 
MIssourRI 
Kansas City_.-..--- 533 533 24 4, 756 
St. 589 589 522 82} 83, 8, 156 
NEBRASKA 
Omaha... 110 92 5 4, 630 415 675 
NEw JERSEY 
Camden. 
Elizabeth... 
Jersey City_- 
Newark 
Paterson 
NEw 
Albany. 
Buffalo- 
New York... 
Rochester-_..- 
yracuse__ 
Utica. 
Yonkers 
NortH CAROLINA 
OHIO 
100 74 4 7, 458 631 215 
Cincinnati_- 5 1, 358 1, 134 62 | 158, 566 8, 517 3, 028 
Cleveland __ 2, 409 2,010 93 183, 809 2, 881 13, 116 
Dayton.-. 2 2, 498 2 15 
OKLAHOMA 


1 All the children in this column are enrolled in elementary grades. Additional pupils are reported in 
secondary grades as follows: Long Beach, Calif., 10; Los Angeles, Calif., 311; Toledo, Ohio, 12; Waco, Tex., 5. 
These are included in the total enrollment given in column 5. 

31938 data. 

4 Includes various types of handicap. 
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Table 19.—Personnel, finance, and instructional organization for MENTALLY DEFI- 
CIENT children in special schools and classes in city school systems, 1939-40—Cont. 


Grovp I.- CITIES OF 100,000 POPULATION OR MORE IN 1940—Continued 


EXPENDITURES FOR INSTRUC- 
ENROLLMENT TION (EXCLUDING SUPER- 
VISION) 
Average 
Number housed daily | Number Spectal 
City with normal | attend- | of class- 
children housed | Total Salaries | ment, | 
inspecial) number of class- text- porta- 
Ele- school | enrolled room books, | tion of 
‘ian Second-| build- | in school teachers | supplies, | pupils 
tary ar ings and other 
grades grades expenses 
1 2 3 7 5 6 7 8 9 10 
OREGON 
O68 |. 663 619 30 $53, 624 $1,173 
PENNSYLVANIA 
237 267 44 24 42,025 ____- 1,701 
Philadelphia______- 6, 201 |---.--- 2, 531 58, 732 6, 959 5362 | 5878, 056 $31, 696 3, 394 
Reading. 77 |....---- 166 243 200 11 24, 600 1,410 
153 125 9 15, 500 
RHODE ISLAND 
Providence 461 27 49, 765 |.....-.-.- 6 
TENNESSEE 
62 174 161 5 8,870 
TEXas 
Dallas. = 66 6 7, 576 
308 150 5M 9, 204 100 
UTAH 
Salt Lake City 85 142 227 185 7 12, 714 
VIRGINIA 
202 202 162 10 14, 442 292 |.......- 
WASHINGTON 
163 757 638 41 92, 062 
78 108 93 7 14, 840 
174 |e eee 305 217 12 23, 021 
WISCONSIN 
_- 49 88, 975 2, 397 2,318 
GROUP Il.—CITIES OF 30,000 TO 99,999 POPULATION IN 1940 
ARIZONA 
37 34 2 $2, 976 $90 
CALIFORNIA 
36 32 2 3,175 
Berkele 4 9, 570 
14 30 26 2 4, 240 


5 In addition, 1 teacher receiving an annual salary of $2,450 is reported as instructing 26 hospitalized men- 
tally deficient children. 
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Table 19.—Personnel, finance, and instructional organization for MENTALLY DEFI- 
CIENT children in special schools and classes in city school systems, 1939-40—Cont. 


Group II.—CITIES OF 30,000 TO 99,999 POPULATION IN 1940—Continued 


EXPENDITURES FOR INSTRUC- 
ENROLLMENT TION (EXCLUDING SUPER- 
VISION) 
Average 
City with normal | Number attend- | of class- equip- 
children housed | Total ony PR a Salaries | ment, | Trans 
in special] number of class- | _text- | porta- 
Ele- school | enrolled room books, | tion of 
men- Second-| build- | in school teachers | supplies, | pupils 
tar “ ings and other 
eae grades expenses 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
CALIFORNIA—Con, 
CoLoraDo 
CONNECTICUT 
Meriden_--_-_-------- 73 57 4 8, 229 $300 $184 
New Britain____---- 55 47 3 3, 884 | 
New London. -.---- 88 77 5 8, 236 480 51 
Norwalk......-..-- 56 |......... 3 4, 364 201 18 
Waterbury__.-._-.-- 189 141 8 15, 970 586 199 
West 60 52 3 4, 840 
ILLINOIS 
335 35 3 
4 
Danville. ___-- 71 47 4 
East St. Louis__--- 62 44 3 
17 10 1 
INDIANA 
Iowa 
128 L........- 7 11, 450 
Sioux City... 162 128 10 
KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
MAINE 
Portland 56 51 4 6, 700 239 269 
31938 data. 


6 Teach epileptics also. 

7 See speech-defective (table 15). 

$1 home-bound child reported as being instructed by home teacher of the delicate 
® Includes behavior problems. 

10 See delicate (table 17). 
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BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1938-40 


CIENT children in special schools and classes in city school systems, 1939-40—Con, 
Group II.—CITIES OF 30,000 TO 99,999 POPULATION IN 1940—Continued 
EXPENDITURES FOR INSTRUC- 
ENROLLMENT TION (EXCLUDING SUPERVI- 
SION) 
Number h 1 = Numbe 
Number house aily umber Speci 
pecial 
City with normal | Number attend- | of class- equip- 
children housed | Total Salaries | ment, | Trans- 
inspecial| number - ool of class- text- porta- 
Ele- school | enrolled room books, | tion of 
atien Second-| buiid- | inschool teachers | supplies, | pupils 
tary ary ings and other 
grades grades | expenses 
| 
1 2 8 a 5 6 7 8 9 10 
MASSACHUSETTS 
20 28 76 124 103 8] $14,635 
30 102 |.---- 6 
48 145 126 9 
99 | 225 203 15 30, 571 $359 
41 : i 111 107 7 14, 091 731 105 
164 i] 179 1 10 20, 332 617 740 
7 10, 998 
71 70 6 9, 520 |.-...22--- 56 
9 
87 76 6 8, 475 
MICHIGAN 
Battle Creek____--.- 210 16 22, 320 | 
Bay 98 9B 6 10, 500 
Dearborn (Fordson 
District) 130 45 175 151 7 14, 650 7 
Hamtramck - 168 44 212 138 5 8, 559 385 |_....- 
Highland Park 55 40 tt i 12, 837 1, 230 
Kson__.- 367 432 419 18 
Kalamazoo - 144 120 8 
Lansing.... 160 121 7 42, 320 
Saginaw 5|, 250 206 123 
Missouri 
MONTANA 
FB 4 6, 975 
85 |..-.....- 4 
16 1 1,600 
67 54 4 6,875 |..........|.....-.- 
102 88 8 17, 635 421 500 
88 72 6| 15,950 1,575 | 2, 500 
58 48 3 ; 651 |... ) 
1! In addition, 9 part-time teachers receiving a total amount of $580 are reported as instructing 9 mentally 
deficient home-bound children. 
12 Includes 1 part-time teacher. 
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Table 19.—Personnel, finance, and instructional organization for MENTALLY DEFI- 
CIENT children in special schools and classes in city school systems, 1939-40—Con. 


Group II—CITIES OF 30,000 TO 99,999 POPULATION IN 1940—Continued 
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EXPENDITURES FOR INSTRUC- 
ENROLLMENT TION (EXCLUDING SUPERVI- 
sION) 
Average 
Cit with normal | Number attend - | of class- equip- 
. children housed | Total bento 4 t bat ool Salaries | ment, | Trans- 
in special] number eacners! of class- | text- | porta- 
Ele- school | enrolled room books, | tion of 
- men Second-| build- | in school teachers | supplies, | pupils 
tas ar ings and other 
on Tis | stades expenses 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
NEw JERSEY—Con. 
East Orange--.-...--- 44 36 3 
Hobokes . 68 59 6 
I......... 2 
102 5 
North Bergen_..---- 1 
Orange - 63 60 4 
Passiac _- 105 91 7 
South Orange...--.- 1 
Union City....-...- 148 122 8 
West New York---- 4 
New 
54 113 108 9 
Elmira 138 98 8 
Jamestown 132 103 1% 
Mount Vernon 104 73 7 
New Rochelle 141 128 7 
Niagara Falls 305 244 14 
Poughkeepsie 102 77 4 
51 44 3 
Schenectady 291 219 16 
Troy: 
Lansingburg 
Union Dis- 
iet......-.- 42 42 33 2 4, 600 4798 34 
Watertown. 53 53 46 3 
White Plains. 87 160 133 9 
NortH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
Cleveland Heights_- 64 56 4 
East Cleveland 3 
-| 
Lakewood... 29 3 
Lorain__-.- 55 50 3 
Mansfield 57 48 3 
21 21 1 
Norwood = 32 
Springfield_. 93 67 4 
Steubenville__....--. 29 28 2 
OKLAHOMA 
1 1,150 135 180 
3 1938 data. 


13 In addition 1 full-time and 1 part-time teacher receiving a total amount of $1,577 reported as insstrncting 


mentally deficient home-bound children. 
4 Includes crippled and delicate. 


18 See crippled (table 16). 
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CIENT children in special schools and classes in city school systems, 1939-40—Con. 
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Group II.—CITIES OF 30,000 TO 99,999 POPULATION IN 1940—Continued 


EXPENDITURES FOR INSTRUC- 


ENROLLMENT TION (EXCLUDING SUPERVI- 
SION) 
ber housed 
Number house aily | of class- : 
City with normal | Number attend- | room ol 
children housed | Total teachers) salaries ment, | Trans- 
inspecial] number of class- | text- | porta- 
Ele- school | enrolled room books, | tion of 
mans Second-| build- | in school teachers | supplies, | pupils 
tary = ings! and other 
grades | 8tades expenses 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown 152 152 137 9 $17, 550 $650 
Altoona —___- 224 308 224 14 23, 510 1, 804 $269 
Bethlehem 28 39 35 3 6, 350 
Easton__ | 188 ) 173 |........- 8 15,400 
Harrisburg __---- email 134 186 320 14 23, 213 2, 258 584 
Hazleton | 18 13 1 2, 100 105 740 
Lancaster 15 124 139 110 7 15, 350 1, 186 
McKeesport | 60 59 4 563 99 
New Castle__. 70 64 5 9, 400 652 |......_. 
Williamsport. 55 |--.-.-.- 55 50 3 4, 300 103 39 
56 |........ 45, 101 95 6 10, 000 821 
RHODE ISLAND 
Cranston........---  peeeeee 50 45 3 5, 736 143 87 
SoutH CAROLINA 
TEXAS 
VIRGINIA 
Newport News 
Petersburg. ____- 
Portsmouth... 
WASHINGTON 
Everett............- 103 114 102 7 9, 475 190 
WISCONSIN 
Eau Claire- 39 39 3 3,900 
Green Bay. 34 24 2 3, 510 452 74 
Kenosha.--- 116 86 74 8, 744 426 1, 529 
La Crosse___ 52 49 3 6, 150 
Madison..-- 109 88 5 9, 900 216 2,117 
Oshkosh-. 62 46 3 4, 589 538 432 
Racine____-- 66 62 5 9, 902 384 467 
Sheboygan snes 47 23 |...--22.. 70 62 3 3, 957 802 665 
48 66 52 4 7, 490 182 2, 134 
West Allis__- 32 32 30 2 3, 216 | Sen 


' All the children listed in this column are in elementary grades. Additional pupils are reported in 
secondary grades as follows: Long Beach, Calif., 10; Los Angeles, Calif., 311; Toledo, O 
5. 


3 1938 data 


+ Includes behavior problems. 


These are included in the total enrollment given in column 5. 


io, 12; Waco, Tex., 
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Table 19.—Personnel, finance, and instructional organization for MENTALLY DEF 'I- 
CIENT children in special schools and classes in city school systems, 1939-40—Con. 


Grovp III.—CITIES OF 10,000 TO 29,999 POPULATION IN 1940 


EXPENDITURES FOR INSTRUC- 
ENROLLMENT TION (EXCLUDING SUPERVI- 
SION) 
Average 
City with normal Number attend- | of class- equip- 
children housed | Total Ay Salaries | ment, | Trans- 
in special] number of class- text- porta- 
Ele- school | errolled room books, | tion of 
nant Second-| build- | in school teachers | supplies, | pupils 
tary ar ings and other 
grades | 8tades expenses 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
CALIFORNIA 
Palo Alto (17) 
Richmond 56 
San Gabriel 11 7 1 
CONNECTICUT 
31 
32 
East Hartford _- 2 
Middletown_ 3 
Naugatuck. 1 
4 
Torrington 3 
Wallingford 1 
ILLINOIS 
Sterling (District 
INDIANA 
Bloomington 61 61 44 2 2, 325 2, 000 }......-- 
Iowa 
16 35 22 2 
KANSAS 
10 30 |....-.--- 2 
KENTUCKY 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Amesbury - 1 1, 000 
35 |-...----| 2 2, 450 
Beverly | 3 6, 300 
Braintree. | 3 5, 400 
Dedham... 26 2 2, 400 
Easthampton. l 1, 050 
Fairhaven. 21 1, 375 
Gardner. 1 1, 500 


31938 data. 
18 See crippled, table 16. 
aa F dng teachers receiving a total of $380 were reported as instructing 4 mentally deficient home-bound 
ren. 
17 Thirteen mentally deficient home-bound children reported as being instructed by home teacher of deli- 


cate. 
18 Seven mentally deficient home-bound children reported as being instructed by home teacher of delicate. 


Table 19.—Personnel, finance, and instructional organization for MENTALLY DEFI- 
CIENT children in special schools and classes in city school systems, 1939-40—Con. 
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Group III.—CITIES OF 10,000 TO 29,999 POPULATION IN 1940—Continued 


EXPENDITURES FOR INSTRUC- 


ENROLLMENT TION (EXCLUDING SUPERVI- 
SION) 
Average 
City with norma! Number attend- | of class- equi 
children housed | Total Salaries Trans- 
inspecial| number eachers! of class- | _text- | porta- 
Fle- school | enrolled room books, ! tion of 
“",,. |Second-| build- | in school teachers | supplies, | pupils 
men- pup! 
tory ary ings and other 
grades grades expenses 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
MASSACHUSETTS— 
Continued 
Greenfield 
Leominster 
Lexington_. 
Marlboro__- 
Methuen... 
3 


North Adams 
North Attleboro. 
Peabody 


Marquette 
— Clemens. - -- 


Royal 
Sault Ste. Marie. 
Traverse 


MINNESOTA 


Winona_-. 


MIssourRI 


MONTANA 


Great 
NEBRASKA 


Norfolk 


51 


4 1938 data, 


| | 
57 50 5, 550 500 
32 29 3,300 68 208 
Wakefield. 28 27 3, 600 
Webster. _........-- 18 14 
Wellesley __.-------- 17 13 1,350 }...... 
Weymouth. | 52 43 6, 600 198 
MICHIGAN 
Holland 43 41 3, 100 
15 15 12 1,300 | 
48 39 4,326 
Owosso | 32 27 2, 625 60 | 
River Rouge._-....- | 2, 500 41 
49 39 4,270 429 
38 38 27 2,850 
| 
Albert Lea.....-..-- 8 | 14 2,650 
Faribault 9 | 18 | 27 24 3, 135 69 21 
Mankato. 54 45 4, 970 40 220 
107 88 9, 324 277 496 
St. 32 27 3, 380 182 690 
South St. Paul_..._- 50 68 53 6, 524 457 
Virginia. ll 32 28 
cote: 44 | 76 63 7, 583 615 77 
Jefferson City...._. 25 56 51 2 
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Table 19.—-Personnel, finance, and instructional organization for MENTALLY DEFI- 
CIENT children in special schools and classes in city school systems, 1939-40—Con. 


Group III.—CITIES OF 10,000 TO 29,999 POPULATION IN 1940—Continued 


EXPENDITURES FOR INSTRUC- 
ENROLLMENT TION (EXCLUDING SUPERVI- 
SION) 
Average 
City with norm Number attend- | of class- equip- 
children housed | Total teachers| Salaries | ment, | Trans- 
in special} number of class- text- porta- 
Ele- school | enrolled room books, | tion of 
men- Second-} build- | in school teachers | supplies, | pupils 
tary ary ings and other 
grades grades expenses 
3 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
NEw HAMSPHIRE 
1 
7 3 
20 15 1 
3 
NEw JERSEY 
Belleville. 2 
Burlington. 2 
Carteret. _..... 1 
Englewood-- 3 
Garfield _ -._.......- 1 
Gloucester City...-- 1 
Hackensack 5 
Hawthorne... 1 
Linden... 4 
! 
Long Branch 3 
Lyndhurst 4 
Millville... 2 
Morristow 5 
Neptune (P. O. 
Ocean 35 35 31 3 
Nutley. .......-...- 14 12 1 
Pennsauken (P. O. 
Merchantville) - -- 1 
Pleasantville.......- 1 
Rahway. .-....-..-.- 6 
Rutherford_.....-.- 1 
South River_. 1 
Summit--.. 1 
Teaneck _. 1 
Union 2 
Vineland 4 
1 
Westfield __.....-.- 2 
West Orange.-....- 1 
NEw YorK 
Corning (District 
23 20 2 
Endicott _........-- 18 17 1 
Floral Park........- 31 25 2 
27 2 
Glen Cove__......-- 19 17 1 
Glens Falls_......-- 14 10 1 
Gloversville. 31 26 2 
Hempstead-_.-.....-- 48 33 2 
| eee 48 37 3 
Kingston. _.....-.-- 16 12 1 
Lackawanna 17 10 1 
Little Falls_ 28 23 2 
Lockport. -_-- 43 33 2 
17 14 1 
Massena. ___.....--- 24 16 1 
36 24 2 
Ogdensburg. 33 
TTR 30 26 2 
1 


41938 data, 
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CIENT children in special schools and classes in city sch 
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systems, 1939-40—Con. 


Group 111.—CITIES OF 10,000 TO 29,999 POPULATION IN 1940—Continued 


EXPENDITURES FOR INSTRUC- 


ENROLLMENT TION (EXCLUDING SUPERVI- 
SION) 
Number housec daily | Number 
Special 
h normal attend- | of class- 
City with Number equip- 
children housed | Total Salaries | ment, | ‘Trans- 
in special! number of class- | text porta- 
Ele- | school | enrolled room books, | tion of 
Second-| build- | in school teachers | supplies, | pupils 
tary ary ings and other 
grades grades expenses 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
NEw York-— Con. 
28 23 2 
Peekskill. 18 17 1 
Plattsburg 318 | 
Port Chester .._.-- | 73 nee 116 99 6 
Valley Stream. 18 16 1 
NortH CAROLINA 
OHIO 
3 3, 025 179 |... 
Cambridge ---...--- 1 1, 500 
Chillicothe - 1 1,405 50 
Cuyahoga Falls __- 1 
Findlay.....-...-..-- 2 2, 844 58 119 
Fostoria___- 1 1,510 
Garfield Heights (P. 

O. Cleveland) 1 1,000 91 
Massillon — 73 63 1 1,350 j.........- 254 
New Philadelphia_ 20 18 1 
Parma (P. O. Cleve- 

Shaker Heights (P. 

O. Cleveland) -.--- 14 12 1 1, 200 
Struthers. ......---- 28 (15) 
46 37 215 

32 25 1 1, 500 66 201 
35 32 3 5, 150 
21 17 1 1, 550 
30 |_...----- 2 3, 200 
41 31 1% 2, 600 
65 59 4 5, 500 
17 15 1 1, 400 
Chambersburg 2 2, 900 
Charleroi. 18 1 1, 200 
Coatesville... __.-- 49 40 3 4,700 
Conshohocken 16 1 1,100 
Dunmore... 51 48 3 5, 250 
Ellwood City____--- 33 30 2 2, 400 
Greensburg 36 |--.-.--- 4 2 2, 400 
Lebanon__--- 42 34 3 4, 750 
3 1938 data. 


9 Includes behavior problems. 
15 See crippled (table 16). 

19 See blind and partially seeing (table 13). 
20 In addition 2 mentally deficient Lome-bound children reported as being instructed by home teacher of 


he delicate. 


| 
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‘Yable 19.-— Personnel, finance, and instructional organization for MENTALLY DEFI- 
CIENT children in special schools and classes in city school systems, 1939-40—Con. 


Group III.—CITIES OF 10,000 TO 29,999 POPULATION IN 1940—Continued 


EXPENDITURES FOR INSTRUC- 
ENROLLMENT TION (EXCLUDING SUPERVI- 
SION) 
Average 
daily | Number Special 
City childien Number attend- | of class- equip- 
housed | Total | anceof | room | Salaries |} ment, | Trans- 
in special] number |pupils in| teachers| of class- text- porta- 
Ele- school | enrolled school room books, | tion of 
nen Second-| build- | in school teachers | supplies, | pupils 
tary ary ings and other 
grades grades | expenses 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 | 8 | 9 | 20 
PENNSYLVANIA— 
Continued 
Monessen 29 29 2 $3,000 
Mount Carmel ____- ouenaéduanes 19 19 17 1 1, 500 $500 |.....-- 
New Kensington 1120 18 21] 21,200 
Oil City 18 14 1 1, 800 
| I......-.. 42 43, 450 
Turtle Creek___.__. 14 | 14 13 1 1, 570 
20 |...-- 20 18 1 1, 500 
Warren. 4h 44 3 4, 800 
45 |...--..- 3 3, 800 
15 12 1 1, 150 
West | 34 25 2 3, 100 
18 |-- 18 1 1, 997 
RHODE ISLAND 
Central Falls. 108 | 101 RS 6 8,460 | 
Johnston. 16 2216 2] 221,500 | 
VERMONT | 
28 24 2 2, 636 
WASHINGTON 
Bellingham 1 1,800 |_....- 
Longview 30 |....----- 2 
Olympia..._...-.- 34 30 2 3, 510 970 85 
Port 13 12 1 1,800 65 j..... 
rakima \Viwwasnnaen 100 87 5 8, 300 256 162 
WISCONSIN 
Appleton. 53 45 3 
Beloit 34 32 2 
Cudahy............- 13 12 1 
Fond du Lac._....__| 46 40 3 
2 
Manitowoc. 27 21 2 
Marinette 37 33 2 
Shorewood 16 12 1 
South Milwaukee___ 47 40 2 
Stevens Point______- 26 22 2 
Two Rivers.......-- 25 20 2 
Waukesha_-_......-- 37 29 2 
54 41 3 
Wauwatosa.._____-- 27 24 2 
Wisconsin Rapids-- 18 16 1 
WYOMING 
68 3 5, 001 44 79 


4 Various types of handicap. 
2 Includes 1 part-time teacher. ; 
, 2 - a 1 part-time teacher receiving $1 per hour reported as instructing 1 mentally deficient home- 
ound child. 
-_ In addition | part-time teacher receiving $300 is reported as instructing 3 mentally deficient home-bound 
children. 
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Table 19.—Personnel, finance, and instructional organization for MENTALLY DEFI- 
CIENT children in special schools and classes in city school systems, 1939-40—Continued 


Group IV.—CITIES OF 2,500 TO 9,999 POPULATION IN 1940 


EXPENDITURES FOR IN- 
ENROLLMENT STRUCTION (EXCLUDING 
SUPERVISION) 
Average 
housed —, Special 
Cit: with normal | Number atten | of class- equip- 
J children ‘housed | ‘Total om of teachers | Salaries — Trans- 
inspecial, number |PU eachers | of class- books, | Porta: 
Ele- school |enrolled | 5° room | supplies, | tion of 
men- )Second-| build- | in school teachers | sndother| Pupils 
wat ings expenses 
grades 
| 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 | 9 10 
CALIFORNIA 
1 1, 250 $165 |........ 
1 1, 200 
Southington. 40 36 2 2, 800 200 
ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 
Iowa 
MAINE 
MASSACHUSETTS 
13 2 3, 400 
16 13 1 1, 200 
Barnstable__._-__._- 13 23 19 2 2, 800 372 $73 
32 32 26 2 2,300 
15 15 13 1 1, 200 
16 16 13 1 1, 125 |..........]..-...-- 
15 1 1, 300 275 
12 12 ll 1 See 
. 44 44 39 3 3, 740 66 15 
Mansfield___. 14 14 9 1 
Montague ___ 30 30 27 2 3, 165 
Nantucket. 14 i 1,100 
Orange__... 18 1 950 
Reading 15 1 1, 500 143 
Rockland 15 15 12 1 1, 100 110 
16 1 950 75 33 
Somerset... 15 15 13 1 
Spencer___. 16 14 1 
Stoughton. __....... 17 2 16 1 1, 500 75 65 
4 Various types of handicap. 
* Each of these cities reported 1 mentally deficient home-bound child as being instructing 4 home teachers. 
Carmel reported 1 teacher receiving $114, Chino and E] Segundo reported these children as eing instructeg 


by the home teacher of the delicate. 
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Table 19.—Personnel, finance, and instructional organization for MENTALLY DEFI- 
CIENTchildren in special schools and classes in city school systems, 1939-40—Continued 


Group IV.—CITIES OF 2,500 TO 9,999 POPULATION IN 1940—Continued 


EXPENDITURES IN- 
ENROLLMENT STRUCTION (EXCLUDING 
SUPERVISION) 
Average 
City with norma Number attend- | of class- equip- 
children housed | Total —e texchers| Salaries | ment, | Trans- 
in special! number eachers| of class- | text- | porta- 
Ele- school | enrolled : room books, | tion of 
men Second-! build- | inschool teachers | supplies, | pupils 
tar ary ings and other 
gra expenses 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
MICHIGAN 
ee 13 13 12 1 
9 | 1 
Kingsford..........- 17 1 
Lapeer.............- 23 23 18 1 
Rochester........... 15 15 14 1 
Wakefield 15 15 14 1 
Zeeland............. 9 9 8 1 
MINNESOTA 
15 14 1 
Crookston. 13 13 10 1 
Bly.......-.<. 21 2 
Falls... 31 2 
Little Falls. 17 17 15 1 
Moorhead... -......-- 15 15 12 1 
Nashwauk.......... 10 10 8 1 
New Ulm........--. 14 1 
Owatonna. 10 8 1 
White Bear Lake... 14 14 13 1 
MIssouURI 
20 19 1 1, 050 
NEw JERSEY 
2423 18 
Haddon Heights. 1 
1 
North Arlineton._.- 9 8 1 
North Plainfield___. 1 
Somerville. 16 13 1 
Totowa (P.O. 
New York 
1 1, 650 
Canajoharie_.. 1 1, 325 
Dansville....... 1 1, 600 
1 1, 550 
1 1, 275 
es 1 1, 625 
Frankfort_...... 2 3, 200 
Great Neck... 1 2, 865 |. 
Greenport__... 1 1, 550 
Lancaster_.. 1 2, 000 
Le Roy..... 1 1, 725 
Medina 1 1, 766 
Monticello... 1 1, 500 
ewar 1 1,175 
North Tarrytown... 2 4, 600 
Penn Yan..........-. 2 2, 700 
Saranac Lake..._._- 1 1, 525 
1 2, 200 
3 4,770 
1 1, 600 
NortH CAROLINA 


child 


464993 °—42.- 


%In addition 1 home teacher receiving $2 


8 


49 is reported as instructing 1 mentally deficient home-bound 
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Group IV.—CITIES OF 2,500 TO 9,999 POPULATION IN 1940—Continued 
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EXPENDITURES FOR _IN- 
ENROLLMENT STRUCTION (EXCLUDING 
SUPERVISION) 
Average 
City wit ‘normal | Number attend- | of class- equip- 
children housed | Total toon by Pas on Salaries | ment, | Trans- 
in special: number ety of class- text- porta- 
Ele- school | enrolled room books, | tion of 
men- Second-| build- | in school teachers | supplies. | pupils 
tary ary ings and other, 
grades grades expenses 
1 2 3 | 5 6 7 8 | 9 10 
NortH DAKOTA | 
OHIO 
Jackson 27 23 1 1, 500 
Nelsonville. 12 11 1 1, 026 $200 
Ravenna. | 22 18 1 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Clearfield 1 1, 200 186 
--| 1 1, 200 561 
Darby. 1 1, 600 50 $50 
East Stroudsburg 20 1 1, 660 
Etna 13 |... 41 41, 200 
Lansdale__.....___- 37 32 2 3, 600 
Midland. 34 26 2 3, 050 250 
1 1, 500 
38 36 2 3, 200 
60 51 3 5, 304 600 130 
1 1, 600 150 
10 1 1, 500 150 
17 12 1 950 432 |........ 
15 14 1 1, 400 50 |...----- 
15 |........- 1 
18 17 1 1, 500 135 |.--.._-- 
14 10 1 1, 300 760 j.....--- 
RHODE ISLAND 
SoutH DaKoTA 
WASHINGTON 
38 
uyallup. 
30 |- 
WISCONSIN 
Chippewa Falls_____ 12 12 ll 1 1, 100 ee 
Marshfield 10 10 8 1 1,10; | #21........ 
_- 14 ll 1 2, 000 
Menomonie__..-_._- 12 12 10 1 1, 266 24 
Merrill. 17 1 1,495 350 
Neenah. ............ 15 15 13 1 1,550| 4 
4 Various types of handicap. 
35 See behavior problems (table 20). 
36 3 mentally deficient home-bound children reported as being instructed by home teacher of the crippled. 
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Table 20.—Personnel, finance, and instructional organization for TRUANTS OR BE- 
HAVIOR PROBLEMS in special schools and classes in city school systems, 1939-40 


Grovp I.—CITIES OF 100,000 POPULATION OR MORE IN 1940 


EXPENDITURES IN- 


ENROLLMENT STRUCTION (EXCLUDING 
SUPERVISION) 
Aver- 
Number housed) Number housed age 
City with normal | in specialschool | | daily Salaries 
children uildings attend-| FOOM lor class-| CAUIP- | rans. 
number anes teach- ment orta- 
enrolled ers teach- textbooks, es of 
Ele- |Second-| Ele- \second- ers pupils 
mentary) ary |mentary) ary 
grades | grades | grades | grades expense 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 il 
ALABAMA 
CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles_._-.- 280 36 | 1,082] 1,294) 2,692 109 |270, 730 $47, $11, 178 
San Diego.......- 70 1 75 
DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 
Washington-_.-_..- 95 65 97 |....-.-- 257 161 13 | 29, 700 666 |....._.- 
GEORGIA 
ILLINOIS 
3,086 1,043 | 1,016 100 |276, 553 15,959 | 22, 783 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 
MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MICHIGAN 
307 |_...---- 73, 596 5, 445 6, 941 
MINNESOTA 
1 75 
10 | 16,021 |-........- 58 
NEW JERSEY 
Camden.-... 55 
Elizabeth. 
Jersey City 
Newark... 
Paterson. 31 27 


11938 data, 
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Group I.—CITIES OF 100,000 POPULATION OR MORE IN 1940—Continued 


fosne and instructional organization for TRUANTS OR 
EMS in special schools and classes in city school systems, 


EXPENDITURES FOR IN- 
ENROLLMENT STRUCTION (EXCLUDING 
SUPERVISION) 
] Aver- 
ity with norma! n special schoo Total aily room |Salaries| equi 
§ as quip- | Trans- 
children buildings number — teach- | ofclass-| ment, rta- 
enrolled ers tion of 
Ele- |Second-| Ele- |Second-| ./" teach- | supplies, | pupils 
mentary) ary |mentary, ary | School re = 
grades | grades | grades | grades expenses 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 ll 
NEW YORK 
Tak. 271 221 13 |$48, 969 ].......... $5, 501 
Cincinnati 9 | 14,628 $1,829 
Columbus..--- 15 | 31,054 3,129 865 
OREGON 
Portland. _..-...- $0 |........ 52 50 4 6, 854 (2) 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia. ___-|}.-...-..|_--.--.- ft 790 520 34 82, 620 5, 739 8, 429 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
45 22 67 48 2 2, 010 600 
VIRGINIA 
Richmond... 4 7, 253 188 }........ 
WASHINGTON 
367 129 496 249 14) 21,963 
j....... 30 30 | 1,890 
Grovp II.—CITIES OF 30,000 TO 99,999 POPULATION IN 1940 
CALIFORNIA 


ILLINOIS 
Joliet 


Cedar Rapids-.-- 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Missouri 
St. Joseph 


15 


15 


12 


25 


2 See mentally deficient (table 19). 


+ Various types of handicapped, see delicate (table 17). 


2) 


183 


| | | 
OF 84 24 | $4, 400 $1, 319 $62 
Iowa 
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Table 20.—Personnel, fone and instructional organization for TRUANTS OR 
BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS in special schools and classes in city school systems, 
1939-40—Continued. 


Group 11.—CITIES OF 30,000 TO 99,999 POPULATION IN 1940—Continued 


EXPENDITURES FOR IN- 


ENROLLMENT STRUCTION (EXCLUDING 
SUPERVISION) 
| Aver- 
ity with normal n special schoo! aily ; 
children buildings |,,7°tal | attena-| | Salaries! equip- | Prans. 
enrolled} ers room textbooks, 
Fle- |Second-| Ele- |Second-| teach- | supplies, | pupils 
school ers | and other| PUP 
mentary ary (mentary) ary expenses 
grades | grades | grades | grades pe 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 il 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEW JERSEY 


Atlantic City.--- 53 34 2 
West New York-.- TF 
SouTH CAROLINA 
VIRGINIA 


Group II.—CITIES OF 10,000 TO 29,999 POPULATION IN 1940 


NEW JERSEY | 


OREGON 


Group IV.—CITIES OF 2,500 to 9,999 POPULATION IN 1940 


Iowa 
North DAKotTa 
Jamestown... .--- 13 |.......- (2) 
OREGON 


11938 data. 
2 See mentally deficient (table 19). 
4 Teaches speech defective also. 


— 

| | | | 
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BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1938-40 


Table 21.—Personnel, finance, and instructional organization for MENTALLY 
GIFTED children in special schools and classes in city school systems, 1939-40 


Group I.—CITIES OF 100,000 POPULATION OR MORE IN 1940 


ENROLLMENT EXPENDITURES FOR IN- 
STRUCTION (EXCLUD- 
ING SUPERVISION) 
with normal class- 

City children | Special 
number upils | teachers Salaries | equipment, 
enrolled of class- textbooks, 

Elemen- | Second- | in school room supplies, 
tary ar teachers | and other 
grades grades expenses 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
ALABAMA 
Birmingham... 109 |...-.----- 109 96 3 
CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles 614 614 570 21 46,940 
MASSACHUSETTS 
1212 |.........- 22 45,030 
NEw YORK 
65 65 |-.-------- 24 7,120 
HIO 
Cleveland__........---------- 592 670 1, 262 1, 168 22 58, 482 3 $1,071 
Grove Ll. -CITIES OF 30,000 POPULATION TO 99,999 IN 1940 
MICHIGAN | 
Battle 62 |.........- 2 $2,700 
164 164 147 5 8,680 | 
NEw York 
Niagara Fails. 30 | 39 37 2 
OuI0 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown 166 159 5 9, 950 
Grove IIIl.—CITIES OF 10,000 TO 29,999 POPULATION IN 1940 
INDIANA 
Columbus. 24 29 2 $3, 135 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
50 2 2, 612 }.........-.. 
WISCONSIN 


! Plus 390 children reported as being enrolled in special school buildings. These children are included in 


the total given in column 4. 
2 One full-time and 3 part-time teachers. 
3 Includes transportation. 
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Table 22.—Enrollment in rong and 


State 
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rivate residential schools for exceptional children, 


1939-40, by State and type of children 
State, District of Columbia, or Mentally ; . 
outlying part Blind Deaf deficient Delinquents Total 
1 2 8 4 5 6 
Continental United 

| a ees 5, 870 14, 673 1 21, 806 29, 109 71, 458 
761 1,374 
104 252 
aca 283 645 
1, 263 2,371 
283 579 
456 1, 083 
240 431 
616 1,051 
128 264 136 477 1, 005 
26 91 40 182 339 
a 236 600 8 998 2, 730 
Indiana... 137 439 817 770 2, 163 
175 370 8 843 284 
Kansas. .--- 95 189 110 337 731 
Kentnoky..................-.-. 184 354 251 976 1, 765 
Louisiana...-.-.-.....---------- 128 299 126 205 758 
102 387 240 729 
Maryland......... ....--------- 106 280 243 1, 434 2, 063 
Massachusetts.... _......------- 260 391 1,415 984 3, 050 
Michigan... 196 509 1, 287 767 2, 759 
Minnesota..........-....---.---- 125 284 371 500 1, 280 
0 96 546 339 1,049 2, 030 
Montana.......------.----------- 25 85 97 225 432 
53 184 176 307 720 
New Hampshire .........-.---.-|--------------]----2--------- 287 71 358 
387 1, 758 602 2, 747 
New Mexico...-- 85 135 12 188 420 
New York 420 1, 737 3, 493 2,095 7, 745 
North Carolina._.....-...------- 288 458 387 950 2, 083 
North Dakota __. 36 132 288 168 624 
247 460 1, 244 1, 428 3, 379 
Oklahoma. -.....-.- 151 391 130 520 1, 192 
139 238 164 637 
Pennsylvania _..-..-.---------- 449 1,181 1,534 2, 063 5, 227 
Rhode Island _..........---------|----------.--- 117 129 173 419 
South Carolina...........--.---- lll 184 280 519 1,094 
South Dakota. .......-...-.-.--.- 40 103 84 80 307 
Tennessee 98 207 112 730 1,337 
576 401 1,349 2,720 
Utah...... 137 316 154 637 

Vermont... 58 112 123 
Virginia... ..-- 254 250 741 1,411 

WwW 2 149 497 258 
West V irginia _akecdevesrathecenas 131 309 119 814 1,373 
Wisi 167 294 978 448 1, 887 
Wyoming 137 74 211 
of Coleman. 234 125 726 1, 085 

Outlyin Bo of the 

United 95 283 71 275 730 
23 81 77 40 221 
18 235 394 


1 Includes only those in the institution who are reported as enrolled for schoo! work. 
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Table 23.—Number of teachers of exceptional children in public and private residential 


schools, 1939-40, 


BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 


1938-40 


yy State and type of children 


State, District of Columbia, Mentally 
or outlying part Blind Deaf deficient Delinquents Total 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
Continental United 

19239 12,230 1, 05016 1, 498 5, 70515 
Alabama. 21 43 5 32 101 
Arizona. 6 5 23 
Arkansas_.-- 14 2 57 
cme 17 41 37 5314 14814 
218 233 2 38 89 
Connecticut ll 54 7 5 126 
5 54% 1014 
Florida... 15 41 2 19 77 
16 33 2 8 59 
ere $914 314 2 29 4914 
2814 84 50 25 187% 
Indiana___ 16 54 21 32 123 
owa____. 30 48 27 44 149 
Kansas_-. 18 31 2 19 70 
Kentucky 20 39 17 25 101 
Louisiana 23 60 9 7 109 
Maine __.- 18 15 5 38 
Mary land 24 40 14 98 17 
6214 754 &8 81 308 
Michigan..........------------.- 27 52 75 66 220 
Minnesota..........-.---------- 19 41 31 41 132 
17 $514 14 35 16214 
Montana._.- 5 13 6 13 37 
Nebraska._......---------------- 7 28 7 29 71 
New Hampshire.......---.------]--------------|--.-..-------- 7 6 13 
New  --------- 59 63 49 171 
Wow 12 22 1 4 39 
Now York.........-.-..-.....-.- 98 277144 175% 161 712 

North Carolina._...-...--.--.--- 42 61 64% 33 14214 
North i 7 24 9 13 53 
Ohio 32 77 32 69 210 
Oklahoma 428 454 3 31 
Oregon 19 8 9 47 
Pennsylvania. 80 185 135 10614 50614 
Rhode 28 12 5 45 
South Carolina__...--.---.---.-- 16 30 12 8 66 
South Dakota...-...-...-.------ 614 19 6 619 38 
Tennessee 27 44 4 13 88 
49 82 26 45 202 
5 20 21 57 
9 9 13 31 
rere 2614 46 1444 12 99 
Washington 151 21 16 15 6744 
West Virginia. 20 5514 3 20 9814 
Wisconsin... 24 47 29 35 135 
District of Columbia_.......---- - 28 22 35 85 
Outlying parts of the rr 7 

United States________- 16 37 3 15 67 
Hawaii _. 57 510 3 1 17 
Puerto 4 14 28 


1 Twelve of chese teach both the deaf and the blind; appear only once in totals. 
2 Two of these teach both the deaf and the blind. 

3 Five of these teach both the deaf and the blind. 

‘ Five of these teach both the deaf and the blind, and various types of handicap. 


' Four of these teach both the deaf and the blind. 
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Table 25.—EFxpenditures for instruction (teachers’ salaries, books, etc.), in public and 
private residential schools Jor exceptional children, 1939-40, by State and type of 
children 


State, District of Columbia, Blind and | Mentally Delin- 
or outlying part Blind Deaf deaf ! deficient | quents Total 
1 | 2 3 5 6 7 
Continental United | | 

States $888, 988 | $2,325,838 §233, 771 $875,785 $1,454,723 | $5, 779, 105 
838, 202 23, 986 112, 278 
Arkansas... 14, 188 39, 805 1, 350 55, 293 
California... 46, 941 93, 875 29, 822 55, 87' 226, 517 
Colorado... | 87, 556 1, 255 54, 895 143, 706 
Connecticut 11, 091 83, 554 114, 489 
16, 578 1,744 20, 470 87, 614 
11, 754 27,105 |.....--.--- 41, 075 
68, 900 8, 239 |_____- | 10, 270 18, 700 106, 109 
7 155, 306 
169, 756 
18, 211 
H 60, 792 
Louisiana.........-...-.----- 54, 272 
win 19, 085 
Massachusetts. 7, 733 
Michigan. 367, 753 
Minnesota..................-- 142, 826 
Mississippi. 18, 262 
7 100, 346 

61, 
75, 394 

New _-.-------- 11, 911 
New 227 
New 17, 486 
New 931, 600 
North Carolina. | 90, 133 
North Dakota. 54, 872 
| 125, 540 
Pennsylvania 495, 444 
Rhode Island _.-_--- . 4, 800 55, 446 
South Carolina____- | 18, 283 
South Dakota. 7 46,010 
Tennessee 82, 922 
117, 165 
bh 43, 083 
21, 745 
81, 779 
72, 165 
West Virginia. 95, 827 
Wisconsin. 3, 200 999 129, 434 
Wyoming. 3, 6 020 13, 705 
District of Columbia ee 5 67, 852 
of the 

United $26, 234 $48, 810 $12, 262 | $87, 306 
Philippine Islands_... 3, 000 


1 Includes schools in which both blind and deaf are enrolled and for which expenditures are not distributed, 
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BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1938-40 


Table 28.—Public and private residential schools 


A.—INSTITU 
ADMINIS- 
POPULATION TRATIVE 
CONTROL 
Total number of i 
‘otal number of inmates numberon 2 
or patients School personnel institution-| 3 8 
al payroll 3 
Institution Se 
Number | 
Male | Female of pupils | 
enrolled? | 44 
Sols 
le 6 & 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 | 10 | 11 | 12| 13 |t4 
ALABAMA 
The Partlow State School for Mental 
CALIFORNIA 
Sonoma State School, Eldridge--.-.-- 1, 537 41/1,413) 20/3, 011 96] 250) 12) 416 
Miss Allen’s School for Handicapped 
The Williams School for Handi- 
capped Children, 18) 12) 6 4, 10 
= Cedars Development School, 
“Vincent's Institution, Santa 
611} 15) +453] 10/1, 089)... 89 3] 194]....- 
COLORADO 
State Home and Training School for 
Mental Defectives, Ridge.........- 143]..... 305} 1} 56}... 
CONNECTICUT 
Mansfield State and 
Hospital, Mansfield Depot. -......- 538) 17} 578) 19}1,152) 76) 175 
DELAWARB 
Delaware Commission for Feeble- 
minded, 178} 84) 155) 52) 469)..... 191 5} 81 
District oF COLUMBIA 
District Training School, Laurel, 
185} 134) 145) 130) 594) 78)..... 133)....- x 
St. Gertrude’s School of Arts and 
FLORIDA 
Florida Farm Colony, Gainesville....} 290}...-- 270)... 560) ..... 92 2} 87 | 
GEORGIA 
Georgia Training School for Mental 
Defectives, Gracewood...........- 195}..... 318} 2} 29 | 
IDAHO 
Btate School .ad Colony, Nampa-.--.| 289 5521 20! 20) 


1 Includes all except Negro. 
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for MENTALLY DEFICIENT children, 1939-40 
TIONAL DATA 


RECEIPTS EXPENDITURES 
For entire institution For instructional program 
~~ 
a 
2 
b 
3 3 # | 4 a1: i 
B | 8 E | 3 | é 
15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 
$448, 218] $11, 341| $459, 559) $44, 834) $70, 450/$344, 275) $459, 


829, 523) 33,075} 862, 598) 546, 580) 300, 310} 10,215} 857, 105) $22, 280 $821 $15) $861 |$23, 977 


10,787) 35, 475 46, 262) 18,995) 23,884) 3, 419 
242, 547 120} 242, 261, 038} 130, 552} 9,286) 400,876} 5, 640 87) 5, 845 
163,044} 3, 866) 166,910) 56,669) 55,503; 88,044) 200,216) 1, 200 1, 255 
505,112} 1,903} 507,015) 267, 485) 220, 288} 19,242) 
165, 000} ....---- 165,000) 46, 583) 115,412) 3,000) 164, 
244, 020) ........ 244,020) 129,020} 100,000} 15,000} 244,020) 15, 980 112) 16, 872 
217,600) 2,453) 220,053) 53,453) 85,459) 19,014) 157,926) 1, 688 1, 744 
57,854) 7, 925 65,779) 25,740} 59,010) 1,440 1, 480 
93,973! 4, 133 98,106! 47,955! 35,041! 6,870 89,866! 1, 980 2, 216 


3 Includes those enrolled in preprimary, kindergarten, general elementary, and special subjects. 
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Table .28.—Public and private residential schools 


A.—INSTITU 


ADMINIS- 
POPULATION TRATIVE 
CONTROL 
Total 
Total number of inmates numberon = |e 
or patients School personne! inctitution-| 
| al payroll 
Institution 
Number 
Male Female of pupils | Sey 2§\> g 
enrolled | 3a 
Z | & a 14 im Aa | 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 |_10 | 11 | 12) 13 14 
ILLINOIS 
St. Mary’s of Providence wecneninns 
165) 165) 137) 28) 21 x 
Dixon Btate Hospital, Dixon. __- 2.022! 168]1, 516) 162)3, 868 228) 21 3 
Lincoln State School and Colony, 
1,955, 135)1,999) 125/4, 214) 503)___- 467) 7 
| 
INDIANA | 
rat Wayne State School, Fort 
874) 1,965) 371) 21 258 24 X 
Iowa | 
Glenwood State School, Glenwood..| 937, 11] 909] 1/1,858| 624 .| 16 | 237 X |. 
Powell School for Backward and | 
Nervous Children, Red Oak - 22)... 31) __- §3| 27 10) 2 16 2 x 
Hospital for Epileptics and School | | | 
for Feebleminded, Woodward___- 683 9} 771 187 8S 9 Xx | 
KANsas | | 
State Training School, Winfield... 617) 21] 588) 181,244) 110) 2 | 
| 
KENTUCKY | 
State Institution for the Feeble- 
minded, Frankfort. 352} 302) 58) 770) 19] 152) 8 110 3 X 
Stewart ‘Home Training School, | 
40 120) 50} 30) 9 | 
LOUISIANA | 
State and Training | | 
354 72| 332 12} 800 RR 5 140 xX 
Maguelie School, New Orleans. ___- 8 38) 38 4 9 2 Xx 
MAINE 
Pownal State School, 559 3) 521 31,086) 66) 321) 15 | X | 
MARYLAND 
Rosewood State Training School, 
Owings Mills --| 582)... 1,182) 243 _.| 14 162) xX 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Freer School, Arlington______- 6 8 8 2 x 
Belchertown State School, Belcher- 
town. 540 12) 737 17|1, 306) 115) 141) 1034) 207 3 xX 
Standish Manor, 6|----- 6 2 2 ..|X 
Perkins School, Lancaster 7 28 .-|X 
Walter E. Fernald State School, 
Waverley ,117 21) 795 11/1, 944). 4179) 34 465 
State School, Wrentham! 904! 25 1,226! 421! 207) 32 405 


“Estimated.” 
4 Plus $1,354 WPA funds. 
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5 Plus maintenance. 


6 Plus $28,271 balance on hand returned to State treasurer. 


RECEIPTS EXPENDITURES 
For entire institution For instructional program 
g 
g | 
15 16 17 18 9 2 21 22 | 23 24 2% 26 
$1, 164,078) 1, 164, 078/3$438,000 3° 465 000) 34249 130) 3$1,152,130! $9, 870 $400} $10, 270 
| 
1, 200} ........ 41,015, 210) 416,046) 497, 570 33, 260 
377, 50) .......- 377, 500} 16, 500 500). $500! 17, 500 
3065, 852] ........ 395, 852) 156, 154) 187, 914 42, 797 386, 865 9, 289) 10, 718 
448, 385) 448, 385) 140,000! 157,385) 151, 000 448, 385 6, 300 9, 154 
212, 212,160) 62,612) 124, 187, 500) 900 956 
82,355) 116, 188 2, 439 200,982) 10, 140 263 $545) 11,048 
225, 000) .......- 225, 000} 127,731) 81,842 20, 000 229, 573} 5, 5, 760 
365, 556) $6, 383 371, 939) 233, 854) 138, O85)... 371,939) 14, 090 15, 185 
208, O18) 298, 018) 167,867) 176, 634) 344, 501) 11, 085 13, 265 
574, 767, 298, 490) 263, 904) 562,394 21, 569 93) 22, 054 
783, 522) 22,515) 806, 037) 520,363) 144,042) 115 493 779, 808,39, 343 314)...... 614) 40, 271 
712, 604' 15, 893 728,497 378, 604) 287, 194 34,428 ° 700,226 42, 900) 581 116) 1,672) 45, 269 


BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1938—40 


Table 28.—Public and private residential school 


A.—INSTITU 


ADMINIS- 
POPULATION TRATIVE 
CONTROL 
Total 
‘otal number of inmates Schoo numberon 
or patients personnel institution-| 2 
al payroll 
Institution 
Number 
Male Female of pu 
2 
1 2 3 4 6 6 7 8 9 | 10 | 11 | 12) 13 14 
MICHIGAN 
Coldwater State Home and Training 
School, 130) 6} 118 4) 258) 146) 43) 9 103 | X 
The Manor School for Exceptional 
Lapeer State Home and Training 
Goheol, 1,784)  87|1,874) 83)/3,828] 220) 303) 23 559 14]....] X 
Mount Pleasant State Home and 
School, Mount Pleasant.| 316).___- 328)... 57| 3 wah 
ba ounty Training School, 
381} 73) 225) 26) 705) 111) 28 244 
MINNESOTA 
State Home for Feebleminded and 
Colony for Epileptics, Faribault...|1,277} 11]1,221} 12/2, 521) 236; 85} 21 353 4)....] X 
The Laura Baker School, Inc., : 
MISSISSIPPI 
MIssourRI 
Trowbridge Training School for Un- 
Missouri State School for Feeble- 
minded, 814 39) 703) 30/1, 586) 321)____- 12 188, 1) X 
MONTANA 
Montana State Training School, 
358] 193}... 551 96 55].....) X | X 
NEBRASKA 
Nebraska Institution for Feeble- 
minded, 785 9} 668} 10/1,472)_.... 176} 7 104 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Laconia State School, 316) 1) 296 1} 614) 192) 95) 7 123) 4)....] X 
NEw JERSEY 
Bancroft School, Haddonfield 61]..... 39] 90| 54 6} 10 
Training School, Little 
543 62} 605) 309 31) 15 118 X 
The Training School at Vineland, 
Vineland State School, Vineland 1,500} 194/1,694, 261) 539) 13 180} 
Woodbine for Feeble-minded 


Plus maintenance, 
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RECEIPTS EXPENDITURES 


For entire institution For instructional program 
3 
& 
| 8 | 3 
2]2 
15 16 v7 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 
$165, 000) .......- $165, 000} $91, 133) $71,429) $1,662) $164, 224) $13,770) $1, 659 $15, 500 
988, 356) .......- 988, 356) 441, 914) 539,608) 6,834) 988,356) 32,355).......- 3,108; $881) 36, 344 
278,470} $8,506} 286,976) 99,393) 76,324) 128,470) 304, 


678,070} 9,219) 687, 289) 384, 126) 233,453) 50,800} 668,379) 62,238) 6, 518 218 896) 69, 870 


350, 936) 9,109) 360,045) 126,721) 197,116) 36,208) 360,045) 56,600 225 100 150} 7,075 


118, 349) 40, 845 159, 194) 93,061) 60,507) 3,120 156, 688) 3, 819 Wewesens 134) 4,926 
631, 326) 14, 081 645,407; 59,122) 205,477) 154,077} 418,676) 3,241 3, 823 
249,754] 8,003) 257,757) 126,233) 78,210) 45 310) 249,753) 5,700 1, 450 70 3} 7,223 
149, 408 149, 408} 59,631) 67,782} 8,477 135, 890} 13, 428 318 575} .......| 14, 321 
2066, 847 646, 267, 493) 147, 476; 118. 150 1,867) 267.493) 20,733) 3,055) 1, 067)......- 24, 855 
172, 506; 205,937) 378.443) 177,697) 184,744) 15,349} 377.790) 17.688 1, 789} 21,093 
408, 833) 8.71 417. 596, 205, 318) 207, 078 1,050; 413, 446) 14, 130 15. 716 
| 

2365, 172/........ 235, 128, 303] 105, 669 1, 200 235, 172 2, 460 2, 960 

7 County authority. * Plus 2 WPA instructors. 
§ Data given as of 1939 issued by the Bureau of the Census. 10 Plus 3 WPA sense and habit training 

instructors. 
464993°—42 11 
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Table 28.—Public and private residential schools 
A.—INSTITU 


ADMINIS- 


POPULATION TRATIVE 
CONTROL 
Total 
Total number of inmates | numberon|P 
or patients School personnel institution-| 3 
al payroll 
Number | 3 
Male Female of pupils | 5,4, s8\~3 
enrolled | 3a 
os ole 
2) 2 le is 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 | 10 | 11 | 12 | 13 |14 
NEW MEXxIco 
Home and Training School for Men- 
tal Defectives, Los 24|____- 52). 76) 12) 1 seca] 
NEW YORK 
Brunswick Heme, Inc., Amityville..| 6g 52 1) 126) #15) 34) 2 
Binghamton Training Se hool, — 


Otsego School for Backward Chil- |7~~~ 
dren, Edmeston_-_-- 
Lochland School, 
Bailey Hall, Katonah 
Newark State School, Newark 
Rome State School, Rome __- 
Syracuse State School, Syracuse 533) 
Letchworth Village, Thiells __ 
Wassaic State School, Wassaic 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Caswell Training School, Kinston_--| 373)____- 409) .-.-- 782) 143) 244) 64) 103 1j....| X 
Norte Dakota 
Grafton State School, Grafton. 503|_---- 422) ....- 925)... 288) 9 138}. ----| X 


OHIO 


Institution for Feebleminded, Co- 


lumbus 590 31/1, 469 52/2, 142)_____ 844) 21 228 X |-- 
Institution for Feebleminded, Orient 1,500} 100)1. 100} 100/2,800) 200) 200) 11 ..--| X |-- 
OKLAHOMA 
Northern Oklahoma Hospital, Enid_| 449|__.__| 650)... -- 1,090} 98; 32) 3 92 1}_...] X |-- 
OREGON 

Oregon Fairview Home, Salem___-_ 521 2} 497 21,022, 147) 91) 8 125) 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Brett School, Dingmans - 4) X |X 

Elwyn Training School, Elwyn___-- 315| 62) 21 210)... -|X 

Marydell School, Langhorne. __ 12} 5 | ....| X |X 

Woods Schools, Langhorne. ___- 46 187} 

Brookwood School, Lansdowne 9 2). 3 3 2)....|----|X 

Chamberlain School, Media. 8 

Polk State School, Polk 208) 23 | 371; X 

Pennburst State School, Spring City - 304) 183) 20 | 265 X 

Martha Lloyd School, Troy. 101 5 
RHODE ISLAND 

Exeter School for Feebleminded, La- i 

fayette ---| 337) 19] 390) 24) 770) 119]_._.. 8 109 

Narragansett School, 6 4| 4 7 
Sovutu CAROLINA 

State Training School, Clinton_.....| 413].....1 397]... 


| 

35] 28] 10 18} 2 

118} 266) 101) 26 | X |-- 

31/1,625| 52/3, 528| 250) 287| 21 | X 

44| 24 272|_-__- X 

183 1,860) 179/4, 205] 48 | 683) ___ X 

262/1,832} 231/4,200) 67, 389] 25 | 

| 

| 
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RECEIPTS EXPENDITURES 
For entire institution For instructional program 
n 
| 
3 
5 | 3 a 
= = = g = = 
& & 5 & & 
15 16 17 18 19 20 a 22 23 e3 25 26 
$30, $30, 591) $11, 183) $15. 361} $4,032) $30,576) $540) $50) $740 
$4, 000) 4000| 1,000] 2,500; 500; 4,000] 1,000) 75| $500) 2,425) 4,000 
996)” "25, 996)” 14, 738| 5, 160 "20, 
“62; 460| 14,870] 877.330] 518. 898| 357, 299 949] "877; 330) 37,305] 38, 167 
1, 241, 946| 20, 632| 1, 262, 578) 676, 676) 478, 559) 30, 623) 1, 185, 858) 31. 988 32, 490 
467, 467, 561| 366, 929| 100, 467.561} 27,828} 2.370 30, 272 
552, 847| 20,796] 573, 643| 736,390) 521,225)... 1,257,615! 40,073| 7,000} 286| 47, 659 
1, 560, 424| 18. 831| 1, 579, 719, 654| 653, 425| 206, 176) 1.579, 255) 26,310) 5, 452 31, 927 
245,255| 14,274] 259, 528) 71, 138| 101,193] 75,897] 248, 228) 5, 698 400} 350) 7, 243 
| 
347,060| 348,026, 116,380, 113,727} 9,054) 239,161) 5, 363, 2, 8, 053 
403, 149] 403, 149) 180,613} 192,536, 4,082) 377,281) 14, 091 298 14,413 
466, 995| -------- 466, 466. 
154,883) 9,940] 164,823) 61,898) 82, 143,919) 2, 400 2, 539 
265, 715|..------ 265, 715| 124,044] 103,456} 30,918} 258,418) 5, 580 298) 5, 878 
13, 13, 182 
336, 056) 80,522} 425, 578| 178,095, 205,351) 72,836) 456, 282) 
7220, 14,220) 2,312, 7, 388 700 
"937, 443) 37, 674, 546 “344, 315,523] 14,186) 674, 546 ¢ 
475, 741|-------- 475, 741| 246,932) 216,171| 12,638) 475, 741) 31, 344) 31, 344 
40,556) 9,307) 30, 325 40,464) 3, 950 292} 4, 542 
199, 073|..------ 199,073, 94,254) 101,718) 1,192) 197, 164) 7, 050 7, 625 
11,350, 2,700, 6, 650 2000; 11,350} 2,700} 000} 1,500} 1,050} 6, 250 
194,323) 4,764] 199, 087| 90, 673| 101,946) 6,468, 199,087] 9,945; 1, 500 138| 11,833 


BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1938-40 


Table 28.—Public and private residential schools 


A.—INSTITU 
ADMINIS- 
POPULATION TRATIVE 
CONTROL 
Total ber of i t 
otal number of inmates numberon » 
or patients School personnel |i stitution-| 8 
al payroll 
Institution g 3 
Number 
Male Female of pupils 
enrolled | 33 gs 
o= 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 | 10 | 11 | 12} 13 |14 
South DAKOTA 
State School and Home for Feeble- 
minded, 380 1} 302 1) 684) 65) 19) 6 X 
TENNESSEE 
Tennessee Home and _ Training 
School a Feebleminded Persons, 
Donelson... 285 371)... 92; 1 59 X 
Bristol-Nelson Physiological School, 
22; «18 2| 3 7 
TEXAS 
Austin State School, Austin.........| 710)_.__. 1, 164} 1,874] 96) 305) 26 249 X 
UTAH 
Utah State Training School, Ameri- 
can Fork.... 316 298}..... 616) 236) 80) 11 enact Jos 
VERMONT 
Brandon State School, Brandon_---- 138) 207|----- 345)... 112} 9 50) 
VIRGINIA 
Lynchburg State Colony, Colony_--| 709|____- 830]... -- 1,539} 203)... 6 134 X 
Gundry Home and Training School 
for Feebleminded, Falls Church. - | 45|..... 76} 12) 18] 3 
Homestead, Free 
WASHINGTON 
Western State Custodial School, 
Eastern State Custodial School, 
Medical 786 6) 671 4) 1, 467)... 497) 13 155 4)....] X 
WEsT VIRGINIA 
bi Virginia Children’s Home, 
West Virginia Training School, ‘ 
Marys. 80} 1 15 X |. 
WISCONSIN 
Northern Wisconsin Colony and 
Training School, Chippewa Falls_-} g19| 1) 779! 605] 100) 555) 20 | 265|____- --.-| X 
raining School, Union Grove.-..| 448 3} 360 5} 808 94; 160) 5 141) 
Bethesda Lutheran Home, Water- 
town. 192}..... 69)... 4 32) ---|--.-|X 
WYOMING 
Wyoming State Training School, 
190) 190)... 380} 21) 11628 X 
Hawau 
Waimano Home, Pearl City, Oahu__| 164)____. 210}..... 374).....| 77) 3 1)... X 


3 Estimated. 


ul “New school, program not completely under way.” 
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RECEIPTS EXPENDITURES 
For entire institution For instructional program 
8 
a 
3 |, | 3 
= 
2 3 3 3 a | 
& a & ° & ° & 
15 16 uv 18 19 20 a 22 23 24 25 26 


$166, 500) $19,074) $185, 574) $66, 441/$102, 935) $13, 450 $182, 826 $4, 358) $87 $144/ $4, 638 


83,581) 3, 585 87,116} 33,700) 52, 466) 950} 87, 116 480) 496 
386, 870} 11,387| 398, 159, 220) 239, 650).......- 398, 870 
177.672} 8,559) 186, 231) 94,038) 52,643) 25,625) 172, 306 10. 945 945) 893 12, 783 
95, 95,000) 35,746) 46,320) 12,752) 94,818 9, 150 9, 650 


408,476) 1,280) 409, 756) 132, 267) 125, 667} 135, 220) 393, 154 2, 509 140 18 11) 2,678 


25, 000 25, 19, 200 1, 500 500 300/...----| 2,300 
4, 620 500 240 150 20 910 
379, 000) 379, 000} 140, 413) 196,129) 16,339) 352, 881 7, 980 8, 750 
25, 720} ......-- 25,720} 10,220) 14,050) 1,450) 25,720 2, 082 170 2, 252 
82, 140} .......- 32,140) 13,529) 14,998) 2,809) 31,336 

510, 346)_......- 510, 346) 280, 735) 191, 296) 38,314! 510, =| 
220, 013)......-- 220, 013) 150,205) 61,323) 7,355) 218, 883 1, 557 1) 1,830 
66,644 66, 644 71, 726 3, 580) 3, 825 
90, 000)......-. 90,000} 51,000} 42, 500}....-.-- 93, 500 5, 285 900 500) 6, 685 
194. 916].......- 194,916} 81,152] 59,485} 28,829) 169, 466 5, 260 6, 131 


13 Four full-time and 4 part-time teachers. 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
STATISTICS 1939-40 


General Facts About the Compilation 


Spee PURPOSE of this publication is to present basic statistical 
data on the libraries of the institutions of higher education in the 
United States and its outlying parts. The U. S. Office of Education 
has issued previous compilations in which college and university 
library statistics have been included, but this is the first separate 
comprehensive one for this type of library. Furthermore, it is planned 
to make the compilation the beginning of a series to be issued at 
periodic intervals so that college administrators, librarians, and others 
will have available essential data necessary in formulating policies 
and planning for future library development. 


Method 


To gather data for the compilation, the U. S. Office of Education 
used the uniform statistical report for the libraries of the institutions 
of higher education,' a blank devised by a joint committee composed 
of representatives from the American Library Association, State 
library agencies, and the U. S. Office of Education. The president of 
every college and university listed in the 1940 Educational Directory 
of the U. S. Office of Education was requested to have his librarian 
submit library statistics for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1940, to the 
Library Service Division. After 4 months, a second request for the 
statistics was sent to all libraries which had not replied. All returns 
were edited for possible discrepancies and omissions. In order to 
clear up misinterpretations, some 400 letters of inquiry were addressed 
to libraries. As a further assurance of the reliability of the data sent 
in, it should be noted that the uniform report form with its terms 
defined is being used regularly by the American Library Association 
and by many of the State library agencies. Consequently, it is 
reasonable to assume that the figures submitted by the libraries 
possess a high degree of comparability and reliability. 

From the returns, a detailed table of basic data (table 12) was com- 
piled with the institutions grouped according to the categories used in 
the Educational Directory: 


Universities and 4-year colleges granting degrees. 
Professional and technological schools. 


1U. 8. Office of Education Form 8-072. 
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4-year teachers colleges. 
2- or 3-year normal schools. 
Junior colleges. 


This detailed table served as a basis for the State summaries (tables 
2 to 5) which give totals for bookstock, service, personnel, and finances 
for the various types of institutions. A further analysis of the data 
was made by compiling tables in which the libraries were distributed 
by number of volumes possessed as of June 30, 1940, by number of 
volumes added during the fiscal year, by size of staff, and by amount 
of operating expenditures. The data obtained from the colleges for 
Negroes were used also as part of a separate study, which has been 
published already.’ 

There are no doubt many other arrangements of the data which 
would be both useful and significant, if additional time and assistance 
had been available. One would have been to differentiate the insti- 
tions by type of control; and another, to separate the institutions 
offering graduate work from those not offering it. The Educational 
Directory furnishes the data necessary for such grouping, and it is 
hoped that supplementary studies will be made using data presented 
in this compilation. Ratios and per student averages would be 
especially desirable, as would also tables showing trends. 


Number of Returns 


Requests for statistical information were sent to every one of the 
1,699 institutions of higher education listed in the 1940 Educational 
Directory. To this request for data 1,321 libraries replied, a return of 
77.75 percent (table 1). The highest percentage of returns came 
from the college and university group (85.69 percent) and the lowest 
from the professional and technological schools (57.79 percent). Of 
the colleges and universities reporting, 7 asked that their data be 
considered confidential. Among the junior colleges, 6 reported that 
they had no separate library facilities but instead used those of the 
high school or a nearby public library. The junior colleges so report- 
ing were: the Citrus Junior College and the Stockton Junior College 
in California; the Lincoln Junior College in Missouri; the Capitol Hill 
Junior College and the Kiowa County Junior College in Oklahoma; 
and the Wyomissing Polytechnic Institute in Pennsylvania. 

The figure of 1,321 institutions supplying library data for this 
compilation is not as high as the number submitting general statistics 
for the recent issues of the Biennial Survey of Education in the United 
States. In 1933-34, for instance, 1,327 institutions reported; in 
1935-36, 1,362 institutions; in 1937-38, 1,586 institutions; and in 


2 U. 8. Office of Education. National survey of the higher education of Negroes. General studies of 
colleges for Negroes. Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1942. p. 95-108. (Misc. No. 6, 
volume IL.) 
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1939-40, 1,708 institutions. However, it may be noted that only 
one or two library items were requested in the comprehensive bigher 
education statistics contained in the Biennial Survey instead of the 
88 major items with additional breakdowns on the library blank. 
In addition, the general field service of the Office was used extensively 
in obtaining the general reports from institutions of higher education 
but was employed only to the extent of obtaining 148 reports from 
college libraries. 

It is hoped that in the future, as libraries become more accustomed 
to the use of the uniform statistical report blank, the percentage of 
returns will grow steadily. In this way, both government and non- 
government agencies, working for the development of libraries, will 
have adequate, basic data available on libraries. 


Table 1.—Total number of institutions of higher education and number and percent 


reporting, 1939-40 
Profes- 
Colleges 
sional and | Teachers} Normal | Junior 
Item Total =. technologi- colleges | schools | colleges 
cal schools 


listed in Educational Direc- 


> 734 263 181 62 459 
1,321 629 152 149 40 351 
en 85. 69 57.79 82. 32 64. 52 76. 47 


General Findings 


How —_ are college book collections? How fast are they grow- 
ing? To what extent are they used? How many librarians and 
assistants are employed? What are their total operating expendi- 
tures and capital outlays? The summaries (tables 2 to 5) afford 
answers to this series of questions about college and university 
libraries, both for the Nation as a whole and for the individual States. 

As of June 30, 1940, the reporting libraries contained 71,666,801 
volumes; they had added 3,194,578 during the year; they had a 
home circulation of 26,441,007 volumes and reserved book use of 
36,591,088 volumes; they employed 6,760 full-time workers, including 
4,716 professional librarians, but excluding student assistants paid on 
an hourly basis; their operating expenses amounted to $17,976,231 
and their capital outlays to $4,270,470 which included sites and 
new buildings, additions to buildings and new equipment. The 
data for the libraries in the outlying parts are carried in a separate 
category at the end of each summary (tables 2-5). 


Number of Volumes 


Of the total number of volumes in the institutions of higher educa- 
tion (table 2) the college and university group contains 82.9 percent; 
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the professional and technological schools, 6.4 percent; teachers 
colleges, 6.2 percent; the normal schools, 0.6 percent; and the junior 
colleges, 3.9 percent. 
Table 2.—Book stock and circulation, 1939-40 
Book stock Circulation 
tate and type of institution umber loans 
added Home use Reserved 
during year books 
ear or- 
rowed Lent 

Continental United 3, 194,578 |71, 666,801 |26, 441,007 36,591,088 | 89,880 | 65,896 
Universities and colleges___......-...----- 2, 549, 131 |59, 382,014 |17, 252, 545 |27, 893,976 | 65,475 } 61,219 
Professional and technological schools----- 152, 937 | 4, 566,676 | 1,141, 552 523, 613 , 883 2, 509 
Po Eee 270, 122 | 4,579, 323 | 4,417,807 | 5,749,291 | 9,822 
ER EES 24, 544 , 514 494, 444 285, 1,920 126 
Ea 197, 844 | 2, 744, 274 | 3,134,659 | 2,138,986 | 8,780 1,094 

ivdciniacncumntincwensnmiiontia 38, 635 672, 403 345, 024 490, 146 413 213 
Universities and colleges__.._.......------ 28, 499 514, 420 , 684 301, 535 137 
7, 809 108, 974 101, 081 170, 962 19 8 
Junior colleges... . a 2, 327 49, 009 16, 259 17, 649 146 68 

PD sick inamacnnacnccntmecmene ace 13, 718 214, 423 107, 754 223, 616 297 76 
Universities and colleges____........-.-.-- 7, 703 138, 802 35, 026 91, 796 186 69 
‘Doeachers colleges..................2...--..- 3, 937 850 532 68, 620 101 2 
Junior colleges 2,078 18, 771 18, 196 4 10 5 

6 op oniceniictenntcncascninn 18, 590 414, 339 203, 186 377, 309 336 96 
Universities and colleges_____...._._.---.- 12, 983 318, 989 143, 979 298, 193 326 46 
Professional and schools. - 225 7, 225 
Teachers colleges...............----------- 3, 075 47, 542 39, 743 39, 355 | 
2, 307 40, 19, 39, 661 5 50 

I so ienisiniicnecinsccecnsnced 258,016 | 4, 256,141 | 2,625,762 | 2,048,996 | 6,828 6, 029 

' Universities and colleges__..........-.---- 183, 815 | 3, 247,624 | 1,279,225 | 1,364,801 | 3,917 5, 501 

Professional and technological schools. - --- 11, 634 249, 347 25, 673 1,311 551 
ee eee 19, 616 269, 670 277, 761 347, 248 151 
Ere ee 43, 451 489, 500 | 1,043, 103 2, 209 52 

SID co nctiiencccncetdnkepsaitel 53, 062 890, 968 362, 697 | 1,366,045 | 1,505 1,098 
Universities and colleges___.........-.---- 31, 423 677, 193, 181 | 1,121,569 | 1,149 814 
Professional and schools. 8, 632 48, 114 38, 000 5, 000 65 15 
oO ee eer 8, 991 140, 651 108, 341 113, 535 218 239 
eas 4,016 25, 135 23, 175 15, 941 73 30 

ee ee 103, 741 | 3, 102, 513 300, 262 242,825 | 1,062 1, 661 
Universities and colleges__._._....._..--.- 97, 483 | 2, 783, 473 218,075 | 1,018 1, 650 
Professional and schools.____ 2, 759 254, 768 32 5 
EE 3, 52, 292 58, 718 24, 550 12 6 

82, 492 24, 052 9, 682 
Universities and colleges 82, 492 24, 052 9, 682 i | or 

District OF COLUMBIA------_------ 39, 768 661, 778 168, 101 150, 278 | 3,315 687 
Universities and colleges._............-.-- 31, 925 617, 210 134, 373 133,172 | 2,915 687 
Professional and schools_- 700 
Teachers 1, 606 29, 759 

I. cn cmcecubimanmncanadtaie 30, 348 385, 246 221, 068 405, 447 417 138 
Universities and colleges_-_-_-......-.------- 25, 489 353, 992 189, 270 379, 837 395 138 
Junior 4, 859 31, 254 31, 798 25, 610 


| 
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Table 2.—Book stock and circulation, 1939-40—Continued 


Book stock Circulation 
Interlibrary 
State and type of institution Number | Number loans 
added at end of | H Reserved 
during ome USE | “books 
year Bor- | rent 
rowed 
43, 098 809, 434 369, 613 666, 409 438 337 
Universities and colleges.._.............-.- 29, 672 634, 145 200, 491 415, 395 353 211 
Professional and technological schools... _. 5, 376 84, 702 26, 181 , 886 13 31 
3, 165 24,019 30, 7: 28, 404 
Junior colleges...................-------.. 4, 885 66, 112, 201 214, 724 59 95 
11, 881 170, 164 62, 675 98, 962 589 175 
Universities and colleges._.........-.----- 9, 930 142, 145 62, 440 98, 712 165 
Normal schools 625 15, 235 10 10 
OS ee ee 169, 946 | 4,752, 434 | 1, 263,219 | 2,880,588 | 4,277 7, 747 
Universities and colleges___._._._._..---.- 140, 456 | 4,042, 636 918,842 | 2,178,384] 3,031 6, 970 
Professional and technological schools-_--.- 12, 313 344, 875 65, 411 123, 993 749 
by eee eee 11, 520 243, 623 217, 281 506, 937 114 43 
EEE ED Ee 5, 121, 300 61, 685 71, 274 383 191 
70, 596 | 1, 628, 532 533, 992 608, 337 | 1,095 884 
Universities and colleges---_-.........----- 55,145 | 1, 278,312 378, 584 580, 976 975 824 
Professional and technological schools-_-.-- 1,802 89, 214 7 
12,716 231, 700 127, 009 26, 779 72 53 
74, 248 | 1,676,171 677,023 | 1,024,645 | 1,912 2, 328 
Universities and colleges-_-._..........----- 62, 640 | 1, 405, 236 483, 661 668,837 | 1,443 2,311 
Professional and technological schools_-._- 5 | 
i eee 6, 097 135, 404 68, 232, 057 6 17 
106, 850 125, 156 123, 751 | 
56, 253 | 1,145, 531 406, 162 899,827 | 1,685 646 
Universities and colleges... ...........-.--- 40, 707 873, 670 274, 510 709,821 | 1,135 610 
Teachers colleges 7, 455 143, 668 25, 223 94, 416 86 18 
Junior colleges. ---- 8, 091 128, 193 106, 429 95, 590 464 18 
po, eee 79, 116 983, 069 679, 705 604, 140 915 479 
Universities and colleges. -._-.........---.- 48, 796 631, 738 268, 398 357, 195 656 433 
Professional and technological schools-.- 2, 058 83, 307 
Teachers colleges 15, 922 173, 467 278, 560 211, 666 107 46 
12, 340 7 123, 092 35, 279 
67, 371 820, 875 491, 642 640,938 | 3, 525 2, 579 
Universities and colleges. -......--.------- 53, 918 760, 709 416, 209 669 | 2,993 2, 575 
Teachers colleges 1, 505 40, 878 55, 417 67, 449 .. | eee 
Nermal sehoo’s.................- 90 3, 909 2, 337 6, 107 | | ees 
1, 858 15, 379 17, 679 60, 713 428 4 
A cairns iccceveekicsecascacucs 17, 586 605, 332 125, 495 183, 348 444 168 
Universities and colleges___..-..-.-.--.--- 15, 898 542, 763 117, 561 171, 802 251 166 
Professional and technological schools-_--_- 315 41, 469 
667 13, 286 5, 452 10, 093 
MARYLAND 53,739 | 1,219, 080 367, 435 180, 323 | 1, 260 479 
Universities and colleges cial 47,143 | 1,007,019 
Professiona! and technological schools_-.--. 2, 612 89, 773 
2, 221 65, 171 
MASSACHUSETTS 173, 552 | 7, 148, 776 
Universities and colleges_ 151,051 | 6, 461, 193 
Professional and technological schools-_---- 14, 636 530, 860 
5, 895 124, 992 
Norma! schools. 613 4, 199 
or coll 7 27, 532 
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Table 2.—Book stock and circulation; 1939-40—Continued 


Book stock Circulation 
State and type of instituti Numbe —" 
an ion umber oans 
added Home use | Reserved 
during ear books 
year y Bor- | tent 
rowed 

| a 108, 257 | 2, 186, 281 950, 672 | 1,695,437 | 1,476 2, 682 
Universities and colleges--_.........-..---- 92,957 | 1,857,175 523,658 | 1,348,747 | 1,405 2, 443 
Professional and technological schools - --- 1, 422 66, 335 9, 505 3, 783 15 5 
Teachers colleges. 7, 901 114, 485 133, 899 901,008} §]........ 
Sunior colleges. -_.............--.---------- 5, 977 147, 886 283, 610 40, 944 51 234 

NE. cioncctensncxcecemend 55, 983 | 1,876, 567 453, 332 654, 155 841 987 
Universities and colleges-_-_.........------ 44,173 | 1,633, 661 163, 477 325, 151 668 936 
Professional and technological schools-_---- 594 26, 303 4, 123 
aa 6, 286 155, 507 230, 544 298, 183 110 51 
Normal schools 208 9, 030 3, 800 
4, 722 52, 066 51, 388 24, 526 

nt tincaeccuwteinameanaie 33, 472 412, 294 353, 294 312, 704 714 71 
Universities and colleges 21, 804 292, 031 174, 950 144, 493 102 40 
Teachers colleges. -.....------ , 853 37, 206 75, 745 15, 355 16 12 
Junior colleges ---- 9, 815 83, 057 4 152, 856 596 19 

cca cnc stwniccascustaccad 102, 350 | 2, 147, 302 925, 801 880,166 | 1,303 1, 330 
Universities and colleges_-_...........-.-- 70, 360 | 1, 552, 943 594, 149 583,289 | 1,090 1, 278 
Professional and technological schools----- 2, 441 132, 984 14, 446 2, 964 9 7 
|)” eee 14, 993 262, 967 132, 049 185, 014 12 
RRS: 14, 556 198, 408 185, 157 108, 899 121 33 

Ee 10, 312 352, 425 76, 535 147, 857 167 123 
Universities and colleges_-__............-- 5, 686 271, 636 42, 337 121, 956 83 118 
Professional and technological 632 58 4 
2, 576 | 15 1 
930 12, 256 15, 060 25, 901 

NEBRASKA-.---- 36, 222 824, 978 380, 531 612, 777 544 755 
Universities and colleges._..........--.--- 29, 861 , 900 262, 200 426, 792 486 743 
Teachers coll 4, 263 130, 019 116, 371 185, 985 32 12 
Normal schools. 535 8, 247 

NEVADA.-.-- 2, 487 17,021 92 144 
Universities and colleges._...............-- 2, 487 63, 364 j........ poe 17,021 92 144 

New HAMPSHIRE..............-.--- 2A, 259 658, 001 138, 077 292, 036 771 
Universities and colleges-_-_............---- 21, 935 630, 958 120, 188 261, 241 743 798 
446 11, 149 063 
eee. 1, 878 , 894 11, 826 6, 816 28 24 

k,n 57,036 | 1,797, 885 347, 338 215,158 | 7,477 2, 696 
Universities and colleges-_-__.....---...---- 42,003 | 1, 320, 960 204, 674 178,921 | 2,189 2, 554 
Professional and technological schools----- 6, 397 378, 979 30, 478 7, 944 247 90 
7, 153 , 783 , 699 530 | 5,012 51 
ee 1, 483 15, 163 12, 487 1, 763 1 

11, 643 180, 100 147, 220 190, 251 232 101 
Universities and colleges.........-..------ 6, 888 120, 547 83, 699 104, 299 115 83 
ae 3, 148 44, 434 48, 080 435 41 17 
Junior colleges.................- 1, 392 9, 614 15, 441 49, 517 76 1 

a fee 317, 835 | 7,672,458 | 2, 763,660 | 4,354,427 | 10,814 7, 24 
Universities and colleges. _-......_...---.-- , 654 | 6,446,629 | 2,070,032 | 4,057,461 | 7, 526 6, 780 
Professional and technological schools-_--- 31, 087 996, 817 342, 735 112, 486 838 385 
Teachers colleges 2, 478 33, 57, 704 85, 789 2, 069 61 
Normal schools. si 8, 193 154, 463 266, 915 98, 691 329 4 
Junior coll 
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Table 2.—Book stock and circulation, 1939-40—Continued 


Book stock Circulation 
Interlibrary 
State and type of institution Number Number loans 
added at end of | Home use Reserved 
during books 
year hase Bor- | rent 
rowed 

Norra CaROLina.................. 94, 865 | 1,777,270 890, 639 | 1,032,105 | 4, 288 4, 152 
Universities and coll 75, 820 | 1,519, 857 724, 403 694, 171 4, 095 4,140 
8, 717 1038, 594 86, 274 227, 505 40 3 
Normal schools. 331 2, 804 2, 295 4, 748 
Junior colleges - _-.- 9, 997 151, 015 77, 667 105, 681 104 ll 

NORTE DAROPA. 8,220 267,672 | 141,684] 107,984 145 70 
Universities and coll 4, 978 166, 768 48, 108 49, 962 86 30 
Teachers coll 3, 079 91, 840 88, 789 58, 022 54 A) 
Junior colleges - 163 9, 064 5 

| 172, 927 | 4,023,927 | 1, 255,925 | 2,617,834 | 4,019 2, 
Universities and coll 164, 100 | 3,796,485 | 1,212,949 | 2,611,879 | 3,808 2, 496 
Professional and technological schools. 7, 522 189, 575 13, 332 605 193 84 
Teachers colleges........ 895 22, 900 29, 644 5, 350 18 6 

OKLAHOMA. .......... 44, 092 774, 367 531, 528 756, 222 918 322 
Universities and colleges 34, 162 5A0, 245 269, 474 573, 602 650 302 
Professional and technological schoo 20 
5, 721 163, 074 195, 052 143, 827 71 3 
Junior colleges 4, 189 69, 113 67, 002 38, 793 197 17 

OREGON — 35, 279 790, 489 375, 662 977,855 | 5,469 1,853 
Universities and colleg 29,179 708, 252 282, 498 837,729 | 4,317 1,723 
Normal schools. -- 5, 388 71, 597 86, 574 119, 249 1, 102 104 
SS =a 712 10, 640 6, 590 20, 877 50 26 

PSENNSTYLVANIA..........0c<« 200, 370 | 4,368,927 | 1,578,647 | 1,113,503 | 6,128 2, 376 
Universities and colleges 169, 147 | 3, 532,142 | 1,084, 893 824, 031 5, 725 2, 096 
Professional and technological schools- - - -- 13, 276 493, 340 133, 554 70, 178 82 29 
15, 820 306, 912 346, 138 213, 091 320 31 
2,127 36, 533 14, 062 6, 203 

27, 459 680, 203 120, 542 133, 792 745 294 
Universities and colleges_...........-.---- 26, 792 666, 265 108, 337 133, 792 728 291 
Professional and technological schools- -- - - 667 13, 938 17 3 

SoutH CAROLINA 21, 008 544, 155 249, 870 
Universities and colleges_._..-..---.------ 19, 248 508, 101 238, 249 
Professional and technological schools- + __ 983 18, 862 ‘ 
SE 305 2,170 5, 186 

| aa 15, 153 345, 840 140, 737 
Universities and colleges_...........----.- 8, 740 236, 635 38, 727 
Professional and technological schools..... 739 16, 313, 7, 950 
1, 246 25, 1 15, 263 
Normal] schools. ss 4, 105 55, 048 70, 702 
Junior colleges 323 12, 678 8, 095 

Rasika vewndcntikessctceses 61, 845 | 1, 196, 292 708, 826 
Universities and 48, 393 838 491, 601 
Professional and technological schools... 83 7, 825 7, 509 
Teachers coll 8, 413 106, 076 109, 024 
as 1, 790 9, 758 6, 
3, 166 77, 795 94, 283 

ee 136, 969 | 2,391,774 | 1,746, 103 
Universities and colleges. ........-.-.--..- 88, 663 | 1, 689, 823 947, 408 
Professional and tectnological schools__.. 4, 732 75, 421 101, 996 
Teachers c g 27, 291 372, 853 369, 683 
Junior 16, 283 253, 677 327, 016 
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Table 2.—Book stock and circulation, 1939-40—Continued 


Book stock Circulation 
‘ 
State and type of institution umber | Number oans 
= at end of | Home use ae 
year Bor- Lent 
rowed 

UTAH.. 19, 856 415, 415 131, 416 315, 751 92 4 
Universities and colleges. _.....-----.----- 14, 552 351, 128 96, 698 207, 424 83 12 
Professional and technological 
eee eee 5, 304 63, 487 34, 718 108, 327 9 12 

VERMONT. 15, 997 368, 077 85, 471 53, 648 416 212 
Universities and coll eu 14, 909 345, 426 70, 514 52, 038 266 192 
Normal schools. 388 13, 921 
ER cisevvbannectecceenscccess 700 8, 730 7, 823 1,610 35 20 

79, 578 | 1,451,349 516, 903 544,542 | 1,317 613 
Universities and colleges_-__-.-..---.------ ~ 57,558 | 1, 107,812 312, 353 350, 960 925 575 
Professional and technological schools... --- 12, 791 211, 078 68, 352 24, 847 a 
Te. ee 6, 316 77, 668 99, 223 142, 615 125 11 
Normal schools. 283 7, 242 9, 780 12, 575 ( 
ii titinittmnicinennkiienncswe 2, 630 47, 549 27, 195 13, 545 92 27 

NI iii cccnctatcnvcinenes 70, 352 | 1,116,377 464, 739 820, 420 450 1,131 
Universities and colleges_- 58, 276 939, 921 310, 755 617, 888 420 1,129 
Teachers colleges----.....- 8, 492 138, 719 134, 989 199, 056 30 2 
Junior 3, 584 37, 737 8, 995 

Waert Vmenma..................... 21, 331 446, 047 238, 075 442, 760 357 128 
Universities and colleges.........--------- 15, 886 361, 392 178, 947 379, 265 293 121 
Ce, ee 5, 358 77, 349 58, 428 63, 095 64 7 

WISCONSIN a 37, 746 792, 802 459, 272 672,151 | 1,006 196 
Universities and colleges-.........-.------ 24, 333 450, 022 166, 705 122, 273 770 127 
Professional and technological 35, 000 
12, 878 837 283, 040 549, 678 236 69 
ee 535 10, 943 6, 527 

WYOMING... 3, 940 104, 462 47, 719 115, 070 
Universities and colleges.........--------- 3, 940 104, 462 47,719 115, 070 | 

Outlying parts of the United 

______ ETRE 19, 097 245, 806 156, 403 273, 928 44 41 

ALASKA. 
Universities and coll 1, 652 

CANAL ZONE 

Universities and colleges __-.........------ 8, 257 111, 748 100, 596 205, 878 27 30 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
Universities and colleges. .............----- 931 34, 993 14, 322 7, 000 3 6 

PUERTO RICO 
Universities and colleges.-._-.........---- 7, 535 73, 222 41, 485 60, 600 9 5 


The libraries of the institutions of higher education taken in the 
aggregate added 2.6 books per student (undergraduates and graduates 
included) during the year; they contained 59.8 books per student 
(tables 2 and 3). The college and university group posssessed 65.4 
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books per student, the teachers colleges 37.3 books per student, and 
the junior colleges 25.3 books per student. The reporting libraries of 
the colleges and universities added during the year 2.8 books per stu- 
dent, the teachers colleges 2.2 books per student, and the junior colleges 
1.8 books per student. In connection with averages for the teachers 
colleges, it should be noted that both the Teachers College Library of 
Columbia University and the Library at George Peabody College for 
Teachers have been placed in the college and university group, as 
’ each is part of a university system and not an independent teachers 
college library. 


Use of the Library 


Since library collections exist not for themselves, but for service to 
students and faculty, the measurement of use is of prime importance. 
To be of the greatest significance both qualitative and quantitative 
facts should be at hand. Unfortunately, in this general compilation 
it has been possible to obtain only certain quantitative data and these 
are subject to decided limitations. Statistics were requested for such 
items as number of volumes borrowed for home use, number of re- 
served books used in the building or taken out overnight, and extent of 
reference use. 

The summary (table 2) covers the first two items but does not 
include reference use, the third item. This important phase of college 
library activity is not as yet recorded statistically except in a few 
cases. 

Interpretation of circulation for home use and of reserved books 
must be made with extreme caution, because the figures are affected 
by such factors as methods of instruction, type of subjects taught, lay- 
out of building, regulations for the use of books, and living arrange- 
ments for the students. Calculations from the summaries (tables 
2 and 3) show that, for the institutions as a whole, 21.7 books per 
student were borrowed for home use during the year. For the uni- 
versities and colleges, the figure was 19 books per student; for the 
teachers colleges, 36 books per student; and for the junior colleges, 
28.9 books per student. In the item of reserved books, the statistics 
for all institutions show a use of 30 volumes per student; for univer- 
sities and colleges, 30.7 per student per year; for teachers colleges, 46.9 
per student per year; for the junior colleges, 19.8 per year. The figures 
for reserved books are not complete because many institutions, as 
may be noted from the footnotes in the detailed statistics (table 12), 
do not record the use of reserved books within the building. 

The replies to questions on the reference use of the libraries were not 
sufficient to justify tabulation. This situation may be explained by 
the fact that libraries heretofore have not attempted to record their 
reference use and also that the measurement of reference service is a 
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difficult process. On the uniform statistical form, reference use was 
defined as follows: 

A general question is any question which requires the use of library material 
in answering or which involves interpretation of the use of library tools 
resulting in the use of library material. Exclude all questions pertaining to 
the location of specific books or library tools. 

A search question is any question of an investigatory or research nature 
requiring a search of 15 minutes or more. ; 

Include under bibliographies compiled material of sufficient value to be 
typed and preserved. 


Interlibrary Loans 


Interlibrary loans may indicate weakness in a given book collec- 
tion, or they may mean the operation of a well-planned system of 
cooperation in which different institutions assume responsibility for 
certain fields and then stand ready to lend to other libraries the 
printed materials in those chosen fields. Without a detailed analysis 
of the lending and borrowing of the libraries, interlibrary loan figures 
can show mainly the gross extent of this activity (table 2) and the 
ratio of borrowing to lending. The reporting libraries of the institu- 
tions of higher education borrowed 89,880 volumes and lent 65,896. 
The college and university group lent 1 volume through interlibrary 
loan for every one borrowed; the professional and technological school 
lent 1 for every 1.5 borrowed; the teachers colleges lent 1 for every 13.6 
borrowed ; the junior colleges lent 1 for every 8 borrowed. 


Staff and Students 


The libraries were asked to report their regular staffs under three 
major categories: Professional, subprofessional, and clerical and 
others. In accordance with library personnel practice, these terms 
were defined as follows: 


A professional assistant is a member of the professional staff performing 
work of a professional grade which requires training and skill in the theoretical 
or scientific parts of library work as distinct from its merely mechanical 
parts and includes all the professional staff except the chief librarian or 
director, associate or assistant chief librarian, department heads, division 
heads, and heads of school, college, departmental, and laboratory school 
libraries. 

_ To be classed as a professional assistant, the person must hold a profes- 
sional position which requires the following educational background: 

(a) At least a bachelor’s degree which includes 1 year of professional 
library education in the 4 years which lead to the bachelor’s degree; 
or 

(b) An informal education considered by the librarian as the real equiva- 
lent of 4 years of college work plus 5 years’ experience in a library 
of recognized professional standing. (This provision is to take care 
of those already in the profession who are performing duties which 
require a knowledge of books and library technique as taught in a 

library school.) 
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A subprofessional assistant is a person who performs under the immediate 
supervision of professional staff members, work largely concerned with the 
higher routine processes which are peculiar to library work and which require 
some knowledge of library procedure. (No assistant paid on an hourly 
basis should be included here.) 

A subprofessional assistant should have had at least brief elementary train- 
ing in library work as taught in a library summer session or a training class. 

A clerical assistant is a person such as a typist, etc., who performs, under 
immediate supervision, processes which may require experience, speed, 
accuracy, and clerical ability of a high order, but do not require knowledge 
of the theoretical or scientific aspects of library work. 

High-school graduation is presupposed for this classification. 

“Others” usually includes those devoting either full or part time to the 
most simple clerical or manual tasks which involve no responsibility or inde- 
pendent judgment, such as the work performed by pages, shelvers, and 
beginning workers. 


The building maintenance force is excluded from the figures, as 
are also student assistants paid on an hourly basis. 

On the basis of the returns from all the institutions of higher educa- 
tion, 69.8 percent of the library employees are classed as professional ; 
8.7 percent as subprofessional; and 21.5 percent as clerical and other 
(table 3). For the university and college library group, the corre- 
sponding percentages are 67.8, 9.1, and 23.1; for the teachers colleges, 
82.1, 11.4, and 6.5; for the junior colleges, 77.4, 7.0, and 15.6. 

Calculations from the data on library staff and student enrollment 
(table 3) show that for the institutions of higher education as a whole, 
there is one library staff member for 179 students, undergraduate and 
graduate combined. For the universities and colleges, the average is 
1 library staff member for 173 students; for professional and tech- 
nological schools, it is 1 for 167 students; for teachers colleges, 1 for 
233 students; for normal schools, 1 for 184 students; and for junior 
colleges, 1 for 202 students. 


Table 3.—Library staff and student enrollment, 1939-40 


Student enroll- 
Size of staff ment 
State and type of institution Sub- | Clerical 

Profes- | Under- | Gradu- 

Total sional — others graduate; ate 
Continental United 6, 76014; 4,71644) 591 A, 45234) 1, 111, 058 | 104, 117 
Universities and colleges______.____.__..-..---- 5, 243 3, 544 488 4 >, 809. 267 | 98,065 
Professionaland technological 408. 287 31 89%| 64,353 8, 820 
Teachers 524 430 344 120, 257 2, 232 
Normal 9 | 8,860 


| 

Uni iti d colleges. 60% 83 

niversities and co! 47 4 9 11, 664 
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Table 3.—Library staff and student enrollment, 1939-40—Continued 


Student enroll- 
Size of staff ment 
State and type of institution ey pares 
Profes- Under- | Gradu- 
Total sional — graduate} ate 
16% 154% 5, 192 345 
Universities and colleges_ 8% 2, 474 192 
Teachers colleges 4 4 1, 692 153 
ARKANSAS = 45% 36% 4 5 8, 660 79 
Universities and colleges___----......--------- 35 26 4 5 5, 827 79 
479 36434 2534 884] 91, 098 7,049 
Universities and colleges__...........---.----- 326% 23734 19% 69%4| 38, 731 6, 717 
Professional and technological schools... 17% 4 3, 042 
4334 4034). ......- 3 10, 994 |_______. 
91%| «S12 || 8,331 
COLORADO da 80 64 9 ¥ 14, 149 1, 182 
Universities and colleges. __.._...--..-.-.----- 57% 464) 6 5% 9, 550 1,052 
Professional] and technological 2 778 30 
12% 10%) 1, 996 100 
CONNECTICUT-- 215 119% 31 644 8, 580 1, 124 
Universities and colleges_-_-_......-...-.------- 195 104% 30 60% 7, 473 1,012 
Professional and eee schools________- 9 6 1 2 291 112 
Teachers colleges 5 
Normal schools. - 4 2 2 4 
9 5 2 2 i, 046 14 
Universities and coll sana 9 5 2 2 1,046 14 
District OF COLUMBIA--..---.-.------- 554 324% 9 14 6, 719 2, 626 
Universities and colleges. ______..-._.___._._.- 47 28 9 10 5,053 2, 564 
Professional and technological schools_________ 1,040 62 
Junior colleges - si 6 4 
FLORIDA-- 494 39 2% 7% 
Universities and coll ‘J 42% 35 2% 544 
Junior colleges 6% 2% 
108 814) 9 17% 
Universities and colleges___.__._...._.....---.- 81 57 8 16 
Professional and schools_........ 7 ¥% 
14 13 1 
Universities and colleges 16% 16 ee 1 
Normal schools. - - 1% 14}. 
2 
Universities and colleges___....._....-.-------- 339 24234 48 48 43, 960 9, 417 
Professional and technological 33% 29 1 8, 340 157 
Junior colleg 19 15 1 2% 
INDIANA cand 129% 105% 6% 18 28, 526 1,975 
Universities and colleges.__.........-.-------- 934 78% 3% 12 23, 467 1, 709 
Professional and technological schools___..-..- 7 4 eee 1 1, 152 24 
Teachers colleges....................- 19: 15, 3 1 408 242 
Junior coll 9 5 
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Table 3.—Library staff and student enrollment, 1939-40—Continued 


Student enroll- 


Size of staff eatin 
State and type of institution a are 
Profes- Under- | Gradu- 
Total | sional graduate| ate 

171% 126 3434) 23, 625 2, 189 
Universities and 128% 99% 17%| 379 2, 189 

115 10334 4% 238, 553 1, 168 
Universities and colleg <mneny 76% 69% 3% 4 15, 582 812 
Teachers colleges. 13 | 1 2, 755 356 
254) 2214) 1 2 

96% 80 3% 134%} 107 943 
Universities and colleges___.......-.---------- 564) 4514 2% 8K 9, 599 880 
Professional and technological schools. - - 7 1 603 63 
22 19 1 2 4, 301 

113% 9344 3% 1644| 23, 122 1, 039 
Universities and coll 1014 82% 3% 154%} =. 20, 931 1, 093 

MAINE 30 22 4 4 5, 036 79 
Universities and colleges--_-.......-.---------- 26 19 4 3 4, 270 73 

102 75% 15 114] 867 986 
Universities and colleges. -.-.........-.-.-..---- 80 62 9 9 11, 930 986 
Professional and technological 7 3% 3 
10 6 3 1 3, 

3894 215 554) 119%4| 37,764 5, 044 
Universities and colleges_.......-...--.------- 317% 164 5, 103 29, 585 4,144 
Professional and technological schools-_-_-....-. 5234) 31 4 164 4, 284 
Teachers colleges-... 10 2, 396 
Normal schools. 1% ES 404 

MICHIGAN. 22314 170% 23 30 40, 409 6, 031 
Universities and colleges_-_-........--.-----.-- 174 135 14 25 32, 132 5, 741 
Professional and schools. .......- 3% 946 
16% 124 2 2 4,978 288 
Junior colleges. 29 19 7 3 

MINNESOTA. 193% 116% 10% 66%4| 27, 674 1, 873 
Universities and 154 86% 6134} 187 1, 869 
Professional and technological schools_--_-#_..- 5% 3% 1 571 

M 544 48% 2 4 11, 635 163 
Universities and leg 2934 27% 1% 6, 872 163 
Junior colleg: 20) 17 3 
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Table 3.—Library staff and student enrollment, 1939-40—Continued 


Size of staff 


Student enroll- 
ment 


State and type of institution 


Profes- 
sional 


Sub- 
profes- 
sional 


Under- | Gradu- 
graduate| ate 


Universities and 
Professional and schools. 


Universities and 
Professional and technological schools. ----- 
Teachers colleges 

Normal schools- --- 


Universities and colleges. 
New 


Universities and 


Universities and 
Professional and 
Teachers 


Universities and colleges. 
Professional and technological schools. -- - - 
Teachers 


Universities and colleges ___._-........---...- 
Professional and technological schools__-______- 
Teachers colleges. 
Normal schools 


NorTH CAROLINA. 


Universities and colleges. 
Teachers colleges 
Normal schools. 


Universities and colleges. 
Teachers colleges. 


Universities and 
Professional and technological 


139, 630 | 32, 612 


120, 498 | 31, 768 
13, 179 702 


1,752 142 
3, 669 
26, 926 1,031 
19, 427 1,020 
3, 926 
6, 558 224 
224 
64, 947 4, 050 
62, 417 3, 929 
2, 130 121 


14 
— 
Clerical 
Total and 
| others 
18744, 126% 104% 5044| 33, 865 1, 522 
93 70 5% 17% 18, 232 1, 522 
16% 814}. 8 
43 19 3 21 
35 29 2 4 
18% % 5, 310 116 
Universities and 12% 3, 600 104 
Professional and technological schools------- -- 1 305 12 
5614 46% 4% 15, 063 553 
46 36%) 5% 11, 741 553 
1 
Junior colleges. 1% 1 482 |_....... 
76 40 10% 25% 4, 995 135 
6914 34 10% 25 4, 327 135 
15644 91% 11% 5334) 12, 594 765 
i 110%) 5834 6% wi) 6, 043 388 
| 2444 17 3 4 3, 848 342 
10 1, 632 35 
New MExico...........--------------- 18% 1534 1 2 3, 724 182 
12: 1014} -------- 2 2, 340 182 
900% 518 56% 326 
| 
97% 62% 5 2034 
10% % 
1834) 15%). 3 
9% 6 % 3 
ee 19634 149 33% 14 
15334 115%) 27% 10% 
284 | 6| 43% 
ee 23% 18% 2 3 
ll 10 
11% 7% 1 3 
33284 22534 28 79 
15% 13 \% 24 
3 2 
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Table 3.—Library staff and student enrollment, 1939-40—Continued 


15 


Student enroll- 
Size of staff ment 
State and type of institution 
Profes- | | | Under- | Gradu- 
Total profes- and 
sional sional | others graduate| ate 
| 79 66 5 8 27, 512 
Universities and colleges___-___-_.-.-------.-- 50 41 5 4 17, 423 
Professional and technological schools__--_----|_...-.._.-|.........-]--------]---------- 150 
Teachers colleges... 13% 6, 345 
7534 61% 3 114%} 608 636 
Universities and colleges___........--.-------- 6644 5434 3 8% 9, 465 636 
PENNSYLVANIA. 424Vi2 28214 52% 8944| 68,752 7,915 
Universities and colleges. 33734 21134 43% 82) 52, 309 7, 628 
Professional and technological 4444 7 2 6, 748 270 
35 29 2 4 9, 022 17 
RuwopE ISLAND- 64% 31% 6% 26% 4, 192 339 
Universities and colleges. 59% 30% 5 3, 745 339 
Professional and 5 1% 1% 2 
SoutH 484 12, 197 136 
Universities and 41% 403% 11, 323 118 
Professional and technological 2% = 209 18 
Universities and 
Professional and technological 
Teachers 
Normal 
Junior 
Universities and 


Professional and technological schools--- 
Teachers 

Normal schools. - - 


Universities and 
Professional and technological schools. - 
Teachers 
Junior colleges 


Universities and colleges 
Professional and technological schools 
Junior colleges 


Universities and colleges 
Normal 
Junior colleges 


Universities and colleges... 
Professional and technological schools 
Teachers colleges. 

Normal schools. 


560835°—44——_-2 


|_| 

1 372 3 

15% 12 3 % 

25334 201% 314%| 63, 801 3, 316 

153% 119% 16% 174%| 41, 358 2, 136 

9 6 1% 1% 2, 199 451 

48 36 2 10 9, 923 729 

4314 40 1 2% 

3534 30 4% 1 10, 464 535 
2234 21% 3, 432 59 

185 111% 20%) 695 593 

135 754% 18% 41% 13, 772 354 

tiremmne 31% 19% 2 10 4, 289 239 
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Table 3.—Library staff and student enrollment, 1939-40—Continued 


Size of staff 
State and type of institution 
Total | ‘onal | profes-| and graduate | “ate” 
ee 12446 73% 3 48 20, 191 1, 418 
Universities and colleges 102% 57 1 44%4| = 16, 333 1,414 
Teachers colleges____-.-.--..- “ 14 11 2 1 2, 681 4 
Junior 8 .------- 2% 
Wher 444% 36% 4% 3%] 11, 734 370 
Universities and colleges.........---.--------- 32% 254 4 3 8, 994 370 
60 55 3% 16, 224 367 
Universities and colleges... 28% 26 1 1% 7, 058 367 
Teachers 30 27% 8,816 |........ 
7 1 1, 949 88 
Universities and 7 1 1, 949 88 
Outlying parts of the United States. 34 25 2 7 9, 325 278 
ALASKA: 
Universities and coll 1 1 Sg 
CANAL ZONE: 
Junior colleg 1 1 143 
Hawall: 
Universities and colleg 17 | 10 2 5 2, 268 228 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS: 
Universities and coll ‘ 4 4 2, 580 26 
PUERTO RICO: 
Universities and colleges_............--------- ll 9 2 4, 105 24 


Source of Income 


The precise determination of college library income is not a simple 
matter. Institutional accounting systems differ, and receipt items on 
statistical blanks are especially open to misunderstanding. In many 
institutions, items such as library salaries and building maintenance 
are charged not against a library budget but against a general institu- 
tional fund. Endowed institutions allocate certain sums for their 
libraries, but it is not always possible to specify which part comes from 
interest on endowment and which from tuition or other sources. Like- 
wise, allocations from publicly controlled institutions may represent 
tax money, tuition, and some endowment interest. Colleges con- 
trolled by churches also present the problem of evaluating contrib- 
uted services. 

It is with these limitations in mind, therefore, that the facts in the 
summary of receipts (table 4) should be considered. Of the total 
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receipts reported, $15,975,434, or 83.3 percent, was in the form of an 
allocation from the institutional budget, an amount which included 
$164,370 listed as State or city grants made specifically to the library. 
Income from endowment and invested funds specifically designated for 
library purposes amounted to $1,644,702, or 8 percent of the total. 
This latter amount also included gifts of money made for current 
operating expenses. Library fees, including only those which were 
credited directly to the library budget, aggregated $835,499, or 4 
percent of the total. Other income, which comprised fines and sales 
of publications when credited directly to the library budget and 
miscellaneous sources, amounted to $600,605, or 3 percent. 


Table 4.—Operating receipts, 1939-40 


Institu- | en- Library | Other 
State and type of institution Total dowments | fees 
and gifts 
Continental United States_____..___.. $19, 056, 240 |$15, 975,434 | $1,644,702 | $835,499 | $600, 605 
Universities and colleges___..........-------.-- 15, 402, 776 | 12,790,038 | 1,396,008 | 695, 577 521, 153 
Professional and technological schools. - _----.- 866, 215 701, 778 131, 620 10, 358 22, 459 
1, 611, 436 1, 460, 956 49, 182 81, 641 19, 657 
113, 760 110, 465 1, 141 733 1, 421 
CO eae 1, 062, 053 912, 197 66, 751 47,190 35, 915 
$230, 878 $203, 934 $1,149 | $20, 865 $4, 930 
Universities and colleges__ 192, 685 167, 002 700 20, 445 4, 538 
Teachers colleges 30, 457 30, 276 45 
Junior colleges. 7, 736 6, 656 404 284 392 
119, 898 107, 421 1, 570 7, 199 3, 708 
Universities and colleges__..........----------- 91, 132 86, 292 35 2,035 2,770 
12, 733 6, 608 135 5, 164 826 
is ccbiinneaccacdsedinnsncves 1, 447, 783 | 1, 280, 737 25, 615 60, 490 80, 941 
Universities and colleges... ....-.----.--------- 1, 029, 887 883, 923 24, 110 47, 138 74, 716 
Professional and technological schools - - - -- - - 32, 894 31, 247 242 
EE LE 254, 629 245, 990 100 5, 365 3,174 
242, 748 175, 477 21,019 21, 284 24, 968 
Universities and colleges.._.........----------- 173, 277 121, 237 17, 344 10, 284 24, 412 
EEE Ee 42. 380 30, 815 3, 000 8, 312 253 
18, 250 16, 100 675 1,172 303 
iidcnctentcctntnasucssonves 684, 717 421, 699 199, 621 55, 796 7, 001 
Universities and colleges___-.....-.------------ 639, 050 376, 302 199, 621 55, 796 7, 331 
Professional and technological 26, 432 210 
Teachers colleges 18, 550 
Universities and 25, 603 24, 980 492 
District OF COLUMBIA. .---..----------- 173, 027 163, 839 3, 706 107 5, 375 
Universities and colleges___........-.---------- 145, 511 136, 433 3, 668 107 5, 303 
‘Professional and 20, 000 


1, 933 
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Table 4.—Operating receipts, 1939-40—Continued 


Institu- Forge Library | Other 
State and type of institution Total a —., dowments fees income 
and gifts 
FLORIDA--_------------ esiecnectcannntun $167, 158 $156, 121 $5, 328 $4, 346 $1, 363 
Universities and colleges___.....-..------------- 159, 065 148, 531 4, 927 4, 346 1, 261 
Junior 093 , 590 102 
re 290, 964 244, 155 35, 018 5, 829 5, 962 
Universities and colleges___--...-...-- 217, 365 182, 677 24, 587 4,901 5, 200 
Professional and sodheategioad schools 29, 872 20, 373 2 237 
Teachers colleges - - 15, 867 14, 780 162 
Junior colleges_------ 27, 860 325 363 
46, 282 45, 356 295 
Universities and colleges_........-------------- 37, 637 36, 367 264 208 
Normal schools 4 


Junior colleges 


Universities and 
Professional and technological schools. wa! 
Teachers colleges- 
Junior colleges_- 


Universities and college: 
Professional and schoo! 
Teachers colleges 


Universities and colleges 
Teachers 


Professional and schools. 
Teachers colleges. 


Universities and colleges 
Teachers colleges- 
Junior 


Universities and 
Professional and schools 


Universities and 
Professional and technological schools - - - 

Teachers colleges. 


Universities and 
Professional and technological schools- - 


Junior 


68, 
12, 351 
421, 453 


21,614 
277, 449 
198, 022 


43,616 | 2, 662 
43,204 | 2, 262 
290 400 


11, 821 
11, 612 
194 


18 
| ILLINOIS. ......-----------.--------------| 1,344,644 | 1, 243, 456 46, 873 23, 057 31, 258 
Universities and | 1,181,353] 1,092, 221 37,269 | 23,021 | 28, 842 
| Professional and technological schools - 49, 330 44, 082 4, 162 36 1,050 
73, 462 69, 065 246 
406, 661 341, 513 12,770 35, 543 16, 835 
323, 377 265, 567 7, 566 33, 466 16, 778 
| 7,064 aoe 1, 423 16 
8, 472 654 41 
466, 171 444, 979 8, 217 5, 675 7, 300 
391, 782 374, 935 6, 402 4,494 5, 951 
45, 620 43, 820 
27,073 24, 528 15 1,181 1,349 
i ee 312, 448 283, 618 5, 129 7, 827 15, 874 
| 223, 007 206, 275 1, 884 4, 430 10, 418 
| 59, 648 759 
29, 793 85 3, 397 4, 697 
294, 419 14,129 2, 841 
205, 808 2, 147 
7, 600 6, 200 304 
62, 856 5, 500 |.......... 304 
i 10, 371 | 86 
; 338, 884 306, 422 23,300 |.......... 
61, 438 60, 173 1,250 |.....-...-. 15 
ini thpescdcepenncasinnseecienenks 95, 807 81, 784 11, 732 1, 983 308 
90, 464 76, 495 11, 729 1, 983 257 
1, 800 
1, 745 1, 712 _| 30 
1, 798 21 
289, 388 231, 899 11, 211 
239, 632 187, 194 6, 882 
21, 689 21, 689 iacuenmtass 
11, 291 6, 368 4, 233 
es |) 144, 460 744, 503 358, 324 13, 305 28, 328 
992, 672 610, 272 346, 685 13, 287 22, 428 
110, 093 93, 796 |. | Sa 5, 817 
30, 687 30, 116 | eee 27 
366 
10, 642 9, 953 615 18 56 
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Table 4.—Operating receipts, 1939-40—Continued 


Institu- Income 


‘ : fromen- | Library | Other 
State and type of institution Total Pe dowments fees income 
and gifts 
$791, 182 $694, 451 $60, 255 | $20,279 $16, 197 
Universities and colleges____._........--------- 651, 154 622, 128 9, 967 10, 284 8,775 
Professional and technological schools.....--.-- 10, 747 9, 123 911 350 363 
57, 215 44, 802 1, 330 9, 645 1, 438 
71, 966 18, 298 5,621 ~ 
344, 909 
Universities and 264, 272 
Professional and technological schools... 3, 881 
55, 947 
250 
20, 559 
Universities and colleges_..........-- Cenumaaawd 77, 472 62, 020 2,169 fF 10,127 3, 156 
TE ae 9, 323 6, 245 67 2, 375 636 
26, 433 20, 076 25 3, 896 2, 436 
450, 933 395, 110 25, 781 15, 153 14, 889 
Universities and colleges. __.._-..---..--------- 290, 062 241, 771 22, 242 12, 918 13, 131 
Professional and technological schools. ...------ 8, 871 7, 034 1,051 766 20 
PT icvutgnnhetessencenwstimiahadwnece 68, 123 65, 516 488 1, 469 650 
64, 672 53, 907 1, 629 2, 489 6, 647 
Universities and colleges___......-....--.------ 42, 046 36, 475 1,315 2, 489 1, 767 
Professional and technological schools---------- 8, 464 3, 750 | BAR 4, 700 
Teachers colleges 4, 582 
Normal 4, 650 
Universities and colleges______.-..-..---------- 143, 569 
Professional and technological 1,000 
Normal schools 939 
Universities and colleges_............---------- 12, 501 
NEW HaMPSHIRB. 217, 364 118, 641 
Universities and colleges_.............--------- 203, 379 104, 783 
Teachers colleges 2, 850 


Junior colleges......-...----------------------- 11, 135 11, 008 


oy 372, 294 281, 916 57, 727 1, 985 30, 666 

Universities and colleges boewaeee 282, 371 203, 355 30, 271 
Professional and technological schools. 50, 764 44, 020 
31, 232 27, 021 196 
7, 927 7, 520 28 

75, 843 56, 616 608 
Universities and colleges___.._....--.---------- 50, 032 31, 726 608 

2, 213,432 | 1, 829, 305 246, 358 76, 920 60, 849 
Universities and colleges__..._....-.--------.-- 1, 905, 826 | 1,614, 969 160, 091 76, 780 53, 986 
Professional and technological schools-.- aan 213, 826 122, 614 84, 569 140 6, 503 
Normal schools-__-- one 53, 736 52, 536 200 
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Table 4.—Operating receipts, 1939-40—Continued 


1938-40 


Institu- | fiom ene | Library | Other 
State and type of institution Total tional dowments foes y | income 
allocation and gifts 
$636, 791 $566, 470 $4, 451 
Universities and colleges 532, 610 471, 183 3, 433 
Teachers eolleges- -__-- 53, 358 49, 234 44 
Normal schools_- 2, 075 07 
Junior colleges____ 48, 748 43, 978 974 
MONTE 50, 168 45, 042 1, 224 
Universities and 1} pases , 056 26, 449 1,012 
Teachers colleges. 19, 515 16, 997 211 
Junior colleges...._..__....--.----------------- 1, 597 1, 596 1 
ee Te 985, 168 787, 665 110, 109 70, 187 17, 207 
Universities and colleges___._--....------------ 945, 648 
Professional and technological schools____---- -- 33, 740 
639 
Universities and colleges._____--...--.--------- 183, 462 
Professional and schools.......... 110 
230, 055 
Universities and coll wit 202, 639 
24, 188 
3, 228 
PENNSYLVANIA... 1,051,669 | 960, 125 50,379 | 22,949 18, 216 
Universities and 829,248 | 752, 556 38,883} 21,498! 16,311 
Professional and technological schools__- 95, 254 , 283 8, 495 887 1, 589 
113, 605 111, 725 80 
OS ae 13, 562 11, 561 1, 201 564 236 
153, 567 119, 538 24, 665 7, 524 1, 840 
Universities and colleges___.._-..--.-----. ---- 145, 132 112, 222 23, 598 7, 524 1, 788 
Professional and technological 435 7, 316 52 
133, 641 111, 467 2,105 16, 765 3, 304 
Universities and colleges___--..._.----------.-- 128, 952 108, 691 1, 725 15, 365 3,171 
Professional and technological schools____ a 1, 865 360 1, 400 105 
1, 290 1, 260 10 
DAROTA. . 69, 811 57, 305 9, 862 2, 644 
Universities and colleges____._.._..------------ 45, 067 cccctccniionnis 7, 478 1, 502 
Professional and technological schools__- a 4, 517 4, 517 |_- 
Teachers colleges. -.......-------------- a 7, 682 4 ae 2, 266 167 
Normal 11, 162 914 
‘TENNESSEE. --_---- 352, 469 264, 886 25, 880 46, 049 15, 654 
Universities and colleges.__-......------------- 282, 772 201, 422 ’ 44, 545 12, 713 
Professional and technological schools___ 4, 647 3, 525 47 
EE , 539 20, 978 713 1, 504 344 
a 824,779 675, 763 36, 504 49, 804 62, 708 
Universities and colleges___.._......----------- 555, 113 427, 057 28, 648 41, 461 57, 947 
Professional and socmnelagionl schools__- 23, 749 21, 416 1, 100 973 - 
ee eo re 97, 301 85, 823 1,010 8, 083 2, 385 
111, 185 101, 812 7, 231 939 1, 203 
Universities and colleges___...-........---.--- 88, 032 79, 871 6, 131 939 1,091 
Junior colleges__- 23, 153 21, 941 112 
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Table 4.—Operating receipts, 1939-40—Continued 


Income | 
Institu- 
fromen- | Library | Other 
State and type of institution Total PP dowments fees ‘income 
and gifts 
si clcicGachancunSwaswidaammcimanl $49, 883 $44, 888 $818 $2, 870 $1, 307 
Universities and 41, 976 40, 634 1, 163 
ac nirsacienncsawtcnwseworexeiotd 5, 987 2, 354 639 2, 850 144 
WN iainnetadnnnnscacancewgdeddcnce 446, 104 424, 063 9, 964 8, 487 3, 590 
Universities and colleges_-__...-.....-.--------- 316, 554 298, 741 9, 939 4, 412 3, 462 
Professional and technological schools_________- 75, 332 
1,840 
20, 704 16, 476 25 4, 075 128 
ne eee 291, 093 228, 227 733 39, 077 23, 056 
Universities and colleges__.....-......-.....--- 233, 343 196, 125 410 18, 965 17, 843 
cannon 13, 132 8, 803 323 997 3, 009 
115, 123 106, 684 1, 003 5, 341 2, 095 
Universities and colleges 86, 808 79, 699 1,003 5, 341 765 
Teachers colleges. 26, 060 1, 330 
WISCONSIN 164, 149 149, 118 7,014 4, 882 3, 135 
Universities and colleges_-___......-....-.....-- 66, 765 52, 009 7,014 4, 882 2, 860 
Universities and 28, 564 666 
Outlying parts of the United States__ 100, 716 Lt | ere 1, 427 4, 289 
ALASKA: 
CANAL ZONE: 
Junior colleges____- 6, 434 
Hawall: 
Universities and colleges__ 50, 146 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS: 
Universities and coll 1, 954 500 1,427 27 
PvuERTO RICO: 
Universities and colleges__.................-... 37, 094 32, 832 4, 262 
Operating Expenses 


The term “operating expenditures” in the compilation (table 5) 
includes expenses for the salaries of the library staff, wages of students 
employed on an hourly basis, purchase of books and periodicals, pay- 
ments for binding and rebinding. The item, “other expenses,’’ in- 
cludes the amounts spent for supplies, printing, telephone, postage, 
freight, express, and similar purposes. Operating expenses do not 
include outlays for new buildings, alterations to buildings, sites, and 
new equipment, all of which are considered capital outlay. Further- 
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more, they do not include building maintenance. Of the total operat- 
ing expenses, $17,976,231, reported by the institutions, 52.3 percent 
went for salaries of the library staff; 6.9 percent for wages of students; 
36.3 percent for books, periodicals, binding, and rebinding; and 4.5 
percent for other operating expenses. 
Table 5.—Operating expenditures and capital outlay, 1939-40 
Operating expenditures 
Books, | Other, 
State and type of institution periodi- | exclud- = 
Total Library | Student |cals, bind-| ing 
” staff wages | ing, and | building| 
rebind- | mainte- 
. ing nance 
Continental United States_-____- $17, 976, 231/$9, 383, 706/$1, 251, 721/$6, 530, 895) $809, 909 $4, 270, 470 
Universities and colleges. 14, 572, 765] 7, 507, 1,020, 268) 5,356,950] 688,010) 2, 469, 975 
Professional and technological schools. 791,814) 469, 316 25,637} 259,989) 36,872 , 827 
Teachers 1, 552, 083 142, 271 536,497; 44,227) 1,344,779 
Normal schools--........-..............-- 110, 854 65, 018) 5, 213) 37, 351 3, 27 , 
ee eee ae 948, 715 512, 747 58, 332 , 108 37, 528 432, 606 
$224,815) $95,734) $21,629} $91,635) $15,817) $159, 453 
Universities and colleges. 185, 812 79, 872 16, 596 74,828) 14,516) 154,080 
Teachers colleges____..__.-.-...-.-.---.--- 29, 12, 804 665 13, 595) 934 
a eee ee 9, 005 3, 058 2, 368 3, 212 367 5, 000 
iain ctnctcncknnnssiiennnan 68, 253 29, 264 7, 530 27, 544 3, 915 31, 920 
Universities and colleges___..........._.-- 38, 963 17, 148 3, 290 16, 535) 1, 990 1, 189 
Teachers colleges--..---....-...-.......-.. 22, 049 7, 442 4, 240) 8, 663 1,704 ' 2,615 
7, 241 2, 346) 221 28, 116 
Co ee 1138, 867 50, 708 12, 336 46, 549 4, 274 1, 299 
Universities and colleges ine 85, 161 37, 700 9, 099) 35, 665 2, 697 1,016 
Teachers colleges. - - - ._ won 15, 709) 5, 988 2, 864 6, 062 795 250 
Junior colleges. -.-............---.-----.-- 12, 997 7, 020 373 4, 822 782 33 
CALIFORNIA... 1,374,148) 692,914 119, 458} 497,819] 63, 957 658, 214 
Universities and 968,707; 476,199) 106,540) 339,476) 46,492) 615, 143 
Professional and technological schools 29, 445 14, 031 2, 143 11, 420 1, 851 753 
Teachers colleges. _.____.......-- 128, 061 74, 7: » 6, 409 44, 688 2, 236 578 
Junior colleges - ____- 247, 935 127, 956 4, 366 102, 235 13, 378 41, 740 
228, 878| 110, 532 29, 550 78,640) 10, 156 36, 563 
Universities and colleges_______.__- 166, 071 81, 183 20, 862 55, 552 8, 474 28, 210 
Professional and technological schools 5, 387 
Teachers colleges : 42, 063 18, 361 7, 972 14, 170) 1, 560 7, 795 
15, 357 7, 885) 716 , 634 122 523 
586,752) 339, 845 9,089} 207,128) 30,690 2, 158 
Universities and colleges___-.............- 541, 86! 312, 897 7,711} 191,814) 29, 440 987 
Professional and technological schools. ____ 26, 432 17, 498) 878 7, 835 221 598 
Teachers colleges.............-.-...------- 17, 773 9, 450 500 6, 819 1, 004 573 
Normal schools- 85 160 
23, 713 11, 570, 991 10, 392 760 2, 333 
Universities and colleges... ............... 23, 713 11, 570 991 10, 392 760 2, 333 
DIsTRICT OF COLUMBIA-_-____-_____- 157, 683 70, 909 9, 589 70, 169 7,016 2, 856 
| 
Universities and colleges__...............- 139, 241 65, 729 9, 039) 57, 852 6, 621 1, 106 
Professional and technological schools____- 11, 226) 500 550 10, 176}... 2... 1, 500 
Teachers colleges... 5, 483 1,022 261 100 
Junior colleges.....................-.-..... 1, 733 eens 1, 119) 134 150 
i Ee ea 158, 278 76, 196 13, 458) 62, 780 5, 844 3, 255 
Universities and colleges__-............--- 150, 254 71, 641 12, 888 60, 208 5, 517 3, 255 
8, 024 4, 555 570) 2, 572 
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Table 5.—Operating expenditures and capital outlay, 1939-40—Continued 
Operating expenditures 
Books, | Other 
State and type of institution periodi- | exclud- bre my 
Total Library | Student |cals, bind-| ing 

staff wages | ing, and | building 

rebind- | mainte- 
ing nance 

$275, 146} $140,761; $17,485) $106,496} $10,404) $159, 272 
Universities and colleges. ...........------ 208, 685} 109, 13, 603 78, 378 7, 675) 75, 543 
Professional and schools-- 25, 1 10, 752 600 12, 701 1, 097 655 
15, 732 8, 410 6, 270 688 129 
25, 579 12, 570 2, 918 9, 147 944 82, 945 

ia dtasGevacdnnckadnatnsadeuaes 45, 846 27, 633 4, 134 12, 520 1, 559 488 
Universities and colleges__--._.....-------- 37, 367 21, 885 3, 999 10, 111 1, 37: 376 
PS ciicacnesnancncdakiunasand 4, 035 3, 104 114 775 42 91 
4,444 2, 644 21 1, 634 145 21 

1, 287,903; 668,269} 115,190) 449,131) 55,313) 633,632 
Universities and 1, 133, 289, 579,416; 108,710; 393,625) 51,538 83, 873 
Professional and Sochushocionl schools_---- 44, 164 24, 037 2, 180 16, 639 1, 308) 3, 707 
72, 252 41,001 3, 171 26, 757 1,323) 545, 468 
ge ae 38, 198 23, 815 1, 129) 12, 110 1, 144 

396, 948] 161, 838 33,026; 187,358) 14,726 61, 206 
Universities and colleges 315, 489 118, 985 23, 474 162, 017 11, 013) 58, 223 
Professional and technological school , 639 , 253 174 4, 134 78 1, 656 
Teachers colleges _ 66, 401 , 668 7, 723 20, 569 3, 441 1,327 
Junior colleges. _- 8, 419 5, 932 1, 655 638 

454,997; 199, 391 52,909} 180,174) 22,523 12, 085 
Universities and colleges. 386,887} 169,015 45,986) 151,229) 20, 657) 11, 899 
Professional and technological schools_---- 1, 620 | 408 31 76 
40, 381 19, 087 248 16, 629) 
PR Cn sictcGenamianciscnoctnonnee 26, 109) 10, 108 3, 675 11, 908 418 

302,112} 133, 169 39, 209} 121, 229) 8, 505 
Universities and colleges. 216, 405) 92, 983 902) 87, 834 
LO eee 55, 992 26, 458 8, 716 19, 608 1, 210 
29, 715 13, 728 1, 591 13, 787 609 

274,461) 119,379 25,290) 120, 134 9, 658) 
Universities and colleges. ........-..---... 188, 500 75, 845 19, 910) 85, 906 
Professional and 7, 590) 4, 084 616 2, 764 
67, 125' 34, 027 3, 798) 27,375 1, 925 
11, 246 5, 423 966 4, 089 768 

357, 166; 169, 993 34,849) 142,203) 10,121 
Universities and colleges. 327,248) 152,446 29,686) 135,746 9, 370 
(eee > 12, 417 4, 173 4, 395) 

5, 130 990) 2 356) 

88,990] 46, 832 3,741, 35,138] 3, 278 
Universities and colleges. -............--.-- 83, 864 43, 884 3, 671 33, 169 3, 140 
Professional and technological schools____- 1, 525) 900 50) 545 a 

| 268, 149, 682 10, 278} 103, 818 4, 706 
Universities and colleges. -.-......-.---.--- 223,076) 120, 574 9, 603 89, 298 3, 601 
Professional and technological schools_---- 20, 183 000 
16, 162 4, 938: 449) 

, 350 675 3, 582 456 

973,118) 537, 966 26,661} 312,653) 95, 838 
Universities and colleges. 832,217} 448, 150 21,894) 272,867) 89,306 
Professional and technological schools-_---- 99, 997 61, 983 4, 279 27, 5, 881 
pO Ee 30, 256 20, 868 488 8, 765 135 
Junior coll 10, 282} 6, 2,801) 616 
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Table 5.—Operating expenditures and capital outlay, 1939-40—Continued 


Operating expenditures 
Books, | Other, 
State and type of institution periodi- | exclud- pg 
Total | Library | Student |cals, bind-| _ ing outlay 
staff wages | ing, and | building 
rebind- | mainte- 
ing nance 

$772, 627| $435,895) $45,613) $261,883) $29, 236 $4, 672 
Universities and colleges. 643, 757) 357, 037 38,495) 222,465) 25, 760 2, 645 
Professional and technological schools. 10, 469 5, 140 
esoners Gneges........ ..................--- 53, 624 30, 257 6, 402 15, 609 1, 356 1, 235 
Junior colleges 64, 677 43, 643 716) 18, 569 1, 749 792 
339,703) 227, 053 35, 867 68, 152 8, 631 1, 343 
Universities and colleges__............---- 260,737) 178,346 32, 555 43, 633 6, 203 886 
Professional and technqlogical schools. 3, 881 1, 050 300 2, 161 
Teachers colleges................-----.---- 55, 881 36, 439 3, 012 15, 165 1, 265 18 
18, 954 6, 943 793 439 
M 105, 210 48, 616 7, 982 45, 285 3,327) 155, 518 
Universities and colleges__............---- 70, 780 31, 072 5, 081 32, 188 2, 439 2,001 
Teachers colleges. 8, 798 3, 362 1, 244 a 284) 152, 200 
ge ee eee 25, 632 14, 182 1, 657) 9, 189 604 1,317 
MIssovurRI 426,076) 210,876 40,174) 161,362} 13,664 6, 769 
Universities and colleges ___ 268, 371 122, 278 22,918) 113,184 9, 991 5, 427 
Professional and technological schools.__-- 8, 799 4, 711 496, a 362 812 
81,039 44, 313 12, 170 23, 944 62 
67, 867 39, 574 21, 2, 367 468 
58, 183 30, 332) 5, 342 20, 966 1, 543 5,174 
Universities and colleges_____.__...__..--- 41, 671 21, 882 4, 472 14, 267 1, 050 70 
Professional and technological schools____- 3, 493 , 900 57 1, 231 305 4,974 
4, 582) 1, 900 588 2, 056 
Normal schools- - -- 3, 662 2, 150) 225 70 
4, 775 2, 125 150 60 
177, 488 76, 904 18, 052 75, 713 6, 819 1,909 
Universities and colleges...............-.- 141, 146 62, 233 14, 768 58, 612 5, 533 1, 409 
Teachers colleges. 32, 720 14, 271 3, 284 14, 042 to a 
Junior coll 1, 687 Ree 1, 244 43 500 
Universities and 12, 501 5, 116 
NEw HAMPSHIRE..................- 183, 116 97, 237 7, 926 68, 542 9, 411 1, 511 
Universities and colleges. _.............--- 170, 298 90, 071 7, 526 64, 535 8, 166 1, 422 
Teachers colleges 2, 542 
OS” eee eee 10, 276 5, 516 400 3,115 1, 245) 89 
330,026} 190, 310 9,341} 109,549) 20,826 4, 875 
Universities and colleges___......-.....--- 248, 508] 142,025 5, 021 86,578) 14,884 432 
Professional and soctibolaaiaal schools____- 41, 891 26, 190 3, 800 7, 081 4, 820 1,022 
31, 003 11, 929 769 3, 421 
8, 624 3, 790 520 3, 961 
57, 070 30, 632 4, 447 18, 519 3, 472 1, 217 
Universities and colleges_-_-...---..------ 33, 473) 18, 594 2, 556 10, 145 2, 178) 130 
Professional and technological schools----- 1, 887 531 300 
13, 722 6, 682) 625 6, 117 298 534 
> 1, 266 2, 257 465, 253 
2, 181,875) 1,374,896 34,976] 697,782) 74,221 31, 870 
Universities and colleges 1, 890, 697) 1, 171, 426 31,261] 625,170} 62,840 28, 701 
Professional and technological schools 199, 573} 138, 595 , 842 48, 698 9, 438 1, 138 
Teachers colleges 25, 229 20, 800 250 3, 686 493 1,019 
Normal schools 52, 907 35, 694 623 15, 468) 1, 122) 825 
Junior colleges---_- 13, 469) | eee 4, 760) 328 187 
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Table 5.—Operating expenditures and capital outlay, 1939-40—Continued 


Operating expenditures 
5 Books, | Oth 
ooks, ther, 
State and type of institution periodi- exclud- = 
Total | Library | Student |cals, bind-| _ ing outlay 
staff wages | ing, and | building 
rebind- | mainte- 
ing nance 

Nonim CAROLINA... ...........4.... $591, 545) $288,133} $20,919} $256,195) $26,298) $251, 254 
Universities and colleges __- 516, 751 253, 237 14,302} 226,114) 23,098 20, 313 
Teachers colleges 42, 851 18, 373 1, 950 20, 547 1,981} 114,514 
Normal schools_ 2,075 875) 
29, 868 15, 523 4, 667 8, 659 1,019} 116,427 
47, 594 25, 035 3, 055 18, 164 1,340 179 
Universities and colleges kaa nes 27, 789 14, 539 1, 691 10, 877 682 8 
Teachers colleges_- a 18, 208 9, 196 1,364 7,017 631 171 
937,636) 494, 270 69, 900 342,036; 31,430 46, 422 
Universities and colleges_______...-.------ 898,328] 466, 247 69,595] 331,934] 30, 552! 46, 422 
Professional and schools. 33, 630 25, 116 7, 482 
4, 639 2, 244 0 2,175 
230,450} 102, 298} 37, 351 80,094) 10,707 6, 073 
Universities and colleges.--_-...-.--------- 171, 273 72, 990 27, 365 63, 026 7, 892 3, 047 
38, 621 17, 978) 8, 911 9, 486 2, 246 3,014 
20, 446 11, 330 1,075} 7, 472 12 
219, 432} 111,018 27, 787 70, 827 9, 800 4, 229 
Universities and colleges_-_-_-...-...-..---- 193, 391 97, 838 , 634) 61, 541 , 378 3, 389 
23, 265) 11, 940 2, 153 1, 132 840 
be ae 1,019, 789 541, 251 52, 467; 385,103] 40,968) 412,084 
Universities and 802,111} 409, 836 44,211] 312,361] 35,703) 234,438 
Professional and technological schools. - - - - 92, 491 54, 580) 1, 722) 33, 149 3, 040 636 
{fe ae 111, 504 70, 785) 5, 886 32, 931 1,902} 176,950 

13, 683) 050 648 6, 662] 323 
145,678} 81, 532) 3, 029) 47,173] 13,944) 188,388 
Universities and colleges_____------------- 138, 094 77, 158) 2, 804 44, 568 13, 564 188, 313 

Professional and technological schools. - - - 7, 584) 4, 374 225 2, 605 380 
SoutH CAROLINA...--.-.---------- 121, 842 62, 237) 4, 148 49, 373 6, 084 24, 725 
Universities and colleges----........------ 117, 738 59, 736 3, 956) 48, 138 5, 908 23, 417 

Professional and technological schools. ---- 1, 293) 355) 192 647 99 
1, 290 321 
1, 521 267 58 1,100 
66, 377 30, 488) 6, 758) 27,090 2,041 1, 062 
Universities and colleges_-__......--.------ 43, 194 18, 397 4, 251 19, 094 1, 452 214 
Professional and technological schools ---- 4, 317 { See 1, 269 48 200 
Teachers colleges 6, 393 766 2, 925 102 648 
Normal schools- ------ 11, 090 5, 675} 1, 541 3, 435 Giiisdsewsece 
Stites dciccndinunesaucncnsun 338, 100 162, 596 33, 851 127, 735) 13, 918 12, 501 
Universities and colleges___..........-..-- 268, 635) 127, 379 28, 110 101, 594 11, 552 2, 284 
Professional and schools. ___- 4,647} 2, 2, 3: 
TNE CIO cccncckccsemenne 37, 305 17, 612 2, 275 15, 989) 1, 429 10, 192 
Normal schools. - 4, 378 50} 
co eee eee 23, 135 13, 805) 3, 416) 5, 425 489 25 
783, 321} 332, 054 90, 897} 331,406} 28,964) 523, 279 
Universities and colleges___._-.-..-..-..-- 520, 512} 199, 735 55, 673] 246,849) 18,255) 519, 281 
Professional and technological schools____- 22, 9, 735 3, 917 8, 131 785) , 302 
147, 761 72, 133) 23, 45, 952 5, 738 404 
Junior colleges. , 480) 50, 451 7, 369 4 4, 186) 2, 292 
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Table 5.—Operating expenditures and capital outlay, 1939-40—Continued 


Operating expenditures 
Books, | Other, 
State and type of institution periodi- | exclud- ae 
Total | Library | Student |cals, bind-| ing v 
. staff wages | ing, and | building 
rebind- | mainte- 
ing nance 
$106,105} $45,010) $15,622) $41,693) $3, 780 $4, 143 
Universities and colleges____.......-.--.-- 86, 820 36, 154 12, 764 34, 729) 3, 173 
ea ere 19, 285 8, 856) 858 6, 964 607 3,170 
saci cedcnckicnatdasanacansd 44, 975) 24, 939 3, 031 14, 738 2, 267 1,140 
Universities and colleges__......-.--.----- 37, 425 21, 809 1, 763 12, 052 1,801 825 
1, 970 550 350 
eee eee eee , 580 2, 580 918 1, 616 466 315 
436,882) 231, 085 14,963} 147,124) 43,710) 143,077 
Universities and colleges__._......-....-.- 311, 336} 170, 575 7, 465 94,778; 38, 518 2, 007 
Professional and technological schools____- 73, 302 36, 898 500 31, 753 4, 151 531 
Teachers colleges...........-..------.----- 30, 111 13, 292) 2, 211 13, 722! 886} 140,049 
1, 592 855 157 550 30 4 
eee 20, 541 9, 465) 4, 630 6, 321 125 
BIE icamanatncincmecionsionls 279, 451 129, 349 53, 264 85, 557; 11, 281 198, 974 
Universities and colleges_............-.--- 225, 516) 101, 636 46, 283 67, 680 9, 917 2, 
Teachers colleges_...........-------------- 41, 346 20, 193 5, 731 14, 345 1,077; 123, 599 
See 12, 589 7, 520 1, 250 3, 532 287 73, 070 
Wet ViROMBA «oo nccccsecnsccns..- 113, 205) 58, 228 9, 334 41, 618 4, 025 54, 187 
Universities and colleges 85, 954 43, 723 6, 288) 32, 384 3, 559 1,018 
Teachers colleges , 996 12, 605 3, 046 8, 884 461 169 
Junior colleges 2, 255 350 
Saini nccendagnntbetatonabes: 159, 852 88, 161 5, 809) 61, 424 4, 458) 2, 922 
Universities and colleges_.........-.-..--- , 584 34, 747 3, 592 23, 670 2, 575) 2, 741 
Professional and technological schools____- 1,215 306 181 
Teachers 736 53, 414 2, 217 528 
28, 564 14, 184 3, 414 7, 166 
Universities and colleges_._._..-.....----- 28, 564 14, 184 3, 414 7, 166 3, 800) ........-. 
Outlying parts of the United 
EE EEE, EEN 94,474 56, 001 4, 673 29, 782 4,018 2,078 
ALASKA: 
Universities and colleges_............-..-- 4, 546 2, 500 840 1, 145 Dncnoccsnn 
CANAL ZONE: 
ee 6, 334 8, 824]...-...-.- 2, 300) 200 100 
Hawat: ‘ 
Universities and colleges_________....____. 47,179 31, 060 653 14, 191 1, 275 1,951 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS: 
Universities and 1, 840 1,110) 380) 27 
PUERTO RICO: 
Universities and 34, 575) 17, 497 2, 800 11, 796 


If only the university and college library group is considered 
(table 5), 51.5 percent of their total operating expense went for salaries, 
7 percent for student wages, 36.7 percent for books, periodicals, 


binding, and rebinding. The corresponding figures for the teachers 
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colleges are 53.4 percent, 9.1 percent, and 34.5 percent; for junior 
colleges, 54.3 percent, 6.1 percent, and 35.8 percent. 

The operating expenditures per student afford some significant 
figures. If all the institutions are considered as a whole, the total of 
$14.79 was spent per student for library purposes during the year in 
question, of which $7.72 per student was for staff salaries and $5.37 
per student for books, periodicals, binding, and rebinding. Corre- 
sponding figures for university and college libraries are $16.06, $8.27, 
and $5.90; for teachers colleges, $12.67, $6.77, and $4.38; for junior 
colleges, $8.75, $4.73, and $3.14. 

In connection with the foregoing, it may be well to note that 
authorities have recommended at least $25 per student as the mini- 
mum for adequate library support. The president of one liberal arts 
college, at which honors courses are highly developed, has reported 
that his institution was spending $85 per student for library purposes, 
' but really should be spending $100.4 

A measure of library support frequently used is the ratio of library 
operating expenditures to the total expenditures of the institution for 
educational and general purposes, excluding capital outlay and 
auxiliary enterprises. Since the latter figures appear in the general 
statistics for the institutions of higher education, they are not repeated 
here. A few general calculations are worth noting, however. If all 
reporting institutions are considered, the library operating expendi- 
tures formed 3.81 percent of the total institutional expenditures, as 
defined above. For universities and colleges, the percentage was 
3.83; for professional and technological schools, 2.32 percent; for 
teachers colleges, 4.68 percent; normal schools, 4.23 percent; and 
junior colleges, 4.33 percent. 

Unfortunately, data for previous years are not available in a form 
which makes possible reliable comparisons and indications of trends. 
The only*items which can be compared—and these only to a limited 
extent—are the number of volumes contained in the libraries and the 
annual expenditures (tables 6 and 7). For instance, the data 
obtained from the Biennial Surveys show that in the period from 
1929-30 to 1939-40, the holdings in the libraries of the institutions of 
higher education increased from 48,461,498 to 71,666,801 volumes, a 
gain of 47.8 percent. In 1929-30, 1,409 institutions reported; in 
1939-40, 1,321. 

The statistics (table 6) show that the rate of increase in number of 
volumes, taking 1929-30 as the base year, was as follows: by 1931-32, 
9.1 percent; by 1933-34, 19.5 percent; by 1935-36, 29.7 percent; and 
by 1939-40, 47.8 percent. No statistics for library holdings were 

3McCrum,B.P. Anestimate of standards for a college library. Lexington, Va., Journalism Laboratory 


Press, 1937. p. 78-79. 
4 Ibid., p. 4. 
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obtained in 1937-38. If the figures for two decades ago are consid- 
ered, only 26,576,442 volumes were contained in the libraries of the 
institutions of higher education, but it should be noted that only 1,000 
libraries reported in 1919-20, as compared with the larger numbers 
during the present decade. 

An effort to indicate trends in expenditures did not succeed fully 
(table 7). The totals of money spent for library purposes do show an 
upward swing from 1929-30 to 1939-40, but it must be noted that the 
number of reporting libraries likewise increased during the period. 
The tabulation is presented, therefore, for the information contained 
in it. 

Table 6.—Number of volumes in libraries, 1919-20 to 1939-40 


Type and number of institutions 
reporting Number of volumes 
Year 
universi- universi- 
Teachers | Normal Teachers | Normal 
Total | ties, and Total ties, and 
professional colleges | schools professional colleges | schools 
schools ! schools! 
1919-20. .......- 1, 002 670 45 287 | 26, 576,442 | 24, 191, 204 878, 996 | 1, 506, 242 
oe, 1, 136 78 278 | 32,485,018 | 29, 870, 601 | 1, 293, 486 | 1, 320, 931 
i ariansined 1, 272 913 88 271 | 35,951, 501 | 33,025,478 | 1, 556,118 | 1, 369, 
1925-26 1, 354 975 101 278 | 40,775,457 | 37, 549, 4 1, 900, 852 | 1, 325, 142 
1927-28 __.. 1, 401 1, 076 136 189 | 44, 40, 498, 291 | 2, 574, 342 961, 690 
1929-; 1, 409 1, 078 146 185 | 48, 461,498 | 44, 396, 422 | 3, 103, 462 961, 614 
1931-32___- 1, 357 1, 102 255 52, 919, 063 | 48, 682, 136 4, 236, 927 
1933-34 1, 269 1, 038 231 57, 917, 812 | 53, 345, 630 4, 572, 182 
1935-36... .....- 1, 362 1, 135 227 62, 858, 078 | 57, 976, 570 4, 881, 508 
1987-38 __..----- 1, 298 288 2 (2) 
1939-40. _.....-- 1, 321 1, 132 189 71, 666, 801 | 66, 692, 964 4, 973, 837 


1Includes junior colleges. 
2 Data not requested in 1937-38. 


Table 7.—Expenditures of libraries, 1929-30 to 1939-40 


Type and number of institutions Expenditures 
reporting 
Year Colleges, Colleges,« 
Total | professional al Total professional a 
schools and schools schools and achools 
junior colleges junior colleges 
1, 357 1, 102 255 | $11, 379, 044 10, 179, 693 | $1, 199, 351 
1, 327 1, 088 239 13, 387, 323 12, 115, 994 1, 271, 329 
1, 40 1, 249 291 15, 530, 878 14, 050, 028 1, 480, 850 
1, 586 1, 298 288 17, 588, 240 15, 980, 119 1, 608, 121 
1, 321 1, 132 189 17, 976, 231 16, 313, 294 | 1, 662, 937 


Further Analysis of the _— 
Distribution by Number of Books 


The number of books in a college library is not a sound index to the 
adequacy of the book collection for service to students and faculty. 
The figure does throw some light on the subject, however, because 
it is a fair assumption that the larger the collection, the greater the 


1929-30____ 
1931-32. 
1933-34. 
1935-36... 
1937-38. 
1939-40... 
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probability that it will contain titles suitable for the curricular and 
research needs of the institution. 

A grouping of the libraries by size of collections affords some idea 
of the present status of our university and college libraries. From 
the facts presented (table 8), 43 percent of our college and university 
libraries have less than 25,000 volumes. In the case of the teachers 
college libraries, 52 percent have less than 25,000 volumes. The 
junior college libraries with less than 10,000 volumes form 78 percent 
of the total in that group. According to some specialists in library 
administration, 35,000 volumes constitute the minimum number 
with which a 4-year liberal arts college can perform adequately its 
functions.’ For teachers colleges a study has shown that the “‘typical”’ 
teachers college library contains 37,200 volumes.* For junior col- 
leges, the accrediting agencies have recommended from 3,000 to 
10,000 volumes as the minimum number, but they specify that above 
all else the book and periodical collection must be suited to the needs 
of the curriculum.’ 


Table 8.—Distribution of libraries by number of volumes 


Number of libraries 
Number of volumes in collection Colleges Professional 
ues | cake and techno- Teachers Normal Junior 
ogica! colleges schoo! colleges 
versities schools 
Total 1,319 633 154 149 40 343 
Fewer than 10,000.......-....-.--. 409 45 61 8 26 269 
CLS EEE eee 410 228 35 70 12 65 
25,000 to 49, 139 51 2 8 
50,000 to 99,999 131 15 
100,000 to 199,999 70 63 3 | | es 1 
200,000 to 499,999 42 38 4 
500,000 to 999,999 13 
1,000,000 or more 8 


At the other end of the scale (table 8) it may be noted that 8 libra- 
ries in the university and college group have collections of a million 
or more volumes and 21 are now above the 500,000 mark. Among 
the teachers colleges, 1 has more than 200,000 volumes and 3 fall 
within the bracket of 100,000 to 199,999 volumes. 


Distribution by Annual Acquisitions 


Perhaps more indicative of the competence of a college library 
than the gross number of volumes contained is the number of volumes 
added annually. The distribution of the reporting libraries by this 

Ibid., p. 23. 
6 Barcus, T. R. The “‘typical’’ teachers college library. Library Journal, 68:861, Nov. 15, 1938. 


7 Adams, H. M. Junior college library program. Chicago, American Library Association and Stan- 
ford University Press, 1940, p. 52. 
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factor yields some interesting information (table 9). Of the 1,271 
institutions reporting on the item, 645 (50.7 percent) added less than 
1,000 volumes during the year; 492 (38.7 percent) added between 
1,000 and 4,999 volumes; 69 (5.4 percent) added between 5,000 and 
9,999 volumes: and 65 (5.1 percent) added 10,000 volumes or more. 
Three institutions reported annual acquisitions in excess of 50,000 
volumes: Harvard University, adding 79,888; Yale University, 68,892; 
and Columbia University, 50,082. 

Of the college and university libraries, 30 percent acquired less than 
1,000 volumes during the year. In the case of’ the teachers colleges, 
35 percent added less than 1,000 volumes; and for the junior colleges, 
the corresponding percent is 85. 


Table 9.—Distribution of libraries by number of volumes added, 1939-40 


Number of libraries 
Number of volumes added Colleges Professional 
nologi colleges schoo! colleges 
versities 
1,271 618 138 146 36 333 
Fewer than 1,000.................. 645 189 96 51 27 282 
SO) a 492 311 36 87 9 49 


Although conclusions in this connection should be drawn cautiously, 
it might be well to note that a study of 20 selected college libraries 
rendering adequate service showed that the annual acquisitions of 
these institutions averaged 3,209 volumes.2 In a study of teachers 
college libraries doing good work, 1,500 volumes on the average were 
being accessioned annually. 

At the upper end of the scale, it may be noted that, although no 
institution of higher education is adding more than 100,000 volumes 
annually, there are 3 universities in the bracket of 50,000 to 99,999 
volumes. One teachers college is adding more than 10,000 volumes 
per year, and 2 junior colleges have annual accessions of more than 
5,000 volumes. It should be remembered that both the Teachers 
College Library of Columbia University and the Library of George 
Peabody College for Teachers are included in the college and university 
group. 


8 Randall, W. M., and Goodrich, F. L. D., Principles of collegeflibrary administration. Chicago, Ameri- 
ean Library Association and University of Chicago Press, 1941. p. 219. 
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Distribution by Size of Staff 


In order to obtain an over-all view of the personnel situation, the 
libraries were distributed by size of staff, with students on an hourly 
wage and janitorial force excluded (table 10). Although no specific 
conclusions regarding the adequacy of the staffs for the job at hand can 
be drawn from the figures, some significant facts do emerge. 


Table 10.—Distribution of libraries by size of staff 


Number of libraries 
Size of staff Professional 
Total Teachers Normal J unior 
; chnological| colleges schools | colleges 
versities schools 
1,249 612 129 148 32 328 
454 133 61 27 19 214 
itanedasnpeenennikdasennanie 415 206 37 70 

258 166 22 47 5 18 
62 50 7 2 


For instance, of the 1,249 libraries reporting on the staff item, 454 
(36.3 percent) are operating with a staff of 1, exclusive of student 
assistants paid on an hourly basis; and 869 (69.6 percent) of the total 
have staffs of 3 or fewer. At the top of the range, 60 institutions 
(4.8 percent) have library staffs of more than 20. Three libraries, all 
belonging to universities, have staffs numbering over 150. Columbia 
University libraries, with Teachers College and Barnard College ex- 
cluded, lead with 232 full-trme employees, followed by Harvard 
University with 169, and Yale University with 157. 

Approximately a tenth (9.3 percent) of the libraries in the university 
and college group have staffs which number above 20 full-time workers. 
In the case of the teachers colleges, about half are operated by staffs 
composed of only 2 or 3 workers; and if the number of institutions 
with only 1 worker is added, 65.5 percent of the teachers colleges are 
manned by 3 persons or less. One teachers college library reported a 
staff of more than 20 employees. Of the 328 junior colleges reporting 
on the personnel item, 214 (65.2 percent) have regular staffs of only 
1 librarian, 2 libraries are found in the 11 to 20 bracket, and no junior 
colleges have a library staff in excess of 20. In general, it would seem 
safe to say that far too many libraries are operating with staffs in- 
sufficient to fulfill the functions required of a college library. 


560835°-—44—3 
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Distribution of Libraries by Expenditures 

In the final analysis, the amount of money expended for library 
Service and facilities determines to a large extent the adequacy of a 
given library. The facts regarding the library expenditures, if libra- 
ries are grouped according to amount of expenditures, have considera- 
ble significance (table 11). According to these figures, 81 percent of 
our colleges and universities and 91 percent of our teachers colleges 
are spending less than $25,000 per year for library service. In the 
case of junior colleges, 88.6 percent are allotting less than $5,000 an- 
nually for library purposes. 


Table 11.—Distribution of libraries by operating expenses 


Number of libraries 
Amount of annual i 
4 Professional 
expenditure Total pos pean and techno- Teachers Normal Junior 
ogica’ colleges schools | colleges 
versities schools 

1,241 608 129 145 35 324 
Less than $5,000..............-...- 668 233 91 30 27 287 
$5, ee 244 132 14 6 26 
$10,000 to $24,999..........-..--..- 193 128 18 37 2 8 
$25,000 to $49,999. 66 48 4 3 
$50,000 to $99,999----- 35 2 SES 
$100,000 to 25 


It is dangerous to make comparisons about the adequacy of college 
libraries without taking many factors into account. It is, therefore, 
with much caution that the foregoing figures should be contrasted 
with the findings of Randall and Goodrich regarding the annual ex- 
penditures of 20 selected college libraries rendering adequate service. 
According to that study, $20,034 was the average amount expended. 
In the case of the teacher-college study, Barcus found that the ‘“typi- 
cal’ teachers college library could be expected to spend $12,025 
annually on the average.’ 

In the university group, 7 institutions have annual operating ex- 
penses in excess of $300,000, the highest being the $542,543 expenditure 
of Columbia University Libraries. Among the teachers colleges, 11 
libraries are spending between $25,000 and $49,999, and 1 reports a 
total of $56,010 used for library purposes, Teachers College of Colum- 
bia University and George Peabody College again not being included. 
In the case of junior colleges, 3 have reached the $25,000 and above 
group. 

If the reporting libraries in the institutions of higher education are 
considered in the aggregate, 53 percent are spending less than $5,000 


Randall and Goodrich, Op. cit; Barcus. Op. cit. 
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annually on their Libraries; 2.6 percent are spending more than 
$100,000 annually. In the light of these figures, it would seem evident 
that, although college and university libraries have made notable 
advances during the last several decades, financial support is still 
considerably below the adequate state. 


Detailed Data About the Libraries 


The preceding summaries and analyses present only a few of the 
possible combinations of facts about college and university libraries. 
In order that basic data may be available to administrators and 
others, however, certain statistical details about individual libraries 
have been compiled (table 12). From the report blank, 19 items were 
selected as being of likely significance. These do not exhaust the 
wealth of data contained in the returns, but rather represent what 
seems most useful, in the face of limitation of printing funds. 

The compilation of detailed statistics (table 12) groups the individ- 
ual libraries into the five major types: Colleges and universities, 
professional and technological schools, teachers colleges, normal 
schools, and junior colleges. Within each group the arrangement is 
by States. The data for the libraries in the outlying parts of the 
United States are carried in a separate category at the end of the 
section on each type of institution. 

Some of the terms used may need additional clarification. In the 
case of book stock, the reporting libraries were asked to consider a 
volume as “any printed, typewritten, mimeographed, or processed 
work; bound or unbound,” and to consider volumes as added ‘only 
after they have been cataloged and fully prepared for use.” 

For the purpose of comparability of returns, the libraries were re- 
quested to report only the actually recorded circulation, “counting 
one for each lending for home use of a volume, pamphlet, or a period- 
ical.” . Renewals of material “under library rules at or near the end 
of regular terms of issue shall also be counted, but no increase shall be 
made because books are read by others or for any other reason.” 

In any use of the figures for the circulation of reserved books, con- 
siderable caution is necessary. The variations in reporting figures for 
reserved books have been indicated in the footnotes and have consider- 
able bearing on any interpretations. Unless modified by footnotes, 
the figures given in the column under “reserved books” represent a 
total of (1) reserved book use in the building and (2) overnight and 
other use of reserved books. The item, total number of hours open 
per week, refers only to the schedule for the regular session, and is 
limited to the time that the library is open for circulation. 


| 
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The term “total staff” includes the number of persons employed 
by the library, and on the central library budget, all part-time posi- 
tions being reduced to their full-time equivalent. It excludes the 
building maintenance staff and persons employed on NYA, WPA, or 
other Federal projects. Neither are student assistants paid on an 
hourly basis included in the item. The paid assistance rendered by 
students is, of course, an appreciable item and must be taken into 
account. Since the question about total number of hours worked by 
students was not answered fully, the returns were not tabulated. A 
rough estimate of the hours of service may be obtained by dividing 
the amount paid out for student assistance by 37 cents, the average 
hourly rate paid per student assistant, as calculated from a sample of 
the returns. 

The statistics on student enrollment were included in the detailed 
table, so that the data might be readily at hand for calculations made 
on a per student basis. The libraries were requested to report enroll- 
ment as of the third week of the fall term. Short-course students 
and correspondence students were not included in the figures. 

Explanations regarding the items under “operating receipts” were 
made in connection with the summary tables (p. 16) and apply equally 
to the detailed table. It might be added that ‘“unexpended balances 
carried over from the previous year’ have been given a footnote only 
when the amount of the unexpended balance was $7,000 or more. 

It is well to keep in mind that the “total operating expenditures” 
(table 12, footnote 4) do not include, in the case of a number of insti- 
tutions, sums which were paid out of “operating receipts’ for such 
purposes as building maintenance, some equipment, and miscellane- 
ous purposes not easily classified by the categories used in the uniform. 
statistical blank. Under the item “capital outlay”? are included 
expenditures for the purchase of sites, construction of new buildings 
or major alterations to old ones, and permanent equipment. 

As previously mentioned, limitations of funds have necessitated 
certain omissions in this publication. In addition, the following items 
were not tabulated, although the data are available in the files of the 
Library Service Division: Length of service of the chief librarian;' 
number and size of the various units (school, college, and departmental - 
libraries) which make up a given university library system; number of 
days open during the year; daily schedules; source of additions to book 
stock; number of periodicals and newspapers currently received; 
break-down of staff by positions and training; and break-down of ex- 
penditures for such separate categories as: Books, periodicals, binding 
and rebinding, supplies, stationery, and printing. 

In the use of the detailed statistics (table 12) it is well perhaps to 
keep in mind also that these libraries are integral parts of institutions 
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and that consequently their data should be studied in conjunction 
with other data of the college or university to which they are at- 
tached. In order that statistics of a given library become fully 
meaningful, it is necessary to know the characteristics of its college or 
university. Furthermore, valid comparisons between libraries or 
groups of libraries are possible only when a knowledge of the char- 
acteristics of the institutions permits an identification of homogeneous 
samples. 
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Table 12.—Statistics of the libraries of the 


Line No, 


o 


Sono 
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47 


49 
50 
51 


For footnotes see page 104. 


Book stock Circulation Students ! 
Total 
Num- 
hours 
Name of institution Re- | Under- 
umes | volumes Served gradu- 
added | at end ‘ books ate 
during | of year 
year 
UNIVERSITIES AND 
COLLEGES 
ALABAMA 
Alabama 2,002} 40,580) 46,493) 97,806) 6356 4 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute_ , 252} 81,582) 44,400 73 11%} 3, 265 141 
Birmingham Southern College- 1,852} 49,789} 26,569) 12,142) 76% 5% 
Huntingdon 581 16, 143 6, 746) 71% 5 
Judson College. 490} 15, 813 , 879} 13,374) 5944 1% 
Miles Memorial College__- 210 5,803) 10,851 15,920} 40 1 cL 
Spring Hill 2,275} 34,025) 15,708) 14,632) 69 2 
Talladega 1,416} 20, 186 13, 842 5944 64% | 
University of Alabama 1s, 421} 250,499) 58, 196 ‘ 82 26 5, 135 141 
ARIZONA 
University of 7,703} 138,802} 35,026) 91,796) 80 2,474 192 
ARKANSAS 
and Mechanical |-------- 11, 400 75 2 466) .-.--.- 
ollege. 
Arkansas 31 13, 150 42 219) .....-- 
Arkansas State College... 17,658) 14,366) 57 3 600}. ...--- 
College of the Ozarks_----- nel 19,421 2, 447) .....-... 5514 1 200} .....- 
Harding 460} 16,622) 11,973 8,251; 5834 1 345] ....... 
Hendrix 1,276} 41,575} 13,176) 71,794) 78% 2% 
John Brown University 905) 11,005 2, 400 7614 1 
Ouachita College___.-----..--.- 595 18, 078} 1° 11, 231 18,673} 51% 1 502}....... 
Philander Smith College. 1,393] 12,5 7, 733 982] 70 |* 6 
University of 7,828 161, 140} 65,857} 156,127) 78 2,307 79 
CALIFORNIA 
College of the Holy 1,088} 16, 308 9, 627 8,423) 6816 3 296)... 
College of the Pacific. 7414 3 300 168 
George Pepperdine College_____ 1, 299 12, 959 9,607; 13,168) 7744 2 en 
Immaculate Heart College. 926} 13,269) 12,834 1,515} 5144 2 
La Verne College. 2,741; 10,83 7, 892) 45, 075} 45 1 
University of Los 1,970 37, 4716 2% 660}... -- 
Angeles. 
College. , 948; 76,789) 21,886 5,997) 84 7 535 82 
Occidental 3,277) 59,805) 32,500) 49,529] 77 6 678 74 
Pacific Union 1,461} 22,314) 16,872} 29,413) 6056 1 
Pasadena 4356 1 460 
Pomona College... 2,408} 95,554) 28,757) 60, 214 82} 16 
St. Mary’ sCollegeof California. 76 1 
Francisco College for | 17,000} 51,024) 19, 89 444 
omen. 
Scripps College. 1, 280} 22,928) 10,261) 54,908] 83 2 220). 
Stanford 34, 693) 773, 069)!3 342, 795) 82 59 3, 905) 431 
University of California— 
Berkeley 45, 738}1, 081,151) 367,537) 616,557) 89 7514| 13, 236) 2, 963) 
Los Angeles Campus _....| 27,300) 347,480] 158, 256,706} 8314 45 7, 630 860 
Riverside Campus_________- 4 46 2 
San Francisco Campus____- 2,540} 54,150) 20,014 (17) 79 6446 230 223 
University of Redlands. ___--_- 2,775 55, 581 22, 975 5,720) 77 4 718 64 
University of San Francisco-_-. 700 , 550 q °73 25 1, 122 1 
University of Santa Clara____-. , 836} 46,016 9, 168 3,015) 7644 7 
— of Southern Cali- | 19,249) 274,524] 163,858) 248, 79 55 4,304) 1,777 
Whittier College. .........-.... 2, 037 43, 574 6,990] 59,565) 66% 6 595 44 
COLORADO 
Colorado College _- 2,671| 117,262) 26,195) 43,134) 8234 4 745 46 
Colorado State Callan of. Agri- 3,835| 96,577 21,334) 69,122) 7416 9 1,873 40 
culture and Mechanic Arts. 
Loretto Heights 560} 14, 484 5, 301 17,129} 57% 2% 
Regis College- _--------| 2,889] 46,466) 18,786) 11,514) 4314 6 
University of 13, 805| 307,387} 45, 716/19 880, 602 7 2319) 3,801 410 
University of 7.663! 94, 892 , 849! 100, 70%! 1234! 2, 697 556 
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institutions of higher education, 1939-40—Continued 


Finances 
Receipts, operating Expenditures, operating 
Income Books, | Other, : 

Institu- | from Stu- period- | exclud- 
Total | tional | endow-|Library| Other | | Library! Gent | , icals, ing 
alloca- | ments | fees | income staff wasee binding,| building 
tion?™} and ag and re- | mainte- 
gifts binding | nance wl 
$15, 024: $15, 018 $6,780) $1, 875 $5, 748 $615| $29,364) 1 
32, 709 32, 709 13, 933 122 14, 306 4, 348) 121,684) 2 
15, 037 14, 653 8,010) 1, 258) 5, 221 243), 3 
3, 992 3, 661 2, 139 4 i aa, Sao 4 
5, 984 5, 763) 2, 940 1, 265 1, 396 162 150} 5 
1, 597 1, 302 6 
5, 800 5, 800 2, 305 790 2, 002 yest : 
“301, 407 ~~" 96; 621} 37,130] 10,361] 41,078] 8, 052| 2,639 9 
38,963] 17,148} 3,290) 16,535 1,990} 1,189) 10 


5, 856) 


105 
91,475 


409 7,990) 2, 989) 5, 690 740} 24,842) 46 

22, 601 ‘ee 8 1,363] 22,352) ~=—-16, 641 97 3, 494 1, 246 47 
5, 656 4, 575 220 737 124 5, 502 40). ....... 1,312 150 91 

4, 655 3, 052 943 160 4, 655) 3, 080 300 75 ., ae 49 
85,881] 63, 22,111] 80, 197) 33,973) 11, 344 5 4,300) 2,171 

37,004! 14,979) 15,314! 6,397 3141 35,9561 15,459) 5,258! 13, 501 1, 738 51 


706) 706] 495] 352,823) 86) 15 
549] 8,524) 4,200] 1,546] 2, 601 
4,500} 2,500}. 2,000) 200] 1,000 200). 17 
5,160) 5, 4,169] 1,293] 1, 161| 1, 583 132} 18 
6, 183] 100 35] 2,012 36] 3,769] 1,374 178| 19 
57,463} 57, 23|.........| 56,357] 23,440} 5,023} 26,174) 1,720} 516) 20 
3,912] 3, 365 16} 503 3, 912 425| 2,275 1, 012 21 
13, 842] 13, 171| 9,130] 3,625] 2,340] 877 297| 4,703] 24 
3,190] 2,411] 3,133] 1, 1, 857 76 54] 25 
2,375] 250 32| 2,375 900} 500 950 25|........| 26 
5,747, 4,500] 957| 4,550] 2,240 970 149 68| 27 
24, 592| 19,596] 3, 370|........| 1,626] 23,639] 13,580, 2,232} 7, 127 700) (964) 28 
24, 528] 20,025] 1,107} 20,600] 9,020) 1,713} 8,340) 1,527) 32 
9,259) 8,681] 9,259] 4,600) (2) 2,869} 1, 35 
176, 888] 4176, 888). 176, 888] 114, 50,041] 12, 392] 600, 000] 36 
373, 623] 299,900] 9, 884]._______] 18.63, 740] 329,938] 137,903] 61,843] 113,921) 16, 37 
184, 830] 184,230] 184,830] 83,480} 12,000} 83,800] 5, 38 
6,300] 6,300). 5,567] 3,000]... | 2,316 251] 438| 39 
20,053} 19, 667] 18,861] 8,224) 650] 8,381] 1,606] 334] 40 
303] 16,832] 6,679 2,999] 6, 442 712} 496] 41 
2,725} 1,500] 000 75] 1,385] (18) 1,350 42 
5,090] 5, 90} 4,295] 2,000} 900} 1, 077 318}........| 45 
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Table 12.—Statistics of the libraries of the 


Line No, 


Name of institution 


Students! 


Under- 


grad- 
uate 


Grad- 
uate 


For footnotes see page 104. 


UNIVERSITIES AND 
COLLEGES—Continued 


CONNECTICUT 


Albertus Magnus College. - ---- 
Connecticut College. 
Saint Joseph College- - 
Trinity 
University of Connecticut-__-.- 
Wesleyan University 
Yale University - 


DELAWARE 
State College for Colored Stud- 
ents. 

University of Delaware. 
DIsTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
American 
Catholic University of America_ 
Dunbarton College of Holy 


Cross. 
Georgetown University 
Howard University 


Trinity College. 
Washington Missionary College 
FLORIDA 


Florida Agricultural and Me- 

chanical College for Negroes. 
State College for 

yomen 

John B. Stetson University 
Rollins College... 
University of 
University of 
University of 


GEORGIA 


Agnes Scott 
Atlanta University System 
Berry 
Brenau College. _______- 
Emory University 
Georgia State College for 
Women. 
Georgia State Woman’s College. 
LaGrange College. 
Mercer University. 
Paine College. 
Shorter College 
University of Georgia _ - 
Wesleyan College. 
IDAHO 

College of 
Northwest Nazarene College___ 
University of Idaho______.-___- 

Southern Branch (junior 

college). 
ILLINOIS 


Aurora College__- 
Barat College of the Sacred 
Heart. 
Carthage College_. 


Book stock Circulation 
Num- 
ber of 
vol- Re- 
umes served 
added books 
during 
year 
1, 158 19 2, 176 
, 339 , 506! 
3, 120 38, 271 
3, 528) 130, 
225) 58,309) 18, 
10, 221 34, 498 
68, 892 113, 624 
682 7,921 
3, 789 51,761 
1, 262 8, 677 
12,184] 286, 
549 1, 168 
77,913} 7, 
11, 113 69, 858 
, 877 , 650 
, 081 13, 819 
380 21, 598 
7, 431 178, 909 
62, 784 
3, 984 3, 900 
7, 275 91, 984 
4, 544 16, 629 
1,875 4, 033 
1, 448 6,968) 54, 097 
3, 537 27, 531 46, 000 
444 10, 667 1, 289 
671 4, 922 , 754 
8, 473 49,974) 85, 259 
2, 447 34, 835 11,351 
488 22 6,775) 22 37,856) . 
312 10, 384 5, 293 
575 9,528] 17,066 
458 5, 935 10, 642 
10, 132 25,937) 118, 944 
687 7,035} 18,844 
932 6, 725 9, 830 
4, 640 1, 750 1, 150 
2,471 33,829) 69, 606 
1, 887 20, 136 18, 126 
649 10, 361 
1,050 3, 900 
3, 737 37, 451 
1,347 5, 764 


176 


38 
otal 
ours Total 
pen | Total | 
per | staff 
reek 
584] 1 
| 8516 8% 760 7 
77 1% 280)... 
555 12 
| 76 7 1, 198 25 
88 15 660 25 
51 157 3, 844 943 
59 6616] 114) 
60 85 8 932 14 
61 81 3 898 851 
62 73 17 839] 1, 265 
63 | 68 
65 wits 84 13%| 1,600 323 
66 81 5 ,_ 
68 4914 3 831}... 
69 70% 12 1, 930 34 
70 74 4 779 10 
71 8214 8 387 3 
72 | 87% 10%4| 3, 227 196 
74 504] 
75 73 4% 
76 76% 8 798 166 
77 72 2 ee 
78 74 1 
79 81 22 | 1,531] 
80 79 1, 469)______- 
81 744% 2 363}....-... 
82 69 % 
83 624% 34% 494 8 
84 45 2 
85 63 1 | 
86 81% 27 3, 290 118 
87 661% 2 245} 
88 58 1% 
89 73 2] 
90 73% 11%| 2,660 155 
91 52 3 
92 73 1 
93 6546} 105) 
644% 892 20 
95 55% 
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Finances 


Receipts, operating Expenditures, operating 
Income Books, | Other, 
Tnstity | ndow-|Library| Oth outlay 
on: endow- rary er rary |Studen \ g 
Total | siloca- | ments | fees | income Total‘ | | wages | binding | building 4 
tion? and and re- | mainte- a 
gifts binding | nance 
$3, 282} $2, 874 $3, 162} (18) $2, 655 $607) 52 
30, 592 , 654 30,016} $16,367| $1,275 11, 278 1, 096 $416| 53 
6, 478 855 5, 568 54 
19, 455) 15, 732 3,7 19, 455 10, 898 692 7, 061 | eee 55 
7,660} 37, 660) - 37, 660 12, 1, 800 22, 000) 56 
55,465] 42,362) 12, ia 800 53, 639] 27, 3, 944 19, 347 , 848 571| 57 
486,118] 247, 165) 177, 117 $55, 796 6,040| 391,633] 244, 709) ....---- 123,905} 23, 019) 58 
5, 953) 4, 063) 1, 220 55 2, 721 67 2,333) 59 
19, 19, 050 492 eee 19, 650 10, 350 936 7, 671 ee 60 
5, 857 2,922} 1,335 1, 450 61 
46,867\ 19,025} 4,500) 22, 442 62 
3, 200 So ae 1, 300 100 860| 63 
15, 565 7, 962 64 
46, 986| 23,667| 2,040) 19, 727 1, 552 246| 65 
12, 768 2, 571 66 
7, 998 1, 830 1, 164 2, 400) 2, 604). ......- 67 
6, 919 3, 3, 424 15| 2,050) 68 
39, 237| 22, 629 1, 452 14, 403 753 92) 69 
13, 603) 5, 567 1, 70 
14, 262) 8, 978 151 4, 417 716 404) 71 
61,510} 24,134) 10, 000 24, 786 2, 590 709| 72 
9, 846) 043 944 5, 651 73 
4, 877 2, 374 341 1, 960 , eee 74 
10, 808 
22, 595 
4, 728 
5, 239 
45, 893 
16, 595 
6, 340 
2, 541 
7, 712 
5, 160 
2, 988 
77, 603 
9, 163 
3, 953 3, 796 4, 089 1,98) --.----- 2, 158 
1, 970 1, 632 150 38 150 1, 910 725 235 50 30| 89 
24,327) 24, 24, 056| 14, 250 2, 785 5, 926 1, 095 271} 90 
7, 387 7, 60 ; 226 58 7, 312 5,014 314 1, 792 192 75| 91 


39 
11, 539) 11 48 55) 12, 136 6, 365) 1, 115 4, 161 495 Hi) 
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Table 12.—Statistics of the libraries of the 


Line No, 


Book stock 


Circulation 


Students! 


For footnotes see page 104, 


Total 
Num- 
hours 
Name of institution ber of | Number open | Total 
vol- of vol- | tome Re- er | staff Under- Grad 
umes |umesat| | served | grad- | 
added | end of books uate | Ua 
during | year 
year 
UNIVERSITIES AND 
COLLEGES—Continued 
ILLINoIs—Continued 
Central Y. M. C. A. College _- 2, 032: 19, 241 952) 74% 534; 2, 
College of St. Francis ------__-_- 1, 630 21, 433 15, 052) 16 16, 164) 61 3 284 —_ 
Elmhurst College. 2, 279 , 999 11, 684 28, 810) 73% 2 
Eureka 283} 26,303) 76% 5 209). 
Greenville College__ 437) 12,105 8, 882 9, 433) 56% 1 
Illinois 631 35, 535] 411)... 71% 380)... 
Illinois Wesleyan University _- 938; 42, 087 5,172) 34, 789) 6434 1% 688 
James Millikin 1, 236) 33,975 4, 867 17, 241} 5914 2 
Knox College 3, 289 61, 934 10, 896 21, 566 3 
Lake Forest 856) 50, 608 996; 14,650) 6146 2 
Loyola University 4,659} 94,749) 55,693 3 077| 46 1144| 3,614) 420 
MacMurray College for Women} 1,661) 28,873) 39, 75% 13 611}______- 
Monmouth College. 1,165) 29, 516 12,639} 29, 255) 3 470). 
Mundelein College_____.......- 1, 305 18, 442 14, 230 5, 49 5% 535) __ 
Northwestern University - - - 25,696) 637,795) 77,787) 83,110) 8644 45 | 13,233] 2,796 
Principia 1,826} 22,937 12,496; 25, 880) 62 3 332) 
Rockford 655 555) 6, 033) 5 25,010) 51 2 @ij..._... 
Rosary 2,541; 41,600) 21, 867 557]... 
Xavier College for 1,701; 44,945 7, 869; 11,019) 44 44 $87] 
St. Procopius 29,946 6, 036 1, 269) 3746 
Shurtleff 552| 20, 257 4, 827 4,092) 60 1 219). 
University of Chicago__......-- 29, 862/1, 300, 785) 209,802) 922, 628" 57 98 2,990] 4, 55 
University of 41, 983)1, 217,675) 251,982) 739,535) 87 11444) 11,904) 1, 606: 
Wheaton 5,581) 68, 600 29?| 64,978) 8114 5 1,055). 
INDIANA 
Butler University__...........- 71,066} 30,921) 26,071] 714% 5 1, 481 371 
DePauw 3,010} 93,916] 22,533) 84,329) 82% 10 1, 461 
Earlham College. __.....-...--- 1, 671 61, 041 14, 046 26, 885| 774 3 470 7 
Evansville College. 775 19, 758 15, 16 12,037) 50% 1 449). 
Goshen College -| 1,553) 542 6, 701| 29 6,440) 77 2 296)... 
Hanover College. __ 817 17, 750 9, 083 16, 439) 67 1% 367). 
Huntington 13, 77 2, __- 5834 1 113]_____.. 
Indiana Central College. a 1, 616 12, 245 3,171 17, 247| 5734 1 a 
Indiana University___......-._- 15,900} 345, 2: 58,471) 168, 960) 9324 22 5, 824 571 
Manchester 1,183} 32,778} 30, 754)_______- 7834 34 
Marian 1, 241 15, 815 8, 376) 6746 14 
Marion College_____.....-.-.-- 674 11, 262 3, 490 29, 660} 59 1 186] ______- 
Oakland City 13} 12,779 1, 36% 1 73}... 
Purdue University____.-.---.-- 7,056) 154,388] 58,789) 105, 545) 87 14 6, 529 592 
St. Joseph’s 1,008) 29, 329 4, 428 277| 65 1 340]... 
Saint Mary’s 2, 284 583} 53,634) 30, 100) 6634 3 451) ....... 
Taylor University___........... 1, 186 16, 738) 12, 600 18, 689) 6914 1 260 9 
University of Notre Dame- 8,750) 195, 38, 71 17 3, 189 154 
University 1,625) 45,973) 64 2 
Iowa 
Briar Cliff 318 6, 2, 867 12, 932) 454% 1 148} 
Buena Vista College 142 15, 721 4, 571 16, 088) 5214 376). 
Central College... 1, 620 75% 2 
1,150} 48,611 12,713} 42,686) 72 3 
Drake University. 87,879] 29,849} 56,399) 731% 5 1, 521 117 
Grinnell L 768} 100,782] 32 19,971) 32 50, 7944 6 733 7 
Iowa State College of Agricul- 16, 712] 297,507] 124,444) 20 13, 845 % 35 5, 699 685 
ture and Mechanic Arts. 
John Fletcher College. 950} 15, 290) 1, 550 100} 78 7% 160} 
Loras College of Dubuque- 6,191] 84,869 14, 88 2 530}. -..--- 
Luther 74,117] 8,486] 291,115] 77 3% 404). 
Morningside College. 1,163} 44, 800) 161] 294,829] 64% 2 
Parsons College... 300} 22, 464 12, 659) 73 1 313 3 
St. Ambrose 1,137] 26, 000) 13, 71 2 
Simpson College. , 0831 29, 2851 10, 662) 75% 1 


| 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 | 
102 
103 
104 
105 | 
106 | 
107 | 
. 108 | | 
109 | 
110 | 
111 | 
112 | | 
113 | 
114 | 
115 | 
116 | 
117 
118 
119 | 
120 
: 121 
122 | 
123 
124 
125 
126 | 
127 | 
128 | 
129 
130 | 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
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institutions of higher education, 1939-40—Continued 
Finances 
Receipts, operating Expenditures, operating 
Income Books, | Other, 
Institu- | from periodi- | exclud- 
Total tional | endow-|Library| Other | | Library \Student| cals, ing | | 
alloca- | ments | fees | income 3 staff’ | wages | binding | building a 
tion? | and and re- | mainte- | 
gifts binding | nance fs} 
$11,710) $11, 710 $11,653} $7, 710) _------- $295| 96 
3, 052 2, 000 1, 994 (18) 1, 937 $57 76| 97 
8, 268 3,774 310 98 
3, 600) 99 
1, 805 150| 1, 130| 101 
4, 097 160 87| 102 
3, 518 103 
5, 283 632 450) 104 
22 105 
9, 068 1,178 322| 106 
3, 147 80) 107 
108 
2, 852 109 
6, 487 7, 541 4, 753) 110 
3, 634 729 272) 111 
1, 799 135| 61, 838| 112 
5, 623 113 2 
114 
115 
116 
321, 442 5 1) 117 
395, 205) 208, 407 36, 68: 135, 189 14,925} 3, 523) 118 
14,933] 7,019| 2,453) 5, 162 299| 4, 833) 119 
16, 090 
24, 782 
9, 311 
4, 390 
, 109 
8, 100) 
1, 403 
4, 682 
116 
9 
2 
1, 
59, 
2, 
8, 
6, 367 
588 
8, 208 5, 743 24 2, 325 116 8,010 2,123} 2,010 3,771 
4, 215 2, 854 BBieaccenan 1 4, 215 1, 650 675 1, 322 568 “i 139 
2,411 2, 511] .--------]-------- 2, 413) 140 


(18) 297 
200) 
(2) 

7,205) 1, 527 

, 548) 2, 592 

8, 017 

26 350 500) 
2, 2, 100 796 9, 057 | 149 
1 4, 547 112 3, 640 |, eee 150 
\ 889 3, 200 145 2, 662 152} __..---| 151 
2, 601 2, 560). .- ...--]-------- 32 2, 601 1, 590 283 
2, 800) 2,800]... 33 2 800)... ..----|-------- 2, 800} .---- 153 
5, 736! 5, 278) ....--- 137 5, 736) 2, 000! 882 2, 724 130] 330) 154 


1 
1 
1 
ll 
] 
] 
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Table 12.—Suatistics of the libraries of the 


Name ot institution 


Circulation 


Students! 


For footnotes see page 104, 


UNIVERSITIES AND 
COLLEGES—Continued 


Iowa—Continued 


State University of lowa_------ 
University of 
Wartburg College. 
Western Union College. 
William Penn College..-......- 


Kansas 


Baker University 
Bethany College. 
Bethel College. 
College of Emporia. 
Fort Hays Kansas State Col- 


lege 
Friends University 
Kansas State College of “Agri-- 
culture and Applied Science. 
Kansas Wesleyan University-_- 
McPherson College... 
Marymount 
Mount St. Scholastica College... 
Municipal University of 
Wichita. 
Ottawa University 
St. Benedict’s College. 


Sterling 
University of Kansas_-_ 
Washburn 


KENTUCKY 


Asbury 

Centre College of Kentucky-- 

Kentucky State College. 

Kentucky Wesleyan College. 

Louisville Municipal College 
for Negroes. % 


Ursuline College... 
Villa Madonna College. 


LOUISIANA 


Centenary 
Dillard University. 
Leland 
Louisiana 
— Polytechnic Insti- 
ute. 
Louisiana State University____- 
Louisiana State University, 
School of Medicine. 
Loyola 
Southeastern Louisiana College. 
Southern University and Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical Col- 


ege. 
Southwestern Louisiana In- 
stitute. 
Tulane University of Louisiana_ 
Xavier 


Book stock 
. 18,886 , 238 
1,025 10, 417 
824 18, 675 
509} 11, 820 

757 

980} 25, 604 
578] 20, 692 
922) 20,500 
371 23, 487 
3,709} 45, 250 
20, 750 
3, 184) 125, 723 
259 13, 220 
2, 468 15, 774 
1, 422 16, 719 
1,252} 20,779 
4,807) 56, 392 
313) 18, 554 
2,307; 31, 391 
2, 696 19, 656 
1,390) 25, 769 
752 15, 511 
11,417} 320,082 
37,817 

1, 308) 
1,274) 32,182 
1, 342 , 326 
935) 6, 059 

1, 143 
1, 184 14, 153 
26, 243 , 188 
7,302} 103, 757 
1, 288 , 046 
1,480} 13,000 
1,056] 22,973 
1,135} 21, 911 
826 4, 917 
470 11, 452 

2, 640 
28,046} 269, 733 
1, 792 7,821 
1, 633) 68, 666 
2,050; 11, 030 
1, 155 16, 025 
3,921} 34, 293) 
11, 933} 242, 792 
2,261] 27, 293) 


409, 746 
21, 613) 
1,757 


x 


& 


644 


1446 
12 


42 
| 
Total 
ours 
Fl open | Total 
; Home per | Staff Grad- 
4 ° use books week uate uate 
155 210,075 5,279 1,377 
156 
159 14, 249) 54 1 | 
— | 
i 
162 11/649] 31/365] 6114 1 
163 8,156] 26, 447| 6034 290). 
164 12/285] 69,067] 78 6 968 28 
165 5,861] 7,617} 54 1 372 12 
166 29,169} 137,735] 82 | 3,791] 280 
167 3,876] 7,950] 69 1 
170 | | 3,010} 5,000] 88 280). 
171 | 25,415} 23,485] 6914 6%4| 1,493 19 
172 3,140} 10,036] 5034 1 288)... 
173 5,412} 4,823] 75 
174 | St. Mary | 13,597] 55,731] 95 282). 
175 | Southwestern College. 9,322} 30,924) 65% 1 
176 2717| 7,095] 54 1 238). 
177 84,214} 239,099] 82 2014| 4,164] 473 
178 5, 182| 23, 485| 7134 3 
| 
179 13,899] 28,204) 77 2 
180 | 5,010] 35 35, 923| 60 2 
181 | 6,203] 70,345] 65 2 
182 6,698 3,094] 76 1 
184 | Transylvania 2 440) 
185 | Union ----------| 28,942) 378,160) 6214 2 273) 
186 | University of Kentucky-__----_| 71,844) 46,130) 83 17 3, 270 471 
187 | University of Louisville... ___| 39,772) 137,977) 76% 2,915 409 
189 | 6,280] 1,199] 4414 3 
190 5,951| 12,364] 6534 
191 8,042] 49,389] 76 
192 | 17 70,931] (17) 63 
193 | 47 
72,010) 54, 736| 7544 
195 77, 237| 232,340} 95 7,320} 665 
18,741| 4,686] 77 (3%) | (3%) 
199 10, 232| 31,008| 7644 
200 41,395} 9, 721| 77 
201 63, 752 67, 845 8014 3,574] 359) 
202 13,553! 25,8391 64 905 13 
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institutions of higher education, 1939-40—Continued 


Finances 
Receipts, operating Expenditures, operating 
Income Books, | Other, 
Institu- | from periodi- exclud- pan P 
Total | tional | endow-|Library| Other | | Library |Student| cals, ovis 
alloca- | ments |. fees | income 3| *® staff. | wages | binding | building x 
tion ? and and re- | mainte- a 
gifts binding | nance a 
$519) $163,432] $76,617) $25,929) $53,203) $7,683) $2,035) 155 
81 7, 223 1, 906 1, 705 2, 985) 627 156 
91 3, 793 1, 600 500 1, 468 a4 157 
1, 384 100 690 158 
862 3, 227 862; 1,441 772) 159 
4, 850) 2, 550 425 1, 555) SE 160 
4, 433 1, 550) 858 1, 825 | 161 
3, 902 1, 300 700 1, 790 162 
2, 247 1,149 303 767 23 70} 163 
16, 450 9,100} 2,400 4, 800 164 
2, 898 1, 536) 165 
38, 586} 22,490) 4,490) 11,044 562 300} 166 
3, 900 1, 900 168 
2, 424 1, 200 532 650) 42 697) 169 
7,691) 4, 400 402 2, 750 139} 1,800) 170 
18, 838 7, 533| 2, 806 7, 801 698) 78, 384) 171 
2,327; 100 400 806 172 
4, 598 (18 733 3, 455 410 789) 173 
7, 867 3,006) 1, 502 3, 127 232 38] 174 
606 475 131 176 
84,557} 30,265) 11,475) 39, 430; 3,387; 1, 275) 177 
6, 125 2, 790) 2, 277 anes 178 
10, 126 1,985} 2,689 4, 884 179 
5, 258 5, 5, 258 1, 950) 250 2, 716 [| ae 180 
8, 549 8, 549 6, 299 2, 705 1, 359 1, 898 337 1, 758} 181 
2, 128 2, 128 2, 128 px Aree 839 [ore 182 
4, 120 4, 120) 4, 120 1, 375 183 
5, 774 5, 542 CC SS eee 5, 733 2,175 1, 200 2, 140 218 41) 185 
864 605 859) 81, 145 050! 7,152) 43, 647 2, 296: 1,813, 186 
38,978} 37,200) 1, 37,660| 18,667 532} 17, 063 1, 398 904) 187 
1, 759 690} 1,044/.......- 25 1, 416 8 335) 188 
2, 929 C—O 190 
2, 443 CS 191 
1, 062 15 167| 192 
1, 288 Ln 193 
194 
51, 516 4,061; 1,764) 195 
3,262} 196 
3, 833) 434 622) 197 
4, 750 199 
11, 129) 191, 606} 200 
34, 688 2, 432 523) 201 
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Table 12.—Statistics of the libraries of the 


Line No, 


237 


For footnotes see page 104. 


Book stock Circulation Students! 
Total 
Num- 
hours 
i ber of | Number | Total 
Name of institution ¥ol- of vol- Re- open | staff |Under- 
umes |umesat| | served | Per | d- | Grad- 
use week grac- | ‘uate 
added | end of books uate 
during | year 
year 
UNIVERSITIES AND 
COLLEGES—Continued 
MAINE 
Bates 73,103} 47,450; 64,097 5 
Bowdoin College--- 184, 23,273) 8334 7 650} 
Colby 99, 425] 17 24, 806) 83 4 670 5 
St. Joseph’s College for Women. 225 8 2 
University of 7,000} 179,303} 28, 84,432) 8534) 8 , 940 73 
MARYLAND 
College of Notre Dame of Mary- 1,654] 17,619 7, 439 1,801} 7234) 2 | ee 
74, 185 23, 962 25, 069 82 * 9 607)_____.- 
19, 4 9, 25, 70 2 453)_._...- 
567,996]... 67 | 41 | 3,911) 530 
30,970) 16 46 5 
, 209 12, 150 9,437} 5356 3 369) _ on 
45, 069) 1,771 315 74144 2 290) - 
St. Joseph’s College. 347 13, 451 734 16470} 45 | 185)... 
University of 8,637] 142,880) 43,775) 46,891) 82 ll 4, 455 456 
Washington 092 250) = 12, 62 1 
Western Maryland College. 3,374] 35,982) 49 16,339) 49 23,180) 65 3 603} ....... 
MASSACHUSETTS 
American International College 2,309} 173,065) 11,518} 34,560) 92 3% 600)... 
Amherst .--| 6,729] 226,475) 30,830) 124,532} 82 13 851 12 
Boston College_- 8,784] 175,375 800: 4 58 8 2,091 360 
Boston University 9,911} 207,242} 6914 20 7, 383} 1,090 
Calvi Coolidge College of Lib- 40 274 | 154 2 
eral arts. 
Clark 2,620} 162,972) 32,937) 57,984) 84 3 289 131 
College of the Holy Cross____-- 3,921] 101,705) 24, 57 24,0 90% 8 1, 263 6 
Emerson 391 9, 44 1 178 2 
Harvard 79, 888/4, 159, 606 239, 161 49, 441 52144, 169%! 7,105) 1,908 
| Middlesex University ._- 386 5, 783 43 1 587|....... 
Mount Holyoke College. 6,960) 165,353) 31,834) #2 23,360] &8 13 1,037 57 
Portia College. -._.--...-__---- 100 6, 091 828)_...____- 73 286 8 
Radcliffe College. _ 2, 466 840} 40,613) 68,414) 50% 10 760 250 
Smith 10, 275,532} 58,377) 520,369) 70% 15%} 1,988 156 
uffolk University - - 1,393} 14,126] 431,462) $211,411; 77 8 964 31 
Tufts College____-- 3,295} 316,838] 21,140) 41,490) 7644 6 1,844 77 
Wellesley College _- 6,710} 195,997) 39,512) 28,932) 74% 27 1, 512 49 
Williams College.--..-....----- ; 176, 331 14, 185 3, 677 ll 743 5 
MICHIGAN 
Adrian 124 63 1 
Albion College... 1,997} 54,372} 26,200) 56,200) 83 3 
Alma College. - 702| 50,749 5, 764 7,529} 52% 3 
Emmanuel Missionary | College. 1,772| 24,646) 26,499) 27,628) 8534 1 
Porris Inctitute................ 2,035 9, 870 3, 659 11, 506 53 1 
Hillsdale College. _..........-_- 1, 180 , 180 8, 391 14,510; 80 1% 
Hope College-- 673} 32,674 7,054) 517,860) 4834 2 
Kalamazoo College 1,523; 31,816} 16, 863)____- 5514 2% 
Marygrove 2,028; 30,699) 13,720) 16,217) 71% 3 
Michigan State College of Agri- | 24,341) 152,263) 114, 568 214, 433) 82 1134 
culture and Applied Science. 
Nazareth 20,912 4, 213 8,500) 77 2 
St. Mary’s College. 1,185) 21, 453 7, 229 1,703} 25 % 
Siena Heights College_-___..--_- 1, 058 18, 161 7, 162 250) 72 1% 
University of 2,710) 105,450} 34,808) 11,282) 51% g 
University of Michigan_______- 1,098,197) 176,326) 974,369) 8514) 115 
Wayne University. 12, 546! 168, 71, 202! 536,760' 78 17 


44 
203 
204 
205 
204 
207 
208 
209 
210 
211 
212 
213 
214 
215 
216 
217 
218 
219 | 
220 | 
221 | 
222 
223 } 
224 
225 | 
226 
227 : 
228 
229 
230 
231 } 
232 
233 
234 
235 
= 
238 
| 
239 
240 | 
241 | 
242 
243 
244 
245 | 
246 
247 
248 | 
249 
250 
251 
252 
253 
254 
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Finances 
Receipts, operating Expenditures, operating 
Income P Books, | Other, 
ional | endow- | Library er rary |Studen 
Total | giloca- | ments | fees | income * Total | “staft’ | wages | binding building a 
tion? and and re- | mainte- r= 
gifts binding | nance 


$15, 818} $10, 922 
31,519} 22, 453 
14,600} 14, 600 


= 
> 


3, 099 

2, 
46,197} 43, 245 

5, 159 4, 

8, 663 6, 393) | 

| 

7,139 7, 139 3,400} 1,273 221 

50,156, 33,290, 13,177| 3,573 116} 44,402} 19,914) 3,198} 18, 895 2,395) 3, 132 


306 239 
4, 730 Poe 240 
1, 520 ee 241 
4, 084 225) 242 
717 243 
2, 225 244 
1,119 62 21) 245 
4, 000 eee 246 
3, 876 181 205) 247 
21, 003 2, @7)........- 248 
1,001 140} 1, 189} 249 
1, 100 58 23: 
1, 300 65 35} 251 
10, 429 404 262| 252 
253 


$2,913] $1, 983 $14, 684| $8,692 $95| $5, 301 $596}  $982| 203 
8, $250, 28,313} 15,333] 2,200} 048 732| 1, 181] 204 
14,600] 6, 839 776| 6, 102 2065 
28, 120| 28, 25,912} 13, 020 11, 363 929 457| 208 
5,025} 1, 500|-------- 87} 3,438; 5,025} 650 664} 1, 400 209 
927| 2, 299| 25,203] 15, 957 35| 8, 315 210 
455| 108,635| 64,847] 3,375] 40, 413) 212 
4,495] 200)--..-.. 3, 207 213 
110} 3, 113|----- 8,766] 3,760, 730) 4, 214 
QAC O75 219} 215 
48,480, 44,207| 1,127] 47,695| 26,677) 1,421) 17,939) 224 
40, 40,000} 212) 28,312} 12, 600 399} 9,798] 5, 015 114 226 
1,238; 1,112 41 1,238} 1,022 90 120 
538, 649| 262,785| 254,913] 7,615| 13,336, 416,215] 222,691) 8, 205) 127, 233) 58, 086 39, 478) 229 
41.487| 33,942) 7, 40,956} 22,971] 1,050) 15,497) 1,429 206| 231 
759 209 761 550 932 
38,484] 25,364) 9, 147 685| 288| 29,716] 17,878} 1,563] 7,901) 233 
50,733| 50, 50, 783| 27, 417|.......-] 17,678) 5, 234 
11,378| -6,757| 1,802|----,---| 10,030] 5, 245] 1,376) 3, 286 123 134) 235 
39,302} 36,156] 1,047) 1,329 770| 33,117} 19,638 1,736] 10,175} 236 
78,035| 61, 552| 16, 420| 75,308] 46,030} 1,074) 24,766] 3, 438) 2, 135] 237 
45,417| 45,417] 21,281) @) 16,563} 7, 573|---.----| 238 
1,559} 1,079 71 164 245, 1,459 734 385 
10,822] 10, 532} 10,978] 5, 000 416 
5,832| 5, 674 58| 5,698, 862 170 
8,900| 8, 7, 2, 986 
3,414, 3, 160 2,976} 160 65 
4,250| 3, 300; 4,250} 
4,624, 224! 4,604] 3, 400 23 
11,960| 11, 50| 10,395 -4,495| 650 
11/656, 3, 2,520) % 5,676 11,432) 5,800] 1, 575 
56,417| 55,117|..------|--------| 1,300} 55,150] 24,050) 7, 690 
6,157| 5, 1,000 4,968} 650 177 
700 948 $05, 40 
20,917} 20, 194 218} 20,654) (9, 
430, 513| 422, 132| 8, 430, 513) 253, 381) 18, 589 
70,980! 65, 70,507! 38,7341 4, 7291 26, 232 S12! 
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Table 12.—Statistics of the libraries of the 


Line No. 


88 


4 


Circulation Students! 
Total 
hours 
Name of institution Re- rey Under- Grad- 
umes serve grad- 
added books | eek uate | wate. 
during 
year 
VUNIVERSITIES AND 
COLLEGES—Continued 
MINNESOTA 
Augsburg College. 17 §, 500 (7) | 78 
Carleton College... 44, 438) 8244 842 19 
College of St. 47,813) 74 
College of St. 39, 215 14 
College of St. 24, 797| 73 
College of St. 15, 063 
Concordia 18, 6714 
Gustavus Adolphus College_--- 32, 185) 7514 
Hamline University_....-.-.--- 8,062} 36,125) 72%4 659 1 
Macalester College........-..--| 3,024) 7556 
St. John’s 2,160) 64, 
St. Mary’s College. 3, 889) 53! Yo 
St. Olaf College. 7 26,706| 72,783) 90 1, 
MIssIssIPPI 
Alcorn Agricultural and Me-| 1,599} 9,769) 9, 5644 
chanical College. 
Belhaven College. 4,950| 77 
Blue Mountain 404) 14,409) 62, 5644 
Millsaps 16, 238) 6544 
Mississippi College 8, 416) 62 367]. 
Mississippi State 7, 713) 7514 2,016 132) 
Mississippi State College for 65, 7344 | 
Women. 
University of Mississippi------- 42, 146 1, 368 31 
MIssouURI 
Central College 59, 089 8, 6044 
Culver—Stockton College.....- 26, 550 16, 213) 79 | 
Drury College. 6214 368). 
Lincoln University_._.......--- 19, 223 47, 525| 7514 493 7 
Lindenwood College for Women 238, 726 5 3,035) 6344 462) ....... 
Missouri Valley 25, 534 9, 112) 604% 
31, 990 50, 993) 54% 
Rockhurst College. 11, 223 592) 4634 
St. Louis University. .......-- 46 28,449) 374, 363 139, 339} 71 4, 233 423 
Tarkio College. 16,538] 2,350)......... 71 _ 
University of Kansas City----- 122} 22, 280 25, 848) 74 1,078 55 
University of Missouri. __...--- 15, 670| 395, 780 191, 059} 88 5, 709 698 
Washington University 11,053] 409, 872 083) 79 2, 897 339 
Westminster 13} 29, 708 8, 658) 65 
William Jewell College 47, 649 34, 368} 6044 | 
MONTANA 
Montana State College_______.. 24, 238) 704 1, 655 49 
Montana State University 13 97,718) 4934 1,945 55 
NEBRASKA 
Creighton University _-__.-..... 58, 538 6, 880} 67 3 1,771 28 
Dana 7, 518 2,075 69 1 
Doane College. 53% 1 
Duchesne College -- 14, 500 4,955) 79 2 
Hastings College __- 27, 725 91, 558) 77 2 | ee 
Midland 18, 418] '7 14, 4916 1 
Municipal University of Omaha 66, 819 1,352) 63, 259) 5%4| 1, 203 5 
Nebraska Central College_____- (#) 
Nebraska Wesleyan University - 30, 573 29, 435} 6944 2 oe 
33, 000 225) 28,568) 80% 1 
University of Nebraska 353, 431 , 000/48 201, 417) 77 2614] 6, 259 
14, 878 320| 73 1 


For footnotes see page 104. 


| 
269 
270 
271 
272 
273 
274 
275 
276 
277 
278 
279 
230 
281 
282 
283 
284 
285 
286 
287 
238 
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Finances 
Receipts, operating Expenditures, operating 
Income Books, | Other, 
Institu- | from periodi- exclud- 
Total | tional | endow-|Library| Other | | Library |Student| ing | 
alloca- | ments | fees | income? staff | wages | binding building 
tion 2 and and re- | mainte- 8 
gifts binding | nance a 
23,076} 12,574) $1,469 8, 325 
7, 898 5, 210 769 1, 784 
12,432} 22,963) 4,415 4, 795 
5, 688 4, 100 232 1, 289) 
10, 518 2, 515 3, 488 3, 767 
4,715 2, 500 538 , 545 
6, 053 2, 791 286 2, 936) 
7, 380 3, 900 398 2, 469 
9, 595 4,630) 1,000 3, 200 
4, 341 | 3, 876 
9, 465 4,500) 1,476 3, 376) 
15, 100 7,177| 2,194 5, 321 
44 149,223} 124,183} 16, 
5, 180) 1,851 
2, 515 1, 180 
3, 551 1,356 
6, 794 2, 579) 
3, 843 1, 837 
17, 935 8, 860) 
14, 426 5, 308 
611 500 
2,011 1,755 56 2, 36: 1, 325 185 727 
20, 606] 16, 619 2,530} 17, 989 7, 339) 1,350 8, 
3, 410 150 3,100) 2, 968 
3, 741 3,615}  $(26/.....-.- 100 3, 687 1, 650) 965 960 
6, 475 3, 46) 2,461 168 2,300} 1,000 2, 250) 
18, 674 5,470} 1,324 11, 479 
7, 997 | 197 787 3,175 
5, 438) 3, 262 «4, 5, 038) 2, 324 503 1, 724 
5, 202 12 4, 981 1, 489 
3, 708 = eo 3, 758 1, 050 223 1,975 
55,431) 30,581} 20,181) 4,475 194) 51,529} 25,066) 4,498) 20,239 
3, 600 2, 500 100 3, 600) 1,000} 1,200 1, 300 
16, 988 6, 753 671 8, 450 
101, 412 43,024) 9,092) 34,241 
47, 360 23,046) 2,140) 18,110 
3, 636 1, 500 232) 1, 844 
6, 990 2,340} 1,070 2, 980 
15,390} 14, 575 See: Sepa 15, 015 9, 160 466 4, 990) 70| 294 
26, 656) . 2, 489 1, 767 12,722; 4,006 9, 277 G@iL........ 295 
8, 197 
1, 285 
3, 427 
5, 899) 
5, 367 
1, 667 
15, 415 
229 
4, 841 
6, 644 
86, 965 
1, 210 
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Table 12.—Statistics of the libraries of the 


Line No. 


Book stock Circulation Students ! 
Total 
Num- 
hours 
ber of | Number Total 
Name of institution Re- staff Under- 
umes | umes a serve grad- 
added | end of ba books week uate uate 
during | year 
year 
UNIVERSITIES AND 
COLLEGES—Continued 
NEVADA 
University of 2,487| 63, 364) 17,021, 71% 4 1,022 103 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Dartmouth College. 15,391; 512,400) 73,665) 255,539) 92 2, 424 7 
Rivier 2,026; 12,031 4, 056 90 1 
University of New Hampshire.| 4,518) 106,527) 42, 467 5,111} 91 10%4| 1,846 128 
NEw JERSEY 
College of St. Elizabeth 1,448} 24, 729 6,706} 24,750) 51% 2 
Drew University 2,365) 182,026) 27,548) 28,255) 84 12% 347 65 
Georgian Court 1,500} 29, 404 9, 455 1,475} 62% 5 
New Jersey College - Women.| 4,300) 78,309 , 188 5,670; 82 15 1,073 24 
Princeton University 22,885) 959,645) 115,787| 114,707) 106 | 369 2, 415 299 
University of Newark_. 8,294) 23,573 3, 535 4,064) 6614 3 
Upsala College. 546) 16, 448 644 1 
NEW MEXxIco 
New Mexico College of Agri- 2,040} 39,781; 10,510) 29,750! 63 4 972 24 
culture and Mechanic Arts. 
University of New Mexico. 4,848) 80,766) 73,189) 74,549) 1,368 1 
NEw York 
Adelphi 1,081} 33,779) 12,324 5,720} 48 2 477 4 
niversity 
Brooklyn College. _-.....------ 14,949| 84,913) 196,924) 397,699) 8314) 2314) 15,778 995 
Canisius College -| 5,638] 33,924 70 5% 957 130 
Colgate University ___ 065) 123,285) 21, 545 2,879| 77 6 
College of Mount Saint Vincent.| 1,288] 26,753) 179, 571 (17) 51 3 
College of New Rochelle_______- 709; 40,050) 17,442) 10,036) 6734 6% 
College of the City of New York.| 11,421] 245,552) 106, 357/1,015, 881) 7144) 4344) 23,050] 4, 502 
Columbia University— 
1,715, 263) 496,252) 869,445) 81 23134] 5,433) 8, 778 
Barnard College___- 59, 1 15,702} 66, 308 8 
Teachers College-__- 179, 472 
Cornell University -__ 60, 19: 
Elmira College... 5, 19 
Fordham University 52 63, 971 
Good Counsel College 3, 331 
Hamilton College-- , 569 
Hartwick College 7, 486 
Hobart College____ 19, 057 
Hofstra College 14, 2: 10, 
Houghton College 13, 13, 003 
Hunter College of the City of 7, 697| 120,076} 55 79, 534 
New York. 
Keuka College 19,172} 11,796 
Long Island 15, 732| 16, 703 
Manhattan College 84,168) 19, 248 
Manhattanville College of the 6,024) 40,907 9, 288 
Sacred Heart. 
Nazareth 525} 15, 350 4, 321 
New York University__.....__- 32,440} 592,041) 196, 441 
Russell Sage College 5,139} 27,552) 15,71 
Sarah Lawrence College_.._-__- q 34,350} 14, 152) 
St, Bonaventure College and 2,825] 47,296} 10,000 
eminary. 
St. Francis College. 796| 10,832 
St. Joseph’s College for Women. 775) 17,301) 12,181 
St. Lawrence 1,961} 74,605) 14,145 
Skidmore 2,863 483; 107 


For footnotes see page 104. 
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165,843} 67, 673 
, 126 , 000 
36,410) 36, 110 


Finances | 
Receipts, operating Expenditures, operating | 
| | 
Income Books, | Other, 
Institu- | from periodi- | exc 
Total tional | endow-|Library| Other Total 4 Library |Student| cals, in | 3 
0 alloca- | ments | fees | income ® staff. | wages | binding building’ 
tion? | and and re- | mainte- | 2 
gifts binding | nance | ea 
$12, $1,299} $12,501) $6, 502)....---- $5, 116 308 
| 


345 345 
4,858} 2,823 

21, 300 

1, 1, 500 
39,098, 31, 347 
212; 690| 144, 540 
500 
11, 132| 9, 028 
38,900} 22, 698 


1, 
300} 34, 
302 
$1, 985 50| 4, 858 
20, 497 
807, 751| 32, 269 
45, 680|.------- 81 22) 470| 187, 854 
25| 1,673 10,776) 6,828} 116 551 130| 320 
16, 000|...----- 202} 22,697) 11,766} 2,275} 7,029) 1, 321 


8, 245| 
19,890] 19, 012 


51g 291 72 $4. 826 48, 6, 966 309 
+ 
6, 992) 4, 985 314) 1, 588 105 4, 846 vol | 1, 464 163).......-| 322 
72,344| 54, 15,380 2,632} 71,696) | 22, 660 2,214) 3, 539) 324 
13, 947 4,000) 1,203) 8, 534 210} 12,894 7, 475 351 4, 674 394 789) 325 
22,918) 21, 385 704| 22,697) 11,900) 1,848 8, 193 761 135| 326 
6, 548 3, 798 490; 2, 260. .-.----- 6, 548 1, 942 106|.....-..| 327 
10,450) 10, 072 4 374|...------| 10,376 3, 538 216 6, 012 610 13) 328 
157,104| 107,948) 16, 272| 31,320 1, 143,305) 106, 799)... 35, 965 541 764| 329 
526, 285 482, 725| 32, 508 170} 10,882] 542,542! 344, 179, 252| 18, 330 
18, 350} 17, 592 17,420) 11, 616 729 4, 846 
99,227} 93,331) 3,042)...----- 2,854} 98,696) 85, 766)--.----- 11, 712 1, 218 531) 332 
98, 726| 50, 233| 11,012 110,996} 47,725] 3,731) 57, 470 2, 070) --.-----| 333 
7, 902 7, 100) 7, 081 4,900) 2, 108 
24,400] 15,038] 7, 725)-------- 1,637} 21,885| 13, 126 352 6, 777) 1, 630 442) 337 
3, 183 3, 000 62 2, 734 2,000} (7°) 682 
14, 3, 816}-------- 410,969] 11, 644 5, 046 950 5, 081 567 191) 339 
10,885) 10, 431 394| 10,778 4, 638 401 106| 340 
3, 095 3, 021 1, 995} - -..---- 948 
50, 365) 37, 749) 30| 11, 169 1,417| 48,262} 20, 635 342 
4, 744 4, 744|.....---]--------|--------- 4, 744 1, 640 908 2, 029 | | ae 
972 916 56|...-...-| 344 
6, 170) 6, 000 Ce 100 6, 198]...-.-.--|-------- 5, 000 198 550| 345 
17,950] 13,467) 1,398 690 2,395) 16, 962 6,780} 2,076 6, 516 1, 590 739) 346 
4, 423 4, 49 4, 374 1, 024 350|....-..-| 347 
| 257,708) 253,878] 3,830) .-------|-------=- 254,714| 173,854|......--] 72,345 8,515} 2, 994) 348 
22,856] 22, 720).----.--|-------- 136] 21,901] 10, 601 902 955) 349 
13,983} 13, 750 7, 100 635 5, 143 600} 14, 197) 350 
7, 840) 7, 570 100) 95 75 7, 840 1,760, 1,500 4, 350 230}. .......} 351 
2, 843 2,000 43 2, 820 1, 102 
3, 476 1, 180 353 
225 9, 211 5,305) 1, 425) 1, 322 1, 159} 354 
403] 19,845] 12, 640 7 5, 673) 1, 515]. .------] 355 
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Line No. 


&& 


360 
361 
362 


Book stock Circulation Students! 
Total 
Num- 
hours 
ber of | Number Total 
Name of institution vol- | of Home R staff |Un der Grad- 
umes | umes a serv grad- 
added | endof | US¢ books | Week uate | wate 
during | year 
year 
UNIVERSITIES AND 
COLLEGES— Continued 
New York—Continued 
Syracuse University -__ 13, 302) 322,493) 87,320) 221,360 78 37 5, 780 816 
College, see Columbia 
University. | 
Union University. 4,165 108,082) 20,151 19, 83 6% 826 3 
University of Buffalo____------- 9, 526! 161,882) 66,164! 107,076 79 21 4, 454 162 
University of Rochester- ------- 15, 315) , 184/87 106, 485) 148,656) 81 43 1,776 525 
Vassar 6,513! 220,089) 42,642) 22,023) 23%] 1,222 12 
Memorial Lutheran 1,158 15,050) 5, 438. 2,322} 58 1% 
ollege. | 
2,292; 90,500, 12, 3,092; 73% 4 
Yeshiva College 976 8, 166 48 4 
NortH CAROLINA 
Atlantic Christian 13, 252 3,317} 17,320) 64% 389}... 
Bennett College 1,190} 13,096 075} 22,41 82 2 366}. -..... 
Davidson 1,380} 39,309 12,956) 15,101| 77 3 
Duke University_.__._....-.-.- 31,695) 600,235) 72,549] 144,820) 94 58 3, 238 298 
Flora MacDonald College. ---.- 14,427 9, 126 5,690) 337] 
Greensboro 1,763} 20, 9, 136 1,873) 63 2 
Guilford College ~ 1,154; 21, 702 8,967; 31,701 6934 2 399 2 
High Point College___._..._.--- 787| 13,350 4, 420 50% 1 445)....... 
Johnson C. Smith University 650 858 1,550] 22, 7314 1 
Lenoir-Rhyne College_- 837) 17,001 13, 20,215) 76% 2 §14)....... 
Livingstone College_- 396} 17,207 4, 850 9,841; 69 2 272) ....... 
Meredith College. 1,170} 24,623; 10,601) 49, 81 2% 
and Tech- 2,371; 25,751 28,163) 79,488| 72% 3 778). 
nical Co 
North College for 5444 3 598 23 
egroes. 
Queens-Chicora College 912) 17,103 7,548} 15,511) 1 
St. Augustine’s College. 474, 14,457 5, 492 , 834) 71% 2 242)... 
Salem 1, 305 18, 802 7,592} 51,574 81 2% $33) 
Shaw University. 715 16, 400 1,914 18, 518 60% 2 427) ....... 
State College of Agriculture 4,877| 55,469) 86,485) 16 18, 994 93% 7 2, 278 121 
and Engineering of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 
University of North Carolina__| 14,025) 386,390; 368,071) 173,006) 92%4| 4234) 3,180 569 
Wake Forest 2,114) 59,750) 10,324) 55,652) 80% 1,045 7 
Women’s College of the Uni- 4, 86, 267; 49,900} 19,015) 86 ll 2, 282)....... 
versity of North Carolina. 
NortTH DAKOTA 
Jamestown College... 173) 14, 575 6,316; 70 1 
—_ Dakota Agricultural 2,058} 63,000} 10,173) 23,163) 78 6 1, 666 46 
ollege. 
University of North Dakota....| 2,747} 89, 193 036} 20, 483 1, 557 178 
OHIO 
Antioch College. 8,639) 61,800} 31,060) 13,688) 79%) 10% 
Ashland 971; 17,292) 10,480) 10,229) 72 1% 336] ....... 
Baldwin- College. 2,832) 29,772) 17,252} 51,286) 625% 3 
Bluffton 574, 13,414) 10,050} 54,000) 60 1 
— Goon State Univer- 3, 108 134) 32,492) 72,191) 77 4 1, 398 64 
sity 
College of Bt. Joseph. 499) 15,305) 106, 764 1 
College of Wooster--___..-..--.. 2, 928 , 656) 69 34,419) 59,343) 73 546 952 6 
Denison , 353) 139,985) 22,128) 30,396] 7436 914 
De Sales 1, 757 26, 134 32, 551 22,840} 7216 16 | 
2, 378 15, 947 , 730} 59,822) 6816 334) 2, 602)....... 
Heidelber; College 701 32, 321 ,»240| 18,907 65% 144 
Hiram College. 1,750} 25,724) 54,998) 63 2 
Kent State University. 3,886! 76,056! 18,350! 510,549! 80 10 2, 704 40) 


For footnotes see page 104. 
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Finances , 
Receipts, operating Expenditures, operating 
neome Books, | Other, 
ion: endow- rary er rary |Studen s, ng 
Total | ailoca- | ments | fees income | “stat” | wages | binding | building 
tion? and and re- | mainte- re 
gifts ° binding | nance 

$94,905} $77,622) $15, 775).....-.. $1, 508} $92,517) $54,564) $3,450) $32,248) $2, 255 $754 = 
12, 492 500 5, 763) 358 
36, 878; , 596 250) 11, 332 | 359 
140, 872 71, 875 7, 337 54, 378 5, 333, 658} 360 
67, 178 40, 088) 4, 840) 18, 373 2, 125 1, 344] 361 
3, 450 1, 594 151 1,310 Wlinidanss 362 
18, 507) 7, 746 363 
2, 626 1, 481 480) C—O 67) 365 
4, 318 2, 145) 222! 1, 624 163 164} 366 
9, 973 5, 600} . ......- 3, 634 367 
246, 272) 116, 241} = (#2) 119, 078 8, 949 2, 004| 368 
1, 675 1, 232) 210 369 
6, 007 2, 650}. ....... 3, 154 158 87} 370 
5, 439) 2, 741 20 2, 125) 143 524) 371 
1 615) 581 372 
5, 412) 2, 000) 745 1, 459 114 98| 373 
6, 969 3, 114 1, 142 469 | Aer 374 
2, 290) Re 862 50 615| 375 
7, 945 3,825} 1,000) 2, 809 187 121) 376 
12, 832 3, 600 700) 6, 795 237; 1, 500| 377 
12, 119 12, 119 8, 859 378 
3, 510 1, 440 10} 2,015 45 3, 510) 1,719) 379 
4, 474 4, 465 5 4,170 2, 240 300) 1, 462) 168 304} 380 
8, 043 7, 614 102 6, 979 ce 3, 326 re 381 
9, 300) 6, 324 1, 500 1, 431 45 4, 500 2, 228) 512 1, 708 52| 4,823] 382 
30, 12,713} 2,800 13, 726 1, 225) 383 
102,059} 94,213) 5, 2,133) 100,126) 56,822) 4,004 31, 169 8, 041 1, 933) 384 
11, 645) 10, 4, 830 700 385 
36, 576} 19, 577 1,377} 13, 599 2,023) 7, 589) 386 
2,073 478) 2, 1, 125) 382, 387 
12, 121 12, 113 7, 104 273 4, 323 413 8} 388 
1,012) 13, 603 6,310} 1, 036 5, 988 = 
20, 649 18, 369, 7 996 19, 377 8,870} 3,851 5, 403 1, 253 347) 391 
4, 575) 4, 550} - 4, 494 2, 335 463 1, 609 a 392 
9, 764 6, 9, 638 4, 800}... ...-- 4, 168 670 123) 393 
3, 780) L, 3, 780 1, 200 540 1, 950 a 394 
14, 336 4, 14, 336 7,276} 2,383 4, 282 395 73) 395 
6, 240) 5, 744 2, 500 850 2, 252 142 75| 396 
23, 497 18,375} 10,500) 1,175 5, 970 730 249) 397 
20, 619 20, 619 12, 660 1, 700 5, 558 | RR, 398 
5, 699) 4, 415 2, 300 1,177 398, 305} 399 
10, 900 10, 384| 5, 500). 4, 450 434, 400 
6, 594 , 584 2, 430 424 1, 615 115, 526) 401 
6, 217 5, 995 2, 880 843 (i. eee | 34,109) 402 
34, 002) 34,002| 18,973) 3,492 11, 477) 403 
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Table 12.—Statistics of the libraries of the 


Book stogk Circulation Students! 
Total 
Num- 
hours 
Name of institution ber of | Number open | Total 
vol- | of vol- Re- staff |Under- 
Home per Grad- 
, umes | umes at use served week grad- uat 
added | end of books uate 
during | year 
year 
. 
UNIVERSITIES AND 
COLLEGES—Continued 
On10— Continued 
404 | Kenyon College __...--.------- 2,524] 45, 169 4, 437 1, 599) 79 234 rn 
405 | Lake Erie College _- te 1, 148 29, 128 5,798} 51,933) 6544 2 a 
406 | Marietta College 1,525) 116,618 8,971 21, 120) 8416 3 
407 | Mary Manse College 674 14,300; 55 77 1 162 4 
408 | Miami University - 7;021} 158,988) 137,256) 185,881] 8244 8 3, 142) 62 
409 | Mount Union College_- 1,141} 62,177) 15,060) 16,724) 59 314 604). 
410 | Muskingum College__-- 18, 469 3,029) 6744 23 
411 | Notre Dame College__ cae 626; 19,053 9,607; 52,991) 74 3 aa 
412 | Oberlin 9,870} 404,715) 118, 506 33, 7914 3544} 1,800 113 
413 | Ohio Northern Univ: ersity__..-- 1,600} 31,751 7619 1 
414 | Ohio State 34,675) 552,904) 224, 259)1, 288, 141) 83 69 11,466) 1,761 
415 | Ohio 8,806} 127,630) 144,098) 106, 234) 7746 9 3, 604 116 
416 | Ohio Wesleyan University ---_- 3,132) 158, 141 28,692) 97,682) 83 8 1, 383 32 
417 | Otterbein College_-__.._..__._- 919 28,818 7, 622 18, 266) 6846 234 416)... 4 
418 | Our Lady of Cincinnati College 1,350) 10,000 53 4 187}_.....- 
419 | St. Mary of the Springs College. 28, 812 5, 690} ........- 1 
420 | University of Akron___.____.-_. 2, 831 54, 896 27, 433 91, 342) 6 9 2, 902 199 
421 | University of 491, 537 , 934) 333,419) 69 3544| 9,888 692 
422 | University of Dayton 2, 127 5,178 72 3 
423 | Western College.__..........-.. 823) 41, 046 227; 28,552) 7716 2 
424 | Western Reserve University - - -| 13,800) 554, 500 , 830} 71,166) 79 3944] 7,172 839 
425 | Wilberforce University 2, 229 20, 000 18, 616 27, 71 5 722} ......- 
426 | Wilmington College___- 316 51 1 
427 | Wittenberg College___ 1,062} 62,240 12,977 20, 903) 7644 4 918 1 
428 | Xavier University____ 4646 7 1, 200} ....... 
429 | Youngstown 3,625; 19, 9,204) 53,965) 73 2 1,093]. ...... 
OKLAHOMA 
430 | Bethany-Peniel College_______- 1 
431 | Catholic College of Oklahoma 1% 
for Women. 
432 | Colored Agricultural and Nor- 2 
mal University. 
433 | Oklahoma Agricultural and 1544 
Mechanical College. 
434 | Oklahoma Baptist University__ 2 
435 | Oklahoma City University_____ 1 
436 | Oklahoma College for Women_- 3 @Bii........ 
437 | Panhandle Agricultural and (83) 408) ....... 
Mechanical College. 
438 | Phillips University___.....-...- 4 93 
439 | University of Oklahoma__-_____- 15 6, 372 563 
440 | University of Tulsa_---._.-...- 5 1,081 45 
OREGON 
441 | Albany College. 1 211 9 
442 | Linfield College. 27,095} 25,119} 28,647) 7814 146 
443 | Marylhurst 17, 827 10, 550} 57 ‘2 
444 | Mount Angel Cellege and 2, 750 4336 
Seminary. 
445 | Oregon State 8,794) 172,951 78,880} 274,140) 8514 2314) +3, 262 341 
446 | Pacifie Coliege___.............- 432 9, 569 1, 622 2, 283) 45 1 | ren 
447 | Pacific University 809; 28, 809 61% 1% 328)_.....- 
448 | Reed College.._................ , 309} 68,063) 28,471) 1% 37,582] 92 4146 535 19) 
449 | University of 11, 760} 307,603} 110,590] 470,010) 8714 2914] 3,365 236) 
450 | Willamette University__......- , 450 , 000 § 517] 7914 2 778 31 
PENNSYLVANIA 
451 | Albright 375} 19, 000 2,329) 12,500) 7! 7 
452 | Allegheny College.___.-....---- 3,650} 90,730} 23,250} 28, 138] 76 54% 684 9 
453 | Beaver College. __.......--- 1, 930 19, 568 9, 848 17,600} 74 2 _ 
454 | Bryn Mawr College__ -| 5,379] 171,192) 12 435 145 
455 | Bucknell University----......- i 78,281| 21,281! 20,735) 73 6 1, 465 24 


For footnotes see page 104. 
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Finances 
Receipts, operating Expenditures, operating 
Income Books, | Other, aaa 
Institu- | from periodi- | exclud- 
Total tional | endow-|Library| Other | rp otal 4 Library |Student : ing outlay s 
alloca- | ments | fees | income staff wages | binding | building 
tion ? and and re- | mainte- & 
gifts binding | nance ne) 
$13, $8,820) $5, 000) $10,170} $3, 820 $850] $4, 708 404 
8, 419 8, O11 ee ae 7, 999 3, 950 2, 063 1, 679 307 $305) 405 
9, 7, 694 * eee $125) 9, 553 4, 71 734 3, 576 534 28 
32, 683 91, 700). ...----}..------ 32, 683. 16, 150 3, 900) 12, 183 Ye 
14, 055 13, 897 |_| Sree 91 12, 424) * 7,450 4 3, 742 288 131) 409 
10, 373 180 10, 068 3,7 1, 892 4,173 278 410 
9, $830) 6, 370 8, 972 \ 1, 019 1,514 ene 11 
95, 594 78, 667| 16,214)_.-..-.-- 813 89, 760 57, 106 1, 167 b 4, 2 
a 7, 744 14 5, 721 1, 600 108 3, 801 212) 32 413 
229, 456] 193, 851 3, 530] 30, 000: 2,075) 226, 165 96,800) 25,416] 97,051 6, 898 3, 533) 414 
37, 101 36, 84 20, 313) 3, 792 11, 901 415 
20, 018 16, 395} 3, 596 . ee 18, 518 7, 886 2, 694 6, 923 1,015 214) 416 
6, 773 6,670) 2A|-------- 6, 300 2, 835 2, 377 
5, 166) 211 1, 245) 3, 710 5, 26 3, 700}-------- 1, 150 
13, 403 771 b 709 255 
53, 207 3, 859 32, 939: 2, 668 591) 421 
354, 4 
3, 580 7 2, 636 eee 423 
60, 603) 34,663] 3, 697| 1, 704) 424 
7, 100 1,018 5, 078 568 1,898, 425 
4, 296 1,019 3, 498 pee! 427 
2, 340 6, 514 281 130) 429 
2, 924 2, 2, 924 1,751 851 
5, 394 5, 426 2,900} (2°) 2, 400 126 477) 432 


70,156} 29,600} 1,145) 30, 868 8,543| 66,028] 28,542) 11,451) 23, 967 2,068} 1, 433 


3, 000 2, 936 1, 188 735 
2, 760 2, 208 See 
6, 279 6, 279 3,545) 1, 300 
1, 126 1, 109 275 495 
7, 680, 6, 802 3, 720 410 
61, 828 61,828] 24,067) 10, 748 
21, 812 15, 196 5,802} 1,375 7, 415 395) 440 
81,938 81, 77/926] 42,522) 11,889) 20, 830 2,685) 1,721 | 445 
1, 966 350 1,096 906 512) (2 344 a 446 
3, 231 302 3, 231 1, 800 181 917 333}. .---.-. 447 
12,911} 12, 703 | 91; 12,911 6, 403 594 5, 428 486 249) 448 
88,454) 86,423) 84,375} 43,059} 11,970) 25, 632 3,714, 1,323) 449 
9, 456) 414 9, 456) 3,542} 000 4,179 450 
6, 724 6, 114 400 194 16 6, 337 1,875} 2,894 1, 189 379 387| 451 
15,370; 14,873 15, 370 8, 154 888) 5, 613) 715| 18, 275) 452 
27 7, 9¢0)|.--..---|------2-|------<e= 6, 400 2, 600 300 3, 200 300 1 53 
39, 233| 36,619) 1,977 136 501} 39,143} 20, 805 814) 16, 587 937| 207,000) 454 
23,425! 21,913! =1, 23,214! 10,850! 1,135! 10,479 750! 192) 455 
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Table 12.—Statistics of the libraries of the 


Line No, 


Book stock Circulation Students ! 
Goo Number hours Total 
Name of institution vol. | of vol Some Re- staff |Un der- Grad- 
umes | umes a serve’ grad- 
added | endof | US books | Week uate | Bate 
during | year 
year 
UNIVERSITIES AND 
COLLEGES—Continued 
PENNSYLVANIA—Continued 
Cedar Crest College for Women. 582} 18, 205 3, 898 2,479, 58% 
Chestnut Hill 1, 500 ,690/ 15,171) 17,987, 76 
College Misericordia - - - - -| 1,360) 17, 160 , 343 1,500) 79 
Dickinson College____- 1,875} 66,299) 15,999) 24.056, 69 
Dropsie College. 858} 46, 104 40 
Duquesne University - 2,000) 52, 20, 329 8,832) 48 
Elizabethtown College. 471 12, 125 2, 950)........ 55 
Franklin and Marshall College 4, 800 800} 30,693) 23,513) 83 
Geneva College. 1,550} 32,942) 15,691 6, 58 
Gettysburg 1,216} 50,416) 11,222) 11,738] 78% 
Grove City College 1,063} 38,8 13, 87 6, 569; 60 
Haverford College___.- -| 2,739} 146,789, 19,797 2,453! 89% 
Immaculata College___ a 894) 15,054 4, 842 5,091) 50 
Lafayette College. 2, 671} 102, 588 12, 544) 24,539, 91 
LaSalle 1, 696 11, 159 1,475 3, 7: 
Lebanon Valley College. 1,035} 22,786 6,773} 12,765) 6634 
Lehigh University. 7,503) 245,903) 87 
Lincoln University___- 1, 605 5 7, 697 1,481] 71 
Marywood College 1, 007 25, 937 13, 740 4,956) 79% 
Mercyhurst 618 3,610} 12,718 6,031} 94 
Moravian College and Theolo- 760| 22,414 1, 982 250} 49 
gical Seminary. 
Moravian Seminary and College 8, 727 67% 1 
Mount Mercy College... 5,048} 19,401) 13,401 9,923) 53 4 
Mublenberg 4,025} 57,290) 11,446 5,851) 90 2 
a College for 1, 982 . 780 7, 100 8,443) 72% 234 
om 
Pennsylvania State College..._| 13,037) 207,403) 269, 26 
Rosemont , 363) 25, 830 8,844) 13,549) 88a 3 
St. Joseph’s College 2, 060 13, 010 43 5 
Seton Hill College______-_- -| 1,200} 22,700; 12,709) 31,500) 49 3 
Susquehanna University----_--- 1,591 17,719 , 328} - 10, 73 2 
Swarthmore 6,108} 118,751; 31,145) 116,282} 92 1344 
Temple University .--| 18,126} 149,045) 112,068} 75,652) 73% 3214 
(Oe ee 341 21, 256 5, 140 2,527) 48 2 
University of Pennsylvania_._.| 34,562} 934,150) 78,557) 156,894) 82% 56 
University of 9,991; 191,048} 71,949} 87,148) 76 454% 
Universit: ty of 1,643; 17,300) 11,839 2,172} 70% 3 
Ursinus College ____..-.-.--.-- 717 32, 672 , 900 10, 543) 75 1% 
Villa Maria 550} 11, , 600, 500} 4446 ll 
om and Jefferson Col- 1,087} 58,475) 10, 198 7,204) 92 2 
lege. 
Westminster 3, 314 1,398} 17,761) 15,644) 76% 3 
Wilson College. ...............- ,779| 44,691) 12,906) 163,097) 87 2 
RHODE ISLAND 
Brown 22,323; 573,229) 95,817) 109,823] 5344; 1,691 310 
Providence 797| 32,047 60: 1,682} 88 
Rhode Island State College - - -- 3,672' 60,989) 9,918} 22,287) 77 5 1, 211 29 
SoutH CAROLINA 
Clemson Agricultural College._| 3,161) 53,265) 29, 138 1,961} 92 5 
Ooker 582) 17, 657 6,180| 53,752) 59% 1 
College of Charleston___._-..-.- 431 , 668 2, 120 4,794) 52 234 
Converse 574) 28,912) 81 1 
Erskine College. 447 13,492} 23,715) 82% 1% 
Lander 283) 439 088 7,356) 75 2 
Limestone 596; 17,961 9,581} 23,481) 79 1 
Newberry College.----..-.----- 272 }, 226; 4, 154 3, 622] 6614 1% 
Presbyterian College. 2,489] 20,155 9, 943! 66 


For footnotes see page 104. 
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Finances 
Receipts, operating Expenditures, operating | 
Income Books, | Other, . 
Institu-| from periodi- | exclud- | 
Total | tional | endow-|Library| Other Total | Library |Student] cals, 
loca- | ments ‘ees neome sta: wages nding | building 
? all f i 3 ff binding | buildi a 
tion? and and re- | mainte- & 
gifts binding | nance 
1, 305 457 
2, 690 710) $650} 4 
4, 982 459 
460 
1, 634 102 592) 461 
1, 005 462 
463 
2, 106 464 
2, 366) 465 
2, 369 466 
48 3, 500) 48 1, 706)______. * | 467 
957 161 195) 468 
7, 612 322 
1,076 211 282) 4 
2, 844 460) 471 
17, 700) |. 472 
3, 002) 443) 115| 473 
2, 000 500} 1, 200) 474 
475 
386 476 
638 84 45| 477 
3, 588 483 46| 479 
3, 246) 
37, 656 ae 481 
1, 604 42 26 482 
2, 503 483 
1, 000 484 
3, 927 75 485 
1, 175) 1 5 
18, 135 1, 987) 1,615} 487 
23, 786 61 
705 
62, 039) 
926) 
2, 615 
1, 349 
1, 200 
1, 
724 
3, 687 
5, 000 
128, 344) 97,958) 23, 1, 788; 120,824) 68,158} 2,804) 37,093) 12,769) 183, 796| 499 
2, 655 | 1, 652 37! 625) 500 
19, 133} 609). 15, 240, 5, 823) 417; 3, 892) 501 
| 
22,667} 22, 297 18,438, 6, 455 135 9, 691 2, 157 846) 502 
4, 027 3, 956 3, 880, 2, 116 465 1, 266 44) 503 
7, 221 5, 484 6,088; 4,037 55 1, 648 348) 81) 504 
3, 740 3, 740 3, 666 4 100....-... 1, 543 74| 506 
2,719 2, 713} - 2,719) 48 2,000) §28 507 
3, 301 1, 750) - 4, 026 1,800} (2) 2, 018 208) 19, 500} 508 
1, 000 1,000 975 509 
2, 928 2, 907 2, 481 791 
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Line No. 


547 
548 


551 
552 
553 
554 


Book stock Circulation Students ! 
Total 
Num- 
hours 
ber of | Number Total 
Name of institution vol- | of vol- Re-_ | °P€D | staff |Under- 3 
Home per Grad. 
umes | umes at use served waak d- uate 
added | end of books | Wee uate 
during | year 
year 
UNIVERSITIES AND 
COLLEGES—Continued 
CaroLina—Continued 
State Colored Normal, Indus- 517| 14, 488 9,432, 18,471) 71 3 795) 
trial, Agricultural and Me- | 
chanical College of South 
Carolina. 
University of South Carolina...|_ 3,638! 84 15 1, 868 78 
Winthrop College. 2,000) 52,570) 112,429 65,247 81446, 95 
Wofford 1,412! 36,5 9, 535}. .....--- 1 412) 30 
SoutH DAKOTA 
Augustana 765} 7434 1% 
Dakota Wesleyan University _ - 1,140} 27,850 8,248) 15,668 72% 1% 350] 
Huron 562) 5356 1 
South Dakota State College of 3,423, 68,025 13,086; 44,315, 83 4 1, 259 40, 
and Mechanic | 
3. 
University of South Dakota...-| 2,850) 103, 100) 13 17,393)___._.__- 91 6 833, 50 
TENNESSEE | 
Bethel College. 461 54% 1 240}... 
Bob Jones College.._....-.-.--- 547 9,686; 19,929 12,808 77 3 a 
Carson-Newman College... 20, 975| 17 74 2 
Fisk 2,270} 67,940} 25,209) 36,194) 7444 10% 394 67) 
Joint Universities— 
George Peabody College | 
for Teachers. | | 
Scarritt College for Chris- |} 22,741) 374,340) 213,008] 229,485) 83 | 35 2,075 717 
tian Workers. | 
Vanderbilt University | 
Knoxville College 733 11, 768 4, 032 11,652) 6014 1% 270). 
Lambuth College. 343 64 3 206, 
Lane College. 1, 355 9,028} 48 2 481 
Le Moyne College 250} 18,449 6, 047 3,816) 48 2 385) 
Maryville College. 1,820 13, 194 4 77 5% 797). 
Milligan College 357, 14, 766 7,521; 13,445) 54% 1 314). __ 
Scarritt College for Christian 
Workers. See Joint Univer- 
sities. 
Southwestern. 2,244) 46,687; 20,945) 20,375) 73 3 471|_.___- 
Tennessee College. 144 6534 1 
Polytechnic Insti- 905, 18,415) 18,782) 39,988) 52 1 
ute. 
Tusculum College... 1,000, 14,320 4,659} 20,952 2 $17|......- 
Union University 320 16, 320 2, 5146 1 
University of Chattanooga 2,555) 35,310) 21,873 69 346 556}... -... 
University of the South.______- 280} 52,827 8,928) 12,696) 
University of Tennessee_______- 7,889} 169,468) 57,459) 111,680) 8139) 2049! 4,126 328 
Vanderbilt University, See 
Joint Universities. 
William Jennings Bryan Uni- 350} 33, 350 2, 600 500} 69 34 | 
versity. 
TEXAS 
Abilene Christian College. - 542) 14,743) 17,207) 17,911) 7444 2 675}. 
Agricultural and Mechanical 8,192} 85,793) 41,313) 46,440 1244] 5,822 241 
College of Texas, 
Austin 47 19, 3,150; 50 1 330 
Baylor University 3,857; 87,975) 36,652) 29,896) 8014 434) 2,825 112 
824) 15,472 8,477 11,927) 65 1 
Daniel Baker College. __._____- 273; + 10,920) 4516 1 
Hardin—Simmons University__| 1, 779 29,750} 6546 1 875 131 
Houston College for 418 3536 1 472 


For footnotes see page 104, 


| 
| 
512 
513 
514 
515 | 
516 | 
517 
518 | 
519 
520 
521 | 
522 
523 
524 
525 
526 
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528 | 
529 
530 
531 
532 
533 
534 
535 
536 
537 
538 
539 
540 | 
541 | 
542 
543 
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546 
549 | 
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Finances 
Receipts, operating Expenditures, operating 
Income Books, | Other, 
Institu- | from periodi- | exelud- | Capital 
Total | tional | endow-|Library, Other | 4 | Library |Student| cals, fie | 
o alloca- | ments | fees | income ? staff | wages | binding | building fi 
tion 2 and and re- | mainte- 
gifts binding | nance 4 
$8,227) $8, 227) $6,305) $4, 174 $245, $1, 800 $86) $1, 922) 512 
10, 838 10, 038 6, 100) 500 800) 513 
33, 098 i $13,865 $2,481 30, 630 16, 752 566 11, 227 ee 514 
19, 663 19, 663 11, 344 1, 800 6, 292 515 
5, 506 159 4,812 1, 800 390 150} 516 
2, 426 1,609; (%) (2) 1, 485) 124 214) 517 
4, 435 +3, 420). ....... 3, 380) 1, 320 600 1, 390 518 
14, 751 Q, 313) ........ 4, 037 1, 502 14, 751 6, 212 1, 255 6, 716 re 520 
20, 015 9,265) 2,150 7, 990) 521 
5, 236 5, 236 2, 500 1, 600: 1, 086 523 
4, 400) 3,350 $1, 000) 50 4, 400 1, 800 900, 1, 500 524 
18,955} 18,789). -| 18, 767 13, 428 684 3, 766 525 
526 
124, 949 67,147; 18,056 34, 601 5,145} 118,423) 49,223) 14,784 48, 682 5, 734) 1, 7844] 527 
528 
1, 207 1, 207 540 125 539 
4, 027 900) 2,627 390 110 1, 579 755 147 649 28 500} 530 
4, 325 8, 200} ...-.-.- 1,110 15 3, 603 2, 050 400 1, 068 85 --]| 5382 
4,487} 3, 1, 249 38 .-| 533 - 
8, 458) 7, 608 eee 82 8, 458 3, 780 742) 3, 629 307 .-| 534 
2, 496 2, 496 1, 579} (20) 62 _.| 5385 
536 
10, 566 3, 397 10} 6,373 786} 10, 566: 3, 757 725 5, 624 [eee 537 
6, 675 6, 675 250) 1, 025) 3, 300 539 
5, 214 4, 499 651) ...-.-.. 64 5,037| % 2, 347 915 1, 672 103 .-.-| 540 
13, 146 12, 849) 297; 505 5,007} 2, 500 3, 660 338 542 
9, 089 3, 85! 57 14 5, 159 793 3, 069 28 5, 305 391 543 
53, 081 51, 52,032} 29,220) 2,890) 17, 425 544 
545 
1, 180 1, 180 500 500 546 
4, 787 211 4, 787 2, 540) 
48, 619 631 | | Rese 11, 475} 47, 593) += 22, 000 977| 22,328 2, 288 1, 415 
4) 1,390} 383 549 
1,045) 37, 005 6, 169) 12, 618 16, 555 550 
3, 454 1, 050 919 
879 1, 255 945) (29) 569} 552 
137 7, 541 3, 565} (12) 3, 436 ee 553 
8 165 1, 200 135) 1, 780 554 
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Table 12.—Statistics of the libraries of the 


Line No. 


versity. 


For footnotes see page 104, 


Book stock Circulation Students ! 
Name of institution Re- Under-| 
umesat| | served grad- | “rad- 
‘ endof | "8 | hooks uate | Uate 
year 
UNIVERSITIES AND 
COLLEGES—Continued 
Trxas—Continued 
Incarnate Word College__---.-- 30,754) 73,061) 55, 400) 1246 
Jarvis Christian 4,500} 10, 1 
Mary Hardin—Baylor College_- 24, 550 5,328} 14, 361 2 
McMurry College. 13,326] 16, 127}......... 34 
Our Lady of the — College_-- 43, 151 5 4, 700 4 
Paul Quinn 6, 950 1 
Prairie View State ‘Coliege 14,270} 14,848) 37,993 3 
St. Edward’s University 134 
St. an Ss University of San 19,700} 10,649) 10,883 2 
Antoni 
Southern } Methodist University. 112,947} 114,555} 66, 828 8 
Southwestern 31, 625 5,895) 13,971 2 
Texas Christian 50,470} 28, 2 
8,181} 26,534) 17, 583 1 
Texas College of Arts and In- 038} 125, 394 3 
dustries. 
Texas State College for Women- 68,516} 56,860} 91,912) 9 
Texas Technological College--_- 0, 554) 27,276) 1 8 
Texas Wesleyan College___.-.-- 17,986} 16,315) 5 13,362 1 
Tillotson College_.........-.--- 16,942} 11,039) 101,941 1 
Trinity 36, 326 1 
University of Houston---.--.-- 14, 283) 31,041 7,677 2 
639,732} 146,423} 921,833 5216 
16, 318) 4, 215 3 
UTAH 
Brigham Young University ___-- 5 2, 133) 144 
College of St. Mary-of-the- , 779 8, 487 4,177 134 | ee 
Wasatch. 
University of Utah...-.._-..-.. 149, 660 28,116) 95,421 14 3, 916 180 
Utah State pase ae College 74, 521 60,095) 107,826 834) 2, 552 211 
VERMONT 
Bennington 19,349) 22,176 2,401 334 275} 
Middlebury College__........-- 132,068] 25,974 6, 723 7 783 16 
Norwich 32, 57 1 
Trinity College. 1 60} 
University of Vermont and 152,433} 17,223) 42,914 7 1, 436 43 
State Agricultural College. 
VIRGINIA 
Bridgewater 0, 372) 3,464) 10,412 914 
College of William and Mary-_- 137, 390| 5 26, 869 1, 28 17% 
Emory and Henry 000 4, 631 
Hampden—Sydney College-____ 37, 637 3 
Hampton Institute__........... 62,315) 39,991 26, 794 7 
Hollins College. a 7, 41, 349 3 
Lynchbur, 18, 723 3,350! 10, 550 1% 
Mary Baldwin College___._.__-. 25, 061 6,901; 14,839 1 
Randolph—Macon College_____ 34, 178 8, 441 2,431 2 
Randolph—Macon Woman’s 
51,759} 15,020 4, 4 
Roanoke College. 21,001 5,300} 15,817) 
Sweet Briar College__.......... 52,690} 11,136) 64,118 7 
University of Richmond. --.... 88, 465) 68 27,713) 511,537 616 
University of 535} 69, 80, 553 55 
» State College for 26,979} 47,482) 39,768 5 
Virginia Union University... 28,655; 10,214) 40,806 4 
Washington and Lee Uni-| 3,993) 120, 162] 8 


| 
| 
| 

555 + 

556 

557 

558 

559 

560 

561 

562 

563 | 

564 | 

565 

566 

567 | 

568 

569 
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571 

572 
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576 

577 | 

578 | 
| 

579 | 

580 | 

581 | 

582 | 
| 
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584 | 
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589 | 

590 

591 
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594 | 

595 | 

596 | 

597 | 

598 | 

599 | 
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Finances 
Receipts, operating Expenditures, operating 
Income Books, | Other, 
Institu- | from periodi- | exclud- Cogtael 
Total | tional | endow-| Library Other | | Library |Student| cals, ing | 
alloca- | ments | fees income staff | wages | binding | building 
tion 2 and and re- | mainte- g 
gifts binding | nance 


o & 


1 
6, 
23, 
8, 621 
12, 848 
2, 603 
11, 460 
32, 164 
37, 151 
2, 851 
2, 932 
"10, 601 
1, 456 
232, 502 
4, 150 
6,600} 6, 500). 100 6, 600]. .-..-..- 200 5, 900 579 
1,814 1, 054).....-.. 740 20 1, 657 132 803 644 78 119} 580 
49,645} 44,703) 3, 974)..__-..- 968| 48,810) 24,874) 5,638) 16, 941 1, 357 634) 581 
29,973) 27,614) 2, 157 199 3} 29,753) 11,148) 6, 123) 244 1, 238 220) 582 
14, 440} 14, 261 13, 664 4,310;  200j........ 583 
22,209) 21, 1,057) 19,458; 11,264) 1,119 5, 674 | 584 
5, 327 | 4, 1, 750 1 825) 585 


2 
13, 313 


6, 434 
20,685) 20, 555 130} 20,685) 11, 540 450 8, 150 


| | 
$5, $000] $3,361/ 555 
2240) 6, 551| 2, i, 498)” 557 
2000| 113; 2425] 1, 250) 558 
120; $768} 2763} 5,990, 9, 295| 400| 1,515] 3, 228, 559 
1, 478|.....-..| 163 1,661; 664 560 
439 8, 620 4,464, 1,314 2, 215 627 97) 561 
| ( 
4,000} 4,000|........| 3,520, 1,740} 108 588 
42, 41, 850) 40,806) 21,028) 1,663) 15,123) 3,087) 1,347) S80 
26,085| 26,085... 26,085) 14,388) 1,069] 4,227; «6, 592 
9,001} 7,800, 120 400, 200) 4,228)” 270) 58 
5,608] "6,600| 98| 5,608) 1,700)" 3, 505 
4,928] 3,727| 4,801; 2,750) 256] 596 
12,100| 12640} 5,173] 597 
19,015| 991| 10, 700] 7,066] 590 
18,478| 15,610) 463} 18,013; 8,724] 500| 600 
10, 13,196] 7,975 i, 36i] 3,479)” 602 
603 
604 
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Table 12.—Statistics of the libraries of the 
Book stock Circulation Students ! 
Total 
Num- 
hours 
oe ber of | Number Total 
Name of institution vol- | of ve a Re yoy staff Under- Grad- 
umes | umes a serve gra 
added | endof | US books | Week uate | 
pd during | year 
year 
UNIVERSITIES AND 
COLLEGES—Continued 
WASHINGTON 
605 | College of Puget Sound -------_- 3, 230 40,001} 19,091 6,420; 7214 4 660 32 
606 | St. Edward’s Seminary 2,000; 12,000 1, $150) 91 8 
607 | St. Martin’s 520} 10,700 1, 020 1,200! 39 2 150} 
608 | Seattle 1,492} 22,492 1, 034 15 
609 | Seattle Pacific College._.______- 1,776 13, 147 9, 074 12,528; 6014 1 338}_...... 
610 | State College of Washington___| 31, 837 , 837 92,049) 204, 127 69 15 3, 724 240 
611 | University of Washington_----- 14,215; 356,993) 165,315) 384,078 7956 6816| 9,563) 1,099 
612 | Whitman College_-___...-_._--- 1,828 70, 759 8, 705 4,031 7146 3 548 16 
613 | Whitworth College___..-._.__-- 1, 378 6, 992 5, 635 5,354) 47 1 226 12 
WEst VIRGINIA 
614 | Alderson—Broaddus College. -- 709 6, 345 2, 251 48886) 5814 198}___.... 
615 | Bethany College. 1,561} 32,381) 12,780) 25,531) 63 3 398). 
616 | Davis and Elkins College- --__-- 1,079} 17,000 5, 112 4,773| 4514 2 243)....... 
617°| Marshall College. 2,701; 40,939 , 603) 17,393) 6814 4 1,833 97 
618 | Morris Harvey 243 2, 060) 73 1,012)....... 
620 | Storer 543 6414 146 
621 | West Virginia Institute of 1,334 7016 1 508}__..... 
Technology.® 
622 | West Virginia State College_--- 1, 261 21,053; 37,379) 39,354) 5734 2 
623 | West Virginia University - ---_- 5,849) 161, 527 38, 393) 265,628 8316 15 2,975 270 
624 — Virginia Wesleyan Col- 606| 22,578) 12,927) 18,926 55 2 528 3 
lege. 
WISCONSIN 
625 | Beloit 840} 120,834) 10,884) 27,838) 7114 4 586 3 
626 | Carroll College___- 1,725} 21, 504 7, 759 6,725} 7714 2 595]. ...... 
627 | Lawrence 63,061) 21, 461 200; 7544 6 702 8 
Marquette University— 
628 Liberal 3,688] 44,889) 20,982) 17,900) 
629 College of Engineering_- ll 2,628) (7) 
630 College of Nursing 336 , 234 
631 Dental School___-_-_-- 115 3, 832 1,500} 950) 43 |_-..... 
632 Law 518} 24,021) = (79) 
633 School of Medicine 894) 826) 
634 | Milton College____._ 235) 15. 180 4, 787 1,396} 5416 
635 | Milwaukee—Downer College--- 1,225| 39, 500 8,124) 27,928) 7016 34 
636 | Mission House College and 79% 2 
Theologicai Seminary. 
637 | Mount Mary 1, 492 2% 
638 | Ripon 1,312) 35,977) 71 14,984) 5734 2 
639 | St. Francis College_.........--- 1, 420 5, 570 2, 520 700 5 
640 | St. Norbert College......-.---- 3,180) 22, 350 5,385) 15,810) 73% 1 
WYOMING 
641 | University of Wyoming-------- 3,940) 104,462) 47,719) 115,070) 66 7 1,949 88 
Outing parts of the 
ed States 
ALASKA 
642 | University of 1,652) 78 1 
Hawall 
643 | University of 8,257} 111,748] 100,596) 205,878) 69 17 2, 268 228 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
644 | Silliman 37 2 575 12 
645 | University of Manila_.....-...- 479| 13,753) 14, 322 7,000} 714% 2 2,005 14 
PUERTO RIco 
University of Puerto Rico-..-.-| 7,535| 73,222) 41,485) 60,600) 84 ll 4, 105 24 


For footnotes see page 104. 
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Finances 
| 
Receipts, operating Expenditures, operating 
Income | Books, | Other, 

Institu- | from periodi- | exclud- — 

Total | tional jendow-|Library| Other | | Library |Student| cals, ing | 

alloca- | ments | fees | income? staff wages | binding | building e 

tion? and | and re- | mainte- | 

gifts | binding | nance rs] 
$11, 312 $882} ........ 605 
1,000 606 
728 607 
, 800} 608 

3, 245 
64, 054 3,171) $2,305) 610 
139, 586 ...... 611 
8, 959 612 
659 613 
1,713 1, 623) 165 906 485 a 614 
9, 917 9, 808 4, 475 811 4, 261 1 109| 615 
1,714 1,714 1,000 239 | ee 616 
11, 117 11, 085 6, 000 1,117 3, 767 _ aera 617 
590 1, 561 1,110 618 
1,327 1, 646 6! 534 , 620 
4, 670 4, 660 2,160) (2°) 2, 450 | ae 
8, 270 8,270; 4,715 | 622 
42, 594 41, 685 22,920; 2,460 13, 858 2, 447 909} 623 


28, 564) 27, 898 666) 28,564) 14,184) 3,414 7, 166) 3, 800 641 
5, 088 5, 088) 4, 546 2, 500) 840 1,145 GE... 642 
50,146) 50, 146 47,179} 31,060 653) 14, 191 1,275) 1,951) 643 
1, 954 1,427 27 1,840 1,110 380 27 


4,262) 34,575) 17,497; 2,800) 11,796 646 


13,775| 11,738| 1, 56} 13,625] 7,590 1,300] 4, 162 564| 625 
8.001 80] 7,958) 450| 282 296 46| 626 
14,593) 12,542) 1, 14,503} 9,656, 3,983 736|_.......| 627 
1, 831 48) 1813 87i| 501 634 
10,110| 9362} 10,110] 5,783] 5603, 341 426| 1,418] 635 
7,349| 4,065 50| 3, 132 6,022| 3,065] 432 125] 637 
6.080 3,387, 202; 6.080  3,300/ 449) 2,246 638 
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Line No. 


Qn 


nology. 
California Polytechnic Schocl— 
7 San Dimas 
8 San Luis Obispo--_________. 
9 — Divinity School of the 


cific. 
college of Medical Evange- 


geles 
12 | College of Osteopathic Physi- 
cians and Surgeons. 
13 | College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons (dental school). 
14 | Los Angeles —_— Theologi- 
cal Seminai 
15 | Los Angeles | School of Optome- 


try. 
16 | Pacific School of Religion - -_-_- 


17 | Pacific Unitarian School for the |_- 


Ministry. 
18 | San Francisco Law School. - - 
19 | San Francisco Theological Sem- 


COLORADO 
2 Colorado School of Mines. 


CONNECTICUT 


Berkeley Divinity School 

Hartford Seminary Foundation 

United States Coast Guard 
Academy. 


District OF COLUMBIA 


25 
GEORGIA 
26 | Atlanta—Southern Dental Col- 
lege. 
27 | Columbia Theological Semi- 
nary. 
28 | Gammon Theological Seminary 
29 | Georgia School of Technology . - 
ILLINOIS 
30 


Armour Institute of Technol- 
ogy, see Illinois Institute of 


Technology. 
Art Institute of Chicago— 
31 Burnham Library of Archi- 
tecture. 
32 Ryerson 


33 | Chicago—Kent College of Law. 


For footnotes see page 104. 


Lamont School cf Music- 


Southeastern University - 


5, 700 8, 200 
117 3, 377 
1,044) 34,044 


520 
3,695) 47, 281 


319 8, 656 


25, 175) 


5844 
584 


Book stock Circulation Students! 
Total 
Num- 
hours 
: ber of | Number Total 
Name of institution vol- | ofvol- | rome | Re | CM | staff |Under-| 
umes | umes at} served grad- uate 
added | end of books uate 
during | year 
year 
PROFESSIONAL AND 
TECHNOLOGICAL 
SCHOOLS 
ARKANSAS 
1 | St. John’s 225 7, 225 225) 100} 84 1 
CALIFORNIA 
Baptist. Divinity 12, 500 850 500) 64 61 6 
cnool,. 
California Associated Colleges__ 50) 
California Institute of Tech- 6 6916 5 536 293 


1, 040 62 
319}. 

54 8 
67|....... 

2, 544 46 
75 
407 5 


|_| 
| 
1,801] 5, 145 95 211; 38 | (7) 
450} 8,400} 2, 61 34) 
15, 84 | (3) 
10 | Loma Linda 700} 12,850} 11, 72 2 
851] 72 372). 
648} 11,000} 5, 43 1 234). 
5345, 878). 34 146). 
230 35 1 77 9 
58 1% 49 9 | 
2,431] 29,022} 3,707] 18 500) 7338 2 57 15 
.....| 8,632] 47,850} 38,000] 115,000) 69 2 726 22 
i 1,241] 211,000} 7944] 58| 111 
1,518} 13,768) 5, 44 3 208)... 
| 
1,006 138] 62 146 
76%} 1 
17,608) 
1,475 14 
1,500} 37, 975) 33, 816 | 
431 16, 680 70) (7) 
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institutions of higher education, 1939-40—Continued 


Finances 
Receipts, operating Expenditures, operating 
Income Books, | Other 
Institu- | from periodi- exclud- 
Total | tional | endow- Library} Other | | Library Student] cals, 
- alloca- | ments | fees | income Staff | wages | binding | building a 
tion? and and re- | mainte- | 
gifts binding | nance Pe. 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
ll 
12 
/ 13 
14 
5, 225 5, 225 3, 000 975) 1, 150) 16 
1,970 1, 756) 124 1,970 585) 19 
8, 841 $1, 516]. 5, 387 35) 20 
16, 007) 11, 298 878) 3, 610 2B 
10, 425 598) 24 
4 20,000} 20,000) --.-.-.- 11, 226) 500 550) 176). 1, 500 
3, 338 2, 835 503} - 2, 683 pt ns 227 116 655 
1, 245 1, 220) 600 215 28 
23, 838 14,867} 8, 734/--.-.-.- 237; 20, 152 11, 528 29 
30 
3, 341 3, 341 1,929 33 
560835°—44——5 
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Table 12.—Statistics of the libraries of the 


Line No, 


& 


Book stock Circulation Students ! 
Total 
Num- 
hours 
ber of | Number Total 
Name of institution vol- | of vol- Re- | °P€D | staff |Under- 
umes | umes at | | served grad- 
added | endof | | books < uate 
during | year 
year 
PROFESSIONAL AND 
TECHNOLOGICAL 
SCHOOLS—Continued 
Chicago Lutheran Theological | 20, 000}... 2 
| _ Seminary. 
| Chicago Medical School. 989 7,476 2, 475 y 4346 1 
Chicago Musical College_-_---_- 750 7, 539 6, 270 1,600 7346 1 250 37 
Theological Semi- 378 8, 340 1 
Evangelical Theological Sem- 357 6534]... ...- 
inary. 
Illinois Institute of Technol- 
Be ol Institute of Tech- 1,227; 48,658 7,886; 67,811 6345 3 
nolog 5, 482 57 
Lewis Thstitute of Arts and 881 35, 801 14, 285 7,218; 65 3 
Sciences, 
Lewis Institute of Technology, 
see Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology. 
Meadville Theological School___ 1,130} 59,763).........]......... 50% 2 6 10 
Parks Air College, Inc_- 212 1,500} 1° 50 1 
Presbyterian College of Chris- 449 4, 167 495 952) 4216 1 18 21 
tian Education, | 
Presbyterian Theological Sem- 3, 481 77,750, 31,000 3,600) 63 120 6 
inary | 
Musie School _____-_- 200 45 1 | 139 11 
INDIANA 
Arthur Jordan Conservatory 575 10, 551 14, 053)__.--.--- 53 1 212 24 
of Music, 
Indiana Law School. ____- 172} 7, 78 144) 
Indianapolis College of Phar- | 235 49 1 
macy, 
John Herron Art 140 1 108}. _..... 
Rose Polytechnic Institute. 255 2 260). ..-.. 
St. Meinrad Seminary - - 425 1 
Iowa 
Des Moines College of Law 
Wartburg Theological Semi- 275) 6144 
KENTUCKY 
College of the Bible___-_-__.-__- 246 9, 451 (77) (7) 74 2 54)... 
Louisville College of Pharmacy 25 1 
Louisville Presbyterian Theo- 394) 20,195)_........]_.._----.- 62 1 52 3 
logical Seminary. 
Southern Baptist “Theological 1,393) 43, 478 ae 57 3 403 60 
Seminary. 
MAINE 
Bangor Theological Seminary -- 315) 41, 469 1, 397 1,292) 48 1 65 1 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore College of Com- 200 2, 000 3, 750]. 64 
merce. 
United States Naval Academy 2,412) 87,773 5946 636) 
MASSACHUSETTS | 
Newton Theological 1,624) 50,027 8, 128 3,808) 80 5 117 10 
chool. | 
Babson 815 9, 894) 7534; 
Episcopal Theological School__- 656 i eee 4310 1 62 2 
Gordon College of Theology 200 7, 000 Se 69 1 190 80 
and Missions 
College of Phar- 166, 12, 171,274) (17) 4214 2 382 20 
macy. 


For footnotes see page 104. 


40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
.49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 

67 | 
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Finances 


Receipts, operating 


Expenditures, operating 


Income Books, | Other, Capital 
Institu- | from periodi- | exclud- Ht 

endow- Library |Student| cals, ing | CUllay 

ments staff wages | binding | building 

and | and re- | mainte- 

gifts binding | nance 


65 
Total 
$3, 622| $2] $3,551] $1, 920 $88} $1, 435 35 
2,518| 1,708} ©2300} 36 
40 
16,435} 15, 11,985} 5, 860 4,600 700} $3, 500 
42 
4,942} 4,942) 4,946] 2, 925 517] 1, 48 
| 1,450) 450] 8 750) #4 
13725} 301 388 1,140 960 180] 207| 45 
10,57} 10,570). 10,660] 7,910} 1, 750 500|........] 46 
1, 714 a. Se 523 16 1,714 1, 003 174 506 31 1,656| 48 
1,000 1, 995} (72) (20) 990 
1,900} 1, 900). 1, 700). 1, 680 53 
1, 696 1, 620 5, ...... 403 31 76| 55 
200] 1,296] 659) 58 
5,554) 5, 104] 5,554] 3, 425 416} 1, 587 126|_.......| 59 
1,800} 1, 1, 525 900 50 545 60 
21,189] 21, 19,683] 13, 5, 500 200}........| 62 
6,300} 3,925 200} 950 225/_.....--| 63 
5,048| 5, 001 26 4,851] 3, 937 64 776 74 48| 67 
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Line No, 


2383 8 


74 


2 


For footnotes see page 104, 


Book stock Circulation Students ! 
Total 
Num- 
hours 
Name of institution Re. | open | Total 
umes | umes at | HOM | served | Per | staff | Grad- 
use ed | week grad- | uate 
added | end of books uate 
during | year 
year 
PROFESSIONAL AND 
TECHNOLOGICAL 
SCHOOLS—Continued. 
Massachusetts Institute of 8,099} 356,077) 112,300) 36, 285) 6844 2814) + 2,411 689 
Technology. 
School of Op- 46 1, 195) 47| 39 (78) 
ohn’ s Ecclesiastical 2,540; 31,379 7, 863} 6 34% 155]. _..... 
eminary. 
— Polytechnic Insti- 49 1 681 19 
MICHIGAN 
Michigan College of Mining 1,262} 39, 305 8, 855 3, 783) 6534 3 871 2 
and Technology. 
and Theological 160 7, 030 650). 86 
emin 
MINNESOTA 
Bethel 265; 15, 964 3, 123 5,945) 5344 1 
College of Music. 1, 200 1, 000 70 50) 30 3 217 4 
St. Paul College of Law_____._- 329 9, 1% 176) ....... 
MISSOURI 
City College of Law and Fi- 1,500) (79) (7) 
nance. 
Concordia Theological Semi- 1,518} 29, 246 9, 525)... 7216 8 
nary. 
Eden Theological Seminary 210; 84 (7) 
Kansas City College of Os- |...-.-.- 69 1 
teopathy and Surgery 
City College "Of Phar- 100 3,000) 49 (78) 
Kanone ‘City—Western Dental 328 4, 546 3, 721 814) 47 2 
College. 
Kirksville Collese of Osteop- 201 
athy and Surgery. 
St. Teas College of Pharmacy-.- 50 1, 500 1, 200 2, 150) 43% 1% CS 
St. Louis Institute of Music__-- 34 
MONTANA 
Montana Schoo! of Mines_--_-- 51 1 305 12) 
NEBRASKA 
Presbyterian Theological Semi- 999} 18, 60 (72) 
nary. 
NEw JERSEY 
Bloomfield College and Semi- 32 7, 025) 1, 839) 2, 544) 40 1 ee 
Immaculate Conception Semi- 550} 15, 550 5, 350 300) 15 3%4 
nary. 
Newark College of Engineering-| 2,087) 14, 66% 7 
New Brunswick Theological 816} 62 2 
Seminary. 
Princeton Theological Semi- 2, 287) 202,047) 15, 541 2,411) 62 6% 188 28 
nary. 
Rider 575| 22,112 2, 300 2, 689) 5014 2 
Stevens Institute of Technology 32, 000 65% 2 600) 
Westminster Choir 50 199) 7 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARY STATISTICS 


; institutions of higher education, 1939-40—Continued 
Finances 
Receipts, operating Expenditures, operating 
Income Books, Other, 
on: endow- er rary |Student} Ss, ing 
Total oca- | ments | fees | incomes} Total * | “stag” | wages | binding | building a 
tion? and and re- | mainte- 3 
gifts binding | nance 
| 
| 
$84, 946) $75,020} $4, 300)________ $5, 626] $75,801] $49,571) $4,015} $19,660] $2, 68 


8, 787 


67 
9,207} 4,375] 165 | 4,025] 3,012) $420} 70 
8,623] 8,623]... 8,623] 4, 3, 913 140|_.......| 72 
1,738 500} 327} 1, 460 841 231|........| 74 
950 600 350|........| 75 
923 923 450) 150 303 
2,008} 2,008). 2, 008 600} 150} 1, 268]... 77 
| 
4,128} 2,684) 1,028] 20} 4,128 2,055|- 178 
1, 092 699 1, 002/.........| 496 558 38|_.......| 80 
98 98 8} 812| 81 
2,081) 2,081] 1, 566]... 444 83 
8,464] 3, 750 4,700] 3,493] 1, 900 57} 1,231 4,974! 88 
2,190} 2, 100 15} 2,200} 2,000} 
14,956] 11,974/ 2, 13,320] 9, 530] 1, 150 1,684) 1,022) 92 
19, 728| 16, 188} 3, 19,498} 11,835] 430] 4462/3, 94 
6,890| 6, 758 82} 6,864] 3,125) 2,120] 1, 554 65]........| 95 
96 
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Table 12.—Statistics of the libraries of the 


Book stock Circulation Students! 
Total 
Num- 
hours 
ber of | Number Total 
Name of institution vol- | of vol- Hom Re- open | staff |Under- Grad 
umes |umesat| | served | grad- | ‘uate. 
added | end of books uate | 
during | year 
8 year 
PROFESSIONAL AND 
TECHNOLOGICAL 
SC HOOLS—Continued. 
NEw MExIco 
98 | New Mexico School of Mines 215 66 1 162}._..... 
NEw YORK 
99 | Clarkson College of Technology. 246) 10,196 5845} 1 | 564)... 
100 | Cooper 3,354) 98,479 93 154%4| 
101 | First Institute of Podiatry 337 2, 500 
102 Jewish Theological Seminary of 5, 588) 116, 909 43 10 217) 
America, 
103 Juilliard School of Music_------ 2, 199 13, 981 44 5 1, 104 8 
104 Long Island College of Medi- 504; 14, 012 77 2 


cine. 
105 | New York Medical College, 1,123) 10,856 
Flower and Fifth Avenue 


Hospitals, 

106 | New York School of Fine and 150 2 
| _ Applied Art. 

107 | New York State College of | 2,623 52,468! 9,061; 61 2 481 34 
Forestry. 

108 | Polytechnic Institute of Brook- 464| 22,835] 5, 981 160| 69 1,692] 607 
yn, 

109 | Pratt 4,161] 144,327] 164,714] 48,030] 64 | 28 | 


110 | Rabbi Isaac Eichaman Theo- 
logical Seminary. See Yes- 
hiva College. 

111 Polytechnic Insti- 1,215} 32,950 


ute. 
112 | Rochester Athenaeum and 815 9, 638 62 1 en 
Mechanics Institute, 
113 | St. Bernard’s Seminary- 273) 45,479 42 243)... 
114 | Union Theological Seminary_--} 5,642) 306,912 8514) 11% 
115 United States Military Acad- 2,116) 108, 524 61 ll 1, 809]_...... 
emy. 
116 | Webb Institute of Naval Archi- 277 5, 664 6714 1 a 
| tecture. 
OHIO 
117 Bonebrake Theological Semi- 469] 15,524)... 5014] 1 
nary. 
118 | Case School of Applied Science_| 2,563) 37,106) 48 1,500)--...---- a 930 121 
119 | Cincinnati College of Phar- 36 1,877 908 605} 40 1 192) _...... 
macy. 
120 | Cincinnati YMCA Schools_--- 553) 6, 127 63 1 302) ....... 
122 | Hebrew Union 1,929} 88, 638 4235 7 
123 | Mount St. Mary of the West__ 1,172) 23, 703 235] 
124 | St. Charles Seminary 400} 12, 200) 98 5 85]_...... 
OKLAHOMA 
125 | The Oklahoma City Law 20 1, 935 63 
School. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
126 Cone Institute of Tech- 1,498] 32,000} 17 22, 298)_.__.___. 68 7 2, 298 9 
nology. 
127 | Crozer Theological Seminary__| 1,496) 52,890} 10,240} 10,646) 6114 414 63 
128 | Drexel Institute of Technology_| 4,894) 68,919] *! 55, 279) '634,367| 72 916) 1,804 14 
129 | “—— Baptist Theological 503} 15,412) 10, 846) 6,123) 68 244 132) 
eminary. 
130 . Hahnemann Medical College 735| 30,091 3,092} 14,139) 47 244 ee 
and Hospital. 
131 Jefferson Medical College......| 1,126) 35, 4,315| 1444 4 


For footnotes see page 104. 


1,302) 53 


institutions of higher education, 1939-40—Continued 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARY STATISTICS 


Finances 
Receipts, operating Expenditures, operating 
| 
Income Books, | Other, 
Institu- | from periodi- | exclud- peg r 
Total tional |endow-|Library| Other | -potay« | Library Student} cals, ing |° ay Z 
ioca- | ments ees | income Ss wages inding | building 
all f 3 taff bindi buildi 

tion? | and and re- | mainte- g 

gifts binding | nance ae 
$1,887| $1,356) --.-----|--------- $531 98 
99 
28, 961 $4, 235 1, 850}__...---| 100 
19, 147 2, 980) 102 
8, 029 103 
6, 642! 2, 516 235 262) 104 
2, 000) 2, 000) - - ------|--------]--------- 2 000) ......---]-------- 2000) 105 

| 

2,417| 2, 2,417} 1, | 106 
5, 986) 5, 937) ..------|-------- 49 5, 795 3, 860} ........ 1, 654 291 107 
5, 065) 3, 160 1, 426; 4,1 1,000 800 2, 307 
| 60, 233 900} 55, 902 $140) 3, 291 60, 233) 46, 233). -.---- 11, 080) | 

| 1 
11, 654 11, 654]. 11, 654 5, 104 lll 
4,487) 2, 2, 215 112 
2,261; 200 1,762, 1, 200|---.---- 113 
29, 395 20,993) 6, 929) 1, 473 28,061) 19,590 1, 151 6, 375 945 821) 114 
13, 309 13, 260 13, 7° 7, 260)..------ 5, 343 115 

| 


| 
1, 485) 650) 810 25 1, 485) 559 116 787 
313 900} 13 800} ..-.-----|-------- 275 
250 250) ...-----|--------|--------- 182} (18) |-------- 
1, 150) 1, 150] 1, #9 1, 120 
3, 770 1,000}....----] 2, 770)--------- 3, 770 1, 155 
26, 250| 26, 250). ..-----]--------]--------- 26, 250} 22, 150)-------- 3, 450 
522 600} ...--.--|-------- 22) 500 
21,433} 21, 433} ...-----]--------]--------- 21, 11,940) 1,178 7, 850) 465|....----| 126 
7, 740) 7, 740) .-------]--------]--------- 7,061 4,760) 1, 681 8 620}. 127 
24,570| 24, 570). 24,570} 10,000 450|.....---| 128 
4, 640 4, 390) 2, 833 140 1,517 129 
4, 004) $, 000) 3, 653 1, 2, 003) 110 155) 130 
11,275} 11, 11, 275 6, 500}. .------ 4, 425 350!.......-| 131 


Line No, 


132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 


138 


139 
140 


141 


142 
143 


144 


145 
146 
147 
148 
149 


150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 


157 
158 


159 


BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1938-40 
Table 12.—Statistics of the libraries of the 
Book stock Circulation Students ! 
Total 
Num- 
hours 
o ber of | Number Total 
Name of institution vol- | of vol- Re- | °PeD | staff |Under- 
umes | umes at served | grad- 
added | end of books e uate | U8 
during | year 
year 
PROFESSIONAL AND 
TECHNOLOGICAL 
SCHOOLS—Continued 
PENNSYLVANIA—Continued 
Lutheran Theological Semi- .. 68 2% 61 34 
inary, Gettysburg. 
Lutheran Theological Semi- 737| 42, 018 0, 60% 4 97 68) 
nary, Philadelphia. 
Moore Institute of Art, Science 234 Re een 56 1% 258)....... 
and Industry. 
Philadelphia College of Phar- 210; 18, 403 43 1 443 ll 
macy and Science. 
Pittsburgh— Xenia Theological 232} 34,741) 48 1 
Seminary. 
Theological Seminary of the 29, 469 3, 513 288) 33 1% 
Reformed Church the 
United States. 
Theological Seminary of the 150} 25, 150 1, 750 300 | (78) 13]_.....- 
Reformed Episcopal Church. 
Western Theological Seminary. 141} 47,408 2 58 19) 
Woman’s Medical College of 627 5,172) 81 61446 1 162] 
Pennsylvania. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Rhode Island School of Design. 13,938) 17 12, 53 5 
SoutH CAROLINA 
Columbia Bible College.______- 926 6, 807 2, 500 . 400} 64% 2 187 18 
Lutheran Theological Southern 57} 12,055) 48 3, 900 48250) 72 22)....... 
Seminary. 
Souta DaKoTA 
South Dakota State School of 739} 16,313) 17 7,950).-...---- 5144 2 394 4 
Mines. 
TENNESSEE 
Meharry Medical College __---_- 883 6, 625 7, 509 1,439) 75 1 310 3 
TEXAS 
Austin Presbyterian Theolog- 429) 30 1 
ical Seminary. 
College of Mines and Metal- 2,792} 23,854) 68, 53 3 1, 228|....... 
urgy. 
Dallas Theological Seminary 537| 14,000 4, 725) ...-.--2-- 44 1 104 28) 
oe Graduate School of The- 
ology. 
Southwestern Baptist Theo- 775| 20,000) 24,045)...-._..- 71% 3 265 423 
logical Seminary. 
Texas Dental 149 1, 275 4, 600} .---.--.- 44 1 
Y. M. C. A. Schools. 50 492) 
UTaH 
VIRGINIA 
Medical College of Virginia__..| 1,769} 30,251 12, 687). 75 5 
ical Seminary. 
Virginia Military Institute____- 3,839) 55,050) 16, 7 12 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute_.| 7,109] 88,377) 39,046) 24,847/ 73%) 2,776 239) 
Virginia Theological Seminary 74 59]....... 
and College. 
WISCONSIN 
of St. Francis de 48 35,000) 78% 1 
ales. 
For footnotes see page 104. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARY STATISTICS 
institutions of higher education, 1939-40—Continued 
Finances 
Receipts, operating Expenditures, operating 
Income Books, | Other, 
ional | endow- rary er rary |Student s, ing 
Total alloca- | ments | fees | income? Total * staff | wages | binding | building 
tion 2 and and re- | mainte- 
gifts binding | nance 
| 
4,911; $2,103) 4, 689 2, 962) $302) 1, 039 
3, 465 3, 399 1, 210 
2, 653 1, 620 593 2, 653 920 
3, 944 1,822} $30 3, 808 373) 15 
086 915; = 1,095).-...... 76 086 1, 620 92 350) | | ae 
2, 907 1,9 274 204 479 2, 426 i en 1,093 133 $481 
8, 435 7,316} 1, 067|.-...--- 52 7, 584 4, 374 225 2, 605 75 
1, 400 16 901 355) 112) 337 97 208 
4,517 4, 517 4,317 3,000) (2°) 1, 269 48 200 
4,047 2,925; 1,075)........ 47 4, 047 1,727 
' 12,092} 11,400 592; 12,049 4,900) 1, 267 5, 472) 
1, 267 244 1, 165 142 85 102 
7,115 137 5, 915 2,697; 2,500 563 155) 1, 200 
41, 354 830) (29) 18, 743 


Line No. 


132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 


138 


139 


140 


141 


142 
143 


144 


= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
145 
146 
147 
| 4s 
| 149 
| 150 
| 151 
152 
153 
154 
| 155 
| 156 
157 
1,702} 1,215 306] 181] 159 
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Table 12.—Statistics of the libraries of the 


Line No, 


~ oO 


19 


21 


22 


23 
24 
25 
26 


Book stock Circulation Students! 
Total 
Num- 
hours 
' ber of | Number Total 
Name of institution vol- | of vol- Re- | PC? | staff |Under- 

Home per Grad- 
umes | umes at use served week grad- uate 
added | end of books ua 
during | year 

year 
TEACHERS COLLEGES 
ALABAMA 
State Teachers College, Flor- 2,416) 36,802) 21,721) 47,823) 6614 2 545). 
ence. 
State Teachers College, Jack- 1,820) 27,103) 16,809) 57,307; 72% 8 755, Lweeane 
sonville. | 
State Teachers College, Living- 1,243} 20,344) 37,712} 29,802! 5414 1 
ston. 
State Teachers College, Troy_--| 2,330) 24,725) 24,839! 36,030) 5734 1 403 
ARIZONA | 
Agnes State Teachers College, 1,160}; 26,895) 25,578) 48,641! 595¢ 1 486 23 
agstaff. 
Arizona State Teachers College, 2,777; 29,955) 28,954) 24,979) 7816 3 1, 206 130 
Tempe. 
ARKANSAS 
State Teachers Col- 2,546) 27,081) 19,297) 23,930! 57 3 723). ...... 
iege. 
Henderson State Teachers Col- 529) 20,461) 20,446! 15,425) 61 554) 
CALIFORNIA 
Chico State College. 4,209; 28, 734 4 
Humboldt State College. 668 18, 098 9, 13,629 65 2 
San Diego State College_-_- 6,024) 71,847) 63,734 119,203 6314 934 
San Francisco State College_- 39,975) 36, 543) 5134 8 
San Jose State College. 4, 338 76,675) 121,119 154,383 7144 15 
Santa Barbara State College_-_- 4,287, 34,744) | 66% 5 
COLORADO | 
Adams State Teachers College_- 1,530) 14,230' =13, 000 7,171 53 1 210} 
Colorado State College of Edu- 5,287) 98, 371 84,143) 63,501, 6714 9%| 1,444 55 
cation. 
Western State: College of Col- 2,174, 28,050) 11,198) 42,863 614 1%4 342 45 
orado. 
CONNECTICUT 
Danbury State Teachers Col- 1,646} 18,702) 5044 1 
lege. 
Haven State Teachers 1,623) 13,304) 12,672| 17,378) 48 2 325|_...... 
ollege. 
Willimantic State Teachers |........ 20, 286 5, 330 7,172; 47 2 163} 
College. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
James Ormond Wilson Teach- 1,606} 23,200) 29,759) 17,106) 51 2 500! 
ers College. 
GEORGIA 
Georgia Teachers College._.....| 3,165] 24,019} 30,740} 28,404) 75% 6 
ILLINOIS 
Illinois State Teachers 2,092} 53,121! 40,904) 68,625) 73 5 
ollege. 
George Williams College. 2, 135) 18, 664 745 23,489! 134 197 72) 
Illinois State Normal Univer- § 98,484, 82,639) 281,890) 79 9 
sity. 
National College of Education..! 2,082! 22,741! 27,411! 32,782! 52 4 


For footnotes see page 104. 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARY STATISTICS 


Finances 
Receipts, operating Expenditures, operating 
Income Books, | Other, : 
Institu- | from periodi- | exclud- pn voy 
Total tional | endow-|Library| Other Total 4 Library |Student| cals, ing y 
alloca- | ments | fees | income ’ Staff | wages | binding | building 
tion? and and re- | mainte- 
gifts binding | nance 
$7,488] $7, $7,488} $3,750 $557| 003 
9, 041 | 9, 041 3,900} 1,000 3, 820 
5, 467 5, 422 5, 326 2, 400 479 2, 215 $140 
8, 461 8, 325) $136). 8,143 2, 754 629 4, 557 203 233 
5, 839 5, 839 2,000 469 3, 068 | See 
18, 825 8, 927 5,442) 3,771 5, 595 1,402; 2,615 
10, 253 8, 741 4,488) 1,553 3, 727 | 
5,780 5, 780 1,500} 1,311 2, 335 384 250 
8,340 315 5, 942 199 150 
5, 040 648 
18, 108 1, 551 10, 197 730 100 
16,100} 1,920 8, 803 
27,140} 1,975 11, 349 965 328 
4, 545 50 4, 545 2,025 691 1,807 
29, 121 , 809} 3,000) 30, 237 13,616} 5,972 9, 312 1,337| 7,795 
8, 714 203 7, 281 2,720] 1,309 3, 051 | 
5,814 5, 814] .. 5, 241 2, 200 500 2, 245 
6, 033 60 5, 833 1, 522 
6, 703 6, 703}... 6, 699 3,550} (2) 3, 052 
5, 583 5, 562)... 21 5, 483 Cee 1,022 261 100 
15, 867} 14, 780 ror 162} 15,732 8, 410) 364 6, 270 688) 129 
5, 823 5, 290 a 123 5, 464 3, 053}... .-.- 2, 146 265 275 
36, 228} 20,299) 2,469 pn 460} 544, 446 
11, 679) 7,127 506) 


Line No. 


21 


24 
25 


73 
| 
| 
. 
| 
| 4 
5 
| 6 
| | 
| | 7 
| 8 
| | 
| 
| 9 
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1938—40 


Line No, 


8 


For footnotes see pages 104 and 105. 


Book stock Circulation Students ! 
Total 
Num- 
hours 
Name of institution Re- | open Under-| Grag 
umes |umesat| | served | Pet grad- | 
added | endof | US books | Week uate | Uate 
during | year 
year 
TEACHERS COLLEGES— 
Continued 
Northern Illinois State 1,614) 46,045) 50,565) 100,151! 6234 5 1, 
Teachers College. 
Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers 418 4, 568 44 1% 204)... 
College. 
INDIANA 
Ball State Teachers College --_- 7, 245 79% 1, 443) 83 
Central Normal 144 71% 1 456) 
Indiana State Teachers College - 5, 257 70 1044) 1,416 159 
Normal College of the Ameri- 70 40 1 93) _...... 
can Gymnastic Union. 
Iowa 
Iowa State Teachers College-- - 6,097; 135,404) 68,206) 232,057; 7714; 1044) 1,887) 
KANSAS 
State Teachers College, 78 8 1, 641 52 
mporia. 
Kansas State Teachers College, 3,816} 63,917; 25,223) 94,416) 79° 5 1,114 304 
ttsburg. 
KENTUCKY 
Eastern Kentucky State 4,002) 60,457) 175,644; 41,999) 69 5 
Teachers College. 
State Teachers Col- 1,568} 23,475) 22,752! 13,231) 6544 2 
lege. 
Murray State Teachers College_ 3,704) 29,463) 50,200) 24,708) 54 5 
Western Kentucky State 648; 60,072) 29,964) 131,728 76 10 
Teachers College. 
LOUISIANA 
Louisiana State Normal Col- 1,505; 40,878) 55,417; 67,449) 8144 6 
lege. 
MARYLAND 
Maryland State Teachers Col- 670} 15,765) 26,997; 25,482) 56 2 223) .....-- 
lege, Frostburg. 
Maryland State Teachers Col- 659) 13,135) 6044 3 273) ....... 
lege, Salisbury. 
Maryland State Teachers Col- 892} 36, 271|'7 128, 277 (17) 5514 5 513} .____. 
lege, Towson. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
ew College, Bridge- 654) 11,842 9, 901 6,673} 48 2 577) ¢ 8 
water. 
State Teachers College, Fram- 505) = 14, 490 4, 215 5,142) 48% 1 489)... 
ngham. 
State Teachers College, Hyan- 3, 400 13, 500) 17 5, 492 (17) 81 150}... 
nis. 
~ Teachers College, North 444) 15,974 2, 636 598) 58 1 144 9 
dams. 
State Teachers College, Salem 425; 13,096 4,627; 14,290) 45% 1 
College, West- = 15, 590 5, 924 2,845) 4446 1 124] 
eld. 
State Teachers College, Wor- |_-..__-- 15, 000) 4,057| 15,175) 47% 1 188} ___.__-. 
cester. 
Teachers College of the City of 200} 25, 500 9, 545 6,985, 41% 2 221 63 


Boston. 
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institutions of higher education, 1939-40—Continued 


Finances 
Receipts, operating Expenditures, operating 
Income Books, | Other, 
tion: endow-) Library er rary |Studen Ss, ng 
Total | giioca- | ments | fees income Tot! | ““stast” | wages | binding | building 
tion? | and and re- | mainte- g 
gifts binding | nance rs) 
$13,919} $13, ----| $13,818} $9, 625 $322} $3,779 $92 $100} 27 


1,000; 1, 600)... 


75 
| 1, 597 897 200 500|_......|_...___| 28 
38,317; 33,113] $5, 36,990) 16,672} 5,721] 12,013| 2, 584) 1, 327 29 
96; 48i) 20,431 411-17, 996] 2,002} 8, 556} 
| 

| 
45,620| 43,820! 40,381] 19,087] 3,248) 16,629) 417|________| 33 
32,730} 29,151] 3, $419} 32,730! 17,524] 5,589] 8,944 673 181| 34 
26,918] 26, 340| 23,262} 8,934) 3,127] 10, 664 537 199} 35 
22,184| 19,880} 2, 304] 21,793) 9,495] 1,200} +10, 295 36 
8,709] 8, 7,571] 3,851] 1,150} 470 
14,918} 14, 14,918] 060 660} 7,329 38 
22,849; 19,349| 3, 22,843] 14, 621 788| 7, 281 3,179] 39 
21,131} 20, 194] 21,035} 12,417| 4,173) 4, 050) 395 10} 40 
5,448} 5, 320 4,834 1, 267 67 614| 41 

2,000} 1,750 250|........| 42 
9,328} 9,328] 7,275] (20) 1, 921 132 26| 43 

6,743} 6, 330 6,541] 4,380} 9) 2,111 44 

3,880} 3, 3,880} 2, 280) 100] 45 
3,004 2, 27} 800 388 800] (2) 16| 47 

3,611} 3, 480 3,398] 280) (20) 1, 033 85 147| 48 
3,530} 3, 3, 580], 280] 1, 50 
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Table 12.—Statistics of the libraries of the 


Book stock | Circulation Students! 
| Total 
Num- | | 
| hours 
ber of Number | Total 
Name of institution vol- | of vol- | Home | Re- = staff |Under- ead. 
‘ umes |umes at) served grad- uate 
added | end of books uate 
during year 
year 
| TEACHERS COLLEGES— 
Continued 
MICHIGAN 
52 | Central State Teachers College 2,923; 42,385) 69,011) 567,437) 7416 4 1, 521 -- 
53 | Cleary College. 469 7, 469) 58 | 355 
54 State Teachers Col- 1,273) 34, 135 11,473) 96,976) 4 
| lege. | | 
55 = State Teachers Col- 3, 236; 30,496) 53,415) 137,550) 77 7% 2, 461) 288 
ege. 
MINNESOTA 
56 Teachers College, Be- 779| =17, 263) 5134 3 
midji. 
57 | State Teachers College, Duluth 1,245) 23,932) 32,803 11,000; 47 3 7 
58 Teachers College, Man- 967; 24,456) 39,614) 88,740) 48546 2 779). 
ato. 
59 College, Moor- 1,058) 21,658) 24,410) 53,272) 5214 3 
ead. 
60 College, St. 254) 43,667) 75,315) 72,723) 6114 7 
oud. 
61 | State Teachers College, Win- 1,893; 24,531) 23,808) 72,448) 62 2 510)... 
ona. 
Mississippi 
62 | Delta State Teachers College__- 648 12, 804 9, 125 14, 408 5546 2 307}... 
63 | State Teachers College ________- 1, 205 24, 402) *4 66, 620 947 7534 2 625). __-.. 
Missouri 
64 State Teach- 3,000} 54,108) 68,094) 94,108} 81% 6 1, 
ers College. 
65 Teachers and Junior 18, 747| 19 17,682) 16 10,899) 4214 2 824). 
ollege. 
66 | Northeast Missouri State 2,244) 40, 69 24 
Teachers College. 
67 | Northwest Missouri State 1,336} 66 5 996)... 
Teachers College. 
68 | Southeast Missouri State 1,081; 35,346) 17.17,473) (17) 6444 4 1, 226). 
Teachers College. | | 
69 | Southwest Missouri State 6, 005 59, 371 19, 484 79, 932 7% |j..-..-.- | 1,615, a 
Teachers College. | 
70 | Stowe Teachers College. 150} 12, 50 1 | 
71 College of Kansas 809 16,819 9, 5534 1 | 155! 
ity. 
MontTANA 
72 | Great Falls College of Educa- | 1,800) 19, 5256) 2 
tion. 
73 | Montana State Normal College. 22, 6414 1 247)... 
NEBRASKA 
74 | Nebraska State Teachers Col- 558) 24, 6144 2 408)... 
lege, Chadron. | 
75 | Nebraska State Teachers Col- 1,114) 34,195} 21,638| 64,097) 67 2 855]. 
lege, Kearney. 
76 | Nebraska State Teachers Col- 1,238 47,660) 26,885, 36,573) 6814), 2 535} 
lege, Peru. | | 
77 | Nebraska State Teachers Col- i, 353) 23, 681 67,848) 85,315) 6234 2 | 


lege, Wayne. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE | 


78 | Plymouth Teachers College 446, 11, 149) 6,063; 523,979} 72 2 204 
For footnotes see pages 104 and 105. 


76 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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institutions of higher education, 1939-40—Continued 


Finances 
Receipts, operating | Expenditures, operating 
| | | 
Income | | Books, | Other, 
Institu- | from | | periodi- | exclud- 
Total | tional | endow-|Library) Other | « | Library Student’ cals, ing vis 
° alloca- | ments | fees | income ®) staff | wages | binding | building a 
tion ? and | | and re- | mainte- & 
| gifts | binding | nance 
$14,922) $1,023 $433! $14,656} $6,700, $2, 284 $5, 429 $243 $370| 52 
12, 028 10, 914) | 12, 028) 8, 125 1,425) 2,141 54 
30,145) 20, 302) $1, 330 » 508| 1, 005 26, 820 15, 432 2, 693) 7,919 776 865) 55 
6,440 866,440) 6, 449 4,800} (2) 1, 649) 56 
9, 159 9, 159 5, 800 419 2, 575) 365} ....- 
8, 770 8, 770 5, 342 633 2, 642 | 58 
9, 013 9,013 5, 779 525 2, 589 59 
16,86 3 15, 338} 10,547) 290 3, 068 433 18, 60 
%, 200) 7, 152 4,171 145 2, 642) 61 
| 
6, 823| 3, 745 67| 2,375 636 6, 300 3, 362 1, 244 1, 653 41} 68,200} 62 
500! 2, 498 (20) (2) 2, 255 243; 84,000) 63 
| | 
23, 331 | 23, 331 10, 083 3, 847 8,775 64 
7,000, 7,019} 4, 950 1, 65 
13,521) 11, 501 2, 000) .....--- 20 11, 276 5, 640 2, 861 2, 675 | ene 66 
12, 500 | 12,041 9, 340 328 2, 155 67 
20,680, 19, 684 996, 20,680; 9, 800| 4,884) 996]. --.----- 69 
2, 895) 2, 895) 2, 895) 2, 250} .-.----- 70 
3, 931 3, 72 3, 797 2, 250 62} 71 
4, 582) 4, 582 1, 900) 588 2, 056 73 
5, 834 3, 784) ...--- 2, 050 5, 541 3, 342 442 1, 708 a 74 
10, 063 8, seo Samii 1, 566 98 9, 357 4, 075 1, 274 3, 153 fe | 75 
13, 209 % a... oa 5, 894 103) 10, 582 3, 314 1, 568 5, 621 a | 76 
7, 240)... | 7, 240 3, 540)... -- 3, 560 | 77 
| 
| 
2, 850 2, 542) 1, 650! ........ 78 


78 
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Table 12.—Statistics of the libraries of the 


Line No. 


79 


82 


aR 


87 


8 


Name of institution 


TEACHERS COLLEGES— 
Continued 


NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey State Teachers Col- 
lege, Trenton. 

— Jersey State Teachers Col- 
lege, Upper Montclair. 

Panzer College of Physical Ed- 
ucation and Hygiene. 


NEW MExIco 


New Mexico Normal Univer- 
sity 

Mew "Mexico State Teachers 
College. 


NEW YORK 


Ithaca 

New bie State College for 
Teacher: 

Teachers Cullens, see Columbia 
University. 


NortH CAROLINA 
Ap State Teachers 
ollege 
Asheville Normal and Teachers 
College. 
East Carolina Teachers College- 
Fayetteville State Normal 
School. 
State — College, Eliza- 
beth Cit 
Winston-Seiem Teachers Col- 
lege. 
NortH DAKOTA 
Teachers College, Dick- 
we Teachers College, May- 


State Teachers College, Minot. 
— Teachers College, Valley 
ity. 


OHIO 


Teachers College, Athenaeum 
of Ohio. 


OKLAHOMA 


Central State College. 
East Central State College ____- 


Northwestern State College _--- 
Southeastern State College. 
Southwestern State College. ___ 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Cyrew Training School for 


eachers. 
State Teachers College, Blooms- 
burg. 


For footnotes see pages 104 and 105. 


Book stock 
Num- 
ber of | Number 
vol- of vol 
umes | umes at 
added | end of 
during | year 
year 
3,484) 35, 584 
3,035) 42,079 
634 5, 170 
1,452} 20,000 
1,696} 24, 434 
264 4, 335 
2,214; 28, 890 
1, 667| 21, 300 
663) 15, 546 
4,438) 35, 667 
814 13, 602 
867 8, 352 
268 9, 127 
664 
381| 17, 333 
1,774| 27, 525 
787| 35,318 
895; 22,900 
1, 555 = 128 
1,110) 23, 660 
1, 134 31, 801 
892 18, 318 
679) 29, 983 
351) 31, 184 
1,227] 14,727 
729) 18, 261 


Circulation | Students! 
ours 
Total 
open 

Home | | | (Under Grad. 
use books week uate | uate 
39, 101 2,154! 6014 4 
60,598} 24,376) 5714 5 677 35 

13, 437| 28, 273) 5434 1 
34,643] 8, 162) 65 2 

3, 534) 55% 2 
54,170} 85,789) 6514 8%| 1,123 142 
31,560) 44,642) 60 3% 
6,852} 20,802} 7214 1 
42,440, 95,201) 61% 3 1, 204 ll 
2,375; 32,400) 4714) 22 
3,047; 34,460) 401% 1 385) 

48 3 
24, 50% 2% 
15, 200} 33,600) 70% 4 
20, 6 24,422) 7334 3 866)... 

81 28, 54% 2 
29, 644 5,350) 44% 3 358}. 
41,521} 90,526] 6534 2 
69 1% 
43,706} 53,301) 74% 2 
14, 64 2 

74° | 35 

67, 866)... 69 1 
8,190} 35,154) 69% 1 
17 24, 71 2 


| 
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institutions of higher education, 1939-40—Continued 


Finances 
Receipts, operating Expenditures, operating 
Income Books, | Other, : 
Institu- | from | sivrary ‘Student| | ny 
tion: endow- rary ther rary |Studen cals, ing 
Total | alloca- | ments | fees | income Total * | “start” | wages | binding building 
tion ? and and re- | mainte- g 
gifts binding | nance pe | 
$14, 930)* $12, 780) $2, 000} __ $150! $14, 724 $8, 780). ..----- $5, 744 $200) .......- 79 
15, 641 13, 641 15, 641 5, 597 519} $3,400) 80 
661 600 15) 46 638) 588 50 21) 81 
7, 596 7, 341 3, 540]. ..----- 3, 621 82 
6, 900 6, 381 3, 142 $625; 2, 496 118 534/ 83 
2, 658 2, 658 a: 522) ll 114} 84 
23, 496 22,571; 18, 675 250) 3, 164 482 905) 85 
86 
19, 851 18, 851 EL wesesaghncnnnsecs 11, 951 7,021 630) 3, 500 800} 7,900) 87 
3, 579 38 2, 627 1, 474 72 75) 88 
16,920) 14,920) 16, 359 9, 749 440 560! 89 
6, 108 5,028} 6, 108 1,628} 1,080 3, 000 90 
4, 391 6 3, 297 1, 903 159 91 
2, 509 2, 500)........]........]......-.. 2, 509 1, 238 240) 921 110} 105, 699} 92 
4, 585) 4, 286 3, 788 1, 334 93 
4,001 3, 950 3, 781 2, 390 410 816 165 90} 94 
8, 647 6, 511 8,772 4,370 954 3, 205 243 81} 95 
2, 282 2, 250 1, 662) 96 
4, 639 4, 639}. 4, 639 2, 244 70 2,175 97 
6, 306 3,175 1, 594 1,429 a 98 
7,491 3, 800 380 3, 193 | ee 99 
7, 741 3,362} 2,372 1, 818 189} 3,014) 100 
5, 044 2, 741 753 1, 463 | | eae 101 
9, 258 3,660} 3,142 91 1, 102 
2, 781 1, 240 670 670) | ee 1 
8,117 7, 617 7, 800 2,100} 1,017 317| 104 
6, 275 6, 6, 275 4,077 363 1, 640 105 


560835°—-44—_-6 
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Table 12.—Statistics of the libraries of the 


Line No. 


115 


118 


For footnotes see pages 104 and 105. 


Book stock Circulation Students ! 
Total 
Num- 
hours 
ber of | Number Total 
Name of institution vol- | of vol- Re- | °P€" | staff |Under- 
ume Home per Grad- 
s | umes at use served week grad- uate 
added | end of books uate 
during} year 
year 
TEACHERS COLLEGES— 
Continued 
PENNSYLVANIA—Continued 
State Teachers College, Cali- 1,023) 18, 673) 1737, 5534 3 
fornia. 
State Teachers College, Clarion 1,165; 19,430) 11, 438 4,202; 56% 1 302) 
— lo College, East 1,029} 21, 023 10, 580 15,214) 69 2 527 17 
trou 
"Teachers College, Edin- 521; 19,902) 16,005) 12,235) 52 2 1)....... 
Gente College, 1,361} 20, 806) 17 50, 346)... 65% 3 1, 
State Teachers College, Kutz- 1,704) 20,675| 23,198) 14,609 54% 3 683}... 
town. 
State Teachers College, Lock 847 17,749} 22,026 17, 873| 6044 4 411)_-.... 
aven. 
College, Mans- 735| 24,695] 27, 55% 3 
eid. 
College, Mil- 829} 27,354) 25, 66 3 
ersv: 
State College, Ship- 1,394] 24,766 18,742) 13,273) 6944 2 
pensbu 
Teachers College, Slip- 1,288) 24,795) 17, 688 6,757| 74146 2 
State Teachers College, West 1,968] 34,056) 55 63,619) 35 93,774, 5814): 84 


hester. 
SoutH DAKOTA 


Northern Normal and Indus- 
trial School. 


‘TENNESSEE 


State Teachers College, John- 
son City. 
Teachers College, Mem- 


state. Teachers College, Mur- 
freesboro. 
Tennessee Agricultural and 
Industrial State Teachers 
College. 


TEXAS 


North Pens State Teachers 
College. 

Prairie View State College. 

Sam Houston State Teachers 
College. 

Southwest Texas State Teach- 
ers College. 

Stephen F. Austin State 
Teachers College. 

Sul Ross State Teachers College. 

West Texas State Teachers 
College. 


VIRGINIA 
Madison College 


Mary Washington College 
State Teachers College, Rad- 


ford, 


1,246] 25,166) 15, 263) 15,868) 6144 134 793 


2,376) 23,161} 44,983) 13,330) 5434 
1,200) 23, 153) #8 35,000, 48.15,000) 69 
3,030) 29, 893 3,500) 111,464) 6634 


4,849} 67,682] 35,667) 197,039) 69% 6 1, 555 118 
13, 896} 102,100) 132,081} 308,249) 8044) 12 2,773 206 


870} 15,052) 18,458) 32,277] 74 | 10 1,013 39 
2,088} 50,558) 39,142) 142,361) 6344 4 1, 185 82 


1,978} 48,096) 46, 75 6 1, 201 170 
1,636) 34,353] 37,212) 29,190) 59 4 855 34 

862) 22,236) 24,624)... _____. 60 2 401 28 
1,112} 32,776} 36,114) 41,930) 77 4 940 52 


3,922) 26,930) 45,117) 62,007) 63 3 


: 3% 
1, 069) 55 27, 934] 17 71,608] 63 2% 


29,869) 25,541) 54,837) 76 


ao 


1, 172 


27,605} 26,172) 59,000) 6744 


80 
106 
107 
108 
109 | 
110 | 
lll 
112 | 
113 | 
= 
116 | | 
117 

119 | 1,807] 
120 | | | 
122 | = 

| 
123 | 
124 | | | 
| 
128 | | 
| 

| 
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institutions of higher education, 1939-40—Continued 


Finances 
Receipts, operating Expenditures, operating 
Income! Books, | Other, 

Institu- | from periodi- | exclud- — , 

Total | tional jendow-|Library| Other | | Library |Student| cals, ng | Ullay 

alloca- | ments | fees | income? Staff | wages | binding | building beg ae 

tion ? and and re- | mainte- | 

gifts binding | nance ne) 
4, 259 4, 259 2, 484 $174 1, 583 107 
6, 385 6, 079 3, 914 70 1, 610 85 $306| 108 
6, 180 $80, 6, 100 4, 611 117 1, 294 109 
11, 979 11, 934 7, 922) 408 3, 340 264 45) 110 
10, 632 7.) ee ee 10, 032 7, 020 172 2, 663 177 600} 111 
6, 036) 6, 276) 2,295; 2,011 1, 670 300} 175,000} 112 
7, 375 7, 275 5, 680 133 1, 436) 113 
9, 483 | 1, 682) 90 412) 114 
7,613 7, 535 4, 820 81 2, 441 193 78} 115 
6, 605 6, 305 6, 559 3,981) 2, 558 116 
14,179} 13,179) 1, 000)...--.-.]-......-- 13, 927 9, 050 940) 3, 581 356) 192} 117 
7, 682 5, 249) ..------ $2, 266 167 6, 393 2, 600 766 2, 925 102 648) 118 
8, 425 8, 425 4,000} 1,000 3, 375 50] 5, 790} 119 
6, 498 6, 498 3, 167 180) 3, 058 120 
8, 400) 100 8, 350 4, 050 450 3, 600 121 
14,082} = 11, 638). 2,394 14, 032) 6, 395 645 5, 956 1,036} 4, 402) 122 
26,019} 25, 487)....--..].----.-- 532) 25, 720 12,550} 6, 513 5, 993) 664 299) 123 
56,010; 51,602} 56,010} 22,215) 8,560) 22,116 124 
9, 550 8, 212 eee 9, 329 4,714 1, 244 2, 989) 382! 105} 125 
13,089} 12,562)........|........ 527 13, 066 6, 067 3, 203 3, 515) pene 126 
15, 900 15, 900 8,700} 3, 100 127 
9, 473: 312) * 9,161 6, 308) 1, 289 1, 307 128 
6, 334 6, 302). ..-. idlnanemensl 32 6, 334 4, 050 29 2,131 | ee 129 
12, 241 12, 241 3, 801 130 
15, 690 15, 073 6, 750) 761 7, 150 412} 140, 049) 131 
8, 784 8, 784 3, 142 401 4, 827 Se 132 
, 200 6, 254 3,400} 1,049 133 
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Table 12.—Statistics of the libraries of the 


Line No, 


134 
135 


Name of institution 


TEACHERS COLLEGES— 
Continued 


WASHINGTON 

Central Washington College of 
Education. 

Eastern Washington College of 
Education. 

Western Washington College of 
Education. 

WEsT VIRGINIA 

Bluefield State Teachers Col- 
lege. 

— State Teachers Col- 
lege. 

Glenville State Teachers Col- 
lege. 

— State Teachers Col- 


lege. 
West Liberty State Teachers 
College. 


WISCONSIN 

State Teachers College, Eau 
Claire. 

State Teachers College, La 
Crosse. 

State Teachers College, Mil- 
waukee. 

—_ Teachers College, Osh- 
osh. 

— Teachers College, Platte- 
ville. 

State Teachers College, River 
Falls. 

State Teachers College, Stevens 
oint. 

State Teachers College, Su- 


perior. 
State Teachers College, White- 
water. 


Book stock Circulation Students! 
Total 
wes. use | | erad- | ‘uate 
year 
2,128} 31,548| 43,510] 76,631) +63 3 745). 
3,300] 47,000} 39,687| 62,821) 63 6 962 4 
3,064) 60,171} 51,792] 59,604) 62 5 
800| 5, 266) 48 1 331) 
1,600} 21,569} 24,394) 49,785) 5334/2 833|_ 
1,198} 18,434) 8,520] 3,741] 6934, 638| 
1,040| 16,140/ 5,800] 2,000) 52 3 300) 
720| 15,940] 7,996] 7,569] 52 1 
903| 25, 482| 54, 483| 28,971] 4914) 3 744) 
700| 30,852} 26,582} 3 806) 
3,709} 56,154] 33,033, 116,340] 68 6 | 1,588)... 
1,336} 32,759| 28, 941) 109,247] 6634, 
1,570} 23,884| 14,475] 38,035] 576] 
21,844] 16,838] 62,188] 5134] 244) 
1,075| 34,458| 46,971)... 48 3 | 
1,752} 35,186] 39, 457| 51,068] 48 3 944] 
947| 36,218] 22,260} 56,739} 48 344] 


For footnotes see page 104. 


82 

136 
137 
138 | 
139 | 
140 | 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
| 
149 

| 
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Finances 
Receipts, operating Expenditures, operating 

Total | tional | endow- Library| Other | spots | Library |Student cals, ing outlay s 

alloca- | ments | fees | income ® staff. | wages | binding | building = 

tion ? an and re- | mainte- | 

gifts binding | nance | 
$6, 252 $306, $6,731) $1,479) $4, 753 $499) $9, 433) 134 
7, 260 1,898| 6,253} $7,923) 1,924 110, 426) 135 
5, 603]. -------- 18,362) 12,270) 2,328 3, 186) 578| 3, 740) 186 
3, 420) 3, 420) . nae 3, 420) 1,815 630 850 125| 52, 250} 137 
6, 132 284 6, 128 3, 320 557 2,019 138 
4, 814 4, 4,814 1, 139 
5, 980 5, 380 2, 500 900 140 
5, 714 4, 668}. ......-]-...-.-- 1, 046 5, 254 1, 980 959 2, 211 104 319) 141 
7,401 7,401). 7, 399 5, 034' 135 2, 152 142 
10,250} 10, 250). 10, 250 5, 900 500 3, 700 143 
22,777| 22, 777 22, 777 11, 912 90} 10, 525 144 
ll, wt 11, 334|_....-.-]--------]--------- 10, 605 5, 161 229 5, 035) 145 
7, 155) 7, 155] 7, 155 2, 089 146 
8, 535) 8, 535|...-....]--.-----|--------- 8, 223 5, 310 110 2, 596) , ee 147 
8, 637 8, 637 5, 400 305 2, 355 148 
9, 275 9, 000} ...-----|-------- 275 9, 203 4, 581 848 149 

5, 088) 
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Table 12.—Statistics of the libraries of the 


Line No. 


1 


10 


24 


For footnotes see pages 104 and 105. 


Book stock Circulation Students! 
Total 
Num- 
hours 
Tr ber of | Number Total 
Name of institution vol- | of vol- | tome Re- = staff — Grad: 
umes | umes at servec ~ grad- 
added | endof | US¢ books | Week uate | wate 
during | year 
year 
NORMAL SCHOOLS 
CONNECTICUT 
Fannie A. Smith Teacher- 23 4 
Training School. 
IDAHO 
Lewiston State Normal School 15, 800 235 250) 1% 
LOUISIANA 
Margaret C. Hanson Normal 
en 90 3, 909 2, 337 6,107; 4144 1 ae 
MAINE 
Aroostook State Normal School. 407 5, 515 700 220; 58 1 149}____... 
Eastern State Normal School _- 139 6, 500 600 6, 273| 60 
Washington State Normal 
121 1,271) 44,152) 483,600) 5014 
MASSACHUSETTS 
N School of 
Wheelock ‘School_____- 613 4514 1% 
MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
Dr. Martin Luther College_.___ 208 9, 030) 3, 800 300; 44 1% 
MONTANA 
Eastern Montana State Normal 488 9,697) 17 19,138) (17) 4646 1 
NEBRASKA 
Concordia Teachers College-__- 535 8, 247 1, 73 1 Wii 
NEw YORK 
City Normal 413 4,066)... 4614| (9) 150}. 
Cooperative School for Teach- 
90 8, 350 7 200) 
Harriette Melissa Mills School 692 4, $47 8, 484)... 40 1 
for Kindergarten and Pri- 
mary Teachers. 
Savage School for Physical 47 47 2 
Education 
State School, Brock- » 574; 15,942) 17,484 6,216; 4934 1 
port. 
State Normal School, Fredonia_| 1,032) 14,554) 16,737) 58,307) 67 2 
State Normal School, Geneseo..} 1,225) 30, 436) 17 40,647] (17) 68 3% 
State Normal and Training 395 17, 493) 17 40, 319 (17) 45 2 
School, New Platz. 
State Normal School, Oneonta. 1,935) 22,028} 17 72,566; = (17) 54 4 
State Normal School, Oswego-- 1,100} 22,475) 48 
Normal School, Platts- 12,528) 25,356) 33,968) 5034 1 
urg. 
NortH CAROLINA 
Indian Normal 331 2, 804 2, 295 4,748) 45 1 136) 
chool. 


84 
| 
3 | 
| 
| 
| 
"| 
| 
a | 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 | 
18 | 
| 
21 | 
22 | 
23 d 
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institutions of higher education, 1939-40—Continued 


Finances 


Receipts, operating 


Expenditures, operating 


Income 
Institu- | from 
tional | endow- | Library 
loca- | ments | fees 
tion 2 and 
gifts 


Other 
income 3 


Books, 
periodi- 
Library |Student} cals, 
staff wages | binding 
and re- 
binding 


Other, 
| Capital 

exclud- 

ing | outlay 

building 

mainte- 

nance 


85 
| 
| $ 
Total 4 
| 
4 | $185 $160 1 
| 4,143} 4,085, $3,104) $114 775 42 $91; 2 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| 
4,650} 50} 3,662) -2, 150 225} 1, 70, 11 
939 375 $457 9 815 120 ........| 12 
13 
500| 460 184 76|........| 14 
1,740| 1, 1,740] ‘1, 370 
| 
1,200} 1, 1,236 1, 100} 44 16 
7,744| 7, 7,744) 5,900] 1, 676 18 
11, 548| 11, 510} 8, 200]. 2, 794) 316 38} 19 
8,150 8,102] 5, 600 300} 1, 999) 104) 48) 20 
8,475} 7,275} 1, 7,986] 4,294] (20) 3, 537| 155 489) 21 
5,705} 5, 5,455] 3,850)... 1,605)... 250| 
4,757| 4, 4, 757| 2,800 180] 1,694 2 
2,075} 2, 2,075 875 200|........] 24 
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Table 12.—Statistics of the libraries of the 
Book stock Circulation Students! 
Total 
Num- 
hours 
ber of | Number Total 
Name of institution vol- | of vol- | Re- staff |Under-| 
‘ umes | umes at tse served a grad- uate 
added | end of books uate 
during year 
year 
NORMAL SCHOOLS— 3 
Continued 
OREGON 
25 | Eastern Oregon College of Edu- 1,575) 16,377) 27,592) 37,139) 59 1% 332} 
cation. 
26 | Marylhurst Normal School. 267 7, 603 45 65) 
27 | Mount Angel Normal 48 5, 
28 | Oregon College of Education 2,342) 26,063) 41,176] 65,649) 66 5 480)... 
29 | Southern Oregon College of 1, 204 16, 054 12, 104 16, 461 56 1 352) ....... 
Education, e 
SoutH CAROLINA 
30 | Avery 305) 2, 170 40 1 
SoutH DAKOTA 
31 | Eastern State Normal School_- 2,620) 22,685) 17 46, 4814 1 
32 | Southern State Normal School__ 567 12, 672 2, 661 10,191} 6256 1 : ;) 
33 | Spearfish Normal School--_-..-- 918 19, 691 21, 826] 16 22,818) 50 1% 205) ....... 
TENNESSEE 
34 | Austin Peay Normal School_...| 1,790} 9,758} 6, 
VERMONT 
35 | State Normal School, Johnson . 188) 6,421) 177, 4914 1 
36 | State Normal School, Lyndon 200 67 123] ....... 
Center. 
VIRGINIA 
37 | St. Paul Normal and Industrial 283 7, 242) 9,780) 12,575) 5546 1 | 
School. 
WISCONSIN 
38 | County Rural Normal, Mani- 90) 1, 568 5, 260 200; 4246 oA | ea 
towoc. 
39 | Outagamie Rural Normal 400, 008)... 44 (%) 
chool. 
40 | Taylor County 45) 1, 875) 1, 50 35]... 
For footnotes see pages 104 and 105. 
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institutions of higher education, 1939-40—Continued 


Finances 


Receipts, operating 


Expenditures, operating 


Total 


income 3 


Other | Total 4 


| exclud- 


building 
mainte- 


Other, 


ing 


nance 


Capital 
outlay 


10 1, 290 


Line No. 


he 
Income) Books, | 
ion endow- Library ibrary |Student} cals, | 
— alloca- | ments | fees staff | wages | binding | | } 
tion 2 and and re- 
| 
$6, 363) $6, 363). $5,791] $2, 700 $665} $2, 146 $280) $572] 25 
$20 $256: $145 196 107 190} 26 
11, 026 11, 026). 11, 026 6, 540 900 3, 291 
- 6, 378 2 | i, 7 6, 145 2, 700 588 2, 407 450 78} 29 
1, 290 1, 260 950} (20) 321 
3, 699 3, 169). 530 3, 651 1, 769 499 1, 279 
4, 632 4, 384 4, 608 2, 206 1,042 1, 191 
| 4, 156 4, 56 4, 378 1, 800) 50} 2, 400 49 34 
1,840 1, 592 855 157 550 30 457| 37 
| 
| 
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Table 12.—Statistics of the libraries of the 


Book stock Circulation Student! 
Total 
Num- 
hours 
Name of institution — Re- | Open | Total | 
umes | umes at — served staff grad- 
oA added | end of books uate 
during | year 
year 
JUNIOR COLLEGES 
ALABAMA 
1} Marion Institute 210 4, 285 2, 513 1,740} 57 3% 191}. 
St. Bernard 531 21, 307 56 2% 120)... 
3| State and Mechan- 
....-.........- 300 6, 500 62 1 379)... 
4| Stillman Institute_...___- 1, 286 8, 917 6, 670: 15, 909 57 1 156)... 
5} Southern Union College 000 51 1 
ARIZONA 
6} Gila Junior College of Graham 
ounty — 203 6, 540 1, 496) 2,278} 37% 1 246)... 
7| Phoenix College... 1,875} = 12, 231 16,700} 60,922) 4934) 3 
ARKANSAS 
8 — and Mechanical 
853 10, 573%4 2 443) 
9 Polytechnic College _- 592 13, 027 7, 641 35, 474 55 2 641) _ 
10| El Dorado Junior College__--__- 30 1, 635 1, 461 140; 44 72) 
11| Little Rock Junior College--_- 832) 15,112) 10, 137 4,047) 4434 1 326)... 2. 
CALIFORNIA 
12} Antelope Valley Junior 7, 732| % 17, 679) 3834 1 
13] Bakersfield Junior 2,307 12,380) 42, 792 5114 2 
14] Brawley Junior College 5,000) 15,345 1 
15 California School of Mechanical 105] 5,036) 
rts. 
16| Central Junior College. _______- 402 5, 799, 5 40 34 
17| Chaffey Junior College __- 1,449) 32, 885) 17133, 712 (16) 50% 4 885). 
19} Coalinga Extension Center--__- 36%) (4) 
20) College of Notre 621} 11, eat 49 1 
21 District Junior Col- 1,364} 21,690! 74,510) 520,000) 45 2 1, 674) 
ege. 
22) Cumnock Junior College 4, 000 2, 450]. 6744 1% 53 
Fullerton Junior College 856 9,302) 4244 3 1, 575). 
24| Glendale Junior College. _- 973} 10,004) 5 118,688) (5) 4714 2 1,249} 
26| Lassen Junior College ft 191 4, 120 9, 010 1,830) 40 1% 
27| La Sierra 422 7, 844)... 44 1 
Long Beach Junior College____- 3,594} 27,088] 579, 280 5 4744 4 
Los Angeles City 4,895} 44,075) 72,886) 133,454) 5144 6 
30| Los Angeles Pacific College 140 246 450! 4334 1 79 
31| Marin Junior College.......__. 536; 10,079; 16, 604 4,268, 45 1 
Menlo Junior College, Ltd__._- 1, 300 109,963} 58,700) 67 2% 160 
33| Modesto Junior College. 1, 690 90! 3 
34} Oceanside—Carlsbad Junior 207 2 
College. 
35| Pasadena Junior College 3, 289) 7 
36| Placer Junior College-__- 775 1 
37| Reedley Junior College_ 362 1 
38) Riverside Junior College 940 3 
Sacramento Junior College 3 
Salinas Junior 2 
41; San Benito County Junior 3 
College. 
42) San Bernardino Valley Union 3 
Junior College. 
43) San Francisco Junior College__- 3 
44| San Luis Obispo Junior College 2 
45| San Mateo Junior College-____- 1 
46| Santa Ana Junior College______ 2 
47| Santa Maria Junior College___- 2 
48| Santa Monica Junior College. 2 
49| Santa Rosa Junior College- _--- 2 
50| Stockton Junior College 


For footnotes see pages 104 and 105, 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARY STATISTICS 


Finances 
Receipts, operating Expenditures, operating 
Income Books, | Other, p 

Institu- | from periodi- | exclud- 

Total | tional | endow-|Library| Other | 4 | Library |Student| cals, ig. 

alloca- | ments | fees | income? staff | wages | binding | building a 

tion ? and and re- | mainte- g 

gifts binding | nance 4 

j 

$2,744| $2,365)... $379} $2, 744 $1,520] 3 $5,000] 1 
2, 954 2, 954 2, 810: 1, 221 583 672 3 
1, 286 600 $393 $284 9 2, 703 1, 000 265 1, 405 | ee 4 
6 


771 


89 

5,246 1,000 7 
3,545). 8, 500 45| 4,397; 3,000] (20 1, 268 129! 33; 8 
5,403| 533) 4,820/ 2,370 1, 884 

165 164 1 160 100; (2°) 
3,620 1, 738 136] 1, 500 247, 550 ll 
3,690, 3, 190} 3,500} 2,100) (2°) 12 
11,686} 115686} 6,000 485] 4,790 22 
1,880; 1, 360| 14 

100 200)... 100 15 
3,600} 3, 3,574] 1, 532] 42 16 
13,326} 13,326] 5,691] (20) 2,950| 4,685] .......| 7 

9,149} 239/ 4, 032 21 
8,703} 8,315] 4,938 862} 2, 255 260 23 
2,250| 2; 2,250] 150|_.......} 24 
1,200! 054 410 14 23) 26 
2; 573 1, 480 93} 248 520 456| 90 27 
15, 330| 15, 15,330] 8, 486|........| 6,514 28 
27,932} 963| % 27,932) 15, 384 372| 11) 976 200 350) 29 

562 a See 12 452 225 140 80 7 5! 30 
4,556] 56] 4,412) 150 40} 2,122 100! 38,500 31 
6,985] 3, 3, 6,985] 3, 2,800 985|........| 32 
10,649| 9,609] 6,380] (29) 2; 692 537 624 33 
2,315, 1, 505 865 40 50| 34 
23,006] 23, 23,006] 8,286) 1, 35 
3,415] 2, 406) 10} 242 154 497) 36 
4,006] 75| 3,873} 37 
7,692) 192} 6,892 106 88 
13, 750| 13, 13,750] 8, 400 600} 4,000 
3,713, 3, 3,600| 700 450| 1, 416 34 350) 40 
3,113) 45| 3, 068 905 581| ‘1,214 368|........| 41 
9,117| 8, 867} 8,723; 3, 428 564 394) 42 

450| 6, 6,450] 4,300] (@) |  1,650| 45 
6,639| 80/ 6,559} 2,822 46 
7,240| 6,630} 1,361 108 610) 47 
6,248] 6,248) 3, 2,366 165|........| 48 
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1938-40 


Table 12.—Statistics of the libraries of the 


Line No. 


61 
62 


8 


Book stock Circulation Students! 
Total 
Num- 
hours 
Name of institution Re- | Under-| grag 
umes |umesat; served | Pet grad- 
added | end of = books | Week uate | Uate 
during | year 
year 
JUNIOR COLLEGES— 
Continued 
CairorniA—Continued 
Taft Junior , 092 40 2% 
Ventura Junior College 1, 678 45 2 679). 
Visalia Junior College % 573 8, 548 5, 644 8,878) 45 2 521|___.-2. 
Williams Junior College_. ------ 1, 000 10, 000 500 4 49 5% 77|_----.- 
Yuba County Junior College__- 324 4, 806) 1° 92 18,216) 194,581) 4216 1 ee 
COLORADO 
Colorado Woman’s College__--- 400 6, 140 4, 650 a 62 3 358}___.-.. 
Fort Lewis 1, 740 7, 167 2, 946 468) 52144 1% 
Mesa County Junior College--- 380 6, 472 3, 860 2,317) 45 1 533). ...... 
Pueblo Junior 400 2,098) 11,719 5, 696} 6956 1 
Trinidad State Junior College..| 1, 096 5, 49 1% 540} 
CONNECTICUT 
Marot Junior 30 91 1 35}......- 
Saint Thomas 200 5, 980 2, 100 29 1 
DistRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Visitation Junior 
402 9, 372 1, 494]. 46 5 
Holton Aris School and Jun- 
ior College. 135 3, 796 2, 475}. 32% 1 
FLORIDA 
Bethune—Cookman College_- 1, 933 9,289} 17,212 8,913} 53 3% 
Florida Normal and Industrial . 
57 9, 143 9, 150 1, 454% 1 165}... 
Palm Beach Junior College-__-- 1, 694 4, 263 2,171 7,452) 41% 1 117].__---- 
St. Petersburg Junior College_-} 1,175 8, 559 3, 265 7,560) 49 1 
GEORGIA 
Andrew College. 103 3, 756 1, 156 79% 1 
Armstrong Junior College- ----- 668 3, 676 2,920) 18,844) 60 1 | 
Fort Valley Normal and Indus- 
trial School. .... .........-...- 1,515 7, 864 3, 67 1% 
Georgia Southwestern College_- 398 9, 097 10,190} 30, 70 1% 375)_..---- 
Middle Georgia College _.------ 435 6, 963 4,076| 58,465) 73 2 432)__._..- 
Norman Junior College. 62 3, 694 4,015 1,018} 39 2 
North Georgia College____- 699 9, 428 5, 44,893; 70 ...... 
South Georgia College____- 97 5,781! 46,142) 45,533) 63 2 
West Georgia College 502 6, 000 , 553} 13,350) 72% 1 
Young L. G. Harris College... 406} 10,309) 12, 436 008; 66 1 343). 
IDAHO 
Boise Junior 1, 153 4, 346)... 53 1 406). ...-.. 
ILLINOIS 
Blackburn 748} 13, 268 5,508} 21,568) 83 1 
Elgin Junior College----....--- 80 4, 412 1,970 69 16 
Ferry Hall_.._ 177 8, 047 1, 1 
Frances Shimer Junior College_ 465 10, 510 6, 464 1,808) 48 146 
Joliet Junior 991) 10, 582 4814 1 
La Salle—Peru—Oglesby Jun- 525] 11, 136) 92 12,448) 917,759) 4544 3 
ior College. 
Lincoln College. 48 1 
Lyons Township Junior College_ 792 6, 157 3, 946 3,918} 42% 3 
Mallinckrodt 105! 16, 48 3, 000! 54 1 


For footnotes see pages 104 and 105. 
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Finances 
Receipts, operating Expenditures, operating 
Income Books, | Other, 
Institu- | from periodi- | exclud- 
Total | tional jendow-|Library) Other | | Library |Student| cals, ing | 
alloca- | ments | fees | income 3 staff | wages | binding | building 4 
tion 2 and and re- | mainte- s 
gifts binding | nance | 
$3, 269 ee 51 
6, 136 $72; 52 
53 
158 20 20, 54 
750 55 
570 
57 
677 15 23) 58 
1, 657 60 
889 800 51 (20) 639 50 150 63 
2, 424 2, 395 25 4 2, 422 1, 560) 270 525 See 65 
1, 700 |, 1, 700} 700 300 600 66 
2, 424 1,950 376). ------- 98 2, 357 1,350) (20) 847 68 
2, 570) 2, 550) 750| 200 20) 69 
2, 926) 126 2, 828 990 38 98) 70 
3, 178 3, 178 1, 132 126 1, 596 71 
2, 802 2, 731 | ee 59 2, 802 1, 752 450 | ore 72 
3, 510 3, 440). .-....-]-------- 70 3, 257 1, 470 480) 1, 215 92| 46,000) 73 
866 866 74 
3, 243 3, 135) 3, 018 1, 546). .----_- 1, 288 184 142) 75 
3, 468 3 1, 896 1, 000 450) 410 36} 36,572) 76 
3, 237 3 3, 237 1, 500 212 1, 400 | | eS 77 
2, 060 1,947 ne 5 52 113} 78 
87 2, 750 1,500) (2°) 1, 155 
1,715 1, 694 1,144 21 479 50 21; 80 
4, 429) a ones 103 4, 228 1, 570) 756 1, 867) 35 200) 81 
1, 005 450 544). ll 605} 285} 318) 82 
1, 480 1 1, 405 1, 000)... 375 83 
3, 391 2, 800 480). ...-.-- lll 2, 597 1, 288 203) 1, 008 98 205 
3, 020 2, 889 , 050} 7 | 85 
5, 306 60 5, 273} 4, 800) 397 86 
1,042 830 1, 041 372 87 
% 10, 589 689) 10, 356 4017, 
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Table 12.—Statistics of the libraries of the 


Book stock Circulation Students ! 
Total | 
Num- 
hours 
: ber of | Number Tota 
Name of institution vol- | ofvol- | frome | | staff [Under-| qiag. 
umes jumes at} “ise served grad uate 
z added | end of books | °, | uate 
during | year 
year 
JUNIOR COLLEGES— 
Continued 
ILLINois—Continued 
90 | Morgan Park Junior College-_-__ 341 3, 876 2,350} 10,474) 1 Mii....... 
91 | North Park College__--_------- 969} 19,582) 15,022) 13, 560) 77 4 726|___---- 
92 | Thornton Junior College------- 265 6, 671 2, 565 1, 837| 41% 1 178|__.-..- 
INDIANA 
93 | Concordia 413] 15, 674 5, 296 582] 4216 4 66} 
94 | Gary Junior 120 5, 883 3,940] 6616 4 
95 | Vincennes University 400 7, 749 1 ....-.- 
Iowa 
96 | Boone Junior 175) 
97 | Britt Junior 25 
98 | Burlington Junior 602 % 
99 | Chariton Junior 70 
100 | Creston Junior College 280 1 
101 | Eagle Grove Junior College. - -- 738 
102 | Elkader Public Junior College- 100 | 
103 | Ellsworth Junior 330 
104 | Emmetsburg Junior College___- 300 1% 
105 | Fort Dodge Junior College_-_-- 343 10 205) 
106 | Graceland 513 1 
107 | Grand View College_______- 143 
108 | Marshalltown Junior College 338 40 1 129} ....... 
109 | Mason City Junior College. .__- 108 , 34,020) 45 2 
110 | Muscatine Junior 72 45 5 
111 | Osceola Junior College 194 1,774 3, 025 3,750} 45 2 29)... 
112 | Sheldon Junior College_-_-___- 99 5, 822 371 16 50) 441%4 1 a 
113 | Waldorf 434 4, 592 1, 260 4, 946) 8144 1 
114 | Waukon Junior College 122 6, 691 1, 450: 2, 40 1 79)... 
115 | Webster City Junior College--- 250 2, 500) ......... 2, 
Kansas 
116 | Arkansas City Junior College 53 42% 1 
117 | Central College______._.._-___- 353 7, 324 10, 368} 18,841 62% 1 89)_...._. 
118 | Chanute Junior 573 45 1 
119 | Coffeyville Junior College_____- 220 3, 902) ......... 25,000; 60 1 
120 | College of Paola_____-._-------- 1,015 7, 000 , 400 70| 70 2 
121 | Dodge City Junior College____- 467 3, 836) 17 16,206} (17) 4914 1 
122 | El Dorado Junior College- 291 4,049) 17,646].... 50 1 379} 
123 | Fort Scott Junior College 300 6, 979 5,400} 18,000 1 
124 | Friends Bible 39 1, 399 4 4216 
125 | Garden City Junior 2, 000 3556 
126 | Hesston College____- 273 | 5034 1% 
127 | Highland Junior College___ 298 2, 970 48400) 482,000) 40 1 
128 | Hutchinson Junior College____- 577 3, 304 1,007; 12,957) 54% 1 §18]_...... 
129 | Independence Junior College... 202 762) 12, 234).......-- 45 1 344) 
130 | Iola Junior College. -____- 255 4, 240 2, 500 100) 47% 1 oe 
131 | Kansas City Junior College_ 1, 430 3, 201 10,150, 11, 393) 424% 1 633} _...... 
132 | Miltonvale Wesleyan College. _ 75 1, 770} , 500) 700| 3834 3 30}..-.--. 
133 | Parson Junior College__- 468 13, 793 40 1 
134 | Sacred Heart Junior College____ 424 14, 750) £.67|.-.--.... 79% 1 | 
135 | St. John’s Lutheran College_-__- 462, 10,962 13,640; 165,900) 87 1 a 
136 | St. Joseph’s College and Mili- 155 5544 1 
tary Academy. 
137 | Tabor 71 6, 200} 46%, 
138 | Western 90 2, 616 1,329) 629) 43 1 
KENTUCKY 
139 | Ashland Junior College---_-.-.- 278 4,719 1, 884 | 12,529; 41 1 ae 
140 | Bethel Woman’s College- -_----- 261, 6, 024 404) 8, 236, 61% 1 
141  Campbellsville Junior College._| 6,092: 6,092 4,450! 4,700! 4034 1 


For footnotes see pages 104 and 105. 
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Finances 


Receipts, operating Expenditures, operating 


| 
Income|~ | Books, | Other, 
Instita- from Petiodi- exclud- Capital 
ional | endow-| Library er uibrary Student Ss, ng 
Total alloca- ments | fees income? Total staff wages | binding | building 
tion? and = and re- | mainte- 
gifts | binding | nance 


Line No. 


$1,801] $1, $1, 801 $932} $100 $665 $104} $110} 90 
7,286] 7, $146] 7,105] 5, 140} (20) 1, 560 91 
683| 531 82 69} 92 


613 
6, 414 6, 414 
750 


7. 


2,017 798 825) 382 12}........| 140 
1,818 1, 035 15 185 583! 8, 100! 141 


| 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| ' | | 
| 
| | 
$373 33 979) 700| (20) 279}. 
4, 483) 1, 686 95 94 
281 8| 1, 026) 264 95 
| | 
1,800)... 1,250] 3,050|. 400 250/ 98 
| 1; 3738 900 300 494 100 
10 566}. 63 493 102 
1, 1,833] 1, 125 108 464 103 
| 3, 900 15) 1,181 76| 4,181, 1,350] 2, 233 560 38 80) 106 
270| (72) (20) 260 107 
| 2,472). 2,472} 1, 957 15]... -----| 108 
577 2 547 325 22 30| 111 
525 525 60). 450 112 
2,111} 2, 2111 900 343 831 
1,316] 1, 316 828} 114 
1,775} 1, 15} 1,775} 365 116 
213 Gf} ......... 152) 198 | 
1,250} 1, 50} 1, 085 121 
2,481} 2,085) 350 46} 2,500) 600 135 745 
2, 192 7 2, 185 | SOR... 
1,047 47 1, 139 (20) 1, 139 (20) 
824 834 500 308 
2,399) 37| 2,399] 100 130} 1, 128 
2,910; 2,880)... 2,910/ 1, 260 150} 1, 450 
3, 980| 3,000} 3,980) 480 131 
235 5 215} (80) 80 120 15 10} 132 
1,251} 1, 1,251 188 
1, 222) 360} .....--- 450 657 40 50} 135 
1,050 405 45)........] 136 
58 4 582 40 187 
1,29 1, 290 720 270 
500 500) 
2,026) 1, 699 19 
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Table 22.—Statistics of the libraries of the 
Book stock Circulation Students! 
Total 
Num- 
hours 
ber of | Number Total 
Name of institution vol- | of vol- | Re- = staff Under. Grad- 
umes | umes at Serve grad- 
$ added | endof | US¢ ks | Week uate | Wate 
during year 
s year 
= 
JUNIOR COLLEGES— 
Continued 
KeEentucky—Continued 
142 | Caney Junior 1,967] 29,192} 16, 195|________- 704%) 1 
143 | Cumberland College__--_...-.-- 492 6, 497 , 723 3,842) 45 1 
144 | Nazareth Junior 208) 12, 975) 88 1 
145 | Paducah Junior 1, 225 3, 626) 66 % 
146 | Pikesville Junior 692 8,293, 14,911) 5,972; 52 
147 | St. Catharine Junior College--- 584 8, 434  _ 41 B3 
148 | Sue Bennett 541 8,705; 544 1 
LOUISIANA 
149 | College and Academy of the 150 53 1 
Sacred Heart. 
150 | De La Salle Normal School - 600 4216) 
151 | Louisiana Negro Normal and 624 2,646' 10,435) 52,144) 50 2 
Industrial Institute. 
152 | Northeast Center of the Louisi- 484 5, 158 7, 244 8,569; 58 2 (8) J 
ana State University. 
MAINE 
153 | Ricker Junior 400 4814) (72) 69}. 
154 | Westbrook Junior College__...- 306 4, 314 1,085 161; 7734 1 332)... 
MARYLAND 
155 | Chevy Chase Junior College--- 116 3, 714 1, 324 2,420, 36 1 re 
156 St. Agnes Junior Col- 449 5,658} 6,853) 7,203, 47 2 
lege. | 
157 | National Park College--------- 561 6, 320 3, 300 122} 53% 1 288)... 
158 | Saint Charles 500) 37,000, 19 
159 | St. Mary’s Female Seminary-_-- 137 4546 1 
MASSACHUSETTS 
160 | Bradford Junior College__------ 590} 13, 466 7, 207 5728; 85 2 258)... 
161 | Cambridge School of Liberal 66 37 $3] 
Arts. 
162 | Garland 88 1, 44 21 
164 | Nichols Junior College 57 3, 022 68 
165 | Pine Manor Junior College. -- 297 5, 199 6, 290 2,612} 68% 1% 227)....... 
166 | Worcester Junior College. ._-.-- 259 2, 256) 3 86 1 283) _...-_- 
MICHIGAN 
167 | Bay City Junior College 310 11, 272 9,744) 17,956) 4334 3 394) 
168 | Flint Junior 50% 1 535)... 
169 | Gogebie Junior College. ______- 428 6, 8, 987 11,114, 46% 2 187|_.....- 
170 | Highland Park Junior College_- 471 6, 361 864) 0 45 1 382}_..___- 
171 | Jackson Junior College. 441 4, 481 2,075 2,320; 45 1 323} 
172 | Muskegon Junior 3,285) 103,703) 72 20 
173 | Port Huron Junior College. ---- 268 4, 523 4, 422 9, 554) 42% 1 209). .....- 
MINNESOTA 
174 | Concordia College 1,033} 16, 199 3534 1 
175 Junior Col- 663 1,911 5, 284)... 40 
lege. 
176 | Duluth Junior College. 520 7,012 8, 840). 45 1 
177 | Ely Junior 161 88: 9, 853 1,007) 45 2 ....... 
178 | Itasca Junior College_--__- 488 7,079} 40 2 219) 
179 | Rochester Junior College_- 410 3, 631 2, 352 10, 225 49 14 227) ....... 
180 | Virginia Junior College________- 1,195) 13, 284 9, 268) 13,068) 51% 3 [ | 
181 | Worthington Junior College. ._- 252 068) 545) 50 53] a 


For footnotes see pages 104 and 105. 
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institutions of higher education, 1939-40—Continued 


Finances 
Receipts, operating Expenditures, operating 
Books, | Other, 
Oth Library |Student outlay 
1 ion: endow- rary er rary |Studen ing 
Total | alioca- | ments | fees | income ® Total ‘ | “stat” | wages | binding | building * 
tion? and and re- | mainte- & 
gifts binding | nance a] 


$1, 722| $1,386 $1, 712 

4 400 367 

500 500 

2,074 1,774 2,074 

378 378 

1,933} 1, 1,880 
4,400} 3,390 4,400; 1,980 351 151 
57,038| 56, 783 4,483) 3, 150|.....--- 1,056 277| 52, 546) 152 
1,519] 1, 1,579 748| 791 154 


560835°—44——7 


| 

142 

3,275) 2, 500 50| $400 325| 3,175) 400 675 757 343 100} 156 
4, 869 721 240|......--| 3,908| 2, 1, 618 88| 2,000] 157 
600 600}... ..-..-|-------- 575 25|.....---| 158 
1,483, 1, 1,483, 1, 180)-------- 
6,056} 5, 400 600) ..------ 56| 5,709} 4, 1, 456 253| 7, 288) 160 
510 510 300} - ------- 198 
814 799 814 400) . ..----- 402 108 

2, 437| 163 

3; 402) 1, 685)-------- 501 236|.....-.-| 165 
4,142| 2,426] 1, 72| 3,871) 266] 168 
1,357, ‘1, 1, 350 958 125|...-----| 169 
3,896] 3, 850|..------|-------- 46| 3,899] 050)-------- 
2,191) 2,000)... .-.--|-------- 191} 2,163, 600}-------- 
53,269 1,587| 46,403|....-..-| 5,279) 46,190) 32, 543) ---..--- 12,091} 1, 556 557| 172 : 
1,761] 33; 1,746] 130) -------- 598 
2,012} 1,823 962 808|....----| 1,124 28 

1,553) 1, 3| 1,527| 000)-------- 524 
3,624, 3, 590 ..------|-------- 34, 3,624) 2, 320)--------| 1, O41 263|....----| 
1,920] 1, 1,920 720|....----] 1,185 
8, 7962) 5, 1, 823 339 180 
1, 709 1, 1, 709 1,170! 489 50|....----| 181 
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Table 12.—Statistics of the libraries of the 


Book stock Circulation Students! 
Total 
Num- hours 
Name of institution =< Re. | Pen | Total | tn 
Home per | staff | Grad- 
‘ Mes | umes at use served week grad uate 
5 added | end of books uate 
during | year 
year 
=) 
JUNIOR 
Continued 
MISssIssIPPI 
182 | All Saints’ Junior College. -.-..-|__.....-]__..-.-_.|---------]_.------- 32% 1 
183 | Clarke Memorial College---__. 170 3,341) 17 5,3: (17) 2% 95}... 
184 | East Central Junior College-_- 470 3, 905 3, 303). 24,913) 50% 1 418)... 
185 | East Mississippi Junior College- 272) 3, 266) 3, 195) 936 1 196)_______ 
186 | Gulf 202 4, 878 3, 447 2,210) 61% 2 163] 
187 tone-Jackson Junior 674 6, 085 8,3. 2, 361| 5044 1 325) 
0. 
189 | Hinds Junior College----- 250 5, 550 8, 2,000) 514% 1 355)... 
190 | Holmes Junior College 215 4, 645 4, 472 4, 276] 44 1 267)... __- 
191 | Jones County Junior College..-| 5,952) 12,444] 24, 471 3, 871) 50 2 645). 
192 Municipal Junior 454 5,971} 13, 22, 536) 50 1 
ollege 
193 | Pearl Rive Junior College ---- 194 4,191 5, 865) 3, 768 a. 
194 | Southern Christian Institute __- 387 3, 546 4,045 1, 3712 1 
195 — Mississippi Junior 1 
0! 
196 Sunflower Junidr College. 119} 5,013} 12,975] 83, 700) 59% 2 340)__ 
197 | Whitworth 182 7, 667 2,072} = (17) 60% 1 
198 | Wood Junior College 274 5, 198 2, 969 9 5814 1 >, | 
MIssovuRI 
199 | Central Wesleyan College_.---- 661) 17, 059 1, 855 4,202) 40 B81 58}... 
200 | Christian College -____.....-.---- 500 9, 658 333 234 1 286)... _..- 
201 | Conception Junior College -___-- 1, 994 8, 004 1 | 
202 | Cottey 502 7, 462 2 
203 | Flat River College 322 8, 530 1 192]. 
204 | Hannibal—La Grange 245 6, 867 83] 150}... 
205 | Iberia Junior College 300} 10,000 81 
206 | Jefferson City Junior College__. 296 5, 889 1 142)______. 
207 | Kansas City Junior 20, 554 1 1, 301)_______ 
208 | Kemper Military School. 478 6, 973 2 
210 | Moberly Junior College. 430 5, 935 1 | 
211 | Monett Junior College --- - - “ 837 6, 965 2% 119}_-.... 
212 | St. Joseph Junior College__.___- 569 5, 875 1 443). 
213 | St. Paul’s 416} 10, 967 (7) 
214 | St. Theresa Junior College...__ 483 8, 750 1 128}______. 
215 | Southwest Baptist College___-- 176 7, 497 1 | 
216 | Stephens 3, 296] 28, 863 1244) 1, 558}_______ 
217 | Trenton Junior College 434 5, 378 1 90]... 
218 | Wentworth Military Academy- 1,714 6, 039 3, 207 30 1 158). -..._. 
219 | William Woods College. 599} 11, 053 7,815) 15,659) 79% 2 
MONTANA 
220 | Northern Montana College-___- 930} 12,256) 15,060} 25,901) 78 1 ne 
NEBRASKA 
221 | Luther College 224 57 1 
222 | McCook Junior College _--___- 300 45 % 
223 | Scottsbluff Junior College 40 
NeW HAMPSHIRE 
Colby Junior College for 1, 567} 10,516] 52,220) 68% 3% 
omen. 
Stoneleigh 311 4,041 1,310 4,587} 75% 1 
NEw JERSEY 
226 | Bergen Junior College_........- 630 4, 703 > 4814 1 
227 | Centenary Collegiate Institute. 672 7, 303 4, 277 408; 168 % 
228 ' Union Junior College.__.._....- 181 3, 157 2, 440 1,355' 25 10 
For footnotes see pages 104 and 105. 
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Finances 
Receipts, operating Expenditures, operating 
; Income Books, | Other, 
Institu- | from periodi- | exclud- | Capital 


outlay 


tional |endow-|Library| Other Library |Student \ ing 
Total | siioca- | ments | fees’ | income Tot! * | | wages | binding | building 
tion ? and and re- | mainte- 

gifts binding | nance 


Line N 


82 
@ 


| 
2,498; 1,498] 2,498] 1,166} 000 184 
1,807; 1,807} 1,000] —-207 576 24) $140) 185 
1,765} 1, 60} 1,762} 1,080} (2) 625 187 
2,300] 2, 25) 2,300 965 
1,756} 1, 13} 1,629] 529 20| 127] 190 
2280 2.452) 1,493] 614 270 191 
2,747| 2,  2,747| 1,320] 1,370 57|........| 192 
1, 571 1,487 900]... 580  - 
960 9 953 675 215 194 
2,463} 1,800)........| 650 13} 2,108] ‘1, 503 30/ 196 
1,388] 1, (| 1, 380 418] 352 60| 198 
480 13 267 113 199 
2,592 2,502} 1,204] 773 200 
4,021} 3, 87] 3,826} 2,417} 320} 25| 202 
620 20 620) 600 | 208 
1, 316|........| 1,279 1, 609 703 206 
5, 8657] 1, 207 
2, 2, 2578 760)" 1, 208) 208 
2 2 2, 225 800/375} 1,000 211 
10 95 199 213 
1, 1,478 336] 1, 862 86 214 
2 2094} 1,020) 468 454 215 
35, 35,005) 22,898] 2,400; 8,305 _| 216 
1, 25} 1,619 945| (2%) 624 50|_.......| 217 
3, 50| 3,219| 1, 1,305] + 164 219 
4,930} 4,500} 130] 4,775} 2, 2,125 1 60} 220 
1,515 90s} 870 450 20| 221 
320 294 222 
10,305] 10, 229 9,446] 5,116] 400] 2,691| 239 224 
830 51 830 424 225 
2,858] 8} 3,072} 1,350} 1,669} 226 
2:269) 1,870] 2269] 1,550) 492} 8 297 


Line No. 


1 


BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1938—40 
Table 12.—Statistics of the libraries of the 
Book stock Circulation Students ! 
Name of institution ber of | Number open Total 
vol- | of vol- | frome | _Re- | staff |Under-| Grag. 
umes | umes at| | served grad- | ‘wate 
added | end of books uate 
during} year 
year 
JUNIOR COLLEGES— 
Continued 
NEw MExico 
Eastern New Mexico Junior 1,392} 9,614) 15,441) 49,517) 67 2 656} ___---- 
College. 
NEw YORK 
Bennett Junior 918 8, 302 91% 2 103}... 
Concordia Collegiate Institute_- 13,940 108% 2% 
Finch Junior 909 6, 809 3 
Junior College of the Packer 374) 12,273] 5044 
Collegiate Institute. 
NortH CAROLINA 
Barber—Scotia Junior College-- 263 21,696) 75 1 
Boiling Springs Junior College_ 212 4, 163 1, 699 812} 59% 1 89}... 
Brevard 578) 7, 348 6, 822 6,443) 58 1 
Campbell College 613, 6, 394 6,927} 41,659) 6216 26 $05) _....... 
s— McRae College_- 1,118} 10, 157 3,455) 13, 57 1% 274)... 
Mars Hill College 718] 14,689} 42,457) 15,573) 67% 24 
Montreat College 150} 10, 68 
a Junior College for 430 , 522) 7339 1 253} ...-.-- 
omen. 
Pfeiffer Junior College ---.-.---- 325 5, 100 2, 956 4,115) 5834 
Pineland Junior College_------- 1, 925 7, 220) 43 1 
Junior College 410 63 1% 
‘or Men. 
St. Genevieve-of-the-pines 250) 8, 270) 1, 450 39 1 | See 
Junior College. 
Saint Mary’s School and 933 8, 337 4, 397 1,799] 2 
Junior College. 
Wingate College 1, 535) 5, 962) 365 45) 49 6 136] ....... 
NortH DAKOTA 
North Dakota State School of 163 9, 064 | 50 1 ee 
Science. 
OHIO 
Urbana Junior 410} 14, 45 % 
OKLAHOMA 
Bacone Junior College 1,181} 10,033) 18,568) 15,012) 54% 1 
Bristow Junior 675 48% 1 
State Agricultural 580} 10,129 7, 208 3,261; 45 1 
‘ollege. 
Capitol Hill Junior College 
State Agricultural 8 2, 986 550 135| 35 
ollege. 
Eastern Oklahoma Agricultural 196 4,712 6, 565) 2,775| 44 1 a 
and Mechanical College. 
Monte Cassino Junior College_- 168 3, 985 2, 157 2,936) 54 2 99} ....... 
Muskogee Junior 90 (72) 
Oklahoma Junior 646 5,636} 16,249) 12,275) 50% 1 
ollege. 
Oklahoma Military Academy... 120 3, 569 4, 680 1,240} 49 2 a 
Okmulgee Junior College 104 1,179 4,477 16237; 40 
Sapulpa Junior College_-__. 66 556 5, 058 16922) 40 2% 
University Preparatory School 189 7, 295 574% 1% 
and Junior College. | 
Woodward Junior College 75 2, 624: 35 
For footnotes see pages 104 and 105. 
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230 
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234 

234 
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24 
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244 

244 

24 
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Finances 


Receipts. operating Expenditures, operating 
Income Books, | Other, 
Institu-| from periodi- | exelud- |Canital) 
Total | tional jendow-/Library| Other | | Library |Student| cals, ing | 
alloca- | ments | fees | income? staff wages | binding | building; aa 
tion * and and re- | mainte- & 
gifts binding | nance 
$9,315) $9, 300 $15}... $7, 988} > $4,000} $1,266) $2,257 $465) $253} 229 


4,719 


83 


5, 
3, 145 


2, 715, 2, 407 
1, 101 1, 101 
1, 022 1, 012 
2, 122 2, 122 
2, 305 2, 106 
1, 364 1, 337 
4, 880 4, 603 
2, 000 1, 198 
249 "8,236 
1,047 1,175} 620 
2, 009 1,953; 1,300] 135 480 38 20| 245 
402 402 105| 225 246 
1, 455 526 270} 9) ee 100, 000} 247 
21, 122 4,735, 2,753] «1, 472 275| 15, 996| 248 
1,955 1,955] 1,000} 800 125 249 


| 
4,285] 434 4,401} 2, 200 2, 184 17} 230 
645] «150 $8 745 75 642 28 58| 231 
5, 5,205} 3, 600 1,410 232 
3, 021 95 29] 3,118| 506 524 233 
1, 596)... 1,597} 1,300)... 270 250 
1,141 g70|_.......| 1,039 470| «119 445 251 
650 657} (20) 382 252 
3,830| 9350/3, 830 950} 925 46|__......| 253 
2,675 80| 2,675) «1, 806 254 
681 486 4 681 450 96 55 257 
1,463} 1, 9} 1,456] 1, 208)... 258 
2,430} 1, 930] 2, 430/11, 915 262 
510 15 525} 475 50|.......-| 263 
1,600| 1, 1,690} 1, 165 266 
1,310] 1, 1,310] 1,150] @) 
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Table 12.—Statistics of the libraries of the 


Line No. 


Circulation 


Name of institution 


served . 


Re- 
books 


Total 
hours 


open 
per 
week 


Students ! 


Under-| Graq- 


ea | 


JUNIOR COLLEGES— 
Continued 
OREGON 


Multnomah 
St. Helen’s Hall Junior College. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Alliance 

Hershey Junior College 

Ogontz Junior 

Scranton—Keystone Junior 
College. 

Williamsport Dickinson Semi- 
nary and Junior College. 

Wyomissing Polytechnic In- 
stitute.” 


SoutH CAROLINA 


Anderson 
Coulter Memorial Academy-.--- 
Textile Industrial Institute. 
Wesleyan Methodist College... 


SouTtH DAKOTA 


Freeman Junior 
Wessington Springs College--.- 


TENNESSEE 


David Lipscomb 
Freed-Hardeman College.__- 
Hiwassee 
Morristown Normal and In- 
dustrial College. 
Southern Junior 
Tennessee Wesleyan College-- - 
Trevecca College... ......--.--- 
University of Tennessee Junior 


ollege. 
Ward-Belmont 


TEXAS 


Amarillo College. 
Brownsville Junior 
Clarendon Junior College. 
Clifton Junior 
College of Marshall- 
Corpus Christi Junior College... 
Decatur Baptist 
Edinburg Junior 
Gainesville Junior 
Hardin Junior College.-_.......- 
Hillsboro Junior 
Hockaday Junior 
Jacksonville 


John Tarleton Agricultural 
College. 


Kilgore 
Lee Junior 
Lon Morris College. ...-------- 


S28 


om 
28 


a 
a 


Mary Allen Junior College----- 
For footnotes see pages 104 and 105. 


Num- 
— 
vol- | of vol- 
umes | umes at 
added | end of 
during| year 
year 
| 
270 151] 5,448 3,725] 3,328] 35 203]... 
| 
271 619  6,478| 1,937] 1,176] 52% 
272 | 76 623 782|.........| 68 83|______- 
274 664 9,339] 47% 
275 628} 9,559) 4,526] 5,027) 563% 
27 8,629} 72%] 1 
278 5, 703 35 275| 48 1 63)_..-..- 
280 96| 3, 3734] 1 
282 100| 7,500 45 % 
283 593; 7,110| 284] 25,008] 64 2 
284 300] 6, 550 452|.........| 42 
285 5,044| 4,871! +50 1 
286 68| 7,001 420,550] 48200) 4214] 
287 436} 7,804|.........] 2,717] 67 
288 428] 10,466, 9,048) 12,164 5945] 2 270)... -- 
290 681} 10,685, 11,750 3 | (a) | (a) 
op: | 35,135] 17 43,653]... | 
292 679 4,374| 21,600] 50 
294 368 177|_-.---- 
295 98 10,500} 8,200] 3614 
296 57 481,920] 483,060| 50 75|_------ 
297 182 48 
298 977 20,318} 17,632| 55 
299 31 3734 
300 506 10,579] 16,245] 50 266. 
301 142 4214 
303 471 5,151| 12,194) 45 
304 324 61,383] 54 
305 524 1, 674 917| 49 59|_----_- 
306 1,972 20,886 51,622} 72 
307 869 55,375| 57,240| 4714 
308 409 7,456] 13,109] 4214 
309 1,021 6246 329). 
310 212 315|_----.- 
31 201 5334 
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Finances 
Receipts, operating Expenditures, operating 

Income Books, | Other, 
Institu-| from periodi-| exclud- 
Total | tional | endow-|Library| Other | | Library cals,| 
alloca- | ments fees | income ® staff wages | binding | building = 
tion? and and re- | mainte- gs 
gifts binding | nance wl 


611 


2, 250)........ 
1, 200 180 
1, 170 858 
413 405 
158 


| | 
| $8, 228) $2, 040 $21| $1, 127 $40| $2,776) $1, $1, 246 $290) .....-.- 
4,000| 4, 4,161] 1,600] $216] 204 141|____....] 271 
1,950] 1, 200} 1,950) 272 
3,761] 2,761! 1, 3,761] 1,900} 1, 381 274 
3,351] 2,550] 564 36| 3,311] 2,550] (20) 627 134] 275 
= 611 159 227 
561 ii 548 62|....--.--| 100) 278 
392 263|........| 118 11 392 
991 50 991 591] 200 200) 282 
4,217| 4, 17} 3,710] 2,010] 893 683 283 
1, 190 1,050 40 1, 190 
1,279] 1, 12| 1,279 705| 204 274 285 
245 50 50) 140 5 460 300 90 55 15|...-.....| 286 
2,164] 2, 2, 164 730| 690 654 287 
3,423] 2,975; 330) 45, 3,364] 1,619] 656] 081 8|......--| 288 
600 200 800 200] 289 
5,849] 5,600, 224). 25| 5,796] 3,800] 307 296 25| 290 
3,089) 3, 1, 057 225|........-| 292 
2,153] 1, 510 8| 100] 293 
3,040] 2748) 252)... | 2 55 204 
1,077 550 75 452) ......... 1, 183 49 296 
1, 573 eee 500 15 1, 480 35)........| 205 
1,007 99 72 725|_..-.-.- 209 297 
1,058] 1, 1,058 450/475 91 299 

1, 373 1, 373 990 269 56 301 
3, 148 3, 033 80 3, 157 1,042 82 26) 302 
2, 176 4 14 12 2, 076 1, 148 200 682, 46 100} 303 
665 465 150 | | 637 28)_.......| 304 
522 260 ll 521 320 
9, 937 9, 575 PevtsncBinaedsede 8, 521 5, 054 467 2, 889 111 836} 306 
4,500] 4, 4,500} 2, 2,015 307 
4, 891 79 4, 136 1, 850 309 
1, 097 | 150 5| ‘1,097 401 311 
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Table 12.—Statistics of the libraries of the 


. Book stock Circulation Students ! 
Total 
Num- 
hours 
ber of |Number Total 
Name of institution vol- | of vol- | tome | Re open | ‘staff |Under- Grad 
umes |umes at] | served | Per grad- | 
S added | end of books uate 
ped during | year 
& year 
4 
JUNIOR COLLEGES— 
Continu 
TExas—Continued 
312 — Texas Agricultural Col- 1,142} 17,405) 14,845 6,147; 80% 3 1, 455)_.-.._. 
ege. 
313 | Our Lady of Victory College__- 323; 9, 402 3, 439 50 1 100)..-.-.. 
314 | Paris Junior College___._______- 452 40 1 428)....... 
315 | Ranger Junior College_________- 125 3834 1 | | 
316 | St. Philip’s Junior College and} ______- 664% 
Vocational Institute. 
317 | San Angelo College___.___.-._.- 231 7 49 1 251)....-.. 
$18 | San Antonio Junior College- -__ 407 6, 655 1, 347 4,589) 44 1 327]....... 
319 | Schreiner 449 6, 324 3, 670) 5,275) 49 1 
320 | Southwestern Junior College. 530 7,995 9, 500 1,808) 53 
321 | Temple Junior College-_______- 220 7,664) 10,125 1, 650 5 1 137|....... 
322 | Texarkana College 156 5, 210 2, 765 10,682) 54 1 154)... 
323 | Texas Lutheran College__-___-_-- 1,232} 12,398 4,545) 10,851) 74 1 163}_..--.- 
324 | Texas Military 91 43 1 
325 | Tyler Junior 411 4746 1 231)....... 
326 | Victoria Junior 265 8,719} 10,949 2, 943 246 
327 | Wayland Baptist 270 5, 009) 3, 550 1,350} 31 1 287). 
328 | Weatherford 37 5, 601 45 1 
329 | Westminster College_.-...._..- 240 5, 679 7, 542 5,142) 40 1 | | ee 
UTAH 
330 | Branch Agricultural College... 1,405} 15,042) 17,061] 20,980) 49 1 
331 | Dixie Junior College 1, 054 9, 952) 425} 20,211 45 1 205) _.----- 
332 | Snow College----_- 207 45 1 244)... 
333 | Weber 1,345) 16,396) 11,500} 63,000) 74 2% 
Westminster College 1,293) 13, 265 3, 732 4,136) 4414 1 134]_-..._- 
VERMONT 
835 | Green Mountain Junior College. 700 8, 730) 7, 823 1,610) 61 2 284)... .__. 
VIRGINIA 
336 | Arlington Hall School for Girls_ 365 3,725] 17 4, 540]__.._____ 63% 1 136]_______ 
337 | Averett College. 194 5, 778 764 5255) 54 1 189}. 
338 | Blackstone College for Girls____ 260 12 1 
339 | Eastern Mennonite School 187 91 
340 | Fairfax Hall Junior College____- 160 2, 518 1, 500 7034 1 ne 
341 | Shenandoah College 5, 211 3, 345 3,750} 4546 1 146)___.__. 
342 | Stratford College_ 236 5,658} 
343 | Sullins College 400} 7,500) 2 
344 | Virginia Intermont College____. 763 9,460] 57 1 354)... 
WASHINGTON 
345 | Grays Harbor Junior College___ 468 35 % 212)___.... 
346 | Lower Columbia Junior College 106 42 1 178}____-.- 
347 | Mount Vernon Junior College__ 305 4216 2 132}__.___. 
348 | Pacific Lutheran College_______ 1,813 244) = 
349 | Spokane Junior College. _______ 401 37146 1 145} 
350 akima Valley Junior College. 491 4514 145} 
WEst VIRGINIA 
351 | Potomac State 87 7, 306) 700) 400; 4634 3 328}. 
of the 
United States 
CANAL ZONE 
352 | Canal Zone Junior College- 722| 450} 42 1 
For footnotes see pages 104 and 105. 
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Finances 
Receipts, operating Expenditures, operating 
Income Books, | Other, 
Institu- | from periodi- | exclud- 
Total | tional | endow-|Library| Other | syo¢qy4 | Library |Student] cals, ing v 
alloca- | ments | fees | income? staff | wages | binding | building 
tion ? and and re- | mainte- 
gifts binding | nance 


6, 434 


900 200 300 
900 
600} 48 250]... 
5,370} 3, 620 450 
2,705} 1, 500 500 
2,114) 450 
2, 255 2,255] 1,900} (29) 
6, 434 6,334; 3, 834 


1,616 


2, 300 


100 


Line No. 


352 


| 
$10, 485] $10, $10,063] $5,485] (7) | $3,677/ $901] $422| 312 
1, 538 900| $125) $500 $13} 1, 525 900|......-- 550 75|.....--.| 313 
1,427 800 30} 1,302 350 125/315 
2,628, 2, 251) 377| 2,508] 754 54] 317 
2, 343 924) 1, 402 2,323] 1, 1, 042 81 20| 318 
3,134] 8, 3,134) 1,215] $1, 200 667 52|........| 319 
3,386} 3, 3,273} 1,780] 945 
3,965) 3, 102} 3,662) 1,340/ 492] 1,553 277| 293) 323 
1,650] 1, 10} 1,501} 1,140} (2) 292 324 
1,742| 1, 35 50} 1,742) 1, 125)... 557 60| 326 
2,694, 1, 454 661,137 37} 2,612 1, 548 144 327 
1, 509 824|........| 660 25| 1, 509 675 328 
94} 1,240) 1,334] 240] (*) 573 329 
3,584) 3, 584)... 2,876] 1,400} 008 117} 330 
4,883} 3,419] 1,295} 393] 1, 517 214| 1, 259) 331 
3,540] 3, 540). 461] 849 51| 553) 332 
9,506) 9,434) 72} 8,809) 3,700} 1,934) 950 225} 650) 333 
1,640} 1,000) 40; 1,640} 1, 
5,987} 2,354] 639-2, 850 144-5, 2,580) 918] 466] 315) 335 
28 580/ 1,350) 500 700 30|.........| 336 
551 16 548} (9) (20) 507 341 
1,002 958 19} 1,092 $08)........ 565 19 33| 342 
5,035) 1, 770|........| 3, 200 65} 4,785, 3,200 1,075 10|........| 343 
4,455] 3, 4,455] 2,000} 1, 680 344 
1, 100 325 75} 
900 
600 | 48230) 347 
5, 370 1, 280 20| 72, $22| 348 
2, 752 680 25|.........| 349 
2, 410 617 47 48| 350 
2, 255 350 5]...-----| 351 


104 


1 Enrollment as of third week, fall term. 
2 In addition, includes amount paid by institution usually for salaries, for which source of income was not 
rted. Also includes State and city grants made for library purposes in the institution. 
sp Unexpencded balances from previous year included here, but not separately footnoted unless amount is 
abov 000. 
4 Does not include $668,080 paid out of ne receipts, of which amount $28,038 was for miscellaneous 
p , $297,556 was for building operation and maintenance, and $342,486 was for capital outlay, mainly 
uipment. 
“7 irculation of reserved books used in building not recorded. As noted by a number of librarians, out- 
an circulation is not an adequate measure of use. At the College of William and Mary, for example, t 
total use is calculated as 238,769, whereas the outside circulation is 28, 
¢ One professional and one clerical assistant, who serve in Community Library, not included. 
7 Includes one library consultant. 
® Faculty members supervise library on part-time basis assisted by students. 
® For salaries only. 
10 Includes circulation to students only 
11 Five assistants employed in conbamaion with Scripps and Claremont Colleges, not included, 
12 Included with salaries of library staff. 
13 Central library only. 
14 In addition, received $600,000 for new building. 
16 Includes $22, 027 unexpended balance from previous year. 
16 Only use in building recorded. 
17 Circulation of overnight loans and reserved books included in home use figures. 
18 Contributed services. 
19 Open shelf reserve system. 
2° Not paid from library budget. 
1 Includes only College of Arts and Sciences and Graduate School, 
21 Circulation does not include summer session figures. 
% Plus part-time assistants 
Books an only. 
26 Excludes salaries 
% Contributed services evaluated. 
1” Excludes contributed services. 
28 Allowance made for all library needs; no regular budget allotted. 
% Includes only overnight and other use. 
3° Includes other expenditures 
31 Excludes maintenance of lay librarian and contributed services. 
31 Excludes departmental libraries. 
3 Includes only books, periodicals, binding, and rebinding. 
% Amount allotted for’ supervision. 
35 Includes all books used in the building. 
3% Included in report of the University o! ‘Louisville. 
37 Total for second semester, 


1939-40. 
3 Includes evaluation of amount paid out for rooms, board, and laundry of 12 students who assist in the 


72 Included - report of Louisiana State University. 
# Second session 
4 Includes $12, 892 unexpended balance from previous year. 
Partial count only. 
4 Circulation fi apply oye | to 218 students. 
« Excludes books, periodicals, and binding 
4 Statistics for period January bar une 30, 1940. Records previous to that time destroyed by fire. 
4 Includes 18,137 volumes returned to stock, which were previously lost or withdrawn. 
spends part time teaching; teachers assist in the library. 
4° Cost of binding and rebinding included under other expenditures. 
59 Includes $7,383 unexpended balance from previous year. 
51 Includes $9,019 unexpended balance from previous year. 
52 Includes only one of six college libraries. 
53 Part time. 
Includes lib fees. 
55 Includes overnight loans 
% Includes 52,468 in New York State College-of Forestry. 
57 Includes 23, 796 in Patients’ Library. 
5% Includes Rabbi Isaac Eichman Theological Seminary. 
5 Included in University of North Dakota. 
® Includes circulation in building 
6 Part of chief librarian’s cnlery 6 charged to teaching account. 
62 Includes reserves, but excludes 2-week loans. 
6 Operated by students on an hourly basis. 
* Includes $8,569 unexpended balance from previous year. 
65 Plus clerical — 
Plus board and room. 
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F 
Separate record of reserved book use not kept. 
Faculty member supervises student assistants. 
Students have access to library at all times. 
™ Figures for home use included in reserved book circulation. 
78 53 are of collegiate grade. 
7 For 6 months only. 
7 Included in repent ‘of Transylvania College. 
78 Office staff operates the library. 
7 Excludes pay of army officer who acts as librarian, and also the pay of six enlisted men. 
80 Expenditure for student service ee: ~¢ other expenditures. 
8 Ini _ overnight loans of reserved book: 
® Quarterly requisitions for January and ‘April 1940 will raise this amount by from $1,500 to $2,000. 


fa 
4 
67 Unexpended balance from previous year. 
6’ Excludes circulation of Law Library and Baptist Historical Society. 
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83 Carnegie grant for the purchase of 

Includes reserved books used in thet 
8 Excludes binding and rebinding. 

8 For summer library school. 

* Allocated from student fees. 

88 One clerk for summer session onl 

*9 Six assistants worked full-time , summer session; one during regular session, 
% Teacher serves as librarian. 

* NYA pays for part-time of librarian. 

% High school and junior college ther. 

% Junior college, a department of high school, has no separate library. 

“ High-school librarian serves. 

% Excludes cost of ordering and cataloging books. 

% Included in College of the Pacific. 

%” Cataloger and clerk work for school libraries of the system. 

88 Figures included in enrollment for Louisiana State University. 

%” For year ended June 30, 1941 

® Includes newspapers and periodi 

b Part of salary of chief librarian a4 from budget allocation for supervision. 

¢ Salaries of most of the staff not paid from library budget. 
4 Included in figures for the University of Tennessee. 

e Librarian paid in part from other funds 
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STATISTICS OF CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS 
1939-40 and 1941-42 


As PART of its periodic survey the U. S. Office of Education has 
collected separate data for city school systems since 1871. During 
the 70-year period, there have been both rapid growth of the total popu- 
lation and the transition from a dominantly rural to a dominantly 
urban population. Such trends, among others, have had a profound 
effect in determining the organization and functions of city school sys- 
tems in the United States today. This report is concerned primarily 
with the status of city school systems in 1939-40 and 1941-42 and more 
especially with the major changes which occurred during the 1930-40 
decade. The data presented have utility not only in terms of immediate 
questions concerning personnel and finance, but also in terms of provid- 
ing a point of departure for considerations in the field of post-war plan- 
ning for education in urban areas. 

All cities having a population of 2,500 or more are included in this 
report except 337 cities which constitute parts of school administrative 
units larger than the cities themselves. Most of these 337 cities are in 
Florida, Louisiana, Maryland, and West Virginia where the county or 
a similar unit for school administration prevails. As in previous reports 
the cities included in the present study are classified into four groups 
according to population. 

Group I includes 89 cities each with 100,000 population or more in 
1940, constituting separate school districts. (Three cities in this popu- 
lation group are not included, since each is a part of a county school 
district.) 

Group II includes 238 cities with 30,000—-99,999 population in 1940. 
‘The school systems of 7 of these cities are composed of two school 
districts each, 1 is composed of three school districts, and the other 2 
are combined into one school district. (Seventeen cities in this popu- 
a group are not included, since each is a part of a county school 

istrict.) 

Group III includes 694 cities with 10,000-29,999 population in 1940. 
Of these, 689 constitute single school districts while each of the other 5 
is composed of two districts. (Thirty-one cities in this population group 
are not included since each is a part of a county school district.) 

Group IV includes 2,091 cities with 2,500—-9,999 population in 1940. 
Each of these constitutes a single school district. (Two hundred and 
eighty-six cities in this population group are not included, since each is 
a part of a larger school administrative unit.) 

In all, 3,113 cities comprising 3,127 school districts are included in the 
data for 1939-40. In 1941-42, the same number of cities is included 
and the increase in the total number of systems is due to the inclusion 
for the first time of separate high-school districts serving approximately 
the same urban territory as separate elementary school districts and 
each having its own superintendent and board of education. One hun- 
dred and twenty-four of these separate districts were added in the later 
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year for the most part in California and Illinois and divided among 
the three smaller groups as follows: Group II, 8; Group III, 41; and 
Group IV, 75. 

In a few cases data for cities of 10,000 population or more were not 
reported for 1939-40. In those instances data for previous years have 
been used as noted in the detail tables. Also data for 171 of the cities 
of 2,500—-9,999 population, or 7 percent of the total for cities of that size, 
were not supplied by the respective school district officials. In order, 
therefore, to make the compilation complete for Group IV cities esti- 
mates for this 7 percent have been made on the basis of data received 
from cities of comparable population size and geographic location. For 
1941-42, all cities either reported direct or the data were secured from 
other sources so that there is 100 percent representation of actual 
reports. 

In accordance with the policy adopted by the U. S. Office of Education 
in 1930 of publishing detailed reports on city school systems every 4 
years and abridged reports for the intervening bienniums, this chapter 
includes only two tables of detailed data for 1939-40 (tables 13 and 14)! 
and, due to war conditions, none for 1941-42. Since the statistics for 
1939-40 and previous years, for school systems falling into Group IV, 
i. e., cities of 2,500-9,999 population, are restricted to a relatively few 
items, as compared with data for other groups of cities, the text tables 
are based largely on reports for cities in Groups I, II, and III, i. e., 
cities of 10,000 population or more. 


Enrollment 


There were 12,827,203 pupils enrolled in the public day schools of city 
school systems in continental United States in 1939-40. Of this number, 
6,514,612 were boys and 6,312,591 were girls (table 1). In addition 
there were 1,099,343 pupils enrolled in night schools; 127,452 in summer 


schools; and 133,247 in part-time and continuation schools. In 1941-42, 


there were 12,640,307 pupils enrolled in full-time day schools. No data 
were tabulated that year to show enrollments for other than full-time 
day schools. 

Since the number of cities of a specified size changes from one decen- 
nial census to the next, enrollments in 1939-40 cannot be compared with 
enrollments for previous bienniums for all cities or for each group of 
cities. Therefore, in order to show trends over the decade 1931-40 it 
is necessary to use cities listed in the same population groups in 1930 
and 1940. By this means it is possible to compare trends in enrollment 
in 85 cities each having 100,000 population or more and in 305 cities 
each with a population of 2,500 to 99,999. Data on enrollment by grade 
were not available for 1929-30. For this reason the comparisons are 
based upon data for the school years 1931-32 and 1939-40. 

Over the 8-year period the enrollment in each regular grade from 
kindergarten through the eighth grade decreased (table I and fig. 1). 
The only increase was in the special classes. The total decrease in the 
elementary school grades, including kindergarten, was 14.2 percent. 
Greater decreases, however, occurred in grades 1 through 5. In the first 
grade, which experienced the greatest decrease, there were only 3 chil- 
dren in 1939-40 to replace every 4 in 1931-32. 


1Roman numerals indicate text tables; Arabic numerals, summary and detail tables (p. IV). 
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Ficure 1.—Percent change in grade enrollments in 390 cities, 1931-32 to 1939-40 
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While enrollments in the elementary grades were decreasing, enroll- 
ments in the high-school grades were increasing. The total secondary 
school increase for the same 8-year period was 31.4 percent. The effect 
of the decreasing elementary school population will-be felt by the high 
schools within the next few years, however, and the rate of increase in 
urban high-school enrollments will become progressively less. In fact 
the decrease in elementary school enrollments has already become so 
pronounced that in spite of the increase in secondary school enrollments 
there were 3.9 percent fewer children enrolled in urban public day 
schools in 1939-40 than in 1931-32. The implications of such trends in 
terms of construction and utilization of school buildings and in terms of 
the demand for teachers are obvious. 


Rather significant variations in changes in enrollment by size of city 
are also occurring with the elementary enrollment in cities of 100,000 
population or more decreasing more rapidly than that in cities of less 
than 100,000 population. This is directly associated with differential 
birth rates by size of city and with movements of families with small 
children from congested to suburban areas. In contrast, high-school 
enrollments have increased more sharply in the larger than in the smaller 
cities. This is due in part at least to the commuting of young people 
from suburban areas into large centers for their secondary school educa- 
tion and to the holding power of the large vocational and technical high 
schools which only the larger cities have been able to support in any 
numbers. 


School Attendance 


Of the 12,827,203 pupils enrolled in full-time day schools in the city 
school systems in 1939-40, 86.6 percent were in average daily attend- 
ance. From 1937-38 to 1939-40 there had been a slight improvement 
in average daily attendance in each group of cities except those of 
100,000 population or more, which had a small decrease. Over the 10- 
year period, 1930—40, however, there was an increase in the percentage 
of attendance in the cities of each group (table II). 


School attendance as measured by the percent of enrollment in aver- 
age daily attendance is less in the large than the small cities. Yet the 
largest cities spend most proportionately for en‘orcement of attendance 
laws. From 1939-40 to 1941-42 there was a decrease in the percentage 
of pupils in average daily attendance in each group of cities. 


Taste II.—Percent of enrollment in public day schools in average daily attendance, 
by size of city, 1929-30 to 1941-42 


est Ged Cities of Cities of Cities of 
Year populati populati 30,000-99,999 10,000-29,999 2,500-9,999 
pi population population population 
1929-30.......... 84.4 83.8 84.3 85.1 85.3 
1931-32 86.4 86.3 86.3 86.8 86.4 
1933-34 86.1 85.3 86.6 87.2 87.0 
1935-36 86.2 86.0 85.6 86.6 86.5 
1937-38__........ 86.7 86.1 86.5 87.5 87.3 
1939-40 86.6 85.2 87.2 88.4 87.8 
1941-42 84.1 82.2 85.3 86.0 85.9 
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Length of School Year and Days Attended 


The average city school term has remained practically the same 
length for some years (table III). Although there has been some varia- 
tion by size of city, the average number of days all city schools are in 
session has remained constant at 182 days since 1931-32. 

Contrary to general belief city schools are in session fewer days, on the 
average, than they were 40 years ago. In 1900 city schools were in 
session an average of approximately 188 days, or 6 more days than in 
1940. By referring to selected city school reports published about 1840, 
it is found that the schools in the following cities were in session prac- 
tically all year: New York, N. Y.; Chicago, Ill.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Boston, Mass.; Baltimore, Md.; Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Cleveland, Ohio; Buffalo, N. Y.; Washington, D. C.; and Detroit, 
Mich. The prevailing custom in these cities was to divide the school 
year into 4 terms of 12 weeks each with a vacation of a week at the end 
of each term. In some cities all the vacation came in summer with the 
exception of a week at Christmas time. The summer vacation was 
nse a gradually until the school year was reduced to about 9 or 10 
months, 


Tas.e IlI.—Length of school year for public day schools and number of days 
attended per pupil enrolled, by size of city, 1929-30 to 1941-42 


Size of city! 1929-30 | 1931-32 | 1933-34 1935-36 1937-38 


1939-40 | 1941-42 


Lenortu or Year 1N Days 


All groups- -_-.....-—- 185 182 182 182 182 182 182 
188 184 184 186 
183 181 187 181 182 181 179 
182 180 178 180 180 180 179 
180 178 177 178 179 179 177 


Numser or Days ATTENDED PER Pupit ENROLLED 


All groups.-..------—- 156 157 157 157 157 158 153 
| ae 158 159 157 158 158 158 153 
154 157 162 155 157 158 153 

| 155 156 155 156 158 159 154 
(a 153 153 154 154 156 157 152 


1[, Cities of 100,000 population or more. 

IL. Cities of 30,000-99,999 population. 
ILL. Cities of 10,000-29,999 population. 
IV. Cities of 2,500-9,999 population. 


The average city school term of 182 days in 1939-40 conceals wide 
variations, however, with respect to the length of school term. Among 
900 cities surveyed, 15 percent reported school terms of less than 176 
days (fig. 2 and table IV). Almost half (48.4 percent) had terms of 
176-180 days or approximately 9 months, while about 4 percent had 
terms of more than 190 days or the equivalent of 914 months or more. 
There is a difference of approximately 2 months between the shortest 
and longest terms. The largest cities tend to have the longer school 
terms (181-190 days). On the other hand, the average length of school 
term is approximately the same in the cities falling in population groups 
II, III, and IV. 
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The average number of days attended in 1939-40 by all pupils enrolled 
was 158. While this represented an increase of 2 days over 1929-30, 
it still meant, as pointed out in the discussion of percent enrolled in 
average daily attendance, that city school pupils were present only 87 
percent of the term. 


60 
Legend- 
88 GroupI Citles 
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626 Group 11 Cities 
50 
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Ficure 2.—Length of school year in days in 900 cities of 10,000 population or 
more, 1939-40 
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Taste IV.—Length of school year for public day schools in 900 cities, 1939-40 
Cities of 10,000 Cities of 100,000 Cities of Cities of 
Length of population or population or 30,000-99,999 10,000-29,999 
sch ool year more more population population 
in days 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
Total 900 100.0 88 100.0 186 100.0 626 100.0 
161-165__.._- 5 5 2 2.3 1 0.5 2 F 
166-170_..... 11 4 2.2 7 1.2 
171-175_..... 119 13.3 11 12.5 11 5.9 97 15.5 
176-180__.... 435 48.4 28 31.8 85 45.7 322 51.4 
181-185_..... 196 21.9 27 30.7 49 26.3 120 19.2 
186-190___._. 96 10.5 13 14.7 21 11.3 62 10.0 
191-195__.... 23 2.6 6 6.8 ll 5.9 6 9 
96-200._.... 11 1.2 1 1.2 4 2.2 6 9 


Pupil-teacher Ratio 


For all urban schools combined the number of pupils enrolled per 
‘teacher and the number in average daily attendance per teacher have 
not varied greatly within the past decade (table V). The highest pupil- 
teacher ratios within the 10-year period were reported in 1933-34 when 
the effects of the economic depression were being felt severely by the 
schools. Pupil-teacher ratios tend to be slightly higher in cities of 
100,000 population or more than in the smaller cities. The decrease 
in the ratio from 1939-40 to 1941-42, on both the enrollment and at- 
tendance basis, is due partly to the fact that enrollment and attendance 
both decreased during the biennium but not in such a way that school 
systems could curtail their teaching forces proportionately. In fact, 
860 more teachers were employed in all city school systems in 1941- 42 
than in 1939-40. Many of these would be in the 124 high school dis- 
tricts included in city school systems for the first time in 1941-42. 


Taste V.—Number of pupils enrolled and number of pupils in average daily attend- 
ance per teacher in public day schools, by size of city, 1929-30 to 1941-42 


30,0099, 10,000°29. 900 2500 
or more ornare population population population 
Number or Pupits per TEACHER 
33 35 32 33 32 
33 35 32 33 32 
35 36 33 34 34 
34 35 33 33 33 
33 34 32 32 32 
34 35 33 33 31 
31 33 30 30 30 _ 
NumBer oF Pupiis AVERAGE DaILy ATTENDANCE PER TEACHER 
28 30 27 28 28 
29 30 28 28 28 
30 30 29 30 29 
29 30 28 28 28 
28 29 27 28 28 
29 29 28 29 28 
26 27 25 26 26 
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The number of pupils enrolled per teacher at each educational level 
was somewhat higher in 1939-40 than in 1929-30 except in the elemen- 
tary grades (table VI). The pupil-teacher ratio is considerably lower 
in the secondary school grades than in the elementary school grades. 
This is the case partly because many high-school subjects are elective, 
resulting in many small classes, and partly because secondary school 
accrediting agencies have generally set standards concerning maximum 
pupil-teacher ratios. There are no elementary school accrediting agen- 
cies and hence no maximum pupil-teacher ratios for these schools. A 
consensus has never been reached with regard to the maximum ratios 
for elementary and secondary schools. While the difference between 
pupil-teacher ratios at the two school levels is still great, it was con- 
siderably smaller in 1939-40 than in 1929-30. The high pupil-teacher 
ratios which persist at the kindergarten level are due primarily to the 
practice of having one teacher responsible for both a morning and an 
afternoon group. 


Supervisory and Teaching Staff 


In 1939-40 the public day schools in the 3,127 cities covered by this 
report had staffs including 3,495 superintendents and assistant super- 
intendents, 4,416 supervisors, 16,610 principals, and 402,414 teachers 
(table 1). 


For all schools combined, the number of teachers per principal was 
24.7 in 1937-38 and 24.2 in 1939-40 and 1941-42. In a sample of 100 
cities for 1939-40 the average number of teachers per principal ranged 
from 22 in elementary and junior high schools to 55 in regular 4-year 
high schools (table VII). Since each urban school has a principal, 
either full- or part-time, the data reflect differences in size of school. 
These differences also account for the tendency toward more teachers 
per principal at each educational level as size of city increases. 


Taste VI.—Number of pupils enrolled per teacher in public day schools in 100 
cities, by educational level, 1929-30 and 1939-40 


of 10,000 Cities 100,000 Cities of 
population or population or 999 10,000-29,999 
or more more population population 
1929-30 | 1939-40 |} 1929-30 | 1939-40 | 1929-30 | 1939-40 | 1929-30 | 1939-40 

Kindergarten__..........----- 63 65 65 66 49 51 50 54 
Elementary.............------ 38 35 39 35 35 34 36 36 
Junior high_.........-..------ 28 31 29 31 26 30 27 31 
Senior, junior-senior, and regu- 

lar 4-year high___-.-.-.----- 27 31 27 31 26 31 26 29 


Taste VII.—Number of teachers per principal in public day schools in 100 cities, 
by educational level, 1937-38 and 1939-40 


Cities of 2,500 |\Cities of 100,000 Cities of Cities of Cities of 
BAseational population or |} population or | 30,000-99,999 | 10,000-29,999 | 2,500-9,999 
eee more more population population population 


1937-38] 1939-40)/1937-38 | 1939-40} 1937-38] 1939-40] 1937-38] 1939-40} 1937-38] 1939-40 


(including kinder- 


| ESSE: 20 22 20 23 20 17 21 21 14 15 
| 28 25 30 29 35 22 17 14 12 
os | ea 35 39 34 46 46 38 27 21 19 18 
Junior-senior high___.._._---.--- 31 22 32 22 32 32 30 14 6 
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Of all teachers in city school systems in 1939-40, 20.7 percent were 
men (table VIII). Oddly enough, at first glance, this increase continued 
in the period between 1939-40 and 1941-42. Possibly this is partly due 
to greater stress being placed upon such subjects as physical education, 
chemistry, mathematics, and physics which are subjects most often 
taught by men; also partly to the fact that teachers’ contracts are 
usually signed in the spring and many men teachers were allowed to 
finish out the school year ending in June of 1942 before being drafted 
or accepted as volunteers. From 1929-30 to 1939-40 there has been a 
gradual increase in the proportion of men teachers in each group of cities 
with the greatest increase in cities of 10,000—-29,999 population. This 
increase occurred at every school level except that of the junior-senior 
high school (table IX). In the senior high schools and regular 4-year 
high schools the proportion of men teachers had risen above 40 percent 
by 1939-40. 


Salaries 


Data are available for comparing the average annual salaries of super- 
visors, principals, and teachers for 1937-38 and 1939-40 (table X). 
On the average, salaries of principals in urban schools were about $440 
higher than those of supervisors and $1,088 higher than those of teachers 
in 1939-40. Since 1937-38 salaries of supervisors had increased an aver- 
age of $136, those of principals $51, and those of teachers $47. Reports 
indicate that salaries are decidedly higher in school systems of large 
cities than they are in those of small cities. For example, in 1939-40, 
salaries of supervisors averaged $1,944 higher (119 percent) in cities of 
100,000 population or more than in cities of 2,500-9,999 population, 
and salaries of principals averaged $1,970 higher (105 percent) in the 
former than the latter group of cities. For teachers, while the differences 
were less, salaries averaged $1,141 higher (87 percent) in the largest 
cities than they did in the smallest. 


Tas.eE VIII.—Percent of teachers in public day schools who are men, by size of 
city, 1929-30 to 1941-42 


Cities of 2,500 |} Cities of 100,000 Cities of Cities of Cities of 

Year population or population or 30,000-99,999 10,000-29,999 2,500-9,999 

more more population population population 
ee 13.3 13.8 12.6 12.3 13.7 
a 14.4 14.9 13.8 13.8 15.6 
_, ees 16.1 15.9 15.2 15.3 17.8 
| ee 17.4 16.9 16.4 17.3 19.7 
19.1 18.3 18.1 18.7 21.9 
1939-40................ 20.7 19.6 19.4 20.9 23.5 
Lecnnieaeinintimaets 21.5 20.1 20.6 22.4 24.1 
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Taste IX.—Percent of teachers in public day schools who are men in 150 cities, 
by educational level, 1933-34 and 1939-40 


Cities of 10,000 Cities of 100,000 Cities of Cities of 
population or population or 30,000-99,999 10,000-29,999 
Educational more more population population 


level 


1933-34 | 1939-40 || 1933-34 | 1939-40 | 1933-34 | 1939-40 | 1933-34 | 1939-40 


Elementary (including kinder- 


| Ee 3.8 44 4.3 4.5 2.8 4.2 3.7 3.4 
aes 25.1 29.1 24.8 28.8 26.0 30.9 25.6 27.6 
a 35.1 42.3 35.5 42.4 36.1 41.9 34.1 41.6 
Junior-senior high. ...........- 38.1 37.1 38.6 37.4 37.6 35.4 37.7 41.9 

ar 4-year high......--..-. 37.5 41.3 38.6 414 36.7 38.4 34.6 44.2 


Taste X.—Average salaries of supervisors, principals, and teachers in public day 
schools, by size of city, 1937-38, 1939-40, and 1941-42 


Total instructional staff Supervisors Principals Teachers 
Size of city! 
1937-38 | 1939-40 |21941-42 | 1937-38 | 1939-40 | 1937-38 | 1939-40 | 1937-38 | 1939-40 
All groups.......... $1,948 | $1,988 | $2,047 | $2,452 | $2,588 | $2,976 | $3,027 | $1,802 | $1,939 
2,436 2,514 2,581 3,201 3,573 3,793 3,852 2,357 2,450 
I 1,831 1,854 1,934 2,437 2,536 2,867 2,890 1,761 1,800 
eeeeees 1,515 1,562 1,648 1,807 1,941 1,971 2,343 1,491 1,519 
|. eS 1,309 1,332 1,401 1,808 1,629 1,970 1,882 1,281 1,309 
1]. Cities of 100,000 population or more. 
II. Cities of 30,000-99,999 population. 
III. Cities of 10,000-29,999 population. 
IV. Cities of 2,500-9,999 population. 
2Distribution by supervisors, principals and teachers not possible for 1941-42. 


The average salary of teachers in public day schools decreased in 
amount during the first 4 years of the decade 1930-40. Between 1934 
and 1940, however, the average increased in the school systems of all 
cities of 10,000 or more each, as well as in those of the cities of each of 
the three most populous groups, computed separately. Such averages 
in 1939-40 exceeded those of 1929-30 in all cities each having a popu- 
lation of 10,000 or more and those of the two most populous groups; for 
teachers in cities of the 10,000 to 29,999 population group, the average 
salary in 1939-40 was slightly less than it had been 10 years previously 
(table XI). By 1939-40 teachers’ salaries in the groups of largest 
and next to largest cities were above the 1929-30 level, but in cities of 
10,000 to 29,999 population the predepression level had not quite 
been reached. On the whole, however, salaries of teachers in city school 
systems were about the same in 1939-40 as they had been in 1929-30. 


Taste XI—Average salaries of teachers in public day schools, by size of city, 
1929-30 to 1939-40 


Cities of 10,000 Cities of 100,000 Cities of Cities of 
Year population or population or 30,000-99,999 10,000-29,999 
more more population population 
1929-30 $2,018 $2,336 $1,734 $1,531 
1931-32 2,010 2,293 1,774 1,508 
1933-34 aid 1,808 2,065 1,578 1,335 
1935-36 ae 1,904 2,183 664 1,394 
DE 2,043 2,357 1,761 1,491 
1939-40. 2,100 2,450 1,800 1,519 
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Sources of Revenues for City School Systems 


Data showing the various sources from which city school systems 
receive their financial support are tabulated every 4 years. A per- 
centage analysis of revenue receipts, by source, shows very little change 
from 1937-38 to 1941-42 in the percentage of such receipts derived 
from the various sources (table XII). It is interesting to note, however, 
that both analyses show smaller percentages of the revenue as com- 
ing from the State Government (including Federal Government allot- 
ments paid through the State) and from the counties, and more from 
local sources for the large cities than comes from these sources for the 
schools of small cities. 


Taste XII.—Percentage analysis of revenue receipts in city public-school systems, 
by source and by size of city, 1941-42 


Local 
State(in- 
cludin, 
er: General 
Size of city appropri- property Taxes 
ations taxes specif- Other 
Federal paid County Total and city | {cally for | school | All other 
direct through appropri- debt districts 
the State) ations service | for tuition 

0.4 21.1 1.0 76.5 66.7 9.4 0.4 1.0 
TE. A 21.4 13 754 63.6 10.5 13 1.5 
II 9 23.9 2.5 71.0 59.1 9.0 2.9 4 
ese 6 30.9 3.4 63.5 51.1 7.6 4.8 1.6 
All groups (1941-42)___ 5 23.1 17 73.4 62.6 9.2 1.6 13 
All groups (1937-38)... 13 J 2.2 718 61.5 8.9 14 17 


Distribution of City School Expenditures 


Of the total current expense dollar in city school systems in 1939-40, 
3.7 cents were devoted to general control; 75.9 cents to instruction in 
full-time day schools, part-time and continuation schools, and night 
and summer schools; 10.3 cents to operation of plant; 3.7 cents to main- 
tenance; 3.3 cents to auxiliary agencies; and 3.1 cents to fixed charges. 
In general, as the size of the city increases, the proportion spent for gen- 
eral control and auxiliary agencies decreases and the proportion spent 
for instruction increases (table XIII). 


When other expenditures were added to current expense, the total 
expense dollar was divided as follows: 75.2 cents were for current 
expenses; 8.2 cents for capital outlay; 5.4 cents for interest; and 11.2 
cents for other debt service. The proportion expended for each item 
varied greatly among individual cities. For example, in a sample of 
180 cities the proportion devoted to instruction ranged from 63.2 to 
87.1 percent and that to operation from 5.4 to 19.5 percent (table XIV). 


Since conditions are different in respect to each individual city’s ex- 
penditures, it is obvious that no two school systems can distribute 
_ the current expense dollar in the same proportions for the various func- 
tional items. The analysis presented in table XV for a series of years, 
however, should afford school superintendents a fairly reliable general 
guide for the preparation of their school budgets. (See also fig. 3). 


~ 
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SYSTEMS 


1940 


Instruction- 
Day schools, full-time 75.4% 
Part-time and continuation 0.6% 


Night schools 0.8% 
Summer schools 0.1% 


Current Expense Dollar 


Current expense 


84.0% 


1938 
Total Expense Dollar 


Current expense 
84.7% 


1940 
Total Expense Dollar 


Ficure 3.—School expenditures in cities of 10,000 population or more, 1939-40 
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TasLe XIII.—Percent distribution of current expenses and of total expenses of public 
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day schools, by size of city, 1939-40 


Cities of Cities of 
Cities of Cities of Cities of 
Item 0,000-99,999| 10,000-29,999] 2,500-9,999 
population population population 
Total P 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
General control 3.7 2.9 3.1 4.2 6.6 
Instruction: 
Day schools, full-time__........----- 74.6 75.6 75.9 74.0 69.8 
Part-time and 6 9 
7 1.0 a 3 
ti 10.3 9.1 | 12.0 11.9 
Maintenance...........-.-------------- 3.7 3.8 5 3.6 3.9 
Auxiliary agenci < 3.3 3.7 0 3.7 5.6 
Fixed charges 3.1 4.2 17 19 2.0 
Total exp 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Current expense od 75.2 75.0 74.9 74.5 77.3 
— outlay 8.2 7.6 9.3 8.5 8.8 
Interest ____- 5.4 5.5 5.5 5.5 4.7 
Other debi service. 11.2 11.9 10.3 11.5 9.2 


Taste XIV.—Range in percentages of all current expenses devoted to specified 


items in public day schools, in 180 cities, 1939-40 


et aot Cities of Cities of Cities of 
Item populati populati 30,000-99,999 10,000-29,999 2,500-9,999 

there population population population 
General control. 1.5 — 10.0 15— 53 2.0— 6.7 2.4— 68 .0 — 10.0 
Instruction 63.2 — 87.1 66.7 — 86.5 72.8 — 83.7 67.8 — 87.1 .2 — 85.0 
ration 5.4— 19.5 8.8 — 14.7 6.5 — 15.5 5.6 — 18.3 4— 19.5 
N 5— 9.7 6— 8.1 5— 9.7 7.7 7— 84 
Auxiliary agencies____..- .0— 13.4 A— 8.6 54 O— 7.1 0 — 13.4 
Fixed O— 81 81 7.3 O— 5.5 O— 6.1 


Taste XV.—Percent distribution of current expenses and of total expenses, excluding 
debt service other than interest, of public schools in cities of 10,000 population 


or more, 1929-30 to 1939-40 


Item 1929-30 1931-32 1933-34 1935-36 1937-38 1939-40 
Total current expense_....| 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
General control 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.1 3.2 3.2 
Instruction: 
Day schools, full-time_......-..--- 74.8 75.5 76.3 76.1 75.9 75.4 
Part-time and continuation_--.---- d 8 6 ‘ 5 6 
Night___ 11 11 1.0 11 8 38 
Summer A A “a 
Operati 9.7 9.5 10.0 9.1 9.8 10.0 
Maint 4.3 3.4 3.0 3.5 3.9 3.7 
Auxiliary 3.1 3.2 2.8 2.5 2.8 2.9 
Fixed charges 2.5 2.8 2.9 3.8 3.0 3.3 
Total exp 100.0 100.0 109.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Current expense 76.7 82.1 87.6 85.0 84.0 84.7 
Capital outlay 16.7 9.8 2.7 7.1 9.3 9.1 
Interest 6.6 8.1 9.7 7.9 6.7 6.2 
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Expenditure per Pupil in Average Daily Attendance 


Average current expense per urban pupil in average daily attendance 
in full-time day school had reached a peak in 1929-30. This was fol- 
lowed by a decline to 1933-34. Since the latter date there has been a 
gradual increase with a new peak reached in 1939-40 when the average 
cost per pupil was $127.22 in cities of 100,000 or more, $101.80 in 
cities of 30,000—-99,999 population, $87.32 in cities of 10,000—-29,999 
population, and $80 in cities of 2,500—-9,999 population. During the 
10-year period the cost per pupil in each group of cities followed the 
general trend with the lowest cost reported in 1933-34 and with a 
slightly higher cost in 1939-40 than in 1929-30 (table XVI). 

An analysis of the cost per pupil in full-time day school for current 
expense items, capital outlay, and interest shows that pupil costs in 
cities having a population of 10,000 or more were less for capital outlay 
and interest in 1939-40 than a decade earlier. The decreases had 
occurred in all groups of cities. When current expense, capital outlay, 
and interest were combined, it was found that the average total expense 
per pupil in average daily attendance in cities of 10,000 population or 
more was still $6.75 less in 1939-40 than a decade earlier. 


TasLeE XVI.—Total expense per pupil in average daily attendance in public schools, 
by purpose and size of city, 1939-40 


Current expense per pupil 
Capital 
Year outlay 
Total General | Instruc- Opera- Mainte- i Fixed Lao pupil 
control tion tion nance pens! eg | charges pup 


Crttes or 10,000 Poputation on More 


1929-30_..] $107.28 6 $82.21 $10.57 $4.75 $3.42 $2.72 $23.98 $9.50 
1931-32...] 104.16 3.53 80.51 10.10 3.66 3.33 3.03 12.83 10.46 
1933-34_ _. 52 3.03 68.63 9.01 2.65 2.60 2.60 2.79 

1935-36. 6.83 3.27 74.50 9.79 3.50 2.81 2.96 8.24 9.16 
1937-38_..| 107.97 3.55 83.13 10.81 4.28 2.93 3.27 12.19 8.80 
1939-40...) 113.18 6: 86.63 11.44 4.25 3,38 3.83 12.38 8.45 


Cities oF 190,090 PorvLation on More 


1929-30_._| $119.17 $3.78 $91.77 $10.92 $5.55 $3.71 $3.44 $26.37 $10.20 
1931-32___} 114.86 3.62 13 10.32 4.23 3.56 4.00 14.71 11.31 
1933-34. _ 97.62 3.11 76.56 9.11 2.93 2.63 3.28 2.96 10.82 
1935-36...] 106.82 3.38 82.92 9.92 3.88 2.81 3.91 9.32 9.69 
1937-38__.] 119.50 3.68 92.84 10.98 4.77 2.80 4.43 14.60 9.61 
1939-40.__} 127.22 3.77 11.78 4.87 3.53 5.42 13.09 9.47 


Cities oF 30,000-99,999 PoruLaTion 


1929-30...| $98.03 $3.30 $74.88 $10.49 $4.03 $3.37 $21.06 


1931-32... 97.02 3.29 75.36 10.31 3.10 3.17 12.70 10.23 
1933-34... 82.14 2.77 63.14 9.37 2.37 2.71 1.78 2.69 9.64 
1935-36__. 89.67 2.94 68.91 10.17 3.13 2.87 1.65 6.97 9.21 
1937-38__. 98.72 3.15 76.10 11.05 3.78 2.95 1.69 8.86 8.34 
1939-40_..] 101.80 3.31 78.46 11.47 3.68 3.12 1.76 12.83 7.65 
Crtres oF 10,000-29,999 PoruLaTion 

ks $85.75 $3.50 $64.77 $9.73 $3.41 $2.73 $1.61 $20.75 37 
1931-32... 82.04 3.54 62.07 9.33 2.65 2.85 1.60 8.37 
1933-34___ 69.11 3.03 51.65 8.42 2.12 2.42 1.47 2.42 7.65 
1935-36__. 75.82 3.27 56.35 9.10 2.79 2.75 1.56 6.43 7.67 
1937-38... 84.68 3.55 62.84 10.14 3.40 3.23 1.52 8.60 6.98 
1939-40_.. 87.32 3.67 65.04 10.52 3.20 3.24 1.65 10.08 6.54 


| | 
| 
$8.82 
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Among cities of similar size there is a wide range in current expense 
per pupil in average daily attendance (table XVII). Instruction, the 
major item of current expense, made this cost 3 times as much per 
pupil in some cities of 100,000 population or more as in others. The 
same range was found in cities of 30,000-99,999 population. In cities 
of 10,000-29,999 some school sy stems spent almost 5 times as much 
as others per pupil for instruction, while in the smallest cities, those 
of 2,500-9,999 population, some cities actually spent 7 to 8 times as 
much as others. Even wider variations were found in some of the 
other items included in current expense. 


TasLe XVII.—Range in current expense per pupil in average daily attendance in 
public day schools in 180 cities, by purpose, 1939-40 


Cities of 100,000 Cities of Cities of Cities of 
Purpose population or 30,000-99,999 10,000-29,999 2,500-9,999 
more population population population 


Total current expense | $51.62 — $170.22 | $44.66 — $152.59 | $29.49 — $153.55 | $23.87 — $171.67 


General control =a 16 — 7.53 1.10 — 6.72 1.16 — 50 177— 11.66 
Instruction_.........-..-.------- 43. 54— 134.20 | 36.36— 117.14 24.37 — us 71 16.96 — 127.36 
Operation of 3.62— 17.39 3.79 — 16.23 2.38 — 18.38 189— 20.91 
of plant.......------ 59— 8.43 7.63 6.18 26— 9.87 
28— 7.16 06— 5.69 6.45 00— 15.50 

Fixed charges 00— 14.18 0O— 911 00— 7.33 00— 10.54 


School Buildings and Property Investments 


A “school” is an organization, such as an elementary, junior, or 
senior high school, which is recognized and counted as a separate 
unit whether housed separately or not. In 1939-40 there were 34,709 
day schools in cities each having a population of 2,500.or more. These 
schools were housed in 30,279 buildings. Of the total number of school 
buildings 10,115 were in cities of Group I; 4,806 in cities of Group II; 
6,281 in cities of Group III; and 9,077 in those of Group IV (table 1). 

The total estimated value of school property in all four*groups of 
cities in 1939-40 was $5,267,607,000, and the value per pupil in average 
daily attendance was $474" (table i). From 1929-30 to 1939-40 the 
value of school property per pupil in average daily attendance increased 
in each group of cities (table XVIII). The increase continued through 
1941-42 but is not actually as great as the $520 value per pupil in aver- 
age daily attendance would indicate. In the same period average daily 
attendance decreased 4.3 percent and, even had the total valuation of 
property remained static,? valuation per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance would have shown an increase. Only the smaller cities, those 
under 30,000 population, experienced a decline in property value per 
pupil in average daily attendance during the depression period. The 
figures seem to show that the larger cities were able to hold their own 
with respect to value of school property per pupil during a period of 
generally declining values. However, the major factor in explaining 
this was the decline in total enrollment in the larger cities (table I) 
which automatically increases per pupil values. 


2The total value of school property increased $262,000,000 between 1940 and 1942, 
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Taste XVIII—Value of school property per pupil in average daily attendance, by 


size of city, 1929-30 to 1941-42 


ist Sind Cities of Cities of Cities of 
Year population | 30,000-99,909 | 10,000-29,999 | 2,500-9,999 
population population population 
$399 $428 $419 $390 
409 445 437 338 319 
409 455 438 378 314 
417 460 440 385 313 
440 486 480 401 331 
474 539 485 430 355 
520 592 536 475 388 


City School District Bonded Indebtedness 


The outstanding bonded indebtedness of school districts, exclusive 
of reserves for school sinking funds, in cities with 10,000 population 
or more amounted to a total of $1,596,510,000 in 1939-40, or to $179.12 
per pupil in average daily attendance (table XIX). The total amount 
of school bonds outstanding for each group was less in 1939-40 than 
at any time during the past decade (fig. 4). The amount outstanding 
per pupil likewise was less in 1939-40 in spite of the fact that there 
were fewer pupils in average daily attendance reported for 1939-40 
than for any previous biennium during the decade except 1929-30. 
(In 1929-30 the cities were listed in accordance with the 1920 Census 
figures and were fewer in number than for the later bienniums.) 


The decrease in outstanding school bonds and all other school debt 
continued through 1941-42. No doubt one of the main factors in this 
decrease was that while bonds were paid off according to schedule, 
due to war conditions expenditures for capital outlay, which account 
usually reflects the need for floating bonds, were less than half the 
amount in 1941-42 that they were in 1939-40. 


Taste XIX.—School bonds outstanding less amount in school sinking funds, by 
size of city, 1929-30 to 1939-40 


Cities of 10,000 Cities of 100,000 Cities of Cities of 
population or population or 30,000-99,999 10,000-29,999 
more more population population 
Year 
Per pupil _ | Per pupil _ | Per pupil Per pupil 
Amount (in | in average || Amount (in| in average | Amount (in | in average | Amount (in | in average 
thousands) | daily at- |} thousands) — at- | thousands) | daily at- | thousands) | daily at- 
tendance tendance tendance tendance 
1929-30_....- $1,671,493 | $199.68 |] $1,017,501 | $216.03 $355,202 $191.21 $298,790 $165.71 
1931-32_..... 1,918,417 205.85 1,200,888 222.04 389,855 203.25 327,674 164.41 
1933-34_..... 1,749,469 191.78 1,099,854 203.96 348,514 194.49 301,101 155.33 
1935-36... .- 1,832,457 202.58 1,169,356 219.07 353,937 198.96 309,164 160.30 
1937-38... .. 1,761,374 196.56 1,146,742 217.00 321,601 183.15 293,031 152.58 
1939-40...... 1,596,510 179.12 1,015,882 199.35 304,290 161.93 276,338 142.58 


1929-30... 
1931-32. 
1935-36_- 
1937-38_- 
1939-40_- 
1941-42__ 
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Ficure 4.—Indebtedness and expenditures per pupil in average daily attendance 
in cities of 10,000 population or more, 1927-28 to 1939-40 
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Night Schools 


A fairly large number of city school systems operate night schools, 
which include Americanization schools. These declined sharply in num- 
ber during the depression and were still far below the 1929-30 total in 
1939-40 (table XX). The schools in operation in the latter year, 
however, had a larger enrollment than that reported for 1929-30. 
The larger enrollment of 1939-40 was being taken care of by fewer 
teachers than were employed a decade earlier and at considerably less 
expense per pupil. 

Night schools are of greater significance in large than they are in 
small cities. Thus they were reported by 86.5 percent of the school 
systems in Group I, 55.1 percent of those in Group II, 24.5 percent 
of those in Group III, and only 4.7 per cent of those in Group IV. 
Moreover, of the total students enrolled 70.2 percent were in cities in 
Group I, 18 percent in cities of Group II, 8.1 percent in cities of Group 
Ill, and only 3.7 percent in cities of Group IV. 


Summer Schools 


The summer school as a function of the public-school system declined 
sharply in importance during the decade 1930-40. The low point was 
not reached until 1937-38, and an increase occurred between that year 
and 1939-40 (table X XI). The decrease in number of cities maintain- 
ing summer schools was accompanied by a related decline in total en- 
rollment, staff, and expenditures. 

Like night schools, summer schools are of greater importance in 
large than small cities. In 1939-40, 38.2 percent of the school systems 
in Group I, 21.8 percent of those in Group II, 8.6 percent of those in 
— III, and only 1.1 percent of those in Group IV reported such 
schools. 


Taste XX.—WNight schools! in cities of 2,500 population or more, 1929-30 to 1939-40 


of Number of 
. schoo! supervisors, ‘or cities 
Year systems Enrollment principals, reporting 
reporting and teachers this item 
1929-30 664 1,038,052 24,071 $10,682,349 
1931-32. 561 978,471 23,675 8 342,352 
1933-34 382 811,882 16, 524 6,469,485 
385 783,726 6,563 7, 455, 054 
412 1,016,435 617 8'631,445 
1939-40 wae 482 1,099,343 20,495 8,441,447 


‘Including Americanization classes. 
Taste XXI.—Summer schools in cities of 2,500 population or more, 
1929-30 to 1939-40 


of Number of 
schoo! supervisors, or cities 
Year systems Enrollment principals, reporting 
reporting and teachers this item 
1929-30. 374 492,638 14,481 $4,043,433 
1931-32 278 439,030 13,253 3,755,821 
1933-34 160 109,844 3,317 602,363 
1935-36 155 117,176 3,779 666,158 
1937-38 135 106,270 3,661 771,305 
1939-40. 170 127,452 3,938 847,428 
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BIENNIAL SURVEYS OF EDUCATION, 1938-40 AND 1940-42 


Taste 3.—Personnel and attendance data for public day, part-time and continuation, 


Full-time day schools 
State or 
oe Superin- Teachers and other 
District of Columbia a, tendents and instructional staff! Enrollment 
assistant | Super- 
superin- visors 
reporting |  tendents Men Women Boys Girls 

3,495 4,416 | 16,610 | 83,094 | 319,320 | 6,514,612) 6,312,591 
46 20 133 516 3,135 70,525 70,640 
16 25 75 322 1,097 4,903 23,642 
55 9 129 529 2,416 59,559 59,918 
204 302 1,315 6,904 23,171 490,199] 454,099 

36 37 195 2,767 60 4 
39 97 305 1,039 5,727 102,561 98,325 
il 7 30 173 6 ll, 11,172 
50 24 127 709 3,460 75,509 78,361 
25 8 65 488 1,0 26,043 402 
236 234 862 4,353 21,215 437,290} 413,495 
107 198 498 2,700 8,031 178,082} 172,501 
92 79 302 1,312 5,7 06,961} 104,919 
64 59 284 1,125 3,940 441) 80,495 
59 50 243 15 3,622 72,141) 71,030 
8 10 113 343 1,859 4 43,858 
27 17 45 5 1,659 30,035 29,694 
14 48 125 832 62,325} 60,451 
138 420 861 4,231 17,439 604) 309,415 
139 240 908 4,563 14,848 403) 324,472 
84 120 332 1,848 6,829 127,422) 125,975 
22 47 47 22 185 385 2,120 47,471] 50,989 
23 86 93 130 489 1,857 7,430 160,137} 155,007 
24 23 23 16 68 229 1,116 19,736] 19,068 
25 36 39 60 131 565 2,613 53,590} 51,726 
26 5 6 1 10 63 191 4,414 244 
27 18 20 22 52 1,062 20,103) 19,220 
28 176 190 310 766 4,377 17,218 306,715 434 
29 22 23 19 75 972 23,836) 23,392 
30 | New York._-.......- 201 273 556 2,310 11,752 47,399 915,639} 880,122 
31 orth Carolina......-| 58 59 13 303 5,153 7,340} 108,778 
32 12 12 2 39 178 580 11,648} 11,389 
33 183 202 174 1,008 5,908 19,212 408,234 865 
34 74 76 35 257 1,299 4,89 106,601} 103,478 
35 34 37 44 165 748 2,66 51,870 9,694 
36 354 378 456 1,104 9,106 27,983 600,703 1,822 
37 19 25 53 125 705 3,069 51,956] 50,364 
38 49 53 23 107 690 3,284 534) 69,670 
39 20 20 15 49 267 862 16,578] 16,340 
40 45 46 42 282 764 4,267 c 90,114 
41 195 208 106 1,033 3,637 15,469 323,007] 319,139 
2) 5 8 18 67 349 1,102 26,043) 24,940 
14 14 16 19 116 5. 9,891 9,569 
i 25 27 47 218 615 4,148 75,907 76,252 
45 | W: RS 40 46 56 305 4,083 94,226 89,702 
46 | Wisconsin............ 93 99 136 331 2,281 7,145 144,136] 142,248 
47 | Wyoming ..........- 12 12 11 29 142 536 11,140} 10,750 
48 | District of Columbia __ 1 9 29 136 477 2,672 50,108} 50,825 


1[ncludes librarians 


2In Group IV (cities with 2,’ some systems did not report complete data for these schools. All 


systems reporting 


any data hav: 


City SyYsTeMs 
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night, and summer schools in cities of 2,500 population or more, by State, 1939-40 


Part-time and Night schools, includin, 
continuation schools Summer schools 
Super- Super- Super- 
City City City 
Average gchool | | Enroll | school | | Enroll- | school | 
ne systems principale, ment | ment systems ment 
reporting’! teachers reporting’! teachers Tope teachers 
11,107,352} 179 2,319 | 133,247 482 20,495 | 1,099,343 170 3,938 127,452 | 1 
118,854 1 1 33 5 65 1,430 3 120 3,552 | 2 
39,162]... 3 
99,860 2 4 553 1 44 1,370 1 14 155 t 
775,461 26 329 23,053 69 2,772 342,512 4 54 2,275 5 
102,778 1 14 12,548 3 78 2, 1 37 1,681 6 
178,456 1 1 114 28 550 22,469 2 73 1,614 7 
21,020 1 8 807 1 103 3,666 1 19 721 8 
ye 4 42 2,219 2 193 9,453 2 80 3,291 s 
730,116) 6i 6,458 5 1,205 44,246 7 54 865 | 11 
304,948 2 17 709 15 375 17,133 6 249 9,620 | 12 
186,259 8 14 604 ll 168 10,097 3 80 1,519 | 13 
144,057 9 150 4,510 4 23 726 | 14 
123,311 1 15 630 2 17 305 | 15 
65, 1 20 953 1 182 7,808 16 
54,011 4 56 1,605 
102,754 1 2 162 1 401 19,105 1 135 7,003 
565, 16 137 2,486 58 1,594 1733 7 130 3,795 | 19 
581,483 10 126 5,266 16 1,387 49,577 10 22,444 | 20 
223,273 1 3 21 17 327 10, 4 73 2,456 | 21 
79, 1 4 61 1 10 22 2 31 470 | 22 
278,761 5 27 700 6 444 22,018 3 26 1,422 | 23 
34,914 24 
90,799 1 2 50 2 122 15,210 1 3 487 | 25 
026 2 3 62 26 
35,615]. 5 51 1,080 27 
518,232 ll 38 1,962 23 670 23,142 13 209 5,889 | 28 
1 ll 741 2 7 170 | 29 
1,559,125 30 222 31,634 48 2,457 127,303 21 369 10,331 | 30 
191,854 1 6 62 2 23 714 3 34 818 | 31 
21,036 32 
560 5 15 819 20 1,286 58,238 17 303 8,854 | 33 
181,142 2 6 237 3 142 4,579 1 7 77 | 34 
84,709 1 40 683 2 7 170 35 
1,049,747 1 18 312 34 1,964 75,284 13 274 9,037 | 36 
90,926 7 184 7,048 37 
114,022 1 1 12 2 25 353 2 15 296 | 38 
28,978]... 1 9 89 | 39 
152,410 ae 1 65 1,594 40 
7 39. 1 60 3,000 4 142 4,869 4 141 2,363 | 41 
45,253 2 3 66 4 128 9,866 3 17 745 | 42 
17,269 1 5 106 43 
130,834 3 14 728 ll 287 7 885 10 184 3,911 | 44 
154,291 3 49 2,212 17 467 456 6 53 1,828 | 45 
256,712 32 908 1434 36 1,963 78,120 7 205 8,921 | 46 
18,290 1 289 2 79 2,515 2 
1 1 
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Taste 4.—Number of schools, value of school property, and total expenditures 


Value of ii Total 
Number | Number | ‘school current 
District af Columbia | schoot | (property Teachers expense 
schools buildings aad other 
ollars instructional y schools 
staff 


1 United States 34,709 | 430,279 | 5,267,607 | $61,714,328 | $780,217,926 | $1,184,386,908 
2 | Alabama 337 326 24,420 282,979 3,661,552 4,867,606 
120 10, 222,591 2,261,602 3,413,600 
3 OS 490 4 20,162 211,082 2,339,929 3,564,362 
5S | California............... 4,14 416,716 5,531,54 68,099,085 107,074,344 
6 353 310 41,699 627,239 6,744,713 9'919,459 
7 | Connecticut 694 454 32,331 ie 567 13,170,935 19,528,181 
8 | Del add 55 44 12,810 107,547 1,486,675 2,216,344 
9 a ae 402 371 26,824 361,765 4,917,422 6,546,079 
129 153 12,988 133,290 2,004,396 3,188,036 
11 | Illinois 2,027 1,549 416,528 3,175,670 52,032,888 82,346,093 
12 | Indiana__............-.. 987 806 128,448 1,606,308 18,376,933 27,764,994 
989 618 75,219 843,762 10,329,016 16,184,579 
477 53,109 693,805 11,214,672 
15 | Kentucky............... 497 403 40,439 637,818 6,127,591 8,918,526 
16 176 140 309 285,450 3,430,284 ¥ 2 
17 | Maine._................ 382 301 18,352 137,298 2,473,991 3,821,975 
18 | Maryland_.............. 277 177 50,966 539,532 7,030,205 10,527,866 
19} M 2,159 1,762 289,909 3,653,019 43,470,023 63,499,009 
20 | Michigan................ 1,791 1,228 300,884 3,483,326 38,257,210 59,199,753 
21 | Minnesota .............. 927 558 123,005 1,202,728 15,504,419 26,006,065 
22 259 259 18,063 283,671 2,192,711 3,343,066 
23 985 725 126,136 1,668,810 16,318,599 25,486,07: 
24 138 146 16,300 210,977 2,114,625 3,477,735 
25 9 270 Y 361,937 4,361,890 6,902,900 
26 35 28 3,057 7,540 462,402 711,956 
27 181 149 16,636 160,018 2,049,121 3,333,745 
28 1,788 1,134 302,244 3,865,170 47,306,539 73,745,847 
29 136 140 9,422 181,218 664,107 2,541,100 
30 3,368 2,643 942,566 12,344,029 167,646,357 247,566,488 
31 496 487 49,973 574,863 6,200,787 8,306,467 
32 72 73 8,990 §5,002 982,040 1,552,594 
33 1,943 1,585 338,434 3,581,106 48,460,231 74,166,291 
34 658 625 54,964 657,106 7,882,030 11,596,868 
35 300 262 39,715 510,554 5,461,669 8,469,361 
36 2,771 2,416 518, 772 4,567,491 70,314,201 107,506,059 
37 384 315 44,367 491,805 6,571,817 9,956,120 
38 309 323 25,472 241,515 3,691,377 5,129,449 
39 122 104 13,705 123,638 1,524,595 2,499,970 
40 384 394 39,231 531,602 640,653 7,988,395 
41 1,635 1,845 174,238 2,382,788 25,223,318 36,611,894 
42 112 101 15,824 250,111 2,320,893 3,579,678 
43 87 79 6,827 71,549 886,733 1,536,831 
44 290 313 37,698 600,764 6,203,372 8,766,606 
45 509 432 64,004 1,000,465 10,471,813 15,618,447 
46 993 625 133,874 1,362,025 17,047,461 26,487,562 
47 | Wyoming..............-- 87 83 6,833 70,878 986,172 1,559,756 
48 | District of Columbia_._._- 246 177 53,113 574,374 7,277,440 11,247,675 
\[ncludes librarians. 


2Includes the six major current expense a only, i.e., general control (administration), instruction, operation, main- 
tenance, auxiliary agencies, and fixed c 

3In Group IV (cities with 2,500-9,999 Sepietion) some systems did not report complete data for these schools. All 
systems reporting any data have been enumerated. 
‘Includes 1,282 portables, oe. 


City ScHooL SYSTEMS 


for public schools in cities of 2,500 population or more, by State, 1939-40 


Debt service 
Night choo, (Current funds only) 
rt-time including Sas Capital ran 
and continua- | American- Pi of expendi- 
tion schools* ization schools? All other outlay tures 
classes* Interest debt 
service 
$5,913,628 $8,441,447 $847,428 | $86,064,364 | $178,960,702 | $130,262,399 |$1,594,876,876 | 1 
108 6,339 19,820 637,891 461,227 454,415 6,447,406 | 2 
649 755,977 172,392 4,506,708 | 3 
8,113 3,110 1,490 522,654 71,141 08 4,651,409 | 4 
804,396 2,228,045 17,176 7,240,581 9,054.030 14,932,119 141,350,691 | 5 
164,142 77,497 47: 54, 1,002,888 1,079,624 12,807,880 | 6 
6,060 178,335 6,697 1,096,498 2,161,811 414,660 23,392,242 | 7 
795 35,207 2,967 51,138 32,197 67,486 2,406,134 | 8 
78,935 67,411 539 304,134 516,401 158,947 7,672,446 | 9 
179,615 426,632 462,478 4,256,761 | 10 
365,656 571,506 6,255 4,210; 308 42,925,993 16,186, 146,612,694 | 11 
39,033 80,399 78,100 1,356,982 3,361,969 35,232,786 | 12 
23,450 29,016 10,297 989,735 4,206,824 23,229,441 | 13 
aanteenaieace 34,095 664 591,993 1,986,160 15,785,882 | 14 
osssneueele 6,620 3,383 755,437 395,851 11,604,872 | 15 
37,656 36,819 591 0,6: 72,729 6,582,955 | 16 
169,964 2,638 4,372,016 | 17 
5,451 115,521 23,829 891,102 11,571 13,042,281 | 18 
346,399 494,603 6,065 1,315,071 3,433,508 74,843,868 | 19 
403,581 685 134,626 5,232,812 8,607,354 3,819,767 77,763,578 | 20 
3,240 92,688 12,437 1,530,737 4,018,401 4,002,742 666,310 | 21 
1,000 2,876 2,685 202,470 300,96: 60,114 3,913,171 | 22 
13,023 138, 362 23,208 1,635,511 2,411,536 3,632,208 339,921 | 23 
160,916 591, 360,126 4,590,140 | 24 
2,557 48,059 440 710,675 1,023,500 8, 8,986,664 | 25 
ommaigeieaiatiaacde 338 44,752 98,472 45,178 900,696 | 26 
108,335 403,210 574,924 4,426,766 | 27 
91,357 563 49,388 6,668,837 7,044,716 6,458,801 5 28 
cstiicnesneae 1,451 1,646 136,206 349,242 602,462 3,632,107 | 29 
510,411 1,373,902 76,775 20,899,477 24,988,609 19,074, 305 314,489,967 | 30 
2,7. 2, 5, 1,030, 1,088,131 587,610 11,023,186 | 31 
- ie 95,387 204,161 184,213 2,036,355 |-32 
21,469 303,386 134,014 6,044,788 15,608,641 13,076,099 09,354,688 | 33 
14,294 20,274 650 1,043,724 1,535,481 269,530 14,480,821 | 34 
49,222 p00 ae 436,526 1,406,531 712,717 11,087,866 | 35 
3,740 709,180 74,691 9,191,450 21,294,493 11,018,964 149,798, 577 | 36 
1,193,784 501,819 12,812,487 | 37 
5,186 2,530 496,1 757,950 560,989 6.952.265 | 38 
1,638 708 176,1 3 815.424 459.855 3,953,747 | 39 
633,179 905,443 3,246,278 12,790,809 40 
48,708 20,946 3,970,399 5,315,723 4,134,501 50,166,964 | 41 
59,485 1,729 190,496 202,439 397.696 433,268 | 42 
57,440 229,481 04,257 2,131,498 | 43 
74,843 38,533 971,018 346,466 1,355,501 11,591.787 | 44 
138,409 14,609 - 642,398 1,453,956 650,32 18, 522,793 | 45 
348,840 24,416 1,144,417 2,287,364 3,957, 437 37,056, 46 
aunasaaneewond 15,433 3,349 124,233 213,578 441,197 2,357,546 | 47 
103,540 1,863,460 13,249,076 | 48 


| 
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BIENNIAL SURVEYS OF EDUCATION, 1938-40 AND 1940-42 


Tastes 5.—Buildings, personnel, and attendance data for public day 


Population | City school School Su 
State (1940 systems Schools - perin- | Supervisors 
Census) reporting buildings tendents 
1 United States 10,453,467 2,001 9,872 9,077 2,116 691 
2] Alaba 161,167 32 146 132 32 2 
3] Arizona. 71,749 14 63 115 14 15 
a) “Sea 193,430 44 371 388 45 2 
gi: °c 527,727 98 509 510 99 20 
6 SRLS 112,487 22 105 lll 23 7 
7 | Connecticut 56,526 7 58 48 8 3 
8 | Del 24,335 6 21 20 a Seen 
EES 165,131 32 135 134 32 3 
10 | Idaho. ® 70,134 18 71 80 18 1 
11 | Illinois. 743,939 148 544 519 152 60 
12 | Indiana 326,657 63 245 239 64 55 
13 | Iowa. 312,898 68 409 259 68 5 
201,971 44 243 195 44 18 
213,750 41 206 192 42 7 
16 aine 89,970 15 130 129 15 1 
17 husetts 289,793 44 274 276 45 54 
18 chigan 391, 77 433 355 78 45 
19 305,102 62 365 229 62 57 
20 PP 156,072 35 132 126 35 9 
21 ri 1,1 64 272 259 64 13 
22 ti 76,756 17 71 76 17 8 
23 | Nebraska................. 116,324 27 172 - 104 27 24 
24 | Nevada. 21,974 20 17 
25 | New Hampshire..........- 45,075 8 39 39 8 1 
26 | New Jersey............... 579,349 107 456 329 108 56 
27 | New Mexico.............- 86,461 17 91 76 18 13 
i) "> «ee 616,284 127 526 376 129 62 
29 | North Carolina_........... 166,488 33 193 187 FY ere 
30 orth Dakota............. 47,042 8 36 32 
31 io. 6 7 124 505 433 125 14 
32 | Oklah 239,148 53 286 305 53 2 
33 n 126,347 27 128 129 27 12 
34 | Pennsylvania............- 1,297,314 251 923 837 253 65 
35 | Rhode Island............. 26,416 4 30 23 4 4 
36 th Carolina............ 171,047 39 179 176 
37 | South Dakota............. 54,303 14 55 49 14 2 
38 165,012 34 lll 123 34 7 
39 | Texas 714,674 149 775 970 151 12 
40 | Utah 5,740 1 4 9 1 1 
8 eee 64,390 10 48 46 10 5 
62,879 9 41 40 9 1 
43 | Washingt 116,528 26 127 151 26 9 
44 | Wisconsin................ 271,498 60 288 199 61 16 
45 | Wyoming................. 31,983 8 36 35 


1 Includes librarians, 


City ScHoo, SYSTEMS 


schools in cities of 2,500—9,999 population, by State, 1939-40 


Teachers and other 
instructional staff! | 
school year | attend- 
Men Women Boys Girls (days) =_ 

2,985 19,302 62,667 1,260,308 1,239,834 179 2,194,304 1 
34 144 913 19,805 19,992 168 33,517 2 
39 184 536 12,446 12,059 175 20,117 3 
57 319 1,320 34,741 35,169 170 7,576 4 
82 1,053 012 67,055 62,993 174 111,392 5 
52 260 773 15,837 15,296 180 805 6 
10 52 249 4,387 4,223 181 7,752 7 

6 74 198 3,689 3,628 181 6,194 8 
19 218 952 20,981 864 179 34,520 9 
28 267 484 12,391 12,173 174 21,365 10 

130 803 3,528 63,947 62,344 182 110,863 ll 
119 662 1,469 35,174 34,284 175 62,196 12 
55 576 2,027 35,391 35,337 178 307 13 
69 435 1,257 26,161 25,331 178 45,319 14 
86 326 1,144 23,585 23,440 179 43,156 15 
17 110 502 9,493 9,426 179 16,914 16 
74 363 1,522 27,210 26,988 178 50,048 17 
152 872 2,386 9,283 47,886 185 86,190 18 
82 697 2,135 36,754 36,626 175 65,951 19 
87 201 1,002 21,928 23,011 179 36,970 20 
106 490 1,513 32,438 31,740 180 467 21 
14 102 414 7,684 288 177 13,536 22 
30 227 688 13,675 13,740 177 23,984 23 
2 37 102 2,537 2,451 177 053 24 

8 65 219 4,247 3,857 178 7,371 25 
130 864 3,331 56,971 55,970 183 97,380 26 
47 153 537 13,230 13,210 179 21,500 27 
147 1,230 4,375 74,657 71,275 180 128,937 28 
86 229 1,443 681 0,992 171 252 29 
10 59 232 4,566 400 179 8,276 30 
154 1,358 3,540 73,274 71,145 181 133,577 31 
58 550 1,620 35,279 34, 176 61,598 32 
63 336 785 16,156 16,134 174 27.957 33 
199 2,770 7,105 144,118 142,158 185 262,857 34 
1 23 130 seas 2,326 180 4,171 = 


29 

18 120 311 6,214 6,279 179 10877 | 37 
61 160 890 17,257 17,419 174 29,975 | 38 
465 1,423 4,813 107,525 104,911 176 177,126 | 39 
1 18 26 731 674 174 1,280 | 40 
60 288 4,984 4,908 176 8,869 | 41 
27 75 381 7,472 7,632 180 12,923 | 42 
73 359 805 20,165 19,296 178 33,234 | 43 
40 556 1,442 27,069 27/384 179 50,308 | 44 
7 51 158 3,475 3,354 178 5,549 | 45 
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BIENNIAL SURVEYS OF EDUCATION, 1938-40 AND 1940-42 


TABLE 6.—Current expenses, capital outlay, and other payments from current 


Current expense, full-time day schools 
State 
General | Auxiliary 
Total eaniat Instruction | Operation | Maintenance agencies 

1 United States $175,553,729| $11,651,362 | $122,696,426 | $20,953,788 | $6,931,692 | $9,763,287 
2 | Alaba nis 1,153,356 101,407 936,698 75,874 19,843 9,612 
1,816,217 788 1,307,070 190,579 653 101,714 
1,647, 129,367 1,174,859 149,545 36,896 105,482 
5 Sears 12,896,057 635,193 235,746] 1,495,072 484,218 823,414 
6 | Colorado. 2,088,225 118,730 1,561,333 222,133 59,556 86,706 
71C ticut 660,851 33,576 452,379 76,093 25,126 69,322 
8 | Del oe 595,070 36,808 458,603 60,212 21,605 10,709 
1,235,653 110,366 962,452 94,232 407 18,703 
10 | Idaho 1,477,879 97,761 1,028,424 173,847 44,770 119,971 
11 | Illinois. 9,185,405 7, 6,324,714 1322,409 886 
12 | Indiana 4,528,377 286,692 3,250,053 599,196 202,665 973 
13 | Iowa 4,990,770 295,921 3,547,085 694,249 9,842 150,927 
3,167,824 185,995 2,328,348 405,913 132,901 733 
2,263,081 187,778 1,664, 143 43 60,362 
16 aine 986,141 906 671,037 117,465 39,317 8,224 
17 husetti 4,633,217 202,470 3,227,286 577,003 137,150 459,982 
18 663, 7,289 2, 1,095, 292,129 274,086 
19 4,771,518 1,481,400 441,992 475,465 
20 1,051,837 110, 52,014 58,772 
21 413,049 117,495 238,198 
22 802,810 153,169 33,392 66,013 
23 434 933 79,796 39,306 
24 388 41,287 15,446 17,635 
25 410,484 69,049 24,85 89,731 
26 662} 1,418,623 ¥ 1,867,090 
27 039, 136,911 53, 61,867 
28 11,117,877 2 488,727 1,028,054 
29 1,839,550 137,819 87,057 34,194 
30 357,687 79,195 17,261 10,873 
31 7,662,565 527,665 477,190 
32 2,473,583 290,494 770 151,033 
33 1,681,288 288,988 113,503 129,879 
34 15,841,832} 2,516,806 832 945,729 
35 J Sa 392,549 20,093 252,276 48,029 18,926 53,225 
36 | South Carolina............ 180, 135,546 1,742,508 141,246 1,580 69,387 
37 | South Dakota............- 951,389 64,306 677,865 139,107 46,453 15,787 
38 1,126,676 89,125 857,463 104,334 44,533 14,918 
39 | Texas. 10,846,389 958,650 7,708,990 961,515 357,135 706,190 
40 | Utah 82,200 5,042 60,295 10,544 3,484 1,823 
41 | Vermont. 816,317 00 110,450 32,201 107,330 
0, 713,583 35,629 67,646 27,878 11,158 
43 | Washingt 2,977,455 145,362 2,127,689 307,972 83,309 203,868 
4,379,882 976 3,120,119 630,787 161,139 94,418 
45 | Wyoming 482,861 35,579 317,808 50,887 27,050 50,011 
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funds for public schools in cities of 2,500—9,999 population, by State, 1939-40 
Night Debt service 
sear pad schools, (Current funds only) Grand 
including Summer Capital total 
Fixed uation All oth 
zation other 
charges schools classes Interest | debt service 
$3,557,174 | $113,345 $169,411 $15,949 | $10,786,264 | $21,013,566 | $19,898,702 | $227,550,966 | 1 
9,922 108 a See 18,916 39,721 84,483 1,296,701 2 
| 52,191 246,966 101,068 2,216,442 3 
51,704 249,215 147,800 124,912 2,169,780 | 4 
222,414 11,419 78,943 677,201 1,214,350 2,060,170 16,938,140 5 
39,767 130,594 225,212 249,162 2,693,193 6 
4,355 26,928 20,000 5,685 715,010 | 7 
7,133 12,618 32,197 20,308 672,4 8 
14,493 12,753 67,869 11,254 1,327,529 9 
13,106 83,786 160,133 214,170 1,935,9 10 
177,638 185 251,495 710,881 \ 11,438,056 | 11 
t 275 104,234 295,034 735,025 5,662,945 | 12 
62,746 320 509,912 857,427 6,589,791 | 13 
128,671 88, 374,754 4,160,168 | 14 
95,356 260,939 202;308 2'821,684 | 15 
11,192 23,758 139,23: 13,138 1,162,271 | 16 
| | eee 4,054 24 97,505 285,912 94,276 5,114,988 | 17 
x 1,670 1,348 375,280 704,774 228,585 8,974,733 | 18 
112,040 2,650 i eee 196,705 466,995 857,036 9,327,068 | 19 
29,31 i ae 70,594 143,372 13,123 ,665,344 | 20 
58,396 1,203 401 1,275 214,800 414,849 734,160 463 | 21 
18,503 48,058 128,945 307, 1,649,008 | 22 
24,828 68,521 ‘ 75,410 2,027,247 | 23 
488 338 30,752 66,472 5,210 482,793 | 24 
30,356 a Seas 8,393 32,871 41,004 734,704 | 25 
2,366 3,115 6,069 870,058 1,053,884 906,867 15,681,257 | 26 
18,373 71,976 192,242 290,441 X 27 
921,612 1,541 8,372 2,462 1,745,980 2,210,544 1,244,050 21,644,463 | 28 
20,37! 7,834 270,512 157,770 2,769,162 | 29 
Saal 27,462 81,020 5,427 625,090 | 30 
192,941 1,454 560 550 063,452 2,655,197 17,224,834 | 31 
50,473 |. 298,789 365,554 147,404 4,159,349 | 32 
33,705 |. 114,026 y 453,540 3,394,695 | 33 
| ee 3,057 1,151 1,439,524 4,305,481 1,649,961 30,006,697 | 34 
vs 16,9 4,860 432,67: 35 
30,578 196,926 256 147,300 , 36 
7,871 1,638 708 41,641 115,594 288,562 1,399,532 | 37 
28,266 26,243 107, 540 | 38 
eee 408 1,063,345 1,717,143 1,700,531 15,327,816 | 39 
1,012 769 5,680 5,025 191,811 285,867 | 40 
25,602 176,192 300,813 1,318,924 | 41 
5,427 1,767 34,788 23,242 141,343 14, 42 
9,255 DD Ramessaceun 56,076 183,014 609 3,371,673 | 43 
74,443 92,284 338,785 144,053 627,627 5,619,684 | 44 
1,526 d 1,000 29,957 38,360 776 574,954 | 45 
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Taste 13.—Enrollment, attendance, length of term, oad of schools, and 


instructional staff, by city, 1939 
Group I.—CITIES OF 100,000 POPULATION OR MORE 


BIENNIAL SURVEYS OF EDUCATION, 1938-40 AND 1940-42 


Personnel 
Popu- Teachersand|  Earollment | Average 
City lation Bs 528 other instruc- daily 
1940 Ses tional staff ? attend- | 
Bae Men | en | Boys | Girls 
ll 48] 220] 1,150] 26,924) 26,557) 44,798] 70 
17 37 14,246) 24,168] 62 
70| 472) 1,969] 7,292] 163,806] 153,212] 249,455) 629 
19 91) 342) 1,318) 26,388] 25,867) 43,412) 129 
9 26] 190} 483) 10,278} 9,552) 17,225) 42 
11 38} 337] 692) 20,270) 16,518) 27,768) 82 
21) #127] 501) 2,167) 39,577) 35,338] 63,338) 175 
322,412) 13 86] 277] 1,132] 27,187] 26,502] 44,278] 135 
Connecticut 
Bridgeport 147,121 9 36) 96) 672] 12,131] 11,737] 21,495] 73 
166,267 9 31 159} 723] 12,873] 12,824 43 
160,605 9 50} 163] 860) 14,990] 14,403) 86 
DELAWARE 
Wilmingt 112,504 7] 448) 7,609) 7,544] 14,826) 34 
District or 
Washingt 663,091 29] 136) 477) 2,672] 50,108} 50,825] 83,844] 246 
Grorcta 
302,288) 11] 294] 1,245] 27,223] 27,791) 44,720] 116 
3,396,808 11,182] 250,862] 234,175) 411,642] 718 
Peoria 105,087 34) 433 8, 8 994) 51 
NA 
118,410 430 9,163 8, 15,745] 47 
Gary. 111,719 477| 10,934) 10,771] 19,212) 45 
Indianapolis............... 386,972 1,565} 32,363) 31,858) 53,475) 115 
101,268) 378 8,610 8,091] 14,818} 51 
Towa 
Des Moines*............. --| 159,819 701) 15,756] 15,383] 26,648] 106 
Ka 
121,458) 470} 12,078} 11,361] 20,699] 99 
Wichita. 114,966) 544) 11,445 0,661] 18,663) 69 
Kentucky 
319,077 1,128] 24,096] 23,485] 37,603] 130 
NA 
New Orleans............. 494,537) 1,595] 34,702} 37,981] 55,935) 146 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore........... 859,100) 2,832] 62,325) 60,451) 102,754] 277 
1,623,452 5,451) 138,762) 132,232] 238,969) 435 
Flint. 151,543 17,833] 17,332) 30,152] 69 
Grand Rapids.............. 1 732] 513,714) 13,714 82 


(See footnotes on page 46.) 
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Taste 13.—Enrollment, attendance, length of term, number of schools, and 
instructional staff, by city, 1939-40—Continued 


Group I.—CITIES OF 100,000 POPULATION OR MORE 


Personnel 
Popu- Teachers and} Enrollment | average 
City lation other instruc- daily 
1940 | | tional staff? attend- | + 
Men | en | Boys | Girls 
MINNESOTA 
101,065} 181 2 7 25} 144) 509 9,132} 16,695) 78 
499,120 181 5 20 96} 451] 2,038] 40,633) 40,414] 70,566) 184 
St. Paul 287, 736 181 3 ll 70} 194) 1,023] 20,464] 19,915) 35,336) 128 
Missourt 
Kansas City..........----- 399,178} 178 3 26 338] 1,246] 31,894] 29,914) 53,204) 173 
816,048} 193 6 43] 131) 471) 2,419) 50,018] 49,940] 93,866] 266 
173 3 13 55] 160) 976} 21,037] 19,767) 34,562) 115 
171 1 5 29) 116) 562) 9,952) 9,493} 16,704] 59 
189) 1 14 25) 142) 510 8,595) 20 14,801} 45 
188 4 19 50} 279) 1,272) 22,477] 21,121] 37,464) 111 
190 25 46] 541) 1,735] 36,259] 36,134) 61,141} 110 
193 2 13 29 132} 679] 12,223] 11,362} 20,369) 51 
189 1 4 30} 163) 478 9,557 9,178} 16,333} 49 
182 2 17 28 76) 493 7,316} 12,795] 53 
6161 5 16} 103) 611} 2,601 5,583] 42,523) 78,850) 208 
191 43 69] 1,404] 7,102) 27,222) 570,350] 552,922] 967,274/1355 
181 4 30 53 24,849) 42,209) 103 
182 5 39 52] I J 17,5 16,870} 29,915 
182 2 7 16 7,728] 13,393] 40 
180 4 26 33] 132] 770] 13,017] 12,172] 22,000} 69 
100,899} 180 1 4 18} 36) 491) 9,098] 9,569] 16,359) 30 
Onto 
Akron. 244, 182 4 3 57] 247] 1,199} 25,059] 23,841) 43,353) 60 
108,401 187) 2 134) 492) 10,279 9, 17,923} 31 
464,653 192) 3 20 92] 402) 1,592) 32,713] 31,470 157 
882,166 184 4 34] 213) 894) 2,878] 72,382 122,264! 
306,087} 184 78} 313] 1,010} 23,496) 22,638} 40,567] 82 
210,718} 177 2 1 46] 235) 827) 16,971) 16,448} 29,372 
349} 2 14 54] 257] 1,160) 22,318] 21,477] 39,720) 113 
Youngst 167,720} 184 2 4 208] 692) 1952 26, 
OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma 204,424) 173 1 9 67] 152) 1,020} 21,475] 20,811) 34,844) 119 
142,157} 3 ll 40} 165) 690) 16,169) 15,449) 26,596) 77 
180 4 15 58] 247] 1,363} 25,100) 23,560) 39,507) 124 
190) 2 ll 23] 497) 10,092} 9,316) 17,006 
187 13 68) 1} 1,603) 5,797) 145,453] 141,886] 234,316) 403 
200) 4 113 2,315] 53,989) 50,251] 93,327) 253 
194 1 15 12} = 130 365) 8,950] 16,671} 50 
192 1 13 39] 112) 617] 12,174) 11,695 21,616 86 
Ruope Istanp 
Provid 253,504] 180 4 16) 57] 290] 1,200] 519,701] 519,470} 35,203] 119 
TENNESSEE 
Chatt 128,163} 174 1 5 45 87| 668) 12,071) 12,128) 20,565) 45 
Sn 111,580 175 1 7 31 149} 522) 10,946) 10,546) 18,721) 44 
Aemphi ---| 292,042} 180 1 8 142) 977] 22,154) 22,666 63 
167,402) 183 2| 10 41 89] 631] 14,577] 15,067 58 


(See footnotes on page 46.) 
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Taste 13.—Enrollment, attendance, length of term, ber of schools, and 
instructional staff, by city, 1939-40—Continued 


Group I.—CITIES OF 100,000 POPULATION OR MORE 


Personnel 
3 
3 Teachers and Average 
City lation € 3 3 28 other instruc- dail 
1940 33 4 tional staff? Enrollment attend- | ‘3 
as & Men | en | Boys | Girls 
8 
294,734) 175 4 wl 48] 245] 1,307] 27,199] 26,413) 43,583] 71 
177,662} 177 3 51 178 17,300} 16,796} 29,147] 85 
Houst -| 393,735] 175 1 16 97| 318] 1,791] 36,439) 37,483] 60,010) 154 
San 253,854] 176 4 1 131 23,135} 1, 61 
ng | 
Salt Lake City. 149,934) 177 3 9} 740) 7162] 7733) 16,697] 15,938} 28,489) 71 
VIRGINIA 
144,332} 180 1 8 31 80] 749] 12,431] 12,414] 21,086] 39 
eee 193,042} 180) 2 ll 49 122} 928] 16,440) 16,651) 28,233] 45 
Wasiincton 
Seattle. --| 368,302} 180 6 18 83] 393] 1,357) 30,193 49,367] 167 
122,001 182 1 6 38} 154) 455 9,932 9,370} 16,120 
‘acoma. 109,408} 180 2 3 33} 108) 438 9,728 8,955] 15,768) 55 
Wisconsin 
587,472} 190 5 24) #101] 638) 1,913) 44,436) 44,025] 77,344) 183 


7 Peeetetinas aioe given are for the city or, where possible to obtain, for the area served by the school system. 
Includes librarians. 
3Data for 1937-38. 
‘Includes students for Wayne University reduced to full-time equivalent basis. 
5Distribution by sex estimated. 
High schools closed 8 days and element any we | schools closed 23 days because of quarantine. 
Not including the Stewart Training at the University of Utah whose pupils are accounted for in the enrollment 
and figures. 


‘Date for 1940-41. 

10Data for 1933-34. 

11Fire destroyed pupil records so 1937-38 data were used. 

12Data for white sc only. Statistics on Negro schools not available, 
13Includes 4 independent districts, 

“Data for 1938-39. 
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Taste 13.—Enrollment, attendance, length of term, number of schools, and 
instructional staff, by city, 1939-40—Continued 


Group II.—CITIES OF 30,000-99,999 POPULATION 


Personnel 
Popu- [iz 3 Teachers and Enrollment Average Fi 
City lation 3 3 325 other instruc- daily 
1940 | SS tional staff? attend-| ‘5 
Census! =| 3 ance 
i Wom- § 
aA Men | en Boys | Girls 
ALABAMA 
36,975} 176 1 2 12 22] 189 4,124 3,970 6,899) 25 
ARIZONA 
Phoeni: 65,414) 1 1 6 18 53] 293 6,272 6,034 9,225] 33 
Tucson 36,818} 170 1 4 18 85) = 268 6,185 5,549 9,820| 24 
ARKANSAS 
Fort Gmith................ 36,584) 177 1 13 28] 162 3,772 3,559 6,029] 17 
88,039} 170 2 3 28) 57| 362 7,918) 8,057] 13,559] 22 
CALIFORNIA 
36,256] 176 1 8 36] 162 2,964 2,856 5,268] 17 
Ihamb: 47,466 177 2 6 12 70 214 4,559 4,279 7,601} 22 
SR 85,547 183 3 7 19 71 326 6,569 7,939] 10,921) 34 
34,337 179 1 85 814 830] 8183 2,639 341 4.544] 
60, 175 2 34 20} 144) 378 8,276 7,947| 13,474) 46 
82,582} 178) 2 4 26} 155) 418 8,750) 7.946] 14, 
nglewood...............-- 30,114 176 2 9 10 72 163 02 3, 867) 13 
CN” SEE 840, 180 2 4 17 41 156 3,448 3,251 6,052} 26 
81,864 178) 3 12 46) 226 13,163} 11,934 9, 52 
aaa 34,696 177 2 2 20 99} 203 4,533 4,223 7,501] 29 
n Bernardino..__._..._-- 43,646 174 2 7 20 2 445 . 9,474 
68,45 2 4 8} 148) 406 9,423 7,916] 13,041] 32 
Santa Ana...............-- 31,921 177 1 2 21 195 3,719 3,604 238] 32 
Santa Barbara............- 34,958} 179 2 5 12 188 3,471 3,173 5,828} 21 
Santa Monica............-- 53, 1 3 14 102} 219 6,050 4,569 7,800} 21 
Stockton 54,714 178) 1 3 2} 134) 303 6,872 6,289} 11,129 
Cotorapo 
Springs.........-- 36,789} 182) 14 51] 173 3,391 3,251 6,174] 26 
eblo: 
District No..1__. = } 52.162 { 180 1 3 7 22] 126) 2, 2,406 4,081} 17 
District No. 20.......-- 180 1 1 9 36) 153 3,357 3,289 5,558] 18 
Connecticut 
ristol e 30,167} 182 1 15 169 2,862) 2,872 5,170} 25 
Nc ctivanucinmnamswned 39,494 180 1 3 12 35 147 2,852 2,792 5,041} 21 
New Britain............... 68, 183 1 14 18) 375 6,573 6,468} 11,261 
New London.............-- 30,456} 179 1 2 8 123 2,096 2,020 3,462} 16 
| SEE 39,849) 180 1 4 27 195 3,522 3,148 6,143} 28 
Norwich 34,140 181 1 3 | a 139 2,039 1,851 3,394 
|... SR 61,215 178 1 3 16 86] 335 5,937 5,638] 10,127) 36 
, Ss 99,314 181 1 1 24 85} 462 8,248 6,923] 13,513] 58 
West Hartford_......-....- 33,776 180, 1 1 12 37 138 2,663 2,660 4,629 
ee 30,021 181 1 4 ll 16] 154 3,030) 2,970) 5 19 
Groraia 
Col 53,280} 180) 1 4 5 41] 261 5,956 6,199 9,986} 34 
ILuNo1s 
Alton 31,255} 190 1 5 3 46] 144 3,688 3,596 6,263] 19 
A 
47.170 192 1 1 8} 33] = 123 2,668 2,432) 4,379] 18 
* 181 1 6 29 82 1,485 1,385 2,333) 11 
48.451 189 | 6 60 926 910 1,601} 7 
182 8 81 1,326 1,207 2,145} 12 
Bloomington 32,868} 176 1 3 ll 27 136 2,514 2,419 4,390) 11 
Cicero 64,712} 194 1 10 7 17 184 2,358) 2,226 4,448) 14 
Danville. 36,919] 184 1 4 ll 29; 225 4,035 3,736 6,693} 19 
59,305} 179 1 3 20 62] 271 5,834 5,565 9,848) 21 
East St. Louis 80,132 189 2 6 17 75 2 7,650 7,214] 12,796 
i 333 169 1 12 37; 142 2,781 2,681 4,965] 12 
Evans 
65,389 184 1 9 7 12} 150 2,340) 2,102 3,457) 18 
179 1 3 1 92 1,244 2,148) 9 
Joliet. 42,365 179 1 ll 214 3,237 3,105) 5,483] 27 


(See footnotes on page 46.) 
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instructional staff, by city, 1939-40—Continued 
Group II.—CITIES OF 30,000-99,999 POPULATION 
= Personnel 
Enrollment 3 
Popu- Tis s Teachers and Average 3 
lation 8 other instruc- daily 
City imo | tional etaff? attend- | 
Census" 3 ance 
<3 Men} en | Boys | Girls 
1 4 8 15) «(119 2,070 1,955 3,538} 8 
1 4 10 35) 169 2,840 2,732) 4, 24 
1] 2693] 4.314] 22 
2 10 52} 149 2,944 2,969 5,164 
1 4 17 345 7,128 6,693} 12,102] 21 
1 1 11 36; 3,247 3,108 5,379} 15 
1 3 17 78 6,273 6,140} 10,616} 35 
1 9 9} 2,248 2,192 22 
1 3 3 59 4,107 4,078 6,826] 26 
1 5 42 3.244] 3,070] 5,784] 19 
1 8 14) 164 8,779 8,601} 14,745 
1 1 17} 104 7,262 6,764] 12,067) 37 
1 85 12 42 3,566 3,340 6, 13 
1 7 14 76 5,229 5,123 8, 33 
2 3 10) 45 3,268 3,309) 5,620] 26 
3 4 64 4,908 4,684 8,441] 23 
1 8 20 62 4,928 4,789 8,765] 34 
1 2} 19] 40 4.481] 4,534) 8,448] 36 
1 7 13 55 5,256 5,066 8,689} 40 
1 4 7 30 2,339) 1,990 3,767] 21 
1 2} 12] 23 3.208] 3,214) 5,656] 28 
1 7 rh) 8,036 7,938] 13,047) 56 
cannes 9 20 2,396 2,335 4,029} 16 
1 1 9 19 2,576 2,343 4,006} 20 
1 2 13 44 3,557 3,494 6,065} 24 
1 10) 50) 6,159 5,955} 10,687) 54 
1 8 15 64 $4,042} 53,915 6,495) 26 
2 6 12 32 $3,918) 4,120) 6,786} 25 
1 6 12 17 2,004 1,811 3,444) 12 
1 2 33 2,512] 2423 3,989] 13 
1 2 5 28) 042 2,456] 4,607 
8 17 2,001 1,933 3,577} 21 
2 10 65 6,128 6,055} 10,773} 58 
1 3 13 46 3,546 3,437 6,459) 13 
8| 48 5,094) 5,009] 9,391] 32 
1 6 9 50 3,420 3,281 5,845) 27 
1 8 5 54 3,546 3,260) 6,060} 10 
1 5} 29 2944] 2.635] 4,855] 26 
2 4, 10] 81 4:636] 8,462] 19 
1 19] 46 2488] 2:420| 4,553] 19 
1 3 9] 35 3,462| 3,527| 6,429] 26 
1 1 12 50 3,380 3,099 5,859] 29 
1} 10] 70 5,324] 4.9441 9518] 26 
(1) 7612] 7.026] 13,376] 32 
1 15] 54 4,532], 4.408] 8,081) 18 
2 16] 5,872| 10,338] 24 
1 7 19} 115 6,557 5,857] 11,128} 48 
1 7 20 46 329 4,107 7,609} 27 
2 6 18 85 7,207 6,857} 12,915 
1 8 7 46 3,618 3,420 6, 16 
1 2 8 45 2,963 2,812} 85,082) 31 
1 3 5] 2931] 3,044) 5,434 
1 2 6| 40 3,198| 3, 5, 26 
1 5 8 46 3,360 3,301 6,236] 19 
(See footnotes on page 46.) 
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Personnel 
Boys | Girls 
MicHican 
Oo 43,453} 180 1 7 4,744 4,703 31 
Bay 47,956) 171 1 9 4,123 3,983 
rn: 
City District_.......... 63,584 178 | $1,804) 51,819 13 
Fordson District... .... 195 2 5 $4,758] 84,75 26 
k 49,839] 181 2 6 3,822 3,624 14 
Highland Park......-...... 50,81 188 4,643 4,686) 18 
49,656] 178 2 5 5.677) 5,485 31 
54,097) 182) 1 10 55,336} 5,335 37 
vansing 78,753} 182 2 7 8,503 8,071 49 
Muskegon 47,697] 169 2 5 $5,148} 85,147 32 
Pontiac. 66,626] 180) 2 4 7,339 7,108) 38 
Port Huron. 32,759} 181 1 4 3,578 3,486 30 
794) 200) 1 5 8,335) 7,719 51 
Wyandott 30,618} 200 1 2,760 754 13 
M 
62,107} 181 1 7 5,147 5,520 18 
Merid 35,481} 180 1 4,198) 4,804 
Missovr1 
37,144] 180) 1 2 4,377] 3,970 21 
75,711} 178 1 4 6,685 6,277 36 
Springfield 1 5 5,958) 5,827 26 
University Gidcsccincene i 197 1 4 2,631 2,449 4 
Montana 
Butte. 37,081} 178 3,076] 2,981 19 
Lincoln. 81,984] 176 7,973) 7,659 57 
New 
Manch 4 175 4,100 3,997 40 
32,927} 178 2,103) 2,053) ll 
New 
175 5,240) 5,030 28 
79,198} 192 7,014) 6,509 31 
41,623} 188 3,930) 3,733 21 
Clifton. 48,827) 192 4,424 4,278 30 
Se 68,945 186 4,636 4,373 22 
Hoboken 50,115] 192) 4,292 3,972 17 
rvington. 55,3: 190) 4,687 4,471 20 
Kearny® 39,467} 190 370 3,214 20 
Mon 39,807) 184 668 3,576 27 
New Brunswick. 33,180} 186 935 2,927 “4 
No! 39,714) 192) 984 2,899 17 
ge. 35,717) 186 086 3,004 16 
61,394] 185 5,505} 5,139 26 
Porth Amboy... 41,242) 185 3,264 3,245 24 
37,469} 188) 3,619 3,519 27 
South Orange...........-.. 88 187 3,523 3,344 21 
56,173] 192 5,215 4,979 20 
West New York............ 39,439) 192) 3,582} 3,405) ll 
New Mexico 
Alb 35,449) 180 4,578] 4,383 18 
New 
33.329] 180 3,073} 2.824 25 
35,703} 180) 2,771 2,580 18 
Bingh 78,309) 183 682) 7,375 38 
| 106} 183 4,103 3,987 22 
town... q 184 4,270 4,149) 22 
Mount Vernon............. 67,362) 183 6,371 6,313 28 
Newburgh 1 185 3,003) 2,885 1 


(See footnotes on page 46.) 
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Group II.—CITIES OF 30,000-99,999 POPULATION 


Personnel 
Popu- 8 83 Teschersand| Earollment | average} 
Ci lation | other instruc- daily |g 
ity 140 | ES | tional staf? attend- | = 
<3 |faal & Men} en | Boys | Girls a 
New Rochell 58,048; 17 2 16 80} 294) 5,032} 4,694) 8,497) 25 
Niagara Falls.............. 78,029} 185, 3 10 21} 109} 480 8,224 7,729) 14,413) 42 
40,478} 184 1 11 11 20; 189) 3,430) 3,293] 5,756) 17 
34,214) 1 5 20} 165) 2,797] 2,697) 5,202) 21 
87,549} 182 3}. ll 22) 472) 7,965) 7,680] 14,134) 46 
Lai burg District... 70,304) 182 10 71 1,053 966} 1,776 
Union District... 183 1 7 13 24) «191 3,153} 2,937] 5,034) 27 
ai wn... 33,385) 180) 1 10 11 22] 216 3,235 2,963 5,409] 26 
40,327} 180, 2 7 9 70] 234) 4,224) 3,891 6,953} 24 
NortH Carona 
51,310} 180 1 15 30}. 227) 4,597] 4,651) 7, 18 
Durbam 60,195} 180) 1 1 17 56] 292) 5,955) 6,363] 10,562) 21 
b 59,31 180 2 2 17 41] 264 284) 5,153] 9,482) 25 
38,49. 180) | 13 23) 214) 4,211 194) 7,705] 13 
| 46,897; 180 1 1 10 25} 236) 4,969 570} 8,137] 18 
Winston-Salem*...........- 79,815) 180 1 1 21 52] 375 7,967 887] 14,225) 21 
Norra Dakota 
32,580} 180 1 2 13 46] 150) 2,530) 2,430) 4,501) 14 
10 
Cleveland Heights.........- 60,973} 181 2 4 13 78] 218) 4,455) 4,469) 7,945) 21 
East Cleveland............- 39,495} 180) 10 48 88} 2,918} 2,921 5,476) 14 
50,592} 180 1 2 44) 205) 4,488) 4,391 8,288) 17 
Sa 69,160} 180 2 6 14 80} 265 4,745 4,395 8,420} 25 
44,711} 181 1 1 2 55] 3,705 3,575 6,839} 16 
orain 44,125) 184 2 3 9 62] 157 3,760 3.494 6,983] 15 
field 37,154) 181 1 7 4 68] 157) 3,205) 2,970) 5,622) 13 
30,817} 180 1 5 9 36} 149) 3,148) 2,936 5,466) 17 
31,220} 180 7 41) 161 3,199 079} 6,078} 12 
31,487} 187 1 2 9 40) 133) 2,577] 2,578) 4,7 17 
34,010) 198 | 6 40 99} 2,043] 2,052) 3,738) 11 
40,466} 180 1 2 5 54) 212) 4,359] 4,139 7,521) 17 
70,662) 197 1 2 12 95) 292 5,984) 10,750) 28 
37,651} 182 10 29; «179 865 2,758 5,366) 11 
837} 180 1 60} 195} 4,204) 4,025] 7,805) 14 
37,500} 187 1 1 4 7] 202) 3,273) 6,282) 18 
-_ 177 1 2 11 41) 182) 3,999) 3,946; 6,598) 18 
30,908} 171 1 1 11 36} 152) 3,003) 52,885) 4,939] 11 
96,904) 189 2 14 138] 359) 8,206} 7,893) 15,045] 29 
80,214) 180 1 7 4) 101) 396 7,898) 7,949) 14,021) 28 
58,490) 192 1 4 11 99] 207) 5,548) 5,082) 9,620] 27 
9,285] 182 2] 2 9} 71} 5,268) 5,243) 8,420) 
33,589} 188) 1). 5 15 53] 134) 3,360) 93,175) 5,909] 16 
893} 189 1 6 9} 128) 317) 6,706) 6,556) 11,692] 26 
38,009} 187 1 6 7 77} 4,087) 3,896) 7,270) 13 
66,668} 180 1 7 12 75| 328 W445 6,189) 11,839) 25 
61,345} 190 1 8 7} 102} 253) 85,065) 53,065 019) 34 
Lower Merion(P.O.,Ardmore)| 39,566] 180 12 78| 188 2,929 2,786] 20 
cKeesport 55,355] 180 1 6 16 63} 274) 85,645] 85,425) 10,101] 15 
N 638} 180 9 63] 255 469 5,151 0} 14 
orristown. 38,181} 182 3 52} 157; 3,167) 3,024) 95,770] 1g 
Up) r Darby... 6,883} 188 1 5 11 89) 232) 4,164] 4,078} 7,185] 29 
Wilkes- 12 182 1 13 12] 116} 429) 57,887} 57,888) 14,079 39 
Williamsport 44,355) 190 4 95} 192 4,374 4,079 15 
York. 56,712] 180 1 7 91 5,494) 5,347 25 


(See footnotes on page 46.) 
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Group II.—CITIES OF 30,000—99,999 POPULATION 


" lation 
=. 
Boys | Gitls 
Istanp 
47,0 180 2 3 4,571) 4,391 
Newport... .......-.-----.- 
tuck 2 5 5,630) 5,583) 
ket 1 3 2,677; 2,555 
Sourn CaroLina 
Charl 2 5 6,061 6,277 
SS 2 4 6,427] 6,821 
1 4,283] 4,502) 
tanburg 8 3648] 3,678 
Sourn Dakota 
1 3 3,933} 3,760 
8 
[eee 1 3 71 4,608) 4, 
1 3 105 8,210 8,074 
Beaumont: 
City District........... 2 35 3,968) 3,862 
French District.._.....- 1 6 898 842 
South Park District-_.- 1 33 1,450 1,327 
ess 1 4 59 4,978 4,863 
80 8,960] 10,518 
Galvest 1 8 43 4,437 4,425 
1 5 20 3,936] 4,056 
Lubbock - 1 3 47 3,808 3,539 
Port Arthur. 1 1 66 5,616 5,439 
1 3 54 5,717 889 
Wichita Falle.........-.... 1 2 57 967} 4,600 
Uran 
2) 5 88 5,002 4,911 
VirGinia 
dri 1 2 18 2,983 2,799 
rlington. 1 5 50 4,264 4,073 
Danville 1 1 30 3,409) 3,372 
hb 1 4 37 4,203 4,215 
Newport News.....-------- 42 3,644) 3,629 
tersb 1 2 21 3,018} 3,271 
th 1 4 21 4,327) 4,2 
k 2 2 54 6,890 6,916 
WaskINGTON 
Everett 3 50 3,445 3,380) 
Wisconsin 
Eau Claire 1 4 49 52,730} 52,623 17 
1 8 50) 3,799} 3,494 29 
enosha 2 4 49 4,610 4,415 26 
1 1 45 3,212] 3,458 23 
OS EE 1 5 63 6,298 5,972 25 
1 4 45 3,463 3,441 25 
Racine 1 4 73 6,400 6,171 34 
1 3 66 3,595 3,575: 20 
OO REESE 1 3 52 2,982 2,861 35 
5 61 53,659} 53,499 20 


(See footnotes on page 46.) 
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londo Beach...........- 


City 
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52 
Personnel 

Popo. Teachersand| Enrollment Average 

City other instruc- daily |g 

1940 tional staff? attend- | + 

Census? ance 

Won- 

a Men} en | Boys | Girls Zz 

ALABAMA 
25,523} 175 10} 130] 2,760) 2,792) 4,464) 12 
EEE 24,203} 180 1 2 23 92 2,317 2,510 4,140} 7 
16,604) 176) 12 77 1,761 1,744 2,910} 13 
17,194) 169 1 1 10 76 1,696 1,634 2,947] 10 
11,703} 175 9 76 1,410 1,440 2,534 8 
15,043} 176 10 85 1,774 1,843 3,054) 9 
13,050] 175 1 1 8 63} 1,504) 1,571] 2,421) 8 
Phenix 15,351] 161 | 10 68) 1,799 1,742 3,178} 9 
19,834) 175 | 14 95 1,960 2,095 3,478} 8 
27,493} 171 1 1 24) «121 2,691 2,750 4,514) 12 
Blythevill 10,652} 173 1 1 13 43 1,230 1,255: 1,988} 7 
15,858} 176 18 84 1,668 1,696 2,923] 6 
21,370} 174 13] 106 2,489 2,413 4,214) 13 
EET 11,729} +178) 13 56 1,211 1,204 2,129} 13 
North Little Rock.......... 21,137] +180 1 1 26; «111 2,676 2,675) 4,571] 14 
__ 21,290} 172 | 26] 110 2,411 2,486} 4,369) 17 
11,821) 176 | 16 62 1,443 1,404) 2,502) 10 

TR 61; 1,183] 1,119] 2,058} 5 
11,031} 173) 1 4 40 728 659) 1,257) 12 
Bakersfield.............-..] 29,252] 178 1 3 190] 3,413) 3,247] 5,922] 25 
Beverly Hills............... 26,823} 179 1 4 146 2,219 2,135 3,615} 9 
| 11,718) 161 3 3 61 1,443 1,291 2,450) 5 
15,940} 183) 50 891 758 1,420} 11 
16,198} 175 7 1,574 1,463 2,803} 19 
10,017} 170 56 1,370 1,340) 2,498] 10 
El Monte...............-..] 825,000] 175 1 1 72 1,695 1,548 2,703} 7 
17,055} 180 1 5 88 1,734 1,643 2,997] 12 
10,442) = 172) 48 686 641 1,174 7 
11,079} 175 63 1,579 1,386 2,577, 5 
10,982} 177; 1 1 44 921 865 1,603} 10 
10,135 174 1 1 38 826 771 1,398} 6 
_ 16,379} 176) 1 2 137 3,870 3,423 5,879] 13 
12,807} 175 47 846 681 1,416} 12 
EEE: 10,084) 184 a 47 919 905 1,614) 8 
National 10,344) 180 42 798 718 1,280} 9 
oe 14,197) 171 1 1 69 1,384 1,444 2,583] 12 
16,774) 184 1 4 94 1,828 1,648 2,946] 14 
23,539 180 4 125 2,798 2,390 4,496} 17 
EN 14,324) 176) 92) 1,979 1,844 3,337] 13 
13,092) 176 pt 47 1,005 975 8 

12,453 179 48 1,157 1,082 ll 
29,779] 185 22 
11,586} = 175 9 
San Leandro..............- 14,611] 181 8 
19,403} 181 13 
16,896 177 10 
Santa Rosa...........-...- 12,605 175 9 
South Pasadena...........- 14,356 174 ll 
20,072} 185 14 
13,264) 177 008} 10 
16,115) 177 528} 12 
SE 12,958} 180 79 1,417 1,315 | 15 
Fort Collins................ 12,251) 181 84 1,536 1,458 ll 
Grand Junction............] 12,479} 181 76} = 1,741 10 
95} 1,913) 1,896 141] 9 
13,223} 176 76 1,401 1,432) 2,696) 7 

ConngcticuT 
19,210} 183 1 33 9 85 1,635 1,579 2,953} 8 
22,339} 180 1 1 5 115] 2,214] -2,166] 3,905] 12 
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Personnel 
Popu- 3 2 3 Teachers and Enrollment Average Fi 
City lation 4138 other instruc- daily 
1940 | tional staff? attend- | 
Census! 3 ance 
<3 Men] en | Boys | Girls 
Derby. 10,287; 181 1 4 864 766) 1,485} 5 
East Hartford 18,615} 181 2 11 1,563 1,563 2,860) 15 
Groton 10,910} 181 1 1,204 1,096} 2,011) 16 
Aiddlet 26,495 182) 3 1,356 1,300 2,361) 9 
Naugatuck . 180 4 2 1,273 1,218) 2,229] 17 
Shelton. 10,971} 180) 2 962 920 1,667] 6 
Stratford i 180 4 5 2,476 2,373 4,289] 23 
Torringt 26,988} 182 3} 9} 2,320) 2,271 4,236] 15 
14,788} 181 4 1,260) 1,281 2,294) 12 
Willimantic..... 824) 185 1,231 1,263} 2,196) 9 
GIA 
19,055] 180 3} 3 2,227| 2,207 3,562| 12 
Athens 20,650} 182 4 2,047) 2,186 3,437) 13 
Dalton 10,448} 180 1,177 1,236 1,855} 6 
IT, 16,561 175 1 9 1,509) 1,628 2,695 9 
Gainesville...............-- 10,243} 179 1,030 1,066 1,663} 4 
Griffin 13,222} 180 1 1,326 1,414 2,147] 11 
21,983} 180 8 2,564 2,567 3,925} 11 
A oultri 10,147) 180 3 1,273 1,429 2,188} 6 
26, 180) 1 2 2,778 2,747 4,312} 17 
. 180 2) 1 5 1,442 1,487 2,376) 8 
15,595} 180) 1 1,957 2,205 3,318] 7 
763} 180) 1 2,019 2,245 3,392) 13 
26,130} 179 2 2 3,110 3,008) 5,301] 13 
10,049} 180 2 1,058 1,093 1,909) 8 
024) 175 2} 5 1,921 1,890} 3,324) 9 
173 4 1,074) 1,159 1,906} 6 
12,149} 180 2 6 1,710 1,556 2,835} 6 
20,824) 173) 1 11 2,921 2,774 5,049} 11 
11,851) 176 7 1,858 1,749 3,211] 5 
405} 186) 4 1,204 1,235 2,252] 18 
6,638} 188 720 689) 1,260} 6 
10,817} 180 478 413 690} 2 
4,407| 181 $1,224) 51,223) 2,195) 12 
Calumet City: 
District No. || . 13,241 190 260) 262 513 5 
District No, 156_....... 190 252 268) 432) 2 
Canton. 11,577] = 180 1 1 1 1,385 1,270 2,395, 8 
343} 180 6) 7 1,082 961 16/3) 7 
179 4 12 34 2,094 1,884) 3,502) 12 
184 6 1 1,242 1,265 2,387) 7 
175 $11 $1,177) 1,131 1,927} 10 
186 1 3 701 7 1,073} 9 
180 2 5 1,058 1,689} 11 
181 1 | | 861 817 1,567} 2 
190 2 619) 572 1,077} 8 
187 2 10 1,943 1,855 3,439} 9 
194 3 4 2,519 2,432 4,509} 13 
180 8 1 1,786 1,752 3,180} 9 
189 2} 6 984 875 1,553} 6 
179 3 889 847) 1,440) 4 
183 426 359 676; 3 
184 3 1 570 545) 938} 7 
| 6 1,359 1,356] 2,336) 6 
181 3} 1/686] 1,552] 2.878] 11 
180 1 3 1,300) 1,245) 2,282) 8 
181 3 908 877 1,508} 8 
188 497) 468 936) 7 
i| 587 5 
8 1, 8 


(See footnotes on page 46.) 
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Popu- 2 Teachers and| Enrollment Average 3 
City lation other instruc- daily | 
1940 | tional staff? attend- | 
Census! 3 3 3 ance 
i Wom- 
A Men | en | Boys | Girls 

Mount Vernon...........-- 14,724] 185 1 7 15 ,308) 1,237 2,037] 7 

Ottawa 16, 186, 1 . Soe 59 1,067 1,036 1,84 12 

12,063 179 1 43 848 760 1,306} 8 

P in 19,407 1 1 4 1 11 72 1,444 1,310 2, 8 

Datrlet 31.363 186 1 2 16 5330 5301 525) 2 
District No. 183 7 24 524 490 887} 4 
iniiebinidnocenel 14,930} 190 2) 3 10 24 75 1,416 1,342) 2,422} 13 

aS 14,064 190 1 2 14 73 1,320 1,335 2,231 8 

West Frankfort 12,383 188 1 1 12 47 0 766 1,533} 5 

17,226] 182 1 3 2 7 68 920 839 1,646] 12 

Winnetka. 12,430} 180 1 7 4 8 63 818) 743 1,291] 9 

176 1 35 6 15 2 1,523 1,436 2,543 
174 37; 107 2,247 2,256 3,964) 10 

180 1 5 23 45 1,371 1,239 2,269 

176 5 18 55 1,227 1,221 2,116 
178 1 2 21 194 1,149 2,055} 12 

177 1 1 2 19 1,117 1,037 1,855 

174 1 8 7 29) 55 549 1,419 2,690 
174 1 3 2 24 44 1,162 1,087 1,946} 10 
180 1 1 7 25 68 1,316 1,293 2,182] 13 

180 1 3 1 21 56 1,149 1,133 r 

179 1 4 10 39} 106 2,347 2,175 3,908} 11 
184 1 6 2 27 69 1,522 1,450 2,716} 13 
180 1 1 3 22 97 1,503 1,477 2,906] 18 
180 1 3 13 30 126 2,742 2,661 4,628} 17 
173 1 2 7 34 98 2,142 000 3,631); 20 
178 1 4 11 36) = 135 3,177 2,945 5,361] 17 
175 1 4 14 32) 93 2,214 2,176 4,021) 15 

175 1 3 2 30 68 1,753 1,807 3,108) 
177 1 2 26 58 1,328) 1,24 2,215} 10 

169 Dissaned 7 17 47 1,054 1,019 1,834 
177 1 1 5 25 78 1,869 1,771 2,929) 14 

191 1 4 21 905 813 1,571 
176 1 2 7 14 74 1,205 1,181 2,158] 16 
172 1 2 8 16 1,339 1,367 2,434) 16 
onan 190 1 6 13 43 151 2,420 2,334 4,502) 26 

City District__......... 177 1 5 7 17} 109 1,803 1,672 3,058] 20 
Tons District 26,2701) 172 2 31 5: 996] 10 
Fort bibs 22,904 173 1 1 13 23 117 2,164 2,173 4,156] 20 
Fort Madiso: 14,063 1 4 9 60 1,095 1,057) 1,908} 10 
owa City 17,182 176 1 8 17 70 1,241 1,099 25) 12 
eokuk____ 15,076 180 1 3 5 14 1, 1,357 2,335) 14 
Marshallto 19,240) 174 2 17) (115 1,920 1,862 3,418} 19 

Mason City 1 4 14 32] 155 2,880 2,868 5,036} 26 

Muscatine’. 18,286} 182 1 2 8 22 90 1,892 1,795 3,0 17 

Newton. 10,462) 175 6} 18 82 1,498 1,516 2,504} 10 

,024) 173 1 6 7 15 55 1,195 1,171 2,110} 7 

Kansas 
Arkansas City.............. 12,752 177 1 3 9 26 71 1,933 1,698 3,048} 10 
12, 174 1 2 2 17 58 1,219 1,191 2,149} 13 

Chanute. 10,142 180 _ eee 2 22 55 1,147 1,080: 

17,355 172 1 2 4 43 89 2,311 204 3,878} 10 
|S ae 10,045 180 ae 7 18 62 1,458) 1,335 2,396 
mporia e 13,188 179 aS 9 13 75 1,353 1,335 2,336] 17 

10,557] 178 5 13 60 1,198 1,103 1,974 

11,565} 174 7 24 73 1,552 1,502) 2,474) 14 

Law 14,390 174 1 1 8 26 86 1,637 1,499 89 14 

Leavenworth..............- 19,220 177 es 11 12 74 1,564 2,718) 14 
Aanhatt x 11,659 172 a 2 23 61 1,273 1,224 2,246] 12 

,048} 180 1 4 2 22) 63| 1,398 1 2,402] 11 

(See footnotes on page 46.) 
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Personnel 

Popu- at 22 Teachers and Enrollment Average 3 
City lation | &¥ 3 25 other instruc- daily |g 
190 | 218 | | tionalstaff? attend- | + 

Census! | ance 

& 
| Men] en | Boys | Girls 

176 , oe 7 20 53 1,206 1,126 1,937} 10 

178 1 8 26 77 1,664 1,644 2,999} 14 

174 1 1 4 27 96 1,835 1,657 3,045) 18 

175 1 1 14 30} = =110 2,204 2,175) 4, 13 

173 1 1 14 30} 178) 3,136 2,926 5,851) 16 

180 1 4 2 ll 1,234 1,303 041; 8 

190 | 4 14 35 627 1,119} 6 

187 | a 7 10 46 5 856 1,593} 9 

182 1 3 9 14 77 1,275 1,287 2,143) 9 

183 | 6 14 72 1,060 1,174 2,110 6 

178 1 2 2 17 59 1,236 1,207 2,374) 9 

178 1 1 9 18} 100 1,978 1,985 3,439) 11 

180) 7 76 1,834 1,839 7 

180 1 1 ll 88 1,886 2,053 3,474) 12 

178 Mideswebeasoes 23 99 1,919 1,892 3,417| 23 

178 1 3 1 18) 79 1,490 1,535 2,751) 22 

169 4 28] 2,426 2,397 4,430) 37 

177 8 953 920 1,703} 9 

176 | ae Seo 12 47 692 7 1,318] 14 

180 1 1 11 47 975 891 1,816} 14 

183 1 3 3 21 110 1,730 1,639 x 23 

175 22 71 1,312 1, 2,527] 11 

174 1 4 1 10 52 916 1681} 20 

178 8 12} 47 890 1,719} 11 

178 j | ee 1 14 39 733 767 1,384, 6 

174 1 4 10) , 51 798 766 1,413) 9 

179 1 4 3 5) 51 1,050 1,035 1,969} 10 

179 1 4 9 16} 116 1,872 1,91 3,505} 17 

180 | ae 8 40| 142 2,401 2,478 4,430) 8 

180 1 4 10 26) 140 2,248 2,038 3,915) -14 

179 | 4 20) 120 1,899 2,052 3,540) 21 

182 || ae 1 14 47 913 844 1,601} 10 

176 1 3 3 17 63 1,045 1,149 1,996} 11 

174 1 6 7 87 1,509 1,527 2,814) 11 

182 , 2 45 676 1,218} 4 

180 1 3 6 10 58 1,047 981 1,855} 7 

179 1 5 ll 27, «114 2,161 2,164 4,004) 15 

174 || See 1 15 74 1,231 1,120 2,221; 9 

172 1 4 3 20; =120 2,120 2,136 3,539] 21 

179 1 1 2 24 89 1,392 1,331 2,507} 20 

178 1 10 28 87 1,574 1,571 2,930) 11 

179 1 2 4 14 69 1,220 1,251 2,210} 6 

176 1 1 3 13 60 1,022 915 1,784) 10 

182 | 3 13 53 1,061 1,014 1,913) 5 

180 1 3 5 121 2,144) 2,094) 3,976) 11 

174 1 9 5 8} «110 1,746 1,732 3,215) 16 

179 1 4 2 85 1,168) 1,153 2,159) 15 

184 1 4 7 19} 103 1,732) 1,666 3,124, 7 

179 1 3 2 18 70 1,274 1,158 2,263) 11 

172 1 6 2 12 78 1,239 1,220 2,266] 14 

ER 13,916 178 1 4 4 9 70 1,131 1,117 2,063} 8 

A 22,213 175 1 4 7 ll 98 1,712 1,513 2,957) 13 

24,794) 176 1 5 5 23 98 1,502 1,495 2,797) 13 

10,359} 176 1 1 1 ll 34 608 1,194 9 

10,242} 180) 1 1 i 14 42 894 879 1,649) 8 

5,383) 177 1 2 6 20 94 1,276 1,233 2,351) 7 

21,711) 176 1 6 10 26} 107 1,927 1,900 3,487} 10 

13,100} 180 1 5 5 ll 65 1,210 1,119 2,181) 9 
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Personnel 
Popu- a 23 Teachers and | Enrollment r 3 
lation other instruc- daily |g 
City 140 | S35 3 tional staff? attend- | 
: 
Wom- 
<3 i Men | en | Boys | Girls 3 
10,866} 178 1 4 19 1,168 1,119 2,076] 7 
14,825} 177 2 23 78) 1,684 1,676} 3,118] 12 
6,825} 183 2 23 54 1,296 9 1,963} 7 
10,765} 180 1 2 12) 49 914 1,592) 6 
10,761 181 8 5 14 57 819 1,493) 6 
16,223} 179 2 4 18 1,601 1,491 2,889} 9 
13,186} 180 3 2 10 42 777 736 1,386) 7 
15,127) 178 2 2 23 1,445: 1,313) 2,468} 17 
18,793} 180) 2 7 17 95 1,632 1, 3,038} 10 
17,135) 181 3 4) 94 1,472 1,400 2,655) 10 
868) 181 8 4 34) 125 2,383 2,343 4,312} 14 
15,081 177 1 2 21 80 1,349 256 2,328] 13 
6,768} 181 3 5 16 97 1,730 1,568 3,001) 6 
19,751 175 2 16} 111 1,974 1,814 3,411) 16 
14,230} 180 1 1 5 20 73 1,365 1,384 2,598] 16 
12,808} 200: 1 1 6 21 111,094) 111,090) 111,935 
29,815] 176 H 4 10 40} 130 2,306 2,274 4,099} 18 
16,668} 182 1 1 9 86 1,930 1,9 3,240] 14 
11,196} 179 5 15 75) 51,319) 51,319] 82,400] 8 
13,362} 185 H| 4 13 67 1,321 1,306 2,232] 9 
13,209} 193 1 33 5 24 54 1,110 1,118 2,060} 9 
4,830} 181 1 1 2 22) 73 1,462 1,445 2,657) 12 
25,914] 189 9 36] = 123 2,907 2,805 5,044) 21 
445) 187 3 3 8 47| 134 2,478 2,378 4,186] 16 
14,616 185 1 4 6 20 94 1,525 1,462 2,765) 13 
11,080} 181 1 5 2 18 64 1,343 1,296 2,507) 14 
13,369] 190 1 1 3 31 58 1,466 1,422 2,643) 9 
15,236; 200 | 5 21 70 1,805 1,852 3,452] 11 
15,928} 189 1 4 2 18 56 1,207 1,158 2,230} 12 
10,230} 190 1 2 2 18 44 900 948 1,766} 12 
10,329} 180 1 1 7 74 1,350) 1,324 2,433) 14 
aid onroe._..._. 18,478} 195 6 31 93 1,834 1,672 3,300} 8 
Mount Clemens_........... 14,389} 188) 1 3 1 21 83 1,628 1,544 2,730) 14 
Muskegon Heights.......... 16,047 1 3 2 25 91 2,077 1,965 3,659} 15 
Niles. aie 11,328} 181 1 3 1 19 68 1,405 1,343 2,477) 18 
14,424) 190 1 1 5 20 87 1,784 1,725 2,985} 13 
River Rouge............... 17,008} 179 4 34 76 1,809 1,826 3,053} 8 
25,087; 189 1 1 11 44) 174 2,995 3,378 5,962] 21 
Saint Clair Shores!® a 10,405} 172 az 5 374 360 597 
Sault Ste. Marie... 15,847] 188] 1 7} 20) 1,797] 3,188] 14 
Traverse City.............. 14,455} = 180) 1 1 7 21 64 1,352 1,313 2,451) 12 
Ypsilanti 12,121 181 1 1 13 74 1,171 1,191 2,225) 11 
MINNESOTA | 
a 12,200} 180 ] 1 2 34 1,530 1,632} 2,831] 10 
18,307} 173 6 26; 100) 2,026 1,933] 3,517) 13 
d 12,071) 173 2 4 31 68 1,488 1,444 2,565) 15 
Paribault 4,527; 170 3 1 18 49 901 965 1,661) 6 
0,848} 180 1 57 978 1,297 1,862 
Hibbing 16,385] 180 } 18] 43) 178] 2,704] 2,516] 4,753] 32 
SS SEE 5,654 172 1 3 17 77 1,230 1,221 2,157} 11 
26,312 2 2 124 2,565 2,716 4,173} 17 
8t. Cloud 24,173} 9175 1 9 33 81 1,791 1,660 3,054) 17 
11,844) 172 5 3 21 1,298 1,340 2,438} 12 
in 1 180 ] 6 4 58) 1,477 1,406 2,659) 18 
Winona. 22,490) 174 4 6 24) 1,758} 3,055] 14 
MississiPP1 
17,475) 175 7 9 1,503) 1,447) 2,417) 7 
12,168} 176 2] 4 7 37 666 71 1,185} 5 
Columbus... 645 74 5 8 81 1,825 1,987 2,977) 8 
ON RR 177 9 19 71 1,833 2,247 3,322) 10 
7 1 70 1,633 2,038 2,863} 7 
15,195} 6 ll 69 1,500 1,477 2,488) 38 
Hattiesb 21,026} 175 1 4 2 110, 2,069 2,129 3,212] 12 


(See footnotes on page 46.) 
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Group III.—CITIES OF 10,000-29,999 POPULATION 


Personnel 
Popu- ax 3 2 Teachers and Enrollment Average 
City lation 528 other instruc- daily 
0 | 8 asi tional staff? attend- | 
Census? 315 2 4a ance 
& Men | en | Boys | Girls 
176 1 13 7 83 2,4 4,114) #13 
177 1 9 12 52 1,318 1,454 2,235] 88 
177 1 10 9 62 1,725 2,658} 7 
178 1 5 19 91 1,765 1,591 2,871; 8 
176 1 3 6 10 63 1,092 1,073) 2,045) 7 
189 1 3 7 21 71 1,078 1,090) 1,842) 15 
180 1 2 8 74 1,677 1,562 2,801) 9 
177 1 4 10 24 90 1,932 1,790} 3,205) 14 
180 10 26] 103 2,371 2,252 4,147] 11 
180 1 3 2 80 1,716 1,706 2,933} 16 
176 1 2 4 21 51 1,138 1,175 1,977} 13 
186 1 2 5 25 74 1,691 1,546 2,680} 17 
185, 1 5 8 26 102 1,883 1,767 3,065} 10 
180 | eee 2 14 81 1,260 1,237 2,179} 9 
189 1 4 10 16 94 2,155 1,977 3,408} 10 
Poplar Bluff............... 11,163 180 , | See 2 17 61 1,583 1,560 2,433 
10,803} 200 6 14 694 688 1,262} 8 
20,428 179 8 25) 97 1,881 1,793 3,414 
Webster Groves...........- 18,394) 184 1 5 8 26) 2,220) 2,083) 3,866} 12 
Montana 
A d . 11, 175 | on 4 ll 56 792 1,509 
PR iroincecsencsasenss 23,261 176 1 2 7 124 2 552 2,665 4,673} 10 
29,9 183 1 4 14 39] 3,019) 2,851 5,254) 14 
15,056} 183 1 4 19 60 1,250 1,223 2,152} 7 
M | 18,449 182 1 2 7 10 68 1,302 1,268 2,319] 10 
NepRAsKA 
Beatri 10,883 177 1 1 2 10 72 1,173 1,068 2,200} 18 
eS 11,862 178 1 3 2 17 79 1,376 1,356 2,471) 13 
Grand Island.............- 19,130} 180 1 1 3 27] =105 2,035 2,107 3,582} 19 
Lasti onl 15,145} 180 1 3 7 21 78 1,572 1,580 2,783 
10,490} 175 1 6 2 16 54 1,162 1,121 1,915] 14 
North Platte.........-....- 12,429 180 , | 2 14 75 1,836 1,707 2,910} 18 
Scottabluff*..............-- 12,057} 177 1 2 16 72 1,751 1,621 2,624) 14 
Nevada 
21,317) 1 1 8 26 89 1,877 1,793 2,973) 15 
New Hampseire 
Sees ere 19,084) 180 1 2 17 51 1,002 924 1,784 
oneal 12,144 176 1 4 2 10 972 2 i 11 
‘oncord - 27,171 178 1 3 2 26 103 1,771 1,691 2,981) 18 
14,990} 180 1 3 8 12 1035, 31,914) 10 
Keene 13,832 176 1 2 24 76 1,369 1,458 2,592) 17 
LES 13,484) = 183 1 3 2 14 48 982 9 1,784 
Port, th 14,821 177 [| ane 8} 320 95 1,590 1,516 15 
hest 12,012} 176 1 1 1 13 47 932 1,684) 6 
New Jersey 
14,617) 184 1 2 5 30] 112 1,917 1,893 3,198} 9 
28,167} 188 1 3 8 33) 161 2,857) 2,799 17 
] 10,275} = 181 1 32 34 350 784 1,377] 11 
15,992} 187 1 4 6 23 99 1,839 1,913 3,272) 12 
ET 905} 182 | | oe 4 16 73 1,316 1,219 2,241 
REET AS 11,976} 180 1 4 3 10 77 1,103 1,098 1,980} 7 
Ciliside Pork.............. 16,892} 1 1 6 20) 101 1,55 1,494 2,602} 10 
gswood 12, 175 1 4 2 26 69 1,344 1,334 2.435} 10 
Sees 12,860} 188 1 2 4 21 71 1,339 1,303) 2,295 
Dover. 10,491 186 1 2 4 23 60 1,201 1,175 1,995) 4 
18,966) 184 1 4 6 35] 115 1,931 1,894 3,235} 12 
eee 28, 184 1 10 17) 156 2,748) 2,578 4,738] 17 
Gl ter City. 13,692} 172 1 1 1 18 56 1,102) 1, 1,799} 8 
Hackensack...........-.-.- 26,279] 182 1 1 8 45) 169 2,727 2, 4,550} 17 
14,171] 1 1 6 3 10 59 1, 1,014 1,766} 3 


(See footnotes on page 46.) 
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Group III.—CITIES OF 10,000-29,999 POPULATION 


Personnel 
Popu- 3 3 3 Teachers and Enrollment Average ; 
Ci lation 435 other instruc- daily 
ity 140 | ES tional staff? attend- | 
Census! | | ance 
#3 
£2 Wom- ‘ 
Men | en | Boys | Girls 
Hawth 12,610} 181 1 4 20 79 1,180) 1,218 107) 10 
Hillside (P.O., Elizabeth)... 18,556 1 5 30; 114 2,072 1,825 3,380) 11 
inden 24,115 191 1 2 9 39 2,629 2,378 4,386} 19 
i 182 9 1,782 1,707 3,040) 11 
185 1 1 7 30 i 1,727 3,053} 15 
178 1 3 6 22 115 1,930 1,754 3,266] 14 
185 a 4 20 70 1,154 1,102 3,983} 11 
185 1 4 4 14 1,414 1,300 2,350) 7 
180 1 1 6 75 067 R 2,703] 12 
181 1 1 6 25 65 1,192 1,162 1,981} 6 
187 1 2 14 59 1,169 1,099 2,048} 
187) 1 2 7 34] (147 2,314 2,224 3,968] 1g 
179 1 1 1 15 79 1,475 1,372 2,442) 12 
189 1 2 1 27 92 853 1,688 164) 9 
180 1 6 31 71 1,453 1,383 2,403} 10 
186 1 4 32) 1,534 1,483 2,576] 14 
187 1 4 3 62 1,176) 1,191 1,994) 9 
184 re 3 15 1,049 1,743) 9 
180 1 4 7 41 86 1,569 1,566 2,746) 13 
187 1 3 27 69 1,367 1,361 2,316 
182 1 7 18 1,214 1,159 2,050) 13 
181 | 4 150 1,018 1,928 
184 8 28) 97 1,482 1,40 2,527] 17 
181 4 6 50} 129 2,417 2,354 4,149) 17 
187 3 7 122 2,494 2,340) 4,072) 14 
182 2 5 18} 123 2,158 1,998: 3,597] 17 
193 3 4 12 70 ,04 1,040 1788 
184 4 6 32} 110 1,891 1,819 3,241] 17 
182 6 5 32] 151 2,557 2,311 4,280] 21 
183 1 9 2,741 2,671 4,762) 14 
180 4 24 49 1,254 1,225 2,020) 5 
180 4 12 1,127 1,102 1,764] 5 
180 1 4 20 70 1,929 1,822 2,933} 8 
180) 3 3 17 1,718) 1,650) 2,721; 9 
175 1 3 8 26] 103) 1,689 1,581 2,972; 9 
182 1 3 2 1,084 1,028 1,679} 6 
182 1 5 10 6 70 1,179 160 1,995) 14 
179 2 4 13 724 764 1,284) 7 
179 2 14 43 869 1,564, 4 
180 4 5 26 63) 1,178 1,181 2,042) 9 
179 2 7 23 85 1,479 1,342 2,494) 12 
183 24 7 25 170 3,229 q 5,642) 7 
182 4 58] 122 2,340 2,257 4,013) 5 
181 2 8 30}; 102 1,943 1,874 3,264) 11 
180 6 3 15 81 1,562 1,466 2,664, 7 
177 3 3 81 1,082 957 1,775) 6 
178 3 5 16 76 1,269 1,210 2,178] 10 
179 21 3 67 1306 1,218 2,278] 10 
185 6 26 1,484 1,456 2,526) 10 
185 1 2 10 16} 114 2,164 2,001 3,609) 18 
180 1 i 1 2,622 2,524 4,377| 12 
182 1 4 7 21 106 1,940 1,988 3,397) 13 
ll, "517| 179 2 6 14 62 1,269 1,231 2,051 
Trondequoit (P. O., Roch- 
23,376} 182) 2 12 4 549 615 1,060 
eee 19,730 182 1 4 5 41 118) 2,271 2,118 3,826) 18 
Johnson City.............. 18,039} 186 6 24] 138 2,021 1 3,668} 12 
Johnst 10,666) 180 2 13 69 924 1,512; 12 


(See footnotes on page 46.) 
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Personnel 
Enrollment 3 
Popu- | |2 3 Teachers and Average 3 
City lation | 328 other instruc- daily | 
19440 | SS tional staff? attend-| 
3 
23 & Men | en Boys | Girls 
18,612} 182 2 3 7 43) 162 3,159 2; 5,439) 14 
28,589} 181 | 10 41) 140 2,839 2,714 4,846) 10 
24,058) 181 1 7 11 42) 140 2,265 2,174 4,001} 15 
10,163} 181 1 3 3 11 50 7 1,429} 10 
24,379} 183 1 8 10 26} «117 2,371 2,188 4,069} 10 
14,557} 181 1 3 4 12 74 1,218 1,076 1,945} 7 
19,004; 180 1 3 6 32} 140 2,276 2, 3,741; 10 
a 11,328] 184 1 1 1 24 61 1,359 1,3 2,405) 11 
iddlet 21,908} 181 1 3 9 24 89 1,893 1,822 3,280) 11 
Mineola. 10,064; 181 1 2 6} 103 1,519 1,478 2,602) 7 
181 1 3 7 22} 100 2,174 2,002 3,507) 14 
183 1 4 1 20 64 1,238 1,149 2,141) 8 
184 1 5 7 12} 156 2,437 2,414 4,181) 21 
178 1 1 5 12 64 3 896 1,609} 10 
179 1 9 7 12 61 944 1,791) 7 
179 1 3 3 14 79 1,507 1,377 2,570} 9 
184 1 2 3 20) 126 103) 2,113 3,702] 13 
179 1 3 3 29 77 1, 1,384 2,558] 12 
179 1 5 26 89 1,116 1,121 1,911) 9 
182 2 ll 45 811 1,428) 11 
180 1 5 8 33] 147 2,785 2,529 4,734) 14 
189 1 8 3 1 68 981 1,594) 4 
181 7 16] 107 1,724 150 2,811) 11 
180 1 10 6 18 72 1,226) 1,156) 2,044) 11 
178 Wddesd 6 28 91 1,259 1,287 2,225) 7 
181 1 2 3 20 73 1, 1,246 2,352) 11 
179}. 6 42) 114 1,876 1,739 3,240} 7 
179 1 5 6 6 77 1,291 1,183 2,163} 10 
180 | 10 16} 114) 2,425} 52,425) 4,502) 13 
180 2 13 77 1,693 1,708 3,101) 7 
160 4 9 70 1,374) 1,371 2,477) 6 
180 } | ee 6 13 87 1,934 1,995 3,363} 8 
180 1 1 9 18] 124 3,034 2,986 5,155} 10 
180 1 2 2 20) «115 188 2,421 4,119) 8 
12,6744 180 | 6 10 51,611) 51,611 2,851) 7 
13,487} 160 9 11 92| 52,117] 52,116 3,941] 13 
5,388} 180 5 15 69 1,741 1,799 3,047) 6 
10,550} 180 ; | ee 7 10 81 1,628 1,560 2,967) 7 
11,815} 160 | 2 6 71 1,348) 1,44 2,542| 12 
10,387] 177 7 9 73 1,591 1,673 2,907} 9 
25,568} 180 10 20) 130 2,715 2,851 5,070) 10 
19,037; 180 , 8 18 99 2,001 2,016 3,705) 8 
4,037] 180 1 1 2 ll 79 1,675 1,817 2,983) 10 
440) 160 | 5 12 66 1,491 1,491 2,795) 6 
11,041) 160 | 5 10 78 1,478 1,481 2,715) 8 
19,234] 180 7 12) 121 2, 2,627 4,193) 9 
15,496] 180 7 19 56 1,246 1,278] 2,201) 7 
20,228} 180 | 7 39 71 1,728] 93,209} 7 
16,577, 180 | 2 15 71 1, 1,553} 2,759) 8 
22,405] 180 1 3 1 39] 146] 2,499] 2,520 13 
12,453) 180 1 1 1 27 67 1,222) 1,281 2,415) 7 
21,405) 180 } | See 4 22 92 1,757 1,705 3,207| 12 
24,028) 185 1 4 6 36 99 2,281 2,157 4,202| 10 
13,799} 180 1 2 1 21 74 1,632 1, 3,070} 9 
15,044} 180 1 1 3 23 86 1,526 1,536 836] 9 
13,785} 178 6 42 61 1,643 1,606 3,040] 6 
20,129} 182 1 1 7 16 98 1,912 1,824 3,574] 7 
11,509} 180 1 515 560} 51,020) 51,0 1,741) 8 
0,546] 180 | Se 5 43 77 2,031 1,962 3,662) 5 
3,555) 180 1 2 4 36) 142 2,847 2,64 4,992) 19 
181 1 2 6 381 = 120 2,277 2,146 4,104] 20 


(See footnotes on page 46.) 
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Group III.—CITIES OF 10,000-29,999 POPULATION 


= Personnel 
2 
Pcpu- 3 3 Teachers and Enrollment Average 
City lation S25 other instruc- daily |S 
1940 | SS 25 tional staff? attend- | 
3 
as a Men} en | Boys | Girls A 
17,866 182 1 2 5 82 1,620) 1,555 2,969} 11 
_ ee. 20,228 1 5 3 43 82 1,804 1,801 3,498) 13 
13,453} 180 | 1 24 48 1,165 1,113} 2,171] 10 
14,710} 180 1 1 7 26 73 1,548) 1,463 2,813) 13 
Garfield Heights (P. O, 
Cleveland) Ja 16,989} 1 1 3 5 29 63 1,201 1,090 077) 5 
15,851 180 1 2 1 19 1,548 1,509 2,822 8 
21,940 184 5 28 97 2,145 1,965 3,781 7 
14,543 180 1 2 1 25 1,563 1,494 2,878 
M 14,729) 1 1 2 7 23 76 1,654 1,588 2,843] 12 
M 26,644 190 1 4 52 126 2,642 2,520 5,022] 12 
Mount Vernon__.........-- 10,122} 180 1 =e 16 59 1,130 1,143 2,184 
New Philadelphia___.......- 12,328} 180 [= 2 23 1,260 1,212 2,319 
Niles Cake 16,273 180 ee 3 25 79 1,762 1,585 3,147) 10 
12,235) 183 | 2 24 54 1,086 1,143} 2,103) 7 
(P. O., Cleveland)... - 16,365} 180 1 1 3 24 69 1,527 1,482 2,629] 6 
16,049} 182 a 8 22 70 1,297 1,284 2,411) 10 
12,301 181 1 2 2 519 560} 51,320) 51,297) ° 2,461) 6 
24,874) 180 | eer 2 99 1, 1,909 3,670} 9 
23,393) 180 6 141 2,168 2,082 3,743] 18 
11,739] 180 a 1 39 51 1,435 1,362 2,706} 8 
16,102} 180 2 17 55 1,061 1,018 1,961} 6 
1,543 181 , 1 20 55 1,087 1,055 1,996} 9 
10, 1 1 2 2 13 51 1,039 1,018 1,884] 7 
15,143 176 1 7 23 69 1,544 1,526 2,684, 7 
16,886 175 1 2 20 1,486 1,535 2,538] 8 
16,267 176 1 7 19 87 1,909 1,817 3,226 9 
14,111 176 1 3 24 81 1,634 1,680 2,955 9 
10,027 175 1 2 13 43 1,070 1,028 1,695} 5 
10,078} 175 1 3 62 1,333 1,239 2,367) 8 
28,081 176 1 3 27 148 2,816 2,871 4,842) 13 
10,018 172 1 2 16 65 1,192 1,131 2,063} 9 
18,055} 176 1 6 18 87 1,950 1,929 3,475) 11 
12,401 177 1 3 72 1,585 1,423 2,680) 11 
11,429 175 1 2 16 58 1,217 1,127 2,133] 7 
16,051 175 1 1 ll 16] 104 1,949 2,068 3,436) 14 
16,794 175 1 2 6 34 113 2,261 2,139 3,885} 8 
12,249 176 1 2 3 18 71 1,538 1,411 2,625} 10 
11,547 175 ee 2 30 53 1,527 1,504 2,682; 6 
22,053 175 |) ee 10 29 118 2,442 2,565 4,361) 12 
,097 176 1 2 5 13 42 1,050) 1,014 1,783} 6 
10,315 175 | eee 4 33 39 1,176 1,171 2,076, 5 
10,389 170 1 9 4 10 48 813 824 1,439] 7 
10,021 174 | 4 22 57 1,054 1 1,942) 5 
20,838] 173 1 2 ll 46] 101 2,535 2,263 3,871] 11 
16,497} 174 1 2 8 30 83 1,804 1,674 2,810} 8 
11,281 175 1 3 6 21 78 1,405 1,403 2,244, 6 
20,857 189 1 3 9 39 115 2,085 2,008 3,598] 12 
27,023} 180 2 2 6 53) = 155 3,375 3,197 5,890} 18 
18,968} 180 2 1 6 105 2,122) 1,917 3,825} 8 
10,898} 180 1 1 2 21 43 1,177 1,114 2,077, 5 
17,098} 180 1 1 3 37 91 1,837 1,721 3,509} 9 
0,488 190 1 1 3 13 52 789 765 1,338} 5 
13,181 1 ee 1 19 65 1,598 1,494 2,921 3 
18,326 180 1 3 5 1,598 1,568 2,843) 5 
17,691 180 1 5 2 32 93 1,850 1,842 3,389} 8 
11,895} 193 1 1 1 12 5 1,026 1,783} 6 
24,477 180 1 3 6 116 2,932 2,789 4,883) 8 
12,599 180 1 1 4 13 77 1,678 1,612 3,141) 4 
19,371] 195 1 2 7 19 96 1,965 A 3,748] 10 


(See footnotes on page 46.) 
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Taste 13.—Enrollment, attendance, length of term, number of schools, and 
instructional staff, by city, 1939-40—Continued 


Group III.—CITIES OF 10,000-29,999 POPULATION 


Personnel 
Popu- P| 2 Teachers and Enrollment Average 
City lation g\Se5 other instruc- daily 

1940 3 8 tional staff? attend- | 

Bo Wom- § 

as Men | en | Boys | Girls Zz 
13,984} 187 1 2 7 22 62 1,458 1,514 2,760} 6 
12,663 187 | ae 3 ll 62) 1,163 1,126 2,192) 4 
14,852 180 1 3 1 25 67 1,482 1,508 2,924 7 
10,784; 180 1 1 6 21 70 1,408 1,351 2,519) 6 
19,082} 188! 1 1 12 35| 102 1,631 q 2,865) 17 
16,381 180 1 4 6 22 125 2,185 2,224 4,065) 8 
14,006 190 1 1 5 40 87 1,691 1,768 3,104 6 
11,547 190 1 3 1 12 993 1,041 1,879} 6 
13,608 1 4 3 18 93 1,587 1,639) 2,863) 6 
10,776 189 | Se 1 ll 41 934 914 1,829) 4 
11,086} 190 || SSeee 5 16 59 1,332 1,213 2,318] 5 
10,334 188 1 2 3 20 49 891 1,643) 5 
11,548 180 | 2 20 1,154 1,181 2,085} 13 
13,180 180 | 3 26 77 1,626) 1,614 2,993} 6 
Dormont (P. O., Pittsburgh) 12,974] 200 |; ee 3 16 67 1,016 1,013 1,738} 5 
12,080} 180 1 2 4 28 61 1,163 1,011 2,077, 6 
Sea ee 23,086 191 1 3 9 123 2,461 2,191 4,192] 12 
20,693 1 14 5 32] 102 2,057 962 3,957} 7 
Eliwood City.............- 12,329 180, 2 27 78 1,831 1,692) 3,317] 6 
SER re 13,899} 180 1 1 5 23 81 1,769 1,682 3,212} 6 
aS ea 16,743 180 1 2 2 34 96} 51,978) 52,075 3, 10 
Hanover-___...... wecscnnces 13,076 181 1 2 34 48 1,249 1,133 2,268} 6 

Hanover (Township) (P. 0., 

Wilkes-Barre)*_........-- 16,439 190 1 4 14 62 87 2,166 2,142 3,429] 14 
Harrison (P. O., Natrona) -_- 13,161 180 10 51 1,039) 1,760} 5 
Haverford (P. O., Lilanerch) -- 27,594 185 1 7 52] 103) 1,967 1,901 3,527] 8 

19,041 180 1 1 8 35 80 1,606) 1,382 2,730) 6 

10,050} 180 1 3 4 24 46 1,059 1,023 1,877) 4 

16,220} 180 1 3 1 21 71 1,696 1,529 3,107} 8 

679 180 1 3 1 24, 2,061 1,956 13 

10,837 180 1 3 1 17 52 901 915 7 

11,111 180 1 3 23 56 1,190 1,148 2,208} 6 

27,206 189 1 2 3 39 107 2,612 2,389 4,408} 14 

13,017 1 4 3 71 1,738 1,438 2,77 9 

10,810} 189 | 2 27 45 1,178 1,1 2,132) 8 

17,021 189 | 1 17 70 1,307 1,244 2,317) 7 

13,442) 182 1 2 4 9 61 917 916) 1,786} 4 

18,919} 180 1 1 4 20 88 1,745) 1,617 3,0 5 

20,257) 180 1 2 7 32] 115 2,327) 1,941 4,197} 11 

17,780 180 1 2 62 1,4 2,519] 7 

19,571 180 1 3 4 44 101 1,857 1,90 3,426) 10 

3,900 180 | | ene 4 28 79 1,28 1,261 2,413} 8 

24,387 190 1 2 ll 52 123 2,469 2,441 4,571) 11 

New 24,055} 180 1 3 4 36] 105) 2,359 2,327 4,535} 11 
North Braddock (P. O., 

15,679} 180 6 24 95, 1,785) 1,648) 3,160} 8 
20,379 180 | 9 24 97 1,852 1, 3,621} 11 
Old 11,892] 190} 1} 43] 63} 1,373, 1,342] 2429] 9 

Paes 12,282 190 1 3 2 39 1,142 1,133 2,039] 7 

See 17,828 1 6 2 16} 120 1,712 1,778 3,305} 7 

15,621 185 4 51 1,693 1,503} * 2,962) 11 

Pl 15,507} 180 1 7 22 80 1,644 1,570 3,198} 7 

ican dicdescascien 20,194 190 1 2 34 94 2,041 1,994 3,674, 8 

24,530) 187 1 2 28) 122 2,166) 2,044 3,988} 13 

Shaler (P. O., Glenshaw) ..-- 11,185} 180 1 1 19 40 1,007 992) 1,831] 6 
Shamokin A 18,810} 180 1 5 27 70 1,535 1,413 2,862} 5 
25,622} 180 1 6 133 2,613 2,347 4,508} 10 

19,790} 185 2 4 14 101 1,661 1,627 2,880} 9 

13,115] 188 1 58 1,238 1,241 2,322} 7 

12,577] +190 26 62 1,379 1,323 2,564) 

15,462} 180 1 2 21 1,576 1,564 3,046} 10 

15,919 180 ) | ee 2 15 90 1,409 1,408 2,511 9 

12,486 190 | Pret 2 15 51 1,266 1,255 2,381 8 

21,819} 180 , 3 40| 107 2,266 2,156 4,252) 10 

10,725} 180 1 2 3 ll 64 1,437 1,459 2,827) 6 

14,891 180 | 1 19 86 1,507 2,939| 9 

Washing 166; 180 1 3 8 23) = 135 2,831 2,675 4,827] 11 


(See footnotes on page 46.) 
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Taste 13.—Enrollment, attendance, length of term, number of schools, and 
instructional staff, by city, 1939-40—Continued 


Group III.—CITIES OF 10,000—29,999 POPULATION 
Personnel 
Popu- Sle s Teachers and Enrollment Average 
Ci lation 3 25 other instruc- daily 
140 | tional staff? attend- 
Census! 3 § E ance 
Wom- 
Men} en | Boys | Girls 
b 10,231 180 1 3 18) 50 946 919 1,753} 6 
ee 13,289} 189 1 25) 65 1,176 1,141 2,165, 5 
ETS y 180 1 10 44 138 2,511 2,578: 4,738] 14 
Raope Istanp 
11,159} 180 1 4 6 17 57 1,158 1,039 2,011] 10 
Central Falle............... 25,248} 180 1 4 6 19 74] 51,255) 51,159 2,108} 11 
(P. O., Valley 
10,625} 180 1 1 55) 878 859 1,578} 11 
Johnston (P. O., Providence) 10,672} 180 1 5 3 10 49 987 916) 1,674) 14 
Lincoln (P. O., ‘Lonsdale)3. ad 10, 577) 180 1 6 43 639 532 1 9 
North Providence (P. O., 
Providence) 12,156} 180 1 2 5 24 50 1,158 1,110 1,926] 10 
Warwick (P. O. 28,757) 180 1 2 3 41) 151 3,176) 2,921 3 21 
ester’ 11,199 182 1 2 2 19 62 1,09 988 1,831 
West Warwick.... 18,188} 180 1 2 75) 1,380} 2,373) 10 
Sours Carouina 
A n 19,424) 180 1 13 33] = 187 3,542 3, 6, 13 
Florence 16,054] 178 1 5 16; 108 2,184 2,323 3,839 
13,020} 176 1 1 22) #114 2,169 2,214 3,713) 11 
b 10,521 180 1 3 20 760) 1,861 2,822) 14 
15,009} 178 1 5 93 1,971 2,046 3,275] 10 
15,874) 179 3 12 66 1,158 1,133 1,923 
180 1 2 3 23 86 1,745 1,751 3,122} 10 
177 | 6 19 58 1,138 1,163 2,049] 10 
178] 1 3 6 12 56 855 1,609} 6 
179 1 3 1 66 1,528 1,509 2,649] 8 
179 1 2 2 28 54 m 1,023) 1,936} 8 
180 1 1 4 17 78 1,677 1,615 2,781} 10 
176 1 4 15 67 1,282 1,366) , 6 
176 1 2 2 12 50 1,261 1,257 2,171 
180, 1 19 1,046 1,181 1,934, 9 
180 1 3] 39 14 110 2,484 2,702 4,307) 37 
175 | ee 17 1 2,809 2,610 4,869} 18 
177 1 1 5 20) 1,466 1,55 2,670 
XAS 
Abilene. 26,612} 176) 2 1 4 44 122 2,458 2,587 4,416] 10 
12,604 175 1 2 4 76 1,588 1,528 2,621 
10,018} 176 1 4 14 47 1,304 1,273 2,068} 5 
B ille 083} 175 1 1 4 15} 101 2,460 2,277 3,997] 13 
B d 13,398} 175 ae 7 62 1,281 1,259 2,208] 7 
ryan 11,842 176 | eee 5 13 43 913 907 1,582} 5 
| EERE 10, 177 | Se 6 17 61 1,296 1,371 2,309} 8 
i 15,232) 175 | 6 95) 2,088 2,230 3,560} 12 
Del Rio. 13,343 176 1 3 ll 41 788 7 1,331] 6 
15,581) 176 | 1 5 28 1,753 1,615 2,821) 11 
11,192} 175 1 5 15 1,311 1,697} 5 
Goose Creek..............- 10,641) 175 1 9 45] 149 2,609) 2,467 4,441) 15 
13,995} 175 6 13 1,089 1,108 2,114, 6 
176 4 15 1,615 1,486 2,605} 8 
Highland Park (P.O., Dallas) 24,746) #175) 5 31} 120 1,972 1,751 3,347) 
13,758} 179) = 10 2,154 2,194 3,609) 11 
cAllen 11,877} 174 5 12 63 1,653 1,615 2,719} 7 
18,410} 175 1 ll 22] 108 2,364 4,383} 11 
Palestine. 12,144) 175 2 25 56 1,181 1,414 2,252} 11 
Pampa. J 12,895] 176 1 1 6 86 1,823 1,737 3,229} 7 
18,678) 176 8 19 96 2,172 2,272) 3,801} 12 
San Angelo 25,802 175 1 2 12 37 153 2,661 624 4,348) 13 
Sherman 17,156 177 RR 7 79 1,703 661 3,033} 8 
10,367) 174 5 20 52 1,216) 1,171 2,001} 7 
Temple. 15,344] 175 | a 4 24 1, 1,528] 2,628] 11 
(See footnotes on page 46.) 
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Taste 13.—Enrollment, attendance, length of term, number of schools, and 
instructional staff, by city, 1939-40—Continued 


Group III.—CITIES OF 10,000—29,999 POPULATION 


Personnel 
- ia 3 3 38 Teachers and Enrollment Average 
City lation ¥ 4 32 other instruc- daily 
1940 | tional staff? attend- | +; 
3 
as Men | en | Boys | Girls 
Terrell 10,481} 176 1 4 13 35 935 9 1,469} 5 
Texark 17,019} 180 1 ll 24 2,082 2,082 300) 12 
Tyler. 28,279 175 1 5 9 142 2,952 2,91 4,975) 12 
Victoria. 11,566) 175 4 20 67 1,213) 975 1, 
Uma 
Logan. 11,868} 174 1 2 3 53 1,575 1, 2,849) 9. 
Provo. 18,071 176 1 1 7 48 61 I 1,913 3,648) 11 
VERMONT 
rre. 10,909} 179 1 5 1 10 50} 1,008 6} 1,799} 7 
ttleb 10,983} 179 | 1 49 873 1,527} 8 
Burlingt 27,686] 178) 1 5 4 19 88 1,895 1,731 3,106} 16 
utland 1 177 1 1 2 18 61 1,131 1,107 1,968) 8 
Charlot | EE 19,400} 180 1 6 13 96 1,881 1,856 3,456} 6 
Frederickst 10, 181 1 3 10 48 824 862 1,477; 5 
Martinsville. _............. 10, 180 1 1 5 55 942 1,025 1,652) 5 
t 13,337} 180 4 ll 51 993 978 1,684), 6 
Suffolk. 11,343 180 1 1 6 10 961 1,039 1,842) 6 
i t 12,095} 182 1 3 15 65 1,225 1,267 2,203} 6 
WaAsHINGTON 
berd| 18,846} 171 1 4 5 40 71 1,919) 1,841 3,293} 13 
“Sears 29,314 180 1 9 41 142 2,932 2,852 5,067} 1 
15,134) 180 1 2 8 22 79 2,069 1,982 12 
i 10,835) 175 1 1 2 53 1,246 1,098 1,910} 10 
EEE 12,385) 171 1 3 4 26 65 1,766 1,644 2,925} 7 
lympia. 13,254] 178 1 1 8 32 71 1,757 1,794 3,013 
18,788 180 1 2 7 26 91 2,019 1,839 3,213) 8 
18,109 180 1 1 8 22 81 1,743 1,651 2,827; 
11,620} 180 9 39 88 1,821 1,796 3,182) 8 
ma. 27,221; 180 1 3 8 58} 130 3,491 3,301 5,567) 11 
173 1 7 4 37) = 130 2,529 2,409 4,544) 21 
176 1 17 948 909 1,832} 12 
185 1 1 1 15 43 769 774 1,476} 10 
182 1 3 14 45) 124 2,904 2,778 5,149} 25 
174 1 5 2 ll 52 03: 995 1,758} 10 
194 1 4 43 1,012 1,002 1,783 
180 1 5 10 35} = 125 2,270 2,231 4,105} 10 
184 1 6 8 20) 104 2,176 2, 3,836} 13 
187 1 1 4 42 100 1,986) 1,911 3,638] 17 
184 1 1 1 17 71 1,248 1,267 2,3 15 
177 1 4 2 14 46 8 1,484) .10 
185 1 1 17 9 5613 1,171 
177 1 1 1 18 62 1,114 1,027 1,957; 10 
Sh ¥ 190 1 1 3 24 78 1,218 1,211 2,200} 5 
South Milwaukee? ______.... 11,134 186 1 1 1 48 1,090 1,071 1,949] 10 
Stevens Point...... 15,777} 185 1 6 1 24 77| 51,280} 51,297 2,499} 13 
Two Rivers_... oa 10,302} 181 Re 1 14 41 600 780 1,299} 7 
Watertown. de 11,301 192 1 6 10 43 813 836 1,507 8 
19,242} 182 1 2 1 37 98} 1,978) 1,876} 3,504) 15 
Wausau A 176 1 3 7 126 2,558 2,520 4,685} 23 
Wauwatosa... 27,769} 183 1 6 7 42) 142 2,520 2,453 4,507) 15 
Wisconsin Rapids.._........ 11,416} 176 1 3 1 19 55 919 1,040) 1,802} 11 
17,964 186 1 3 11 34 154 2,691 2,615 4,519] 24 
22,474) 178 1 2 9 25 99 2,416 2,292 3,968} 14 
10,627 180 1 1 8 53 1,110 1,063 1,871 
0,529 174 Bisasocs 1 14 72 1,448 1,426 2,383 7 


(See footnotes on page 46.) 
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TasLe 14.—Total expenditures for schools, bonds, and sinking 
Group I.—CITIES OF 100,000 
Current expense, full-time day schools 
City 
General . Opera- | Main- | Auxiliary Fixed 
Total control | Instruction “tion | tenance agencies | charges 
ALABAMA 
1) Birmingh $2,312,567] $63,892} $1,950,634) $162,169} $69,130) $12,643] $54,099 
CALIFORNIA 
2) Long -| 4,069,895] 167,722 230, 411,854] 108,975] 105,797 44,557 
3} Los 37,761,665] 1,279,728] 27,784,877) 3,429,849] 1,489,885] 1,286,948] 2,490,378 
6,556,01 165,011 ,010, 479,262) 220,354) 601,082 79,769 
5| Sacramento................--- 2,475,998 61,038} 1,932,731) 284,447) 115,888 44,253 37,641 
6 3,457,614] 125,415) 2,706,502) 313,735) 155,084 98,009 58,869 
7| San 9,751,597} 260,567) 7,468,374) 786,489) 415,855) 225,862 450 
8} Denver. 5,161,452} 142,195} 4,178,749] 325,991] 147,465) 146,452 220,600 
ConnectTicuT 
2,085,396 31,252] 1,802,033} 226,649 12,718) 
3,531,383 73,940] 2,719,370] 386,73 64,211) 115,419 171,706 
2,812,269 61,873} 2,265,539] 313,077 70,519 11,896 
12] Wilmingt 1,621,274 65,830} 1,287,331] 175,542 49,648 31,232) 11,691 
District or CoLumBIA 
13} Washingt 11,247,675] 218,556] 8,202,079) 1,297,236] 557,223) 421,465) 551,116 
14] Atlanta 3,507,568 84,680] 2,992,925) 222,006) 150,234 29,278 28,445 
54,786,712) 1,691,880) 39,540,195) 7,139,385) 3,483,791) 1,391,427] 1,540,034 
1,489,606 49,547) 1,131,048) 185,345 84,346 21,947 17,373 
INDIANA 
1,581,277 34,198] 1,278,537) 204, 38,607 17,871 7,664 
1,742,000 76,152 1,322,897} 209,105 73,554 41,044 19,248 
19] Indianapolis. 5,812,262} 181,348} 4,407,644) 556,911) 116,750) 505,957 43,652 
20 581,3 57,158} 1,138,397] 207,069 44,878) 121,179 12,718 
Towa 
21) Des Moines® 2,610,030} 77,760} 1,793,543) 354,882) 169,545] 87,052 127,248 
Ka 
1,609,014) 61,089) 1,153,858] 191,377} 85,211) 89,046) 28,433 
23] Wichita. 1,759,470 57,632) 1,343,429) 182,302) 143,312 22,717 10,078 
Kentucky 
24) Louisvill 3,543,298] 106,178} 2,898,193) 333,099) 123,039 60,386 22,403 
LovIsIaNa 
25] New Orleans 4,459,041] 109,793] 3,468,688) 349,502) 250,265) 144,906 135,887 
MARYLAND 
10,527,866] 278,533] 7,900,596} 1,020,236] 257,448) 219,669) 851,384 
27 12,772,276] 1,354,222] 553,437] 6999: 153,608 
28 1,514,247] 182,527 29,744 61,691 12,583 
29 938,0 139,454 27,824 31,061 14,315 
30 884,430] 156,537 5,593; 
31 1,044,057) 157,812 11,911 26,164 5,258 
32 1,317,708} 168,139 54,790 
33 2,126, 310,943 93,953 83,265) 3,160 
34 2,722,674 140) 192,756; 75,277 998 
35 20,369,214) 2,862,844) 850,528) 755,315 135,256 
36 ,786,899} 456,882 136,860 11,298 
37 315,299] 176,530, 81,941 28,512 


(See footnotes at end of table.) 
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ing funds, and value of school property, by city, 1939-40 
000 POPULATION OR MORE 
: Debt service Bonds and sinking funds 

Might (Current funds only) (thousands of dollars) 

and Summer Capital | total of echool 

continu- | | schools All whe expendi- |] School | Other | Total propert 
i ation | aniza- other bonds | forms amount}| (thous- 
service Istanding| 8200? | sinking) do 

_ tis debt fugds | 
$1,507) $17,219] 2$472,538) *$339,135) $998] $3,143,964 10,218} 1 
557 $42,007) 134,431 398,487 625,679 322,595} 5,593,094) 16,095} 2 
378 273,351) 2,939,311) 2,757,759] 2,747,254) 47,437,212|| 3,456) 162,197) 3 
........ 424,413 545,831 922,874) 8,565,328) | 27,280) 4 
641 46,394) 253,637 509,804) 3,566,571 10,839) 5 
869 47,166] 166,425 257,625 374,506} 4,398,296 10,598) 6 
450 144,168} 333,900) 7,654 530,034 775,000] 3,740,538] 15,282,891}) 46,160) 7 
300 164,142) 67,787 9,474 292,613 516,133 277,462} 6,489,063) 22,486 
ee 28,874 6,537) 124, 195, 1,342} 2,441, 2,716 9,413 
14,430; 14,000 2,873, 10: 7 ll 
91 795) 22,992 2,967) 38,520 47,178] 1,733,726 811 9,876] 12 
103,540} 34,401 1,863,460] 13,249,076 53,113) 13 
45 64,929) 64,624) (4) 183,955 302,286 88,437} 4,211,799 3,988 11,844) 14 
34 358,562] 560,736).......- 2,828,351] 38,476,448] 35,752) 50,306) 8,023]) 256,318) 15 
20,390 65,089 45,899) 1,620,984) 710 8,510} 16 
693 255,000 37,964) 1,965,908 2,075) 6,842) 17 
880] 59,775 143,999 4,958) 304,092}  2,288,70 8,215) 18 
FF, 382,973 380,700 146,759} 6,722,694 8,075) 425 25,932) 19 
3,896 3,325) 86,688 348,000 489,680} 2,512,988 9,743) 20 
18 1,611} 11,947 7,157; 312,988) 164,000 46,509) 3,154,242) 7,021 287 12,024) 21 
8 19,872 90,604 295,347 110,240} 2,275,533) 6,111] 23 
13 470,649] 1,000,000 13,012} 5,026,959) 10,966 14,198} 24 
7 37,656) 36,819 6591 319,368} 5,942,93 16,773] 25 
4 5,451] 115,521] 23,829) 891,102] 1,466,941 11,571] 13,042,281 50,966} 26 
8 77,136} 211,517 265,984 578,586 451,679] 17,805,58. 72,039) 27 
3 1,454) 164,625) 7158,500 835,542} 2,918,598) 5,567} 28 
5 | 495] 1,483,628 4,987] 29 
18, 110,000 125,180} 1,346,27 4,620} 30 
8 45,780) 53,271 240, 615 8,148} 31 
14,357] 18,538]........ 55,073 202, 9,139} 1,889,571 4, 2 
4,214 51,260 216,000 3,92 2,964, 12,546) 33 
J 1,655) 1 3,485,50 11,929] 34 
340,407} 286,355] 116,361] 2,819,941) 4,020,041) 1,125,302] 34,346,000 114,045} 35 
3 7,798) 267,149 492,131 26,853}  3,421,57 14,766) 36 
12,467) 92,101 433,719 11,069} 3,106,178 113,658] 37 
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TasLe 14.—Total expenditures for schools, bonds, and sinking 
Group I.—CITIES OF 100,000 


Current expense, full-time day schools 


General Opera- | Main- | Auxiliary | Fixed 
Total control Instruction tion tenance | agencies | charges 


57,256] 1,436,291] 282,138} 86,236] 57,137 21,748 
256,521] 6,138,255) 986,184) 290,924] 302,519) 391,499 


40) St. Paul 90,683} 2,770,570) 467,509) 142,739] 74,232) 100,337 


4,848,739] 210,074) 3,558,588) 550,803) 172,710) 318,632) 37,932 
11,061,773} 424,857) 8,356,861) 1,038,286) 518,281] 659,652 63,836 


2,736,085} 137,751) 2,003,978 302,386] 95,969} 32,288) 163,713 
1,595,700] 225,486) 95,860} 49,673 15,629 
1,624,786] 218,780) 116,705} 50,322 7,087 
4 725,2 21,860 
9,933,117] 409,820 816,537] 294,083) 521,694 42,120 
1 


,370,810) 284,710) 78,732) 57,290 16,798 
2,261, 479 80,812 '768,568| 244,359] 103,852] 49,824 14,064 


= 
= 
& 
o 
to 


1,929,114 39,622} 1,474,266) 196,439] 54,825 64,087 99,875 
10,489,577) 277,115] 7,833,902) 1,303,320) 414,190} 125,945 535,105 
165,465,819] 4,399,177) 130, 017,763 9,549,223! 4,976,771] 2,783,222) 13,739,663 
6,708,831 4 30 67,809] 428,885 


4,985,465 
4,155,621 66,756] 3,024,181) 526,903) 122,184) 99,536] 316,061 
1,641,787} 23,506) 1,262,084) 169,019) 53,734) 46,005 87,439 
3,838,105] 103,004) 3,085,003] 306,793) 78,396 65,177 199,732 


57] Charlotte..................... 837,404) 14,279 726,478] 62,762) 26,093 2,400 5,392 
Onto 
4,050,893 78,852| 3,081,756] 498,907) 149,130 56,223 186,025 
37,926 1,280,048} 230,667 73,765 62,240 70,077 
267,296} 5,518,067 758,729 223,382} 137,783 
397,478] 11,452,728] 1,848,981] 799,3 594,084 555,531 
129 016, 432,158) 85,136 85,142 


46,457) 2,305,611) 297,973) 45,579) 40,853 


OKLAHOMA 
66} Oklahoma City..........---.-- 2,438,977 66,903] 1,984,321] 280,407 55,356 25,296 26,694 
67] Tulsa. 2,296,339 93,089} 1,815,476) 247,225) 157,306 68,363 14,880 


4,490,562) 186,186) 3,476,366) 403,331) 137,019) 99,394) 188,266 


1,975,326} 68,036] 1,439,468) 232,303) 48,588] 134,015 52,916 
27,500,381) 1,154,020} 21,436,079] 2,560,728) 949,531) 741,783] 658,240 
12,164,596] 462,761) 9,079,119] 1,399,069} 620,748) 330,513] 272,386 
1,957,296 77,498) 1,417,626} 261,264) 73,052] 51,395 76,461 
2,368,925 71,793) 1,848,496] 238,233] 76,636 62, 626 71,141 


4,705,336] 111,293) 3,539,184) 509,419} 157,903] 123,488) 264,049 


24,695 903,590] 78,272) 26,630 7,599 3,078 
33,603} 1,077,476) 122,419) 49,196} 26,755 35,110 
50,498] 1,690,583] 158,991] 142/170 12,805 54,623 
29,083) 1,123,299 110,150 30,686) 36,128 77,967 


79| Dallas 3,448,519] 84,262) 2,952,101] 248,110) 66,919 87,631 9,496 
80] Fort Worth 2,472,876} 115,870) 1,971,451) 188,005) 85,009 107; 947 4,594 
4,736,894) 105,059] 3,968,145] 322,196] 212,329) 95, 497 33,668 
82] San Antonio 2,824,200] 112,494] 2,405,397] 189,248] 98,233 13,395 5,433 


(See footnotes at end of table.) 


City 
MINNESOTA 
38] 1,940,806 
39] 8,365,902 
Kansas 
New Jersey 
45] 
48] 
: 
2,589,940 Z,2UL 013 340,246 42,405 9,218 
70 
73] 
75| 1,043,864 
76} 1,344,559 
77| 2,109,670 
78] 1,407,313 
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funds, and value of school property, by city, 1939-40—Continued 
POPULATION OR MORE 


: Debt service Bonds and sinking funds 
— Night (Current funds only) (thousands of dollars) Value 
schools, | of 
Summer All Capital Other | Total school 
eri- er ‘otal || property 
caniza- schools other outlay — forms |amouni|| (thous- 
thools | Interest | debt pon of 
Classes service | school | sinkingj| do 
u u ptanding debt funds 
10,319 7,448) 96,029 321,948 194,627} 2,571,177 11,049} 38 
52,643 2,810 685,895} 2,105,450} 1,092,714} 12,305,414) 5,853 
446,633) 242,000) 723,221) 5,063,048 15,549} 40 
19,578} 20,626 807,911} 1,104,165 464,007 34,057] 41 
60,000 1,635} 1,259,012 42,818) 42 
2,557} 90,876)........ 396,440) 486,837, 19,826 18,981) 43 
6,481 1,186 159,405 177,204 788,240 8,083) 44 
231,984 294,854 22,176 8,657) 45 
2,915} 133,748)........ 556,755) 23,183) 46 
40,111] 164,316} 23,884 745,668) 539,627; 111,644 26,742) 47 
3,986} 44,928}........ 246,902 452,600 432,022 12,494) 48 
3,446] 27,002)........ 289,202 189,913} 1,643,362 8,513) 49 
11,040} 26,088 194,632 245,550) 3,844 68 9,790] 50 
58,181} 91,193} 21,602 555,856] 1,778,750 263,398 58,557) _12,317].......]......- 53,162) 51 
148,626) 928,671 13,971,883] 14,175,934] 15,245,100] 209,936,033}) 353,428)... 573,742) 52 
9,916} 122,276 6,897 599,073 753,500 253,814 54, lL 20,105) 53 
84,777| 29,247 215,544 708,286 3,728 16,058) 54 
37,128] 18,974].......- 50,510 172,658 31,996 7,994) 55 
332,707 424,650) 81,727 17,075} 56 
2,606) 1,385 $61,398) 59,000 15,494 4,720) 57 
5,037 620,103} 2,640,415 165,386) 16,633 
238,699) 230,262: 24,759 9,201) 59 
105,919 506,349 585,268 124,536) 30,249] 60 
480,484) 1,749,676] 4,275,137 63,186) 61 
4,979 323,496) 472,743 9,804 16,975) 62 
3, 287,209) 620,663; 5,344 14,495) 63 
1, 1,023,427 550,459) 27,405) 64 
87,567 336,970} 1,351,942 65 
4,533] °3,025]........ 214,170 517,500 37,077 14,074) 66 
9,761) 238,775 52,858) 33,402) 2,748,38 15,000} 67 
49,222) 13,389 244,269 702,374 121,084 23,735] 68 
218,060) 371,063 5,706) 11,935) 
297,528|........| 2,690,803] 4,627,458) 2,258,650) 133,764) 70 
286,754) 64,034 797,927| 1,610,116) 3,653,217 228) 71 
263,658 583,683) 26,420 10,971] 72 
13,633}........ 174,044} 1,492,083) 34,700}  4,083,38 6,283} 1,527) 13,1 3 
36,707 598,737} 542,000 14,282] 5,897,062) 74 
6,616} 1,069,816 $4,059) 75 
17,514 $100,000 $75,000 2,792 1,539,86 4,474] 76 
243,369) 176,000 834,535) 3,363,57 10,566) 77 
127,525} 439,000} 2,031,794)  4,005,6 8,747| 78 
301,713 340,625} 541,251) 4,684,148 2, 16,053} 79 
322,878) 250,076 36,550} 3,082,381 095, 94 12,730 
497,609 968,342 93,247}  6,369,26 1, 129} 81 
320,299] 228,530 144,9991 3,518,0 44 11,644 
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TasLe 14.—Total expenditures for schools, bonds, and sinking 
Group I.—CITIES OF 100,000 


Current expense, full-time day schools 


City 
General Opera- | Main- | Auxiliary} Fixed 
Total control | Instruction} tion tenance | agencies | charges 
83] Salt Lake City..............-- 2,374,320 85,122} 1,863,270) 235,921] 126,646 44,905 18,456 
VIRGINIA 
1,377,935 28,432) 1,128,937] 132,201 67,106 21,250].......-.. 
2,438,342 49,091} 2,024,865) 207,677 91,315 85,985 9,409 
5,727,193} 149,711) 4,660,331] 570,722} 201,195) 136,907 8,327 
,803,477 38,830} 1,492,080) 189,854 51,659 28,451 2,603 
1,545,125 43,594 ,234,036} 162,811 64,815 29, 10,813 
Wisconsin 
89] 9,132,939} 187,499] 6,713,255] 858,505) 669,534) 648,971 55,175 


(See footnotes at end of table.) 
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funds, and value of school property, by city, 1939-40—Continued 
"8 POPULATION OR MORE 
00 
a . Debt service Bonds and sinking funds 
Part Night (Current funds only) (thousands of dollars) Value 
and = Summer Capital | total of 
continu- Ameri- schools All School Total 
ation other tures bonds amouny 
| schools debt out. sinki dollars) 
8 service standing] “Gebt funds || 
58,448] 129,380 75,483} 69,861)  2,707,4 3,761 288 14 83 
456 
13,7°2] 12,024 6,369] 1°317,377 1,727,43 84 
22,688} 25,430) 8,143 301,239 89,881 3,130,081] 85 
409 
78,885} 11,626 374,303 668,000 66,468] 6,926,47: 86 
397 4,651] 16,620)........ 26,920) 100,000 3,614 87 
22,525 1,804 53,243 202,515) 22,412] 1,847,62. 1,104 44 14 88 
813 
1,216,255} (#1) 18,416 212,463; 678,500 12,035,07 89 
175 
; 
> 


70 BIENNIAL SURVEYS OF EDUCATION, 1938-40 AND 1940-42 
Tas_e 14.—Total expenditures for schools, bonds, and sinking 
Group II.—CITIES OF 30,000- 
Current expense, full-time day schools 
ved Fixed 
General . Main- | Auxiliary 
Total control | Jnstruction| “tion” | tenance | agencies | charges 
ALABAMA 
1] Gadsden $232,216] $5,924] $203,720} $16,557] $3,921] $2,066 $28 
ARIZONA | 
731,682] 23,905 608,946] 68,283] 13,182} 14,190 3,176 
3] 865,791] 21,653 691,226] 73,660} 49,013] 15,670 4,569 
NSAS 
4) Fort 328,441] 15,874 251,671] 34,925 ‘17,301 3,562 5,108 
5] Little Rock 753,566] 28,429 598,353] 80,936] 14,758] 16,769 14,321 
778,133] 26,386 606, 82,716] 37,841] 16,550 7,958 
979, 61,813 726,818] 90,516] 33,444] 43,947 22,793 
1,611,771] 66,773] 1,228,488] 159,053 4 66,470 9,482 
655,613 7,634 96,615] 48,798] 44,732] 20,965 869 
1,602,701] 44,710] 1,277,957] 141,387] 82,403] 29,590 26,654 
1,934,521] 84,368] 1,559,019] 166,148] 57,662] 44,255 069 
762,462] 36,610 579,711] 82,531] 24,040] 29,516 10,054 
584,397 8,886 437,214] 54,148] 19,676] 38,364 6,109 
3,120,995] 122,647] 2,495,325] 308,861] 80,268] 77,872 36,022 
860,739] 26,980 687,204] 77,398] 15,732] 40,735 12,690 
928,443] 31,292 711,717| 88,363] 21,634] 62,443 12,994 
1,854,259] 24,859] 1,501,550) 132,745] 114,443] 60,903 19,759 
837,213] 29,341 6,575] 93,138] 40,676] 26,539 10,944 
$66,240] 41,971 656,966] 78,662 1,066} 51,579 15,996 
1,306,811] 45,228 892,195} 99,721] 56,536] 170,609 42,522 
1,326,475] 18,982} 1,087,631} 99,152 ,861] 17,240 
659,625] 25,296 516,302} 48,785] 18,969] 15,242} 35,031 
ebio: 
23 District No. 352,692} 14,137) 286,197] 30,478} 11,506] «5,777 4,597 
24 District No. 20.-.--..----- 436,149 8, 335,228] 45,257] 16,799 4,807 15,728 
ConnecTICUT 
25| 481,940] 23,825 383,504] 41,209} 12,442) 14,106 6,854 
26] 560,075] 10,847] 432,063] 70,458} 27,533) 
27| New 1,234,738 1,991 989,747] 129,802} 63,474) 
283| New 309,003 8,920 247,639] 31,970 9,123) 8,172 3,179 
29| 584,161] 14,007 451,015] 70,715 7,210| 20,299 20,915 
30] 441,012 7,686 22,337 6,684] 12,909] 158,324 3,072 
1,121,341] 33,181 857,767| 131,222} 57,177} 33,520 8,474 
32| 1,652,650] 32,976] 1,337,526] 194,158] 49,546 6,132 32,312 
33| West 554,010] 12,978 418,904] 62,899 7,068] 13,307 854 
34| West 985] 14,843] 349,769] 45,017] 19,973 4,833 
35] 453,788 9,490] 379,697] 25,614] 26,983) 5,346 6,658 
ILLINOIS 
36 Alton 412,663] 14,594 316,327] 50,683] 15,188] "4,104 1,767 
urora: 
37 East 386,967 8,628 281,782} 50,404) 39,304) 3,504 3,345 
8,433) 186,836] 31,387] 9,735 1,997 2,699 
7,939 82,661} 30,340] 30,467 
9,386 137,662] 31,304 8,729 1,048} 
10,306 255,130 400) 12,644 1,469 3,181 
31,157 378,135] 107,657] 66,225] 10,841 3,751 
14,731 364,252 895] 31,967 3,919 4,879 
16,601 599,288] 76,639] 13,170 8,692 5,281 
41,409] 808,401] 142,014] 33,915] 26,386 8,699 
10,796] 320,567] 56; 19,736 3,552 4,144 
47 District No. 494,484] 12,753] 369,118] 67,493] 22,232] «15,349 7,539 
District No. 245,760] 13,401 173,212] 38,590} 9,127 7,915) 3,515 
49} Joliet... 509,359] 17,930] 381,370} 82,264] 12,282) 10,152 5,361 
316,736] 22,230] 224,780] 50,361] 8.516] 7,149] 3,601 


(See footnotes at end of table.) 
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99,999 POPULATION 
Debt service Bonds and sinking funds 
Part Night (Current funds only) (thousands cf dollars) Value 
time Grand 1 
and Summer Capital | total of — 
continu- schools All outlay | expendi- || School | Other 
ation other tures bonds | | amount) (thous- 
schools | tase out: schoo! | sinking dalla) 
sapien standing debt | funds 
5$45,937 5$8,000 $18,616)  $304,76 5861 51,500} 1 
65,420] 370,000 7,339] 1,174,441]) 2,008] 2 
47,038] 139,011 63,985]  1,115,82 1,045 2,841) 3 
2,700 3,110) 1,490 35,028 43,000 7,430) | ee 2,098} 4 
5,413 84,509 81,806 10,267 1,984] - 4,555] 5 
123,050) (4) 33,984 31,000 18,200 679 | 2,430) 6 
13,736] 24,136} 1,252 76,752) 129,000] 464,776] 1,688,983] 4,749] 7 
75,847| 46,815 71,144 95,306} 379,885] —2,289,03 8,359] 8 
099) (11) 1) 5,508 47,000] 367,490} 1,158,710] 2,500] 9 
142,480] 145,000} 115,342] 2,071,189] 5,500] 10 
179,723 500] 136,935] 2,468,460] 6,358] 11 
4,794 69,000 30,151 2,122) 12 
45,508 63,000} 103,689 898 1, 3 
168,888] 291,000} 352,172] 4, 11,513} 14 
67,681 84,500 65,254] 1,1 3,100] 15 
60,194] 110,000} 48,535} «1,1 3,450| 16 
74,288] 151,000 37,149] 2,1 1,348] 5,000] 17 
62,441] 124,924 20,102} 1, 72,384] 18 
9,129] 144,125 91,745] 1, 1,229 3,723] 19 
87,424 000 187,584) 1, 3,889} 20 
20,500 89,000 1, 310 2,825) 21 
21,765 100,000 417,818}  1,199,20 637 2,923) 22 
18,062 29,275 2,097; 442 1,684) 23 
étannaaal | 29,817 30,022 17,531 760 5 2,463) 24 
2,944 16,205) 50,709 20,478 
35,091 72,000 5,190 
97,339] 180,000} 111,210} 1,636,561 
6,473 103,558] 423,99 
1,995 160} 58,075} 3, 
| 13,026 125 
97,583 139,279 7,466] 1,374,36: 
6,060] 17,027].......- 43,481] 108, 1,758] 1,828 
4,155 77,791} — 108,300 12,063 
opacceined 1,625 590 87,062 2,949 
2,787 528,217 538,017 1,190 5605 2,076) 35 
12,251 40,649 8,170 473, 272 2,200) 36 
1,400 3,141 1,371 13,605 116,000 198 266) 55] a 2,405) 37 
13,751] 185,000 2,440 “| 31 1,354] 38 
i 27,601 ,000 7,295 529 2,070) 39 
24,480} 27,179 3,907 462}... ----|} 1,050) 49 
10,474 24, 8,058) 3,217| 41 
77,413 45,271 42,875 2,375) 42 
10,761 58,401} 121,354 2,228] 43 
ondadshud 1,032 1,080 4,634 72,876 139,286 3,873] 44 
29,575] 100,000 12,188} 1, ,654| 45 
19,830) 35, 20,193) 2,438] 46 
36,807 83, 11,044 2,457) 47 
27,286] 2,131) 48 
52,943 75,258 6,450 2,322| 49 
40,621 ana 19,656 821 1,745} 50 
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TasLe 14.—Total expenditures for schools, bonds, and sinking 
Group II.—CITIES OF 30,000- 


Current expense, full-time day schools 
City 

General A Opera- | Main- | Auxiliary} Fixed 

Total control Instruction tion tenance | agencies | charges 
523,347) 20,099) 390,959 67,770 21,435 17,640 5,444 
4 Seas 653,687) 32,003 483,052 91,837 30,479 10,546 5,770 
53] Quincy. ~~ 462,631 17,431 368,275; 54,839 15,473 1,192 5,421 
54] Rockford 1,166,611 32,188 878,869} 157,710 64,204 22,909 10,731 
55] Rock Island.................. 492,195] 16,796 364,767) 74,699) 27,178 5,287 3,468 
56] Springfield 882,276} 25,487) 692,396} 111,331) 26,293) 15,144 11,625 
57 Waukegan. Laksintninesesienme 292,560 13,786 211,197 41,671 13,976 3,274 8,656 
15,743 9, 2,997 
125,414 0,783 16,035 4,552 

28,448) 3,9 


08, 65,763 7,340 2,352 
67,431 11,147) 17,5 3,902 
982 765) 17,895 2,739 


23,068 6 
47,849] 27,807 4,26 863 
149,582) 42,817) 34,579 14,847 


41,198 6,142 5,337 2,448 
41,486] 11,671 2,625 3,758 
Ka 
75| 442,714) 12,455 361,648} 53,460] 8,525 2,894 3,732 
76| Topeka. 1,035,617] 35,774 780,215] 120,619] 40,491] 25,457) 33,061 
77| Covingt 710,277] 17,635] 557,612] 81,891] 23,593 7,611 21,935 
78] 8,709} 14,566: 424, 51,303 308} 11,894 4,192 
Newport ,059} 10,200 248,439] 12,855] 15,362 7,514 
80 212,299 166,999) 5,450! 2,560 
81| Paducah 291,972] 10,269] 235,171] 29,463] 5,976) 5,289 
Mains 
295,083 6 239,261] 27,414] 5,886] 12,156 3,771 
Portland 918,300} 19,668] 723,743 35,732} 9,685 


(See footnotes at end of table.) 


‘ ,468,176 0,98 , 139,46 69,52 3,430 
ES eee 1,289,667 35,464 973,614) 189,042 41,696 26,010 23,841 
482,199 14,102 372,187 49,020 13,407 16,160 17,323 
723,870 22,758 560,270 83,395 30,195 8,593) 18,659 
EE 537,505 20,339 421,072 60,681 21,332 3,257 10,824 
941,078} 30,812 696,724} 103,507} 23,190) 79,955 6,890 
Towa 
67 943,595) 27,949 731,810 
68} Council 606,131 18,014 488,064, 
474,261 19,927 357,422 
421,266 16,163 324,318) 
72 Sioux 1,351,733 35,212] 1,074,696 
655,827) 18,914 508,001) 77,515) 26,927) 
804,771) 16,754 678,838} 53,674) 24,799] 
971,616} 19,683 754,137] 108,440} 55,902] 28,758 4,696 
626,659) 13,887 507,136] 66,233] 18,311)  21,092].......... 
579,394 12,596 448,095 73,184! 6,481 36,315 2,723 
SE ccirtanktccgngnonwnnigne 787,035 19,264 631,136 98,637 14,170 17,541 6,287 
90 > Spleens 582,866) 11,767 432,241 84,255 18,505 31,469) 4,629 
544,100 12,949 437,521 68,223 1,541 22,158) 1,708 
Sea 738,589 18,462 582,087; 89,477 15,339 25,627 7,597 
1,186,346 20,260 948,222) 126,447 53,996 25,827 11,594 
94 1,477,428 53,929] 1,157,373) 208,534 39,982 12,190 5,420 
751,395 18,469 606,049; 92,342 25,553 
96} Medford...................--.] 1,097,534 31,844 884,499) 121,925 15,686 19,620 23,960 
37,237] 1,219,627] 189,504} 107,005) 39,236 8,199 
766,640} 15,840 579,754] 99,367) 23,128] 34,900 13,651 
99] 1,235,975] 25,900} 1,034,465) 122,229) 27,466) 24,602 1,313 
629,168} 13,162 508,440) 82,843 1,094]  23,629]......-... 
523,481] 20,596 405,214) 64,863) 13,428} 13,494 5,886 
501,664) 14,051 390,856] 62,594 8,725}  25,438].......... 
| 576,581} 12,478 465,009} 67,195 7,349) 21,550].......... 
573,170] 14,864 481,836] 59,820 7,378) 
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99,999 POPULATION 


, Debt service Bonds and sinking funds 
Part Wight (Current funds only) (thousands of dollars) be 
time includ Grand 
and Summer Capital | total of school 
continu- — schools All outlay | expendi- |} School See Total — 
ation | Interest | other tures bonds 
Schools | classes out- | schoo! | sinking] dollars) 
service btanding 
21,840 48,000 364,784 2,741 
- 50,545 95,422 950 4,507) 52 
34,710 74,000 16,642 7,062) 53 
eadteitiind 6,597 1,145 100,643 938,100} 2,569,016 7,209 
27,051 5,000 16,003 4,173] 55 
26,300 4,000} 16,144 5,051} 56 
23,312 157,618 12,330 +320} 57 
38,505 3, 23,745 66,500 155,769 2,380) 58 
eninieneu 9,281 4,173 95,000 61,525 354,751 4,404) 59 
ae See 23,250 80,000 21,759 2,168 
71,803 186,000 22,057 6,898} 61 
8,723) 74,183: 95,000 52,996 4,625) 62 
45,500 220,566) 2,365) 63 
25,610 25,000 15,928 2,412) 64 
31,700 40,000 51,453 3,556 
29,213 105,000 4,499) 66 
68,011 140,150 15,398 5,293] 67 
a 20,94 42,010 A 500 
28,110 110,000} 1,864,469 5,343) 69 
1,508 1,069 114,455 14,828 2,991) 70 
RSS 19,888 47,000 70,445 1,700) 71 
3,863 4,504 2,215 54,779 133,000 206,389) 5,748] 72 
14,224 30,000 266,591 000} 73 
eueennenel 1,215 925 27,918 45,000 11,327 51,675) 74 
28,599 140,160 10,761 1,672) 75 
wxaatienedl 8,659 65,649) 180,225 173,665 76 
6,620] 2,858 54,703 3,278] 77 
27,111 58,243 95,426 2,590] 78 
20,273 16,142 9,020 1,337] 79 
14,463 18,248 1,399} 80 
10,135) 58, A 1,758} 81 
2,3 1,333} 82 
8,161 58,630) 82,297 2,218 5,356) 83 
900} 84 
14,917 2,377) 85 
4,552) 86 
804] 87 
1,254) 88 
29,401 4,288) 89 
2,594) 90 
2,776) 91 
679 1,958} 92 
4,383] 93 
11,237 9,246) 94 
3,399] 95 
5,256] 96 
9,562] 97 
56,07 4,268) 98 
6,547) 99 
5,517/100 
102 
16,924 90,000 2,447 2,477) 103 
14,483) 107,000 1,091 2,722) 


74 BIENNIAL SURVEYS OF EDUCATION, 1938-40 AND 1940-42 
Taste 14.—Total expenditures for schools, bonds, and sinking 
Group II.—CITIES OF 30,000- 
Current expense, full-time day schools 
City 
General . Main- | Auxiliary} Fixed 
Total control Instruction tion e | agencies | charges 
MIcHIGAN 
105} Battle Creek x 697,854 26,453 989} 123,983 24,544 46,389 7,496 
106) Bay 997, 22,774 586,746] 91,019 647, 6,359 452 
Dearborn: 
107 City Disteict.............. 361,062 13,280) 261,259 i 17,457 16,141 2,187 
108 Fordson District ........-- 1,277,271 91,970 1237) 202,556 59,825 
109 t 938,8: 57,227) 597,572) 147,672 52,840) 76,045 7,467 
120) 1,201,855 7,546 891,152) 154,214 53,118 50,456 5,369 
111] Jackson 7, 30,174 655,803] 127,983} 35,749 2,889 5,260 
1,171,168) 34,260 807,532} 155,815 32,830} 125,069 15,662 
113 1,370,5: 39,584) 1,009,122} 188,517 51,829 70,695 10,786 
773,107 25,470 541,460} 105,578) 20,924 4,729 4,946 
ESE 1,024,871 384 739,940] 180,463 44,478 16,642 7,964 
612,5: 18,531 482,879 77,091 15,521 12,129 6,436 
1,285,0: 903] 922, 182,898 2,905; 80,732 5,123 
118} Wyandott 567,227 14,546) 419,100) 86, 17,540 29,054 104 
MississiPPt 
Ene 371,159 13,017) 301,823 31,419 15,727 948 8,225 
120} Merid 332,892 11,139 389 37,068 9,954 2,744 6,598 
407,758 12,774 52, 25,871 7,021 5,452 
889,426) 24,944 662,412) 132,156 33,487 28,296 8,131 
685,444 19,851 549,754 81,216 24,416 5,757 4,450 
527,542) 24,096 422,706 961 1,626 
725,496) 21,934 526,351 95,263 63,198 17,695) 1,055 
126) Lincoln 1,149,405 49,581 854,596] 158,814 51,015 29,597 5,802 
New Hampsaire 
127] Manchester............-....-- 762,228 18,876 581,340 73,921 39,769 29,040 282 
128 ee 405,601 10,359 300,817; 264 2,077) 21,967 9,117 
New Jerser 
190] Atlentic 1,300,327 1,000,163} 138,155 61,752 23,683 968 
130] B 2,247,417] 59,843] 1,751,342] 272,518] 67,974] 82,263 13,477 
900, 296 698,240 99,951 36,467 38,617 4,931 
25,772 692,697) 104,022 20,620 208 423 
43,690]  1,061,20 125, 50,988 7,167 
50,482 813,399) 172,562 12,378 51,399) 044 
31,286 787,499] 136,265 53,577 219 7,785 
22,736 2,248) ,160} 40,426] 20,816 5,727 
47,587 974,217) 130,044 42,758 26,238 5,768 
27,037 555,056 51,480 22,230 19,202 2,728 
29,634 445,715 93,965 4,928] 187,766 3,831 
23,452 531,939 74,698 19,281 32,174 7,902 
34,034) 1,079,472) 126,214 026 33,371 6,464 
20,393 704,7: 8,383 24,365 20,858 5,586 
23,179 724, 102,463 39,805 25,619 4,992 
37,725 801,753] 109,777) 49,587 548 8,571 
Union City. 30,520) 934,185) 117,236 72,396 58,227 4,645 
146] West New York -...........-- 20,439) 679,189 i 29,147 4,398 
New Mexico 
147| Albuq 533,418 16,670 432,026) 43,980 15,198} 10,160 15,384 
New Yorke 
795,181 21,051 616,522 70,600) 23,220) 17,578 46,210 
149} Auburn. 496,598) 16,284 398,075 54,496 4,633 14,249 8,861 
150} Bingh 1,732,311 37,386] 1,271,821] 182,064 56,456 85,659 98,925 
151) Elmira 2 848,298 19,547 669,92 69,244 6 20,117 47,814 
152 stown.....- 936,777] 46,749 680.522} 102,751] 22,746] 16,087 7,922 
153} Mount 2,068,369) 1,548,369) 151,4 32,233} 155,912) 118,133 
154) Newburgh 662,717 15,688) 479,578 70,062 19,062 38,769 39,558 
155] New Rochell 1,832,847 62,351} 1,396,225} 170,716 68,773 34, 100,213 
156! Niagara Falis..........-...... 1,433,315! 202,062 37,218! —-130,2: 


(See footnotes at end of table. 
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funds, and value of school property, by city, 1939-40—Continued 
99,999 POPULATION 


‘ Debt service Bonds and sinking funds 
Parte Night (Current funds only) (thousands of dollars) Value 
time Grand 1 
and Summer Capital | total of — 

Ameri- All Other | Total || property 
caniza- other outlay forms | amount! (thous- 
schools | tio Interest debt pars of in || ands of 

00'S | classes service out school | sinkingj| dollars) 

=| debt | fun | 
3,454 40,219} 173,064 97,211 083] 105 
12,240 78,583 63,247 7,721|106 
14,425 1,865] 107 
17,341 10,584) 108 
5,461 5,384/ 109 
17,765 6,736) 110 
34,163 4,811) 111 
284 4,527) 112 
37,366 §7,619)113 
5,542 4,726) 114 
964 6,356] 115 
4,873 1,684) 116 
16,561 719,812 6,754] 117 
() 23,870 25,528] 265,780 2,812) 118 
30,191 26,364 6,006 2,076) 119 

1,000 2,876) 2,685) 39,454 18,400 16,144 250}120 

2,541 600 35,982 73,084 18,382 1,813)121 

4,500} 10,390 1,307 99,072 46,103 632,388 5,495) 122 

62,454 127,106 9,429) 2,941) 123 

61,860 111,293; 6,213 4,034) 124 
23,088 28,277 7,342 3,419)125 
18,184 136,430 200,045 51,734 8,404) 126 
21,079 143,735) 213,111 4,014/127 
i 625 15,398 50,000 7,375) 1,951}1 
5,900) 129 
8,841) 130 
5,038) 131 
3,674) 132 
983) 133 
4,572) 134 
5,892) 135 
4,102) 136 
7,146) 137 
3,185) 138 
§3,757| 139 
448) 1 
3,667) 141 
2,631) 142 
3,880) 143 
6,957) 
4,130)145 
3,385] 146 
aussie 1,451 1,446 29,770 55,000 292,251 2,694) 147 
74,998 111,468 4,745 3,230) 148 
1,350 20, 81,662 1,391 2,670) 149 
17,251) 21,614]........ 112,806) 215,425) 5. 7,667) 150 
26,385 74 483,688 §3,174) 151 
2,525 8,122 1,403 67,944 170,298 , 4,374|152 
4 A 7, 243 170,572 310,049 041 $7,581] 153 
53,801 67,079 9,338 154 
1,116 226,636 238,67! 33,437 8,660) 155 
12,299 1,414 297,043 75,757 9, 4131156 


5 
2 
2 
7 
8 
7 
1 
3 
7 
4 
5 
7 
8 
)2 
6 
8 
34 
10 
5 
4 
22 
3 
8 
13 
10 
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Taste 14.—Total expenditures for schools, bonds, and sinking 
Group II.—CITIES OF 30,000- 
Current expense, full-time day schools 
City 
General Main- | Auxiliary} Fixed 
Total control Instruction tion tenance | agencies | c 
157} Poughk i 755,626 22,898 548,508 82,881 30,816 30,177 40,346 
515,739 12,324 410,719 37,324 9,336 16,497) 29,539 
159 ctad 2,054,812 54,681] 1,583,012} 198,507 40,256 55,5: 122,827 
TO; 
205,3 11,520 150,955 21,965 2,507 5,179 13,238 
749,727 16,496 533,123 t 19,054 44,370 49,738 
719,684 20,168 534,258 71,268 27,211 22,770 44,009 
1,466,067 0,293} 1,117,527) 142,131 36,845 462 90,809 
363,705 13, 284,220 39,339 17,782) 2,647 6,618 
569,408: 11,700 473,257 43,347 33,749 758 4,597 
506,589) 12, 413,962 206 33,559 3,975 a 
334,35 10,742 281,336 16,925 17,068 3,326 4,955 
376,997) 12,155) 311,399 31,950) 14,391 269 6,833 
685,32: 14,747 557,885 61,955 277 14,592 5,866 
Norts Daxota 
170} Fargo. 452,815 12,532) 334,290 64,778 13,055 14,898 13,262 
Onto 
Cleveland Heights 1,410,789 59,063 990,219] 167,954 95,088) 47,209 51,256 
172| East Cleveland._.. a 858, 27,588 637,561) 118,362 25,596 19,829 30,032 
571,71 463,870 61,014 19,697 7,072 1,714 
174 1,275,370 50,075 934,017] 157,033 65,472) 21,308 47,465 
175} Lima®...... ad 499,494 12,960 398, 53,788 10,949 5,427 17,725 
176 SEES. 645,230 0,288 484,976 72,707 36,411 775 4,073 
177) Mansfield 555,252 12,698 27 85,520 1,8 26,878 9,994 
2 ee 404,256 5,439 307,757 55,241 17,177 7,015 1,627 
179} Middletown5___. 471,658 11,427, 369,445 62,824 9,916 1,788 
180} Newark_........ 443, 7,993 330,973 iy 1 9,514 3,026 
181} Norwood__... 464,224 14,271 369,771 5 12,145 6,703 1,748 
182] Portsmouth... 559,619 13,356 431,729 73,471 25,187 11,500 4,376 
183} Springfield__._ 911,180 15,298 750,192] 109,082 14,888 19,065 2,655 
184] Stuebenville.................- 549,062 9,802 442,023 71,9 9,291 10,956 5,060 
185} Warren J 675,925 23,606) 467,777 84,013 61,256 647, 28,626 
186] Zanesville. 551,033) 13,704 ‘ 70,269 871 18,255 5,585 
OKLAHOMA 
187| Muskog 380,621] 13,827 291,702) 46,307} 20,757 500) 7,528 
OrEGon 
188] Salem. 446,281 13,153) 339,796 56,840} 18,999 13,066 4,427 
PENNSYLVANIA 
189} Allent 1,516,614 81,209} 1,157,253) 143,901 37,031 58,837 38,383 
»257,4 37,765 973,139} 155,685, 24,601 29,745 36,485 
191} Bethleh 7 37,568 674,117 99,730 31,988 35,770 25,608 
Eat 869,278 40,255 666,135 93,335 21,635 14,670 33,248 
_.) _., ee 16,656 31,559 453, 64,002 15,451 34,269 17,527 
194) Harrisburg - 1,393,894 52,488] 1,031,146] 146,836 73,909 50,493 9,022 
Hazleton 752,528) 553, 86,905 32,038) 418 18,243 
196} Johnst wes 1,173,90. 57,812 887,391} 155,957 25,417 16,650 30,678 
950,777 32,5: 753,978} 100,498 18,524 19,749 25,444 
198} Lower Merion (P.0., Ardmore)- 963,563 38,623 717,757 054 14,156 6,835) 31,138 
199] McKeesport.................- 966,131 45,178 754,724) 103,073 18,218) 18,193 26,745 
200} New Castle. 684, 37,864) 371 94,483 060) 6,844 22,109 
eb ae 620,771 25,067 478,988 437 20,598) 10,173) 17,508 
202] Upper Darby................. 1,031,420 43,945 102,928) 25,613 28,556 26,314 
203 kes-Barre , 54,825 1,170,994) 204,715 20,513 41,156 38,017 
691,013 31,795 513,532) 82,907) 22,790 17,406) 22,583 
205) York 973,785) y 1,196} 124,250 22,48 940 25,847 
Ruopg Istanp 
736,766 15,084 601, 87,032 3,097) 
207) East Provid = 498,903 12,727 373,111 983 23,694 
477,403 12,590) 389,324 57,661 11,078) 750 
209] Pawtucket 929,81 1400 140,774 11,880 
210) W ket 421,273 903 225] 12,272) 6,454) 4,581 


(See footnotes at end of table.) 
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: Debt service Bonds and sinking funds 
Part mes (Current funds only) (thousands of dollars) be 
time | Grand 
ng school 
continue | Ameri- | Schools an | | || schoot | Other | Total property 
ation | other bonds | forms | amount} (thous- 
hools | tion Interest debt sle Be 
classes rf schoo. SINKID, 0: 
service standing debt fendel ) 


20,941] 3,039] 4,375] 51,762] 64,300 8,233 
9,279| 3,370] 1,525] —«-23,332] 100 9,759 
8,018 51,214] 231,000} 45,212 


11,232) 5,407 39,633 106,525) 


4,8 2,930} 35,671] 62,480 3,586 
561] 290,121] 124,215} 19,379 
1326,935| 1368,000} 25,000 

65,748 74,695 38,737 

825 78,084 51,363 


83, 
101,578 76,935 10,839) 
81,091 77,000 25,104 
141,265 29,980 


3,908 11,000 22,180 


31,700 3, 1,293 
62,584] 241,030} 19,062 
109, 367,206 


21,700 61,000 17,954 


(*) 14193,577| 4316,028 3,872 


146,356 184,000 1,568 
109,498} 305,476 660 
136,926 5,631 

96,700 3,263 

901 27,602 

271,067 16,458 

441,163 9,316 

258,138 57,115 

132,209] 336,926; 

84,986} 821,411 

232,053 4,072 

92,7! 4,623 

179,214 13,417 

6 8,083 

159,850) 9,525 

89,751) 260,531 

76,000 1,755 

36,500 3,719 


847 
257,000} 459,430 
36,042'.......... 


908,276 2,877) 157 
612,104) | 1,443) 158 
2,402,358) 5,034) 159 
929,534  2,130)161 
1,909,593] 6,574) 163 
483,640) 5,346) 164 
719,861) 1,770 3,162) 166 
560, 192 110 2,550} 168 
489,903 2,009] 170 
3,629] 249,040] 563,133 4,486]  2,231,07 4,747 115) 5 6,061|171 
82,555 693,412 13,177} 1,648,112) 1,443 4,093] 172 
53,363 149,724 3,111 777,898) 2,997) 173 
2,905 3,940 64,342 509,467; 50,975} —1,906,99 2,123 5,645] 174 
24,509 69,817 8,462 602,930 2,233) 175 
33,073 85,500 39,069 805,824 3,265) 176 
1,043 935 34,825 102,500 4,732) 608,256 687 | 2,382/181 
(4) 81,119 225,043 12,810) 878,591 1,452 20) 1 3,235] 182 
3,331 875 60,223 1,048,354) 4,838] 183 
29,164 60,000 580,901 1,221,85 3,030) 184 
53,421 164,110 4,947 898,403) 2,268) 185 
23,146) 44,788 32,415 651,382 437 65 184]} 1,966] 186 
2,030,091 3,899 40 580 7,299) 189 
1,589,344 3,141} = 1,209 273 7,021/190 
1,320,41 2,407 264 526 4,520) 191 
1,177,679 2,460 150} 1,073) 3,999) 192 
2,104 778,751 370 3,562) 193 
1,098,06 1,364 18 136 3,103) 195 
1,811,854! 4,197 150) 312, 6,373) 196 
3,740 1,409,219 3,185 178 754 4,607} 197 
1,517,756 2,835 58 211 6,820] 198 
770,828 234 3,008) 201 
1,384,977 3,725 35 084) 4,479)}202 
1,876,781 780) 198 18 5,673)203 
927,726 897 91 123) 3,930) 204 
1,394,869 1,880 7 6,260/205 
3,420 558.42 | | 90 1,302} 208 
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Taste 14.—Total expenditures for schools, bonds, and sinking 
Group II.—CITIES OF 30,000- 


Current expense, full-time day schools 


City 
General Opera- | Main- | Auxiliary] Fixed 
Total Instruction tion tenance | agencies | charges 


CaROLINA 
211) Charlesto 608,597] 24,145 489,840} 39,288] 23,922) 11,535 19,867 
a 677,166 16,030) 536,965 48,717 24,199 15,398) 35,857 
213} Greenville 362,050 10,925 332,764 6,538 
Spartanburg, 


214 334,966 11,064 288,581 19,707; 7,397 4,880 3,337 
Falls. 590,131] 20,838 441,546] 91,603) 26,054 8,794 1,296 
Texas 
216] Amarillo._..........--.......- 639,283 40,220 504,559 51,408) 21,101 7,407 14,588 
217 — iaenmmingomnemeaiahinniiilel 782,021 25,008 666,591 58,085 20,331 6,950 5,056 
eaumont: 

218 City District.............. 495,812 14,532 397,529 40,523 23,593 10,519 9,116 

219 French District 67,355 7,984 49,364 5,425 1,589 2,404 589 

220 South Park District. __ 247,065 23,429 165,336 23,000 11,250 19,450 4,600 

221) Corpus 593,917 7,185 466,125, 41,102 8,758 5,942 

222) El Paso....... 1,286,445) 58,739] 1,057,447) 68,9 59,140 12,458 29,695 

223} Galveston. __ 067 19,711 466,353) 58,465 19,647 16,552 

224 redo__.... a 291,397 19,737 225,111 33,186) 5,375 3,761 4,227 

225) 366,861 295 293,164 20,212 11,780 14,110 

226} Port 41,931 470,216; 70, 2,000 11,324 12,079 

227| Waco.........- 652,496 16,802) 555,411 57,971 15,845 2, 3, 

530,009} 30,370 436,441] 45,978} 10,196 1,889) 5,135 

Uran 
229] Ogden 710,173} 22,564 545,927] 62,405} 68,570 8,400 2,307 
VIRGINIA 
316,429 8,695) 255,741 40,711 6,168) 2,731 2,383 
423,555) 10,795 321,130, 65,346 18,607 3,136 4,541 
367,152 10,552 293,489 32,600 2,095; 8,782 
496,918 15,834 413,474 33,672 15,529 12,400 y 
496,746 14,797 409,856 44,272 11,781 13,596) 2,444 
317,776) 891 263,641 33,448 6,515 
06,09 8,034 339,976 34,259 17,204 030 1,591 
237] R Kk waa 743,319 17,056) 632,030, 59,199 17,833 11,829 
WaAsuINGTON 
238} Everett.....................- 526,064 19,679 403,265 63,923 12,886 22,035 4,276 


8,857 279, 259 52,125} 15, 150) 29,821 2,548 


842 622,532) 115,274) 28,042) 30,301 
13,928) 398,163} 81,822) 25,526 
37,426) 1,034,360) 159,688 17,685} 62,325) 6,598 
11,667 428,014) 73,966 306) 1,104 
22,613 818,608) 132,904) — 63,733 10,145) 10,831 
15,051 442,231 25,944) 12,205 
247| Superior...........-..-------- 676,702 14,292 520,527) 102,631 24,270 13,081 1,901 
WH 728,290] 21 ‘911 542,723) 82,733} 27,990] 52,933]... 


(See footnotes at end of table.) 


239} Eau 387,760 
240] Green Bay.................... 709,904 wKK 
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. Debt service Bonds and sinking funds 
Part- Night (Current funds only) (thousands of dollars) Value 
time |, Schools, Grand 
and Summer Capital | total of 
continu- | A™éri- | schools All outlay | expendi- || School | Other | Total || property 
ation | other tures |} bonds | (thous- 
asses school | do 
service standing | 
34,535 102,000) 10,361 759,481) 949 2,656/211 
sharhownd 1,198 2,530 80,983 136,971 46,647 945,49. 1,531 2,846/212 
41,250 47,437 16,515) 467,25 887 2,083/213 
| 558 10,000 209,700 600,224 978 2,645/214 
88,493 560,827; 141,010} 1,380,461 1,100) 3,917/215 
87,330 104,010 58,922 2,824/216 
5,453 92,000 16,439 4,165}217 
85,610 107,500 8,385 3,224/218 
11,274 500 1,804 383/219 
17,715 19,500) 47,082 759/220 
67,365 42,000 306,837 2,160)221 
102,468 98,927 111,395 2,786)222 
85,373 76,000 21,351 4,076|223 
32,165 22,000 9,025 1,552}224 
58,774 26,500 141,000 1,503}225 
85,797 106,000 4,922 4,000|226 
376 1,900 58,866 2,757|227 
69,389 35,916 1,453 782/228 
1,545) 391 182 33,861 81,866] 32,070 3,540/229 
4,680: 41,715 46,693 7,778 1,489/230 
3,823) 7,683 61,762 40,739 248,601 613) 231 
18,470) 14,607 1,489/232 
40,958 19,343 91,901 1,587}233 
56,895 42,144 59,155 1,816}234 
2,730) 39,600 3,967 1,271|235 
2,400 7,555) 705 aes 29,928 1,487|236 
5,253) 3,445) 1,148 383 10,648 3,355]237 
4,117 720 14,526 13,000 243,469 1,993)}238 
4, 9,268 36,000 37,788 1,489) 239 
84,918] 13,853}........ 47,888 116,500 682,386) 4,271/240 
71,239] 45,267 48,062 1,457 5,270)241 
1665,896] 13,510 113,000 915,391 3,247/242 
260,464) 20,185)_......- 89,315 200,828 9,047 5,918}243 
12,055 82,000 349,010 52,368}244 
144,703} 17,863 35,714 114,000 111,290 5,506)245 
95,271] 11,134 350 19,025 000 33,830 2,859/246 
68,157].._. 51,839 21,961 1,312 2,280)247 
105,283} 22,615 1,276 37,885 000 97,757 2,505/248 


7 
7 
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Taste 14.—Total expenditures for schools, bonds, and sinking 
Group III.—CITIES OF 10,000- 


. Current expense, full-time day schools 
City 
General Main- | Auxiliary} Fixed 
Total control Instruction tion tenance | agencies | charges 
1 $177,740} $7,955) $149,343] $12,134) $5,209 $550 $2,549 
2 122,107, 6, 100,904! 10,718) 900 
3 112,074 4,592 80,485 7,879 3,939 9,572 5,607 
4 100,434 5,235 84,535 7,134 2,81 660 60 
5 93,208 5,393) 75,956 6,112 3,928 565 1,254 
6 119,413 5,619 98,783 8,329 4,707) 1,617 358 
7 90,894 5,164 74,240 8,004 1,520) 619 1,347 
8 61,158 3,289) 51,851 3,118 1,785 560) 555 
9 131,763; 273 103,741 10,763) 4,258) 251 2,477 
10 160,676 387) 129,595 13,502) 4,108) 1,615 4,469 
ll 66,263 4,538 53,691 5,725 2,033) ..... — 276 
12 134,534; 13,726 112,690 4,020 2,108 
13 142,394 7,636) 105,898 20,233 3,795 972) 860 
14 832 4,875 1,688 12,103 1,840 258 068 
15 147,952 7,499 109,328 16,731 3,241 2,939 8,214 
16 171,610 6,678 124,825, 19,081 8,299) 4,655) 8,072 
17) Texarkana...................- 88,917 2,590 67,683 7,917 2,810 5,429) 2,488 
CALIFORNIA 
200,194 8,268 157,655} 22,212 5,025 2,990 4,044 
OS eae 127,217 6,604 95,085 6,865 1,521 3,652 3,490 
20) Bakersfield_..............-.-- 632,476 20,028 458,085 56,812 74,632 16,802 6,117 
21] Beverly Hills.................-. 628,896 898 476,790 63,165 34,225) 19,885 7,933 
153,561 112,551 13,427 8,612 
23) Burlingame_._.._._.....--.-.- 151,704 7,729 118,902 17,183 3,277 2,55 2,060 
24] Compton...........-.-------- 276,554 11,039 167,428 31,595 6,956 55,412 4,124 
25] El Centro.................... 256,646 2,881 190,605 25,025 13,224 10,117 4,794 
26] El Monte__.............--..-- 208,505 689 152,624 22,610 6,640 15,070) 3,872 
oe ne 317,622 8,177 251,518 32,998) 6,411 12,825 5,693 
28] Fullerton..............--...-- 130,983 7,681 97,349 16,567 2,787 4,240 2,359 
29 285,667 12,270 217,386 33,161 7,846 804 1,200 
30] Lynwood_-..........-.--..--- 98,160 6,991 71,823 13,462 2,637 1,642 1,605 
oS ee 106,726 ,035 83,637 9,625 3, 3,279 761 
32] Modesto__............-----.-- ,650 16,356 555,734 58,402) 25,190 14,603 12,365 
33] Monrovia...........-..----.-- 130,200 5,150 97,525 14,015 3,605 840 6,065 
Monterey _..........--.-- 126,300 5,840 95,469 12,284 8,319 2,602 1,786 
National City® 114,990 6,740 240) 9,142 2,854 29,414 600 
intario 208,255 8,700 150,940 3,986 5,500 14,329 800 
452,344 16,029 9,698 54,137 9,700 19,002 3,778 
543,392 27,742) 426,908 58,212) 13,084 0,198 7,248 
377,047 13,612 276,847; 989 5,581 30,348 5,670 
136,952 »130 103,542 13,787 5,166) 5,177 2,150 
157,997 580 118,680 19,308 6,307; 4,919 3,203 
855,797 26,057; 614,028 80,795 7,489 95,514 11,914 
472,322 9,900 358,422 60,000) 20,000; 22,500 1,500 
145,744 6,925 06,814 15,405 6,779 480 3,341 
176,810 9,400) 119,989) 12,966 5,580) 26,375 2,500 
161,298) 6,444 122,194 0,357 5,189 3,209 3,905 
393,051 11,092 260,4 7,000 14,870 52,445 17,238 
313,677) 300 238,051 30,416 11,382 20,940 4,378 
390,165 16,596 279, 36,704 7,986 45,134 4,409 
395,348 15,867 300,151 43,962 10,073 18,064 7,231 
139,445 8,059) 62,671 18,544 8,716 39,341 2,114 
146,710 5,992 8,629 16,774 689 5, 2,391 
53) 281,664) 13,866 203,133) 7,479| 17,133 9,449 
54] Fort 245,791] 10,880 193,675] 27,351 3,653 4,209 6,023 
55| Grand Junction 233,397 580) 183,903 25,833) 7,954 4,056) 3,071 
OS EEE 278,269) 11,315) 205,944 36,749) 8,020 5,910 10,331 
57 eae 182,195 10,089) 139,545 5,345 3,158 8,57 5,482 
Connecticut 
Ee 290,228) 8,925 240,376] 26,635) 6,279 6, 1,329 
368,244 13,277; 258,228 55,598 8,870) 26,270 6,001 
60 ery 144,033 112,423 14,220 3,838 793 
61] East Hartford 318,984 8,697) 232,3941 41,139] 15,1171 17,740 3,897 


(See footnotes at end of table.) 
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funds, and value of school property, by city, 1939-40—Continued 
29,999 POPULATION 


Debt service : Bonds and sinking funds 
Parte Bn (Current funds only) (thousands of dollars) be 
time Grand 
and yoy Summer Capital total of Oth Total on | 
continu- schools All outlay expendi- || School 
ation | ziza- fares forms | amount] (thous- 
tion Interest debt of |} ands of 
classes pervice tor School | sin! dollars) 
ebt ‘un 
813 4,056 2 3 3 
082 4,152) 36,436 27 9 1,182} 10 
9,287 8,166 3,813} 87,520) 280) 11 
\ 35,000 10,635 480 | ae 1,150} 1 
26,741 22,809 589 660 1,095} 13 
1 9,500 394) 17 
5, 12,000) 29,197 18 
7,225 15,000 19,141 940} 19 
21 113,826 1,848 
77,988 125,116 = 
5 
5,205) 16,000 15,404 526} 23 
29,340 23,000 37,424 620) 24 
15,178 24,500 74,976 1,047} 25 
7,835 16,000 088 742) 26 
15,625 27,000 113,085 1,105} 27 
6,654 4,000 2,907 687| 28 
1,150 23,000 46,223 1,115} 29 
500 8,000 20,423 50} 30 
1,050 7,000 13,144 7} 31 
20,300 21,989 199,136 1,427} 32 
11,756 13,750 4,500 300} 33 
5,313 11,500 14,733 262) 34 
3,850 5,000 700 7129) 35 
12,393 19,500 10, 580} 36 
32,707 60,420 23,078 1,425} 37 
36,930 34,500 59,099 1,704} 38 
18,855) 40,000 30,237 1,191} 39 
9,400 15,000 29,047 617} 40 
12,438) 20,048 4,485 632} 41 
53,875) 54,000 176,305 3,088] 42 
18,415 51,000 12,000 2,240) 43 
12,993 13,000 14,352 355) 44 
5,023 18,000 390 475) 45 
7,380 18,000) 79,628 595) 46 
17,242 22,000 46,608 1,023} 47 
22,569 23,000 24,562 1,025) 48 
36,450 55,500 87,776 2,477) 49 
35,101 35,000) 299,259) 5989 
7,243 13,000 2,650 385) 51 
13,789 30,000 12,700) 
15,255 7,172 1,168} 53 
12,883 36,000 6,181 874) 56 
18,991 166 538] 57 
4,837 10,000 210 923) 58 
21,806) 28,000) 1,380 530 1,047) 59 
6,367 11,000) anil 138 655} 60 
22,066] 88,066} 1,771 446] 55 1,225] 61 
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Taste 14.—Total expenditures for schools, bonds, and sinking 
Group III.—CITIES OF 10,000- 


Current expense, full-time day schools 


General Opera- | Main- | Auxiliary] Fixed 
Total Instruction tion tenance | agencies | charges 


157,822 7,643 114,109} 20,766] 10,418 2,300 2,586 
258,207 


236,437 7,274 169,024) 28,988 14,372} 15,290 1,489 
139,737 5,451 98,695 16,614 2,362 15,636 979 
297,521 7,232 237,513) = 31,865 8,246 9,318 3,347 
438,987 10,466 113 51,812 19,504} = 20,598 3,474 
248,828 6,508 183, 22,767 t 24,666 2,511 
152,339 6,149 113,758} 20,317 5, 555 


153,487 4,900 128,903} 16,992 2,692 


159,377 7,676 129,693 11,822 4,381 
68,741 3,950 57,113 6,469) 

123,888 6,440 94,287 10,055 6,766 
62,760 4,085 50,818 5,919 1,042 
95,741 5,607 3,280 9,171 5,669 

156,431 5,8 122,338) 20,531 5,381 

101,613 5,301 84,332 4,805 5) 

131,492 6,124 108,443 8,521 2,984 
90,576 6,702 75,079 4,546 1,479 
88,123 6, 74,009 5,085 1,413 


139,107 6,240 106,466 16,506 3,861 4,63: 1,402 
225,216 7,336 170,306 1283, 5,345 3,058 
156,329 7,361 113,054 18,880 . 11,034 1,620 
196,607 6,536 150,132) 20,650 3,909 13,503 1,877 
325,350 14,384 234,308) 33,7! 12,974) 22,325 7,579 
223,815 9,097 154,734) 21,013 8,415) 28,753 i, 


123,629 6,337 88,932 18,054 4,767 4,309) 1,230 
108,512 6,598 75,438 18,224 768 2,484) ........2- 
38,011 4,500 23,130 8,60 767 
Cairo® 92,507 6,050 63, 574 16,644 5,371] 868}. 
Calumet City: 
93 District No. 155.......___- 41,029 5,717 24,862 9,458 499 a 
94 District No. 24,086. 2,825 16,432 4,269 54 
eae 185,287 5,920 131,645 27,867 7,109 9,414 3,332 
96 120,508 10,150 78,543 15,643 15,309} 
Champaign 336,639 10,870 232,425 58,043 25,900 5,805 3,596 
98) Chicago 1 _ > aaabapennen 166,030 241 116,153 28,263 8,133 4,599 641 
148,447 3,039 119,636 21,519 1,436 
100} East Moline................_- 93,869 03 66, 15,029 4,563 2,021 884 
101) 153,4 12,386 108,265 25,872 4,129 
102 et > (P.0., Chicago). 95,450 13,700 62,000 15,000 3,000 1,550) 200 
103} Forest Park 97,168 10,1 i 59,005 17,186 8,144 RE 
104] Freeport 283, 9,215 222,554 41,700 4 
105} Galesbu 394,093 11,791 279,837 51,609 1,063 6,594 3,199 
106} Granite 187,272 5,750 138,198 24,314 16,505 1,158) 1,347 
107 86,371 44 62,4 9,436 5,601 2,381 062 
108) 87,051 5,510 16,863 2,520 
109 District No. 107 5 7,499) 69,682 17,469 84 1,653 1,105 
110 District No. 108__......._. 138,361 7,945 102,782 20,642 4,978 cl ee 
111] Jacksonville................._- 178,055 7,025 144,435 17,305 4,508) 3,462 1,320 
228,569) 9,677 160,831 35,992 16,607 2,127 
171,260 7,323 122,217 25,525 13,353 1,402 1,440 
11 183,224] 10,181] 118,279] 34,516] 17/363 
101,905 300 71,147 19,619 1,44 1,036 361 
3,657, 3,401 53,6 7,052} 
117] 162,819} 6,187] 113,323] 18,461] 19,896, 2,297 
118] Mount 15,9 90,096 12,303 1,631 1,792 
119| Ottawa 129,610] 7,000} 105,882] 9,470] 
120] Park 110,990] 8,944 80,496] 15,968] 2,702] 
121] Pekin 168,195] 6,976] 120,929] 29,793 1,644 2,651 


(See footnotes at end of table.) 


City 
63] 
64] 
66] 
67| 
68} 
69} 
70) 
| 3,349 2,456 
74) 
76) Griffin. 
Moultrie...................-- 1,089 2,754 
79| 263 2,507 
340 1,099 
81] Waycross 0,0 1,204 426 3,311 
443,733 20,452 331,177 51,920 12.576 
83] Coeur 
84] Idaho 
85] 
86] 
87] 
ILLINoIs 
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funds, and value of school property, by city, 1939-40—Continued 
29,999 POPULATION 


Debt service Bonds and sinking funds 
(Current funds only) (thousands of dollars) 
time ae Grand 1 
and |S Capital total of hes 
continu- Ameri- schools All outlay expendi- |] School Other | Total | Property 
fo amount|| (thous- 
ation other tures || bonds | | amount) 
tion Interest debt of _in_ ands of 
classes avi tanjin| School sinking}} dollars) 
ang) debt | funds 
8,500 5,538) 150 851) 62 
16,000 6,331} 166,135) 3} 65 
110,500 2,089) 172 1 9 797) 6 
b 3,979 676| 70 
604 6,999 647} 71 
24,500 6,674 110 | See: 348) 75 
11,000 484 810} 78 
000 2,657 205 727) 81 
35,985 2, 6,152 ee 53} 2,173} 82 
4,397 16,126 13,181 6) 83 
13,437 3,640) 15,806 921) 84 
+920) 15,000 005; 589) 85 
10,328) 16,510 2,676 248 q 543) 86 
15,574 144,144 199,043 612 173 94) 2,092) 87 
8,188 48,579 4,445) 285,027) 1 88 
12,755 23,500) 7 584| 89 
11,285 26,536 191 90 
9,172 27,109 1,625) 2 91 
55: 14,000 1,912 672) 92 
392 2 1} 94 
6,291 8,000 3,115 95 
6,383 7,000 4,385 | 555) 96 
10,322 31,000 27,366 1,512} 97 
20,342 62,050 oe 401 | = 98 
8,515 9,500 1,904 | 325/100 
12,046 30,000 3,073 1,089) 104 
55,500 81,157 2,144]105 
1,960 5 1,163) 106 
400) 107 
506 532/108 
682/109 
| 688/110 
403 8 37 816)111 
1,339} 112 
|. 1,256) 113 
932/114 
410)115 
295/116 
383)118 
1,374}1 
233) 18121 
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Taste 14.—Total expenditures for schools, bonds, and sinking 


Group III.—CITIES OF 10,000- 


Current expense, full-time day schools 


City 
General . Opera- Main- | Auxiliary} Fixed 
Total control Instruction tion tenance | agencies | charges 
Sterling: 
38,841 4,686 28,523 4,023] 1,599 10 
52,478 4,490 40,550 6,451 237 6) |) 
257,072 16,280 175,811 42,639 18,445 2,639 1,258 
171,225 6,500 27,260] 26,000 6,000) 1500) 3,965 
75, 3,970 65,410 5,670 500 
226,561 3,083 152,475 35,440 14,068 8,143 3,352 
652) 9,687 1,581] 35,983 10,454 17,827 3,120 
167,122 6,112 132,617 21,560 4,424 2,255) 154 
263,872 9,259 205,407 33,133 9,833 2,195 4,045 
165,045 8,003 118,674 24,462 3,543 235 4,128 
167,758 7,013 121,243 24,557 8,239) 2,710 3,996 
174,636 8,462 128,131 22,847 8,980 2,773 3,443 
130,157 5,743) 97,057 18,448 5,858 1,379 1,672 
240,104! 7,045: 177,481 29,783 5,365 9,986) 444 
146,586 6,212 108,554 24,713 2,620 3,517 970 
Huntington_____. 209,478 8,184 148,709] 28,368 8,643} 13,106 2,468 
Jeffersonville. ___. 133, 5,883 106,062} 16,360 3,688) 589 1,147 
La Fayette__-___ 378,338} 13,340 285,608 3,906] 21,637 3,487 360 
266,679 10,566 203,683} 41,919 5,459) 1,676 3,376 
Logansport_- “ia 288,237 12,208 208,455 148 14,897 5,445 9,084 
Marion.___..._.. me 356,974 11,788 275,812 42,734 9,943 1,206 15,491 
Michigan City 342,716 12,336 258,572 50,038 8,638 8,390 4,742 
ishawaka__.- 424,150 13,460 336,751 57,271 8,972) 2,943 4,753 
New Albany_._. x 250,677 9,670 188,445 31,364 14,129 220 6,849 
Newcastle_____ - 222,981 8,454 165,800 27,792 10,611 1,080 9,244 
221,530) 10,050 158,488 30,118 6,901 10,249 5,724 
157,799 154 113,790 21,011 6,107 3,177 5,560 
249,233 11,421 175,340 26,788 13,060 15,052 7,572 
601 12,966 159,098} 43,031 6,249 3,344 9,913 
198,294 8,166 140,842} 30,703) 10,154 5,990 2,439 
176,803 4,740 133,277] 27,549 6,462 1,859 2,916 
439,945 1,538) 325,258 067} 26,660) 10,275 2,147 
ton: 
City 290,130} 11,409 222,740) 42,944 8,395 2,173 2,469 
Lyons District____ mace! 72,845 6,869 48,596 9,288) 5,995) 1,302) 795 
Fort Dodge-__........- onau 317,494 8,570 226,622 59,295 16,873 3,874 2,260 
Fort Madison_-_ rei 127,114 6,425) 95,009 17,545 5,397 2,338) 
Towa City_._._- : 215,970 11,661 152,905 36,148 10,476 2,009 2,771 
Keokuk_______- =a 212,135 10,794 153,885 858 12,868 7,468 1,262 
Marshalltown___ icing 255,570 11,475 186,450 37,688 14,705 3,289 1,963 
Mason City-._. a 435,183 14,788 317,560} 59,496] 29,946 9,442 3,951 
218,964 9,064 171,636} 24,346) 392) 4,190 1,336 
196,925 7,383 24,760) 8,471 480) 049 
kalooga__-...--....-------- 157,389 6,528 123,111 18,507 5,676 1,997 1,570 
Kansas 
Arkansas 224,262 6,495 187,261} 26,102 
Atchison 153,315 7,943 110,205, 548) 3,486 4,801 5,332 
Chanute 167,092 7,050 126,221 22,092) 1,680) 8,370 1,679 
Coffeyville___ 274,578 10,300 217,613 9,999 
Eldorado 163,182 5,506: 125,809 19,013 5,636 6,426 792 
Emporia 221,296) 7,772 172,107; 27,659 6,815 5,662 1,281 
Fort Scott 145,131 5,888) 106,197 14,948) 6,056 12,042]. ......... 
Independence’ __ 170,824 9,825 126,304 23,254 7,995 1,112 2,334 
wrence 253,131 10,889 185,812 35,128 12,761 6,525) 2,016 
Leavenworth 176,063 6,765: 137,124 23,970 4,875 1,960 1,369 
Manhattan 170,405 8,574 132,762] 18,933 6,552 2,492 1,092 
194,601 7,055 153,235] 20,854 7,302 5,167; 988 
150,945 8,364 120,471 18,017 409 3,068 616 
ae 175,826 9,568 139,240 19,925 5,132 450 1,511 
nance 228,657 8,436 176,817; 30,042 9,200 2,673 1,489 
330,725 9,026 37,376 235) 3,431 9,219 


(See footnotes at end of table.) 
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funds, and value of school property, by city, 1939-40—Continued 


29,999 POPULATION 


Debt service Bonds and sinking funds 
Part- Night (Current funds only) (thousands of dollars) Value 
an Summer ‘api 0 
continu- — schools All outlay expendi- || School — Total ison 
ation | other tures || bonds 
schools | tion Interest debt pears of _in_ |] ands of 
classes service htanding — dollars) 
2,430) 6,140 52 
4 8,000: 1,000) 
8,000 21,000 14,000 
4,815 6,400 106,000; 
14,699 24,081 10,481 
24,186 5,000 190,615 
5,011 33,721 9,860 
5,734 47,500 6,131 
2,683 13,000 2,081 
3,194 17,500 5,101 
5,478 13,000 155,016 
4,867 
8,073 
6,950 27,000 797 
8,185) 35,000 16,720 
4,553 12,474 2,922 
9,765 19,000 3,656 
9,113 900 19,799) 
134,813 
10,620 35,000 38,557 
8,829 
10,965) 54,000 15,750 
11,475 17,900 174,156 
7,747 19,760 933 
6,774 22,500 75,148 
7,458 19,000 70,148 
12,273 20,117 10,136 
82,620 6,579 
9,813 37,614 129,651 
5,730 20,000 11,390 
25,991 55,000 25,998) 
28,195 90,000 5,427 
2,416 3,000 306 
23,845 60,000 53,737 
7,975 22,000 44 
1017,336 1010,000 22,625 
7,975) 22,000 725 
14,046 40,468 3,63! 
25,782 36,66 478,106 
8,179) 13,260 90,353 
7,933 25,000 7,310) 
5,776) 15,005) 9,933 


85 
i 
| | 
122 
) 123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
: 132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
j 139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
1153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 
1160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
7,703 22,000: 18,063 272,028 |. 1,006] 165 
810 891 10,432 32,041 4,376 201,865 | 924) 166 
j 10,005 23,000 10,049 210,146 1,494] 167 
460 13,865) 55,000 1,607 345,510 257 2,000) 168 
7,440) 21,500 169,372) 343,443) 760) 171 
483} ......-. 10,490 230,797 12) 1,224/172 
400 290 15,042 33,000) .......... 301,863) 1,314] 173 
15,417 29,000 1,446 221,926 900) 174 
1,683} 2,023 8,370 32,000 5,700 220,181 636) 175 
........ 5,900 22,000 18,538) 242,120 1,176|176 
10,100 29,000 6,368) 196,940 255 577|177 
7,159 35,000 6,778) 224,763 1,402] 178 
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Taste 14.—Total expenditures for schools, bonds, and sinking 
Group III.—CITIES OF 10,000- 


Current expense, full-time day schools 
City 
General Opera- Main- | Auxiliary] Fixed 
Total control Instruction tion tenance | agencies | charges 
Kentucky 
325,664 8,833 275,199 28,584 3,780 6,279 2,989 
122,466) 6,543 90,610 10,181 8,905 2,198 4,029 
145,793 8,935 108, 16,664 5,256 5,426 822 
101,199 6,351 68,840 14,524 6,214 1,793 3,477 
156,930: 5,946 120,833 17,251 8,020 4,880] 
121,464 4,892 74 12,295 044 1,321 5,238 
110,315 8,085; 84,119 9,602 3,718 2, 2,205 
153,268 5,532) 126,072} = 10,351 5,800 2,198) 3,315 
131,810 8,085) 102,077 10,141 3,024 2,594 5,889 ‘ 
152,223 6,382) 119,602 11,276 12,231 1,065 1,667 


213,124 10,461 140,804 24,730 6,712} 27,180 3,237 

188,475 6,544 141,270 22,778 5,580 7,887; 4,416 

362,370 10,243) 286,149) = 44,306 10,810 5,462 5,400 

97,530 4,195) 63,531 14,467 2,694) 12,643} .......... 

126,758 4,221 66,291 15,761 1,172} — 37,868 1,445 
8, 


142,881 5,390 108,726 16,235 6,972 5,346) 212 
128,820 1,700 102,572 14,884 3,416) 4,218) 2,030 


17,980 5,512 266 15,048 2,318 
174,574 5,127 123,804 26,252 2,618 
137,254 6,801 112,675 399) 2,926 
315,741 11,496 244,794 764 7,504 
516,481 17,314 403,897 F 18,622 


h 323,025 9,691 248,529 38,914 15,975 
Easthampton.____-______..__- 116,604 5,246 82,732 15,903 3,057 
212) 166,089) 4,991 124,396] 23,664 5,027 


213] 366,872 7,403 296,480) 44,403 2,589 
214] Gardner...................2.- 213,225 7,454 167,141 25,408 3,558) 
215) Gloucester._.....-__......_._- 352,670 10,618) 266,174 45,472 12,071 
216] Greenfield 290,620 434 224,458} 39,173 
217| Leominster. _ 285,269 10,033 211,475 44,879 
218] Lexington_____ 220,470: 6,892 168,251 30,313 5,182 
219] Marblehead 172,169 6,410 124,384 27,794 10,001 
220} Marlboro. 180,265, 8,400 130,520 864 5,026 
221) 405,246 9,602 318,304) 47,011 24,406) 
222} Methuen... 295,402) 8,546 222,727 38,639 7,136 
223) Milford 212,689 6,012 161,860 26,415) 291 
224] Milton____ 378,728 11,701 298,638 29 11,130 
225] 231,543 6,749 170,778) 28,963 
226) 6,950 184,590 21,208 19,000) 
227 174,754 6,804 137,779 21,920 4,097 
228) 278,776 9,802 217,412) = 30,595 5,463) 
229 286,406 8,962) 225,981 32,377; 
230; 1320) 5,081 84,779 2,340 
231) Northbridge 139,924 6,261 102,127 16,001 4,370 
232) Norwood-... 1,909 7,969) 38,132) 7,374 
233) Peabody. 118 7,250 267,008) 46,142 4,200) 
234) Plymout! 210,505 477 151,323 18,828 7,474 
235) Reading 233,658 10,781 175,585 29, 389 
236) Saugus 216,831 6,068) 167,778} 24,735) 6,182) 
237| Southbridge. 193,856 6,604) 148,503] 23,765) 4,792) 
238] Stoneham...................- 160,074 5,852) 128,581 19,545 1,581 
239) 198,796 7,061 155,088) 26,912 5,177) 
240| Wakefield.................... 254,355 10,445) 220,469 x ‘ 
130,557 102,307 14,645 2,429 
319,944 11,193) 245,589] 37,549 10,472 
290,658 9,584! 215,196 41,555 3,375 


(See footnotes at end of table.) 


181} Ashland_- 
182] Bowling G 
183} Fort Thor 
184] Frankfort 
185] Henderson 
186] Hopkinsvil 
: 187| Middlesbo 
188} Bogalusa_ 
189} Lake Char 
190} Monroe-_ 
192] 
193} 
195] 
196] 
197} South 233 14 
198] 
199] 
MASSACHUSETTS 4 
200] 136,271 6,715 100,455] 19.499 4.127 5,475) 
201] 4:760| 2,076 
202] 16,773 
204] 15,243] 3,940 
205) 20,420) 5,540 
206] 750,500 1S 373,771 68,269] 12,6921 11.388 6,589 
207| 332,148 7,999 264,468) 30,273} 17,011] -12'397 
208] 135,619 6,124 98,037] 20,771 5,460] 
209] Danvers. 8996] 4,053] 2,997 
9,916]... 
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funds, and value of school property, by city, 1939-40—Continued 
29,999 POPULATION 


Debt service Bonds and sinking funds 
Part- Night (Current funds only) (thousands of dollars) Value 


~->! Summer Capital total of 
= schools All outlay expendi- |} School Other | Total 
other tures bonds of 


debt out- 
school | sinkingj| dollars) 
service standing} “debt | funds 


continu- 
ation 
tion 

schools classes 


0 79 
3,570 1,298) 240 
1,750} 2,078 15,990) 102,990 3,573) 1328 2,065) 242 
13,500 118,750i.......... 136 41 1,292) 243 


i school 
anc property 
52,546 19,500 3,097 400,807 1,935) 181 
4,700) 7,004 5,295 139,465) 12 680) 182 
525 9,570) 5,500 6,460 167,848 127 83 3. 832) 183 
788 2,552) 15,546 140,350 623) 186 
108,250 102,441 2,175) 123,181) 150 15 22 625) 187 
999 58,214 6,953) 219,434). 409) 188 
18,505) 31,815 10,046 273,490 20 841/191 
5,331 203,458 102 736) 192 
17,398 27,175 4,844 288,20: 981/197 
1,667 7,000) 137,487 | 483/199 
7,769 33,000 126 215,523) 944/202 
9,240 6,590 21,000 25,119 380,761) 1,662)204 
13,201 151,000 4,621 685,303) 407  2,272/205 
10,713} 5,713] 13,423) 69,000 630 586,375 2,244| 206 
6,295 56,000 500 394,943 1,662|207 
11,460 29,000 287 228,235 800| 209 
2,793 7,000) 910 377,575 2,272/213 
5,278 38,500 1,295 263,398) | 1,236)214 
11,500 45,000 105 410,081 927/215 
1,575 25,000 2,285) 319,977 1,332/216 
5,553 35,000 2,095) 329,043) | 1,041)217 
525,163 586,500 908 517,817 441 2,291) 221 
3,798) ......-- 5,913) 31,500 280 336,893 | 1,154) 222 
q 4,195 11,000 810 228,694) 136 957/223 
12,740 50,000 1,585 443,053) 2,334) 224 
3,691 26,700 901 262,835 38 967/225 
14,063 55,000 2,110 316,81 | 1,600) 226 
7,621 33,000 92) 215,467 818) 227 
11,225] 2,200} 2,895 12,225 178,454 485,775 1,362| 228 
380). 4,642 28,000) .......... 319,428 421 1,800) 229 
3.021) .......- 6,880 54,000 427 376,237 1,791/232 
5,560 33,000) 114 199,561 | 599/238 
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TasLe 14.—Total expenditures for schools, bonds, and sinking 


Group JTII.—CITIES OF 10,000- 


Current cxpense, full-time day schools 


(See footnotes at end of table.) 


City 
General Opera- Fixed 
Total contro! | "struction tion charges 
West 311,390 10,964 233,563 47,970} 9,647) 
Weymouth 404,096 10,077 298,500 50,491 17 
Winchester__ 281,404 12,404 223,971 29,407} 8,833} 
Winthrop___ 276,808) 7,172 225,501 31,920) 3,091 
Woburn_____ 259,444 8,027) 203,988 39,398} 3,326) 4,705). 
MICHIGAN 
265,777 8,149 190,417} 38,286 2,440 
187.295 9,646) 142,050 22,197 2,223 
Ann Arbor____-- saan 579,144 21,411 394,771 70,588 2,357 
Benton Harbor_- 282,902 11,733 219,664 32,030 2,178 
Birmingham_____-__- 250,113 9,264) 177,535 44,702 1,715 
Calumet (township) __ 161,101 9,775 114,087 1,906] 2,327) 
Eeorse..........-... 249,665) 11,610 182,192 35,525 1,311 
Escanaba_ 222,746 8,806 167,537 34,635 3,053 
450,062 17,660 337,578 67,321 3,441 
Grosse Pointe (township). A 723,328 37,746 506,348] 115,450) 5,327 
ae 284,268) 9,836 224,631 31,059 838 
Iron Mountain -- 178,071 9,513 120,965 26,330 1,811 
Tronwood______-- 226,318 11,816 154,882 38,787 1,673 
Lincoln Park_- 255,177 12,506 182,337] 45,180 1,449 
Marquette_____ 195,153 11,297 133,512 28,813 1,402 
Menominee-_ 59,0 6,715) 120,943 25,903) 406 
Midland____- 248,937 6,826 182,692 38,715 1,230 
ae 342,135 13,533 238,478 51,194 5,516 
Mount Clemens____ 271,156 13,789 191,992 42,133 2,472 
Muskegon Heights 280,310 10,167) 213,187 37,060 2,524 
212,057 9,685 152,273 29,627 2,736 
Owosso__....--.- 237,921 10,855 172,649 43,358 1,954 
River Rouge__- 334,233 16,409 243,595 48,687 296 
Royal Oak______. 510,411 17,922 389,669] 67,903 2,798 
Saint Clair Shores'* 57,592 5,448 38,523 9,171 2,564 
Sault Ste. Marie______ 257,588 9,015 192,775 39,201 3,333 
Traverse City____._____ 209,992 8,810 152,944 29,044 3,565 
208,702 7,312 144,938 6,966 2,067 
INNESOTA 
Albert 230,903 7,949 180,912} 34,609 1,653 
Austin._.....---...- 286,194 12,131 219,899 40,122 1,565 
Brainerd 218,748 9,774 151,948 45,543 3,704 
Faribault__....._.__. 155,047 7,405 115,093 22,013 2,115 
Fe Falls______..__- 148,232 8,218 104,688, 21,194 2,264 
1,013,727 44,997 540,772] 189,108) 14,056 
215,426 8,636 162,964 32,785: 1,548 
Rochester. 357,379 12,353 276,310 47,856] 10,670} 
St. 329,031 13,082 237,189] 53,860 1,134 
South St. 226,398 7,719 170,064 38,975 477 
819,837 46,805 469,651} 161,492 4,369 
260,939, 12,138 197,037] 42,578 1,213 
Mississtprt 
ae 99,909 4,025 76,342 10,622 5,467 
99,685 9,580 72,632 5,751 2,556 
116,255 10,342 86,082 8,916 1,849 
141,920 6,887) 117,076) 12,287 133 
112,080; 5,600 93,675 6,140 1,865 
107,136 7,400) 84,502 5,560 4,224 
152,543 8,931 127,027 7,943 2,375 
156,098 7,952) 125,273) 17,373 000 
1,360 8,121 70,806 7,056} 4,601) 
123,774 9,924 99,399 11,346} 2,605) 500}. 
Missovr1 
Cape Girardeau__..........-_- 177,381 6,114 143,012 16,390 1,539 
Carthage........-.-.-..2.2-- 128,870 5,108 93,426 13,624 1,495 
334,361 17,539 246,125} 50,914 2,374 
194,233 147,025} 25,133 2,210 
205,994 6,956 158,431 27,229 843 
232,210 9,000 177,020] 32/365 90 


= 
244 | 
245 
246 
247 
248 
249 
250 
251 
252 
253 
254 
255 
256 
257 
258 
259 
260 
261 
262 
263 
264 
265 
266 
267 
268 | 
269 
270 
271 
272 
273 
274 
275 
276 
277 
278 | 
279 
280 
281 
282 
283 
284 
285 
286 
287 
288 
289 
290 
291 
292 
293 
294 
295 
296 
297 
298 
299 
300 
301 
802 
303 
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funds, and value of school property, by city, 1939-40—Continued 
29,999 POPULATION 


. Debt service Bonds and sinking funds 
Part beeen (Current funds only) (thousands of dollars) he 

and | Summer an | Capital totatot other | totat [property 
continu- schoo outlay expendl- Schoo! 
ation other tures bonds amount}| (thous- 
schools | debt out- he 1 
service standing “debt ollars) 


9,400} ........ 1,594 


5,345) 70,000} 326,552 
9,572 10,000 4,584 


207,092| 
13,859 


23'950| 38,000] —-10,098) 
21,481]  25,000| 49,622 


| 
321,399 1,276} 244 
16,700 56,000 96,706, 573,502 2,352) 245 
433 12,236 58,000 9,509) 361,582 1,661] 246 
762 2,480 17,000! 4,013 301,063 1,244) 247 
667,674 1,458] 249 
211,451 500] 250 
13,950 30,000 11,252 338, 10 950} 252 
37,617]. 2,122 289,85: 1,066] 4 1,931] 253 
2,375 25,000) 188,476 35 630] 254 
is 5283] 40,622} 100,682] 116,160 507,417 9 1,312| 255 
61,954 15,301 4,339 531,656] 1,494 138 69] 2,770) 257 
157,655] 204,716} 504,393] 1,590,092] 93 5,873] 258 
19,296 18,000 2,572 324,136 1,050) 259 
12,320 36,267 1,351 276,256 339 2,134] 261 
64,734 22,770 4,482 347,163)| 2,331 159]. 262 
63} 16,380 10,000 2,771 224,367 355] 15 664| 263 
1,497 5,000 239 165,800 700] 264 
8,318 90,000 11,604 358,85 1,329] 265 
20,103 29,000 11,443 402,681 434]. 2,190] 266 
28,012 38,000 3,062 340,230 1,500] 267 
39,053 39,435 15,052 373,850 1,587] 268 
5,941 24,000 1,101 243,099 932] 269 
8,289 28,037 3,292 277,539 1,050} 270 
160] 49,416] 107,195 7,416 498,42 1,218 1 253) 2,194] 271 
70,180} 110,209 16,717 707,51 2,401 15] 219) 3,562) 272 
817 450 9,440 17,000 5,990 291,285 990} 274 
15,160 13,000 9,324 247,476 278 13 13} 1,012] 275 
15,120 31,000) 3,302 258,124) 306] 970| 276 
8,858 27,000 75,034 341,795 2,000] 277 
8,938 58,000] 668,910} — 1,022,042) $25 2,419] 278 
590}... 2,960 7,000} 252,699 418,29 1,082] 280 
1,549 29,500 1,560 180,841 787| 281 
25,500} 616,224 33,923] 1,689,37: 3,403] 282 
210} 1,533 16,633 40,000 5,407 279,209 1,310] 283 
9,181 17,500 16,702 400,762 1,589} 284 
2,695} 12,570 48,763 13,874 406,933) 356 1,048] 285 
7,740 33,000 12,740 286,567 1,540} 286 
357 646 4,275 21 9,106 275,344) 150] 2,265) 288 
12,100 17,400 5,300 151,055 | 900] 291 
7,175 137,255 96 500] 293 
11,502 22,424]... 141,06 7325] .......|....... 7608] 294 
268 13,000) 787 171,598 900} 295 
i 24,000]... 161,633 850} 298 
12,366 30,303 4,147 224,197 825] 299 
36,593 65,778 3,922 440,654) 44) 1,330} 301 
28 5 050 261,552 1,123] 302 
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TasLe 14.—Total expenditures for schools, bonds, and sinking 


Group III.—CITIES OF 10,000- 


Current expense, full-time day schools 


City 
General . Main- | Auxiliary} Fixed 
Total control Instruction tion tenance | agencies | charges 
305] Jefferson City_..........-..-.- 228,819 9,760 181,383 27,527 2,879 5,345 1,925 
306} 5,117 92,179 13,044 3,575 9,765) 380 
10,921 194,495 1,453 18,558 13,836 4,145 
329,234 12,652 241,337 45,123 13,357 14,293 2,472 
142,406 6,516 107,190 19,932 5,526 2,323 919 
ea 228,193 11,646 165,067 32,422) 5,706 9,192 4,160 
116,841 481 87,322 13,139 6,192) 5,145 562 
00,286) 6,087 13,005 0,630 2,355 
240,575 10,585 187,752 27,275 5,998 6,411 2,554 
424,745) 25,458 318,556, 47,222 14,285 5,099) 4,125 
192,204) 10,809 135,125] 28,339 5,664 8,716 3,551 
/ 15,354 305,533 47,833 12,328 11,857 9,169 
577,967 16,693 421,828) 72,617 31,238) 31,008 4,583 
226,197, 13,904 161,348 y 4,127 5,280 3,106 
189,492 10,113 137,730 27,215 3,045 3,189 8,200 
172,060 7,346) 132,490} 20,297 4,387) 4,407 3,133 
155,281 5,629 122,079 21,855 3,684 1,296 738 
273,399 12,009) 214,599 31,864 9,747) 2,592 2,588 
207,955 6,012 166,237 22, ’ 485) 875 
146,939 1336 103,013) 24,438) 099 2,866) 5,187 
325 169,109 7,268) 125,737 28,081 4,614 2,113) 1,296 
326) Scottsbluff>...............--.- 160,124 9,178 117,618 20,403) 3,843 7,497 1,585 
331,935 6,849 238,535) 49,695) 27,383 9,473] 
171,456 5,115 124,790 22,329 5,687 9,234 4,301 
139,333 4,549 97,540 13,020) 3,418 14,094 6,712 
346 10,007 234,166 41,371 9,796) 36,341 18,665 
141,181 99,664 11,357 5,536 
207,4 4,370 129,954 22,329 8,626 35,806 6,321 
131,172 5,170 102,499 16,622 2,876: 4,005] .......... 
237,749 5,948 183,998 26,457 4,619 10,670) 6,057 
134, "837 4,629 91,700) 4,201 837 
369,801 15,943 288,711 37,809 15,343 9,157 2,838 
519,883 19,026 395,111 56,753 27,988) 18,098) 907 
210,630; 9,303) 97,868 24,728 10,758 67,205) 68 
246,362 6,384 199,884 25,882 7,475 5,819 918 
212,868; 11,069 166,022 22,347 6,091 4,887) 2,452 
270,343 5,200) 210,218 33,228 2,535) 15,230 932 
344,372 12,078 259,306) 47, 12,882 i 614 
277,287 10,372 13,339) 32,820 11,691 5,642 3,423 
279,271 12,523 212,536 36,164 9,866) 6,412 1,770 
229,650) 9,098 169,276 31,993 11,615 5,657 O11 
544,843 18,782 404,973 71,871 24,847) 20,286 084 
412,831 335,638 44,026 12,187 360) 978 
173,320 8,608 125,375 23,929 5,490 584 2,334 
591,873 57,649 475,953] 564,328] 523,235) 515,288 55,420 
278, 16,853 195,681 38,007 15,434 12,978 1,927 
248,951 J 186,495 30,339 10,651 366 2,441 
357,267) 9,885: 285,354 39,502 1 9,670 2,754 
353 Linden Mbcnimenndeeencodnnsd 579,855 16,036 436,586) 74,860 24,826 25,348) 2,199 
OO ee 298,573 10,730) 225,237 41,999 ,031 11,917 1,659 
355 om Branch 371,421 11,781 162) 43,933 13,227 10,308 4,010 
356] Lyndhurst__....._- 382,911 12,410 68 40,825 10,470 11,105 3,414 
357 illburn._.....- 315,856; 14,145 232,518 37,728 13,273 15,971 2,221 
358] 209,318 150,814 24,928) 5,558) 256) 608 
359] Morristown 371,118 18,421 272,982 45,6 17,830 12,667 3,604 
360] Neptune (P.O., Ocean Grove) -_- 304,516 12,450 215,176 950 18,356 18,703 2,881 
361] North Plainfield (P.O.,Plainfield) 227,273) 11,118 176,789 27,395 5,778 eS 
ESOS 484,793 15,915 388,655 53,361 13,192 11,238) 2,432 
363 Pennsauken O.,Merchantville) 303,7531 10,565: 153,610; 35,195. 86811 93,567 2,135 


(See footnotes at end of table.) 
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29,999 POPULATION 


Debt service Bonds and sinking funds 
(Current funds only) (thousands of dollars) 
time. Grand 
and ke | Summer Capital total of Other | Total foesnre dl 
continu- | Caniza. | Schools All outlay expendi- |] School | tl} (thous- 
tion Interest tures of | in |] ands of 
classes standing ry — dollars) 


24,704 46,045) 221,103 
8,177 


10,640) 49,000 297 
9,528 27,604 28,049 

19,461 27,000 11,231 
4,080 


522,98 555]... 15] 1,385]308 
26,077] 17,021 7,340] 379,672 1,278|308 
17,325} 25,000] 106,502} 291,233 | 796|309 
18,270] 26,000] 36,175] «308,639 
9,031] 12,000 2478} 140,350 530/311 
4 8,667| 19,089 6,778} 134,820 545/312 
12,051} 52,065 2,542] 307,233 (| 951/313 
29,428 75,000) 14,592 543,76! 606 2,351/314 
5,314 9,888 9,117} 216,523 442/315 
29,936] 85,000] 12,075 «529,085 1,900|316 
27,831] 253,218 4,921] 863,937  2,694]317 
19,358} 66,035 3,765] 315,355 1,526/318 
7,331} 20,000] 15,206] 232,029 1,091/319 
15,807] 20,693 2,999] 211,559 288 569|320 
4,600} 16,000] 111,845] 287,726 176|.....-- 35 613)321 
5,579] 25,000 7,890} 311,868 73 7|......|]  1,123]322 
440} 17,303] 49,000 3,756] 278,454  1,400]323 
16,480 800 4,392] 168,611 il 752|324 
21,178] 21,297] 14/820] 226,40 922|325 
28,337] 53,055 5,861] 247,377 6 740|326 
14,000 32,000 39,968 417,903 164 1,535|327 
408,03 457 2,2141330 
230| 5,783] 14,000] 244,210] 471,629 813]332 
4011 17,000 781} 154,284 83 790|333 
9,182} 20,000} 26,582} «293,513 963] 334 
780} 10,000 2,284] 1,148/335 
555,757] 610,654 2,411} 438,623) 2410336 
17,595} 20,500| 91,009] 339,734 910/338 
525] 22,878] 31,000) 14,545) 315,31 1,088/339 
5,396] 16,284 7,121} 241,669 141] 14 970340 
31,503} 35,000} 522,535 641 1,216]341 
16,356] 24,111 9,346] 279,463 403)... 933/345 
87,207] 67,991] 26,477} 726,728] 151]| 2,681/346 
380 2,000 2,150] 177,850 770|348 
~....----| 3,500] 53,860) $47,455]  53,051/349 
35,998] 32,000) 2,705] 319,654 |] 1,428)351 
1,750] 47,692] 66,840] 48,863] 522.41] 59] 
93,244] 80,430 4,444] 757,973] 1,953] 49] 3,365|353 
f 25,316] 353,889 557 6|.......]] 1,287]354 
41,900] 52,082 1,195} 466,59 18 1,637|355 
24,570) 31,000]... 438,481 1,021]356 
570] 47,592] 73,427] 461,370] 21278357 
. 1,883] 364,254 16 925|360 
18,470} 17,000 2,242] 264,985 |] 1,107|361 
1,531] 386,07 832 7|.......]  1,7821363 
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TasLe 14.—Total expenditures for schools, bonds, and sinking 
Group III.—CITIES OF 10,000- 
Current expense, full-time day schools 
City 
General . Opera- Main- | Auxiliary] Fixed 
Total control Instruction tion tenance | agencies | charges 
364| Phillipsburg................._- 298,250 10,535 245,831 29,969 6,071 3,900 1,944 
365] Pleasantville. 248,860 10,583) 180,750 28,135) 18,154 9,558 1,680 
366 | eee 317,609) 13,937 249,742 32,324 6,654 11,267 3,685 
367] Red Bank_______- 277,001 15,076 206,162 28,709 14,040 11,036 1,978 
368] Ridgefield Park___ 253,597 10,199 192,193 37,661 9,699  o 1,985 
369] Ridgewood _____ 455,622 20,262 335,753 65,040 21,876 8,658) 4,033 
370 elle. ......- 292,830 10 221,153 36,665 12,376 10,054 2,248 
371] 331,217) 14,511 252,498] 40,006 9,267 11,229) 3,706 
372] South 188,476) 58,345 138,165} 521,779} 510,459 51,635 
373] Summit-_.__...____- 417,925 16,682 328,672 45,459 14,158 9,804 3,150 
374| Teaneck._.......____- 531,460) 21,117 404,753 65,311 21,523 14,372 4,384 
375] Union._............-- 405,460 21,518 286,705 49,896 30,128 14,095 3,118 
376) Vineland____.._.__._- 335,360) 13,701 243,430 35,297 15,905 23,466 3,561 
377| Weehawken®__________ 289,757 11,888) 220,322) 31,932 8,905 16,375) 335 
378) Westfield._....._____- 490,332) 19,456 363,144 57,611 27,828 18,464 3,829 
379) West 643,970 20,851 486,741 76,277 27,330 27,393 
380} Woodbridge__............-.-_- 492,499 364,629 54,595 20,089 34,386 3,862 
New Mexico 
381] 143,352 6,075 112,880 9,283 9,457 
120,734 5,500 92,734 12,000 (71) 10,500) 
383] Roswell 181,600 7,078 140,814 14,306} 216,493 2,909] .......... 
384) Santa Fe. 166,383 7,313 119,634) 22,475 9,702 4,376 2,883 


388,863 15,207 282,321 20,815 12,520} = 25,022 32,978 
222,929 9,006 164,103) 22,513 6,431 8,401 12,475 
230,977 11,065 165,059) 26,115 4,894 6,624 17,220 


Corning: 
388 District No. 9... 159,643 10,544 105,272 18,351 3,419 13,683 8,374 
389 District No. 13_ 147,968 8,280 104,514 15,812 4,097) 6,001 9,264 
390} Cortlan 265,057 12,182 205,728 20,037 3,525 8,205 15,380 


393) Floral Park 592,108 11,602) 431,59 73,188 15,204} — 30,880 29,643 
394] Freeport 512,476 21,118 360,244 55,846 8,170} = 36,403 30,695 
395} Fulton... 235,928 10,237 176,402] = 20,117 5,468 15,268 
396] Garden City 430,303 14,733 300,588) 46,194 22,425 22,850 23,513 
397) Geneva 261,124 11,983 190,699 29,944 5,672 8,007 14,819 
398] Glen Cove 346,244 19,598 225,165) 40,738} 21,701 19,174 19,868 
399] Glens Falls 359,564 15,177 271,247 38,393 11,593 } 18,511 
400} Gloversville 437,521 17,720 323,979 35,170 12,874 23,258 24,520 
401| Hempst 664,989) 22,206 494,995: 70,266 11,160 22,27! 44,083 
402) Hornell 324,134 12,334 236,843) 38,270 9,099 8,192 19,396 
403) Hu 218,482 8,563 151,708 25,328 13,167 7,553 12,163 
404| Irond 143,152 8,965 98,118 16,286 4,765 5,817 9,201 
405} Ithaca...........-..........- 531,735 20,672) 384,506 63,428 10,747 22,133 30,249 
406} Johnson City __. 412,064 10,221 320,218} 43,909 6,585 8,479 22,652 
407| Johnstown... 226,228) 183 154,373 24,293 6,551 18,639 13,189 
408} Kenmore. 772,428 27,754 518,990 98,771 18,957 62,158 45,798 
499] Kingston______. 508,433 12,713 379,965 57,174 16,987 14,379 27,215 
410) Lackawanna... 740,637 28,002 476,969) 129,182 25,246 33,172 48,066 
411) Little Falls____. “ 179,821 4 129,274 19,144 6,493 5,769 11,715 
412) 525,220 19,582 368,274 61,632 10,190) 34,793 30,749 
413] Lynbrook... a 311,303 13,354 228,781 34,403 13,384 4,194 17,187 
414) Mamaroneck - if 725,536 26,145 507,434 86,889 33,780 21,090 50,198 
415] Massena... 204,748 8,317 149,754 22,437 7,764 5,382 A 

416] Middletown -_ 364,872 11,327 262,822 38,925 5,763 24,357 21,678 
295,243 13,418 202,905) 41,681 2,586 18,249 16,404 
418) North Tonawanda 377,574 12,634 280,666) 34,208 11,415 14,722 23,929 
237,076 080 171,728) 31,772 2,422 10,072 13,002 
420) Olean......-- 494,587 21,705 362,455) 58,247 6,202 13,233 32,745 
421) Oneida... 217,140 9,351 159,491 21,429 6,776 6,945 13,148 
Noe op 256,408 8,229 191,867 27,054 7,261 6,938 15,059 
423) Ossining. end 342,582 13,696 234,917 39,607 5,400 31,163 17,799 
424 5 B 363,510 13,393 267,359 37,101 5,031 21,006 19,620 
425) Peekskill. 377,478 14,021 269,421 44,995 11,321 16,375) 21,345 
472,906 22,411 338,356 21,724 18,667 25,140 
er 176,554 10,824 120,663 21,338 4,352 9,705 9,672 
428| Port Chester...............--- 610,765 17,528 451,110 70,690 11,927] = 20,385 39,125 


(See footnotes at end of table.) 


Naw 
385] 
386] 
392} Endicott | 571,407 15,402] 427.694) 56.856} 18.433 17.769 35,253 
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funds, and value of school property, by city, 1939-40—Continued 
29,599 POPULATION 


. Debt service Bonds and sinking funds 
Part- | Night (Current funds only) (thousands of dollars) Value 
time schools, Grad, 
an “Amor. | Summer ‘apita total o 
continu- — schools All outlay expendi- || School 
ation ti other tures bonds — 
schools | Hon nterest | “debt out- | Of | | ands 
classes tanjin,| School | sinking} dollars) 
debt | funds 
31,740 28,000 33,529 1,140}364 
534,483 510,000} |. 1,067| 365 
26,705 24,764 475,414 39 1,845] 366 
18,254 31,000 | 1,400/367 
23,740 30,211 3,000 1,042/368 
38,991 66,000 3,532 3,005)369 
40,237 43,882 266,814 129 1,186|371 
522,736 522,500] .......... 5938) 372 
57,300 107,000) 8,866 105 2,899| 373 
56,691 69,000 2,644 2,529|374 
62,976 51,076 25,000 1,357 9 27 2,060)375 
14,080 40,000 7,333 1,079|376 
35,823 31,000] .......... | 1,520/377 
61,348 62,100] 2,133/378 
98,192 81,646 15,141 2,245) 100 3,538] 379 
48,383 71,726 3,057 ; 58) 2,181/380 
10,000 14,000} 
5,830 35,000 5,825 387/382 
6,690 30,000 231,000 
11,940 23,000 12,945 710)}384 
2,216)... 16,613 55,615 6,861 1,497/385 
59 3,864 13,355 28,000. 2,371 876/386 
56 7,500) 752| 387 
17,835 36,065 1,496 215,307] 830/388 
7 15,240 12,059 1,666: 177,706) 613/389 
7,807 45,000 28,698 7 242/390 
14,783 15,036 3,840 1,428/391 
42,987 98,304 12,726 2,580/392 
75,006 89,326 11,661 2,585] 393 
47,111 59,071 9,479 2,375|394 
9,522 18,000 2,143 853)395 
51,902 147,915 17,796 2,520/396 
23,545 24,843 9,352 1,447|397 
49,715 55,000)... 64/398 
38,359 77,689 4,400 1,553) 399 
13,019 27,236 5,603 1,271/400 
68,189 90,096 3,935 3,382/401 
8,280 28,316 9,597 1,052} 402 
10,400 5,000 8,796 845) 403 
23,199 17,000 3,996 691)404 
12,121 19,191 12,091 2,351/405 
34,955 75,000 4,685 1,595] 406 
15,525 10,000 3,987 897) 407 
80,693 165,150 15,830 4,544/408 
2,753 4,185 25,000 36,649) 583,641) 2,189) 409 
3,169) 30,956 84,511 8,704, 875,732) 2,403/410 
18,156 17,000 1,771) 848]. 1/411 
4,435) 21,972 58,301 934,238) 1,544,166)) 2,586) 412 
32,936 39,061 24,863 1,427}413 
132,011 140,000 10,019} 1,012,696)) 5,364/414 
19,405 34,007 8,522} 267,568) 1,161)415 
37,058 38,023 18,192}  458,145}) 2,518)|416 
48,741 40,000 1,393) 385,377) 2,152/417 
. 24,384 36,000 1,003) 438,961) 1,995|418 
8,623 14,100 10,248} = 270,047) 251). 1,483/419 
42,125 72,009 1,531{ 610,252) 2,848) 420 
11,336 19,083 3,654, 251,756) 778)421 
5,125 24,446 1,939}  289,161)) 685/422 
34,751 54,216 2,857] 442,072) 1,413)423 
635 16,000 5,063} 443,430) 1,632)424 
32,709 34,000 1,368 1,812|425 
95,367 57,000 6,643 3,168)426 
4,755 10,000 5,524 666/427 
68,549 120,302 4,230 3,526/428 


4 

0 

5 

8 

) 

) 
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Group III.—CITIES OF 10,600- 


City 
General . Main- | Auxiliary} Fixed 
Total control Instruction tion tenance | agencies | charges 
429) Renaselaer_..........-.------- 205,968 8,397 150,507 19,117 7,618 8,525) 11,804 
430] Rockville Centre-___ 424,464 16,009 298,590} 50,8 7,950) 40,376 10,667 
431] Saratoga Springs 271,068) 10,096 198,735 27,797 7,371 11,079 15,990 
432 _ er 632,217 25,821 447,533 77,107 20,170 7,342 44,244 
433) Tonawanda--__-_- 302,988) 11,600 215,399 36,536 12,456 8,948 18,049 
434| Valley Stream?*___ 480,628) 11,662 47,825 10,/13 29,309 25,201 
3,465] 10,051 164,323) 33,661 11,810 10,860 760 
Nortu Carona 

436) Burlington'’ 177,478 7,687 150,288) 10,554 4,458) 1,772 2,719 
Concord... 3,900 3,667 106,509 5,648 6,854]... 1,222 
438] Elizabeth City-._- 95,586 5,769 75,664 5,502 7,012 1,047, 592 
439) Fayetteville 128,176 4,830 106,377 9,007 5,956 564 1,442 
440) Gastonia___-_- 173,351 6,302 161,126 1,600) 4,048 275} ........-. 
441] Goldsboro-_--- 167, 4,925 142,779 10,516 7,227 754 1,157 
442) Greenville!’____ 103,019 4,698 134 6,490 4,045 1,495 3,157 
443) 132,628 5,072 110,552 8,985, 5,554 465 
Kinston____- 116,549 3,697 90,902 7,483; 7,968) 5,497 1,002 
445) Lexington__- 111,020 4,781 96,872 8,011 1,228 
446) New Bern 222 4,642 74,614 6,954 4,594 1,435) 980 
447) Reidsville___._._._- 104,298 4,604 87,399 8,525 2,905 437 428 
448 Heed Mount 219,757 5,890 181,540 17,331 11,810 1,968 1,218 
449 isbury__......_- 167,144 5,995 137,719 2,130 8,172 1,496 1,632 
450 Shell ee 125,426 4,458) 108,609 ,075) 4,258) 85 941 
451 Statesville 93,213 5,143 9,118 5,100 1,827 597 1,428 
261 3,808 380 6,374 2,021 373 1,305 
70,2 5,439 147,075 9,299) 5,850 228 367 
157,429 8,794 119,129 19,599 3,296 4,913 1,698 
254,259 9,177 196,942) +383 3,320 3,869 5,568 
176,910 893 115,992 25,872 8,592 7,077 10,484 
393,373 14,277 302,375) 55,092 13,696 6,260 1,673 
cmeisainieys 211,217 11,537 149,805] 35,059 8,151 5,335 1,330 
277,199 9,230 198,086 48,212 16,443 3,711 1,517 
323,280 11,188 6,502 49,719 35,162 7,637 3,072 
ee 203,523 6,918) 142,220) 26,594 17,346 3,294 7,151 
32,61 6,343 684 28,886 13,515 2,554 628 
besten we 260,035) 10,856 193,552 47,624 2,761 4,841 401 
245,050 7,361 196,437; 31,220 5,077 3,762 1,193 
153,695 7,128) 111,616; 21,360 11,593 1,273 725 
278,655 11,759 187,805 37,676 22,127) 17,800 1,488 
354,526 9,648) 269,552 52,654 9,779 9,898 2,995 
448,339 16,893) 8,729 9,857 11,408) 8,505 12,947 
348,91 18,251 255,463 48,002 14,216 12,626 353 
297,971 7,994 232,604 41,356 9,448 4,112 2,457 
182,280 6,320 114,072 6,442) 31,048 1,950) 2,448 
303,447 12,146 195,179} 44,804) 24,397 16,980) 941 

235,085) 


Current expense, full-time day schools 


(See footnotes at end of table.) 


135,970 


20, 408) 


101.6851 21.328] 


4 
5 
t 
474| Tronton___.....------------- 200,093 5,495 145,060 28,443 12,214 1,559 7,322 
475| 209,384] 11,539] 215,393] 33,675] 19,270] «11923 
476| 173,679} 8491] 127,389] 30,220] 3,964] 21930 667 
477| Martins 189,765] 6,600] 151,472| 21/370] 5,401] 4,078 835 
478| 492,676] 13,913] 380,164) 61,769] 24,350] 21887] «9,584 
479| Mount 152,797] 5,726] 110,550] 23,534 1.777 
480] New 179,787] 10,019] 134,569] 23,899] 5,622| «5,477 201 
481] 7,681] 182,400 34,398] 5,362] 3,272] 1,643 
482| 174,837] 6,442] 119,988] 33,152] 13,876] 485 894 
453| Parma 253,354] 15,964] 177,546] 39,410| 5,686] 13,439] ‘1,309 
484| Piqua... 206,342] 7,508] 147,661] 29,012] 16,802] 3,203] 2,066 
485| 221,646] 9,246] 152,769] 32,740| 13,090 6,139] 7,662 
486) Sandusky. 356,369] 12,824] 242/505] 68,245] 19,298] 5,225] 8,272 
487| Shaker 730,906] 26,741| 517.434] 04/640] 50'948] 
488] 206,268) 81836] 151,427] 31,051] 7,539] 5,155] 2,260 
489| 144,531] 7,320] ‘108,951 2,056 712 
490] 7710 1,156] 8,065 
6,822 2,232] 1,169 
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26,999 POPULATION 


. Debt service Bonds and sinking funds 
Parte Night (Current funds only) (thousands of doilars) Value 
time |,8chools, of 
‘<a ing’ school 
Ameri- tla Total || property 
amount] (thous- 
in || ands of 


continu- 
ation 
sinking} dollars) 


11,143 


25,500 
102,336) 


42,281 7:932 
47,275] 147,404 


151,406 8,424 


1 11,199 
53,500] 207,577 


90,186 
1,052) 


95 
debt | funds 

19,000 2,040 238,151 | 893/429 

47,706 65,168 3,070 540,408 2,501/430 
5,125 26,000 2,505) 305,898 84 | 840/431 

28,049 41,000 3,293 375,330 , 1,615}433 

16,000 13,500) 12,982) 219,960 338) 23 23 813/436 
21,428 46,424 500 192,25 458 721/437 

54,682 6,865 292,059 862 714/439 

12,890 13,875 4,481 134,265 235 514/442 

12,500: 26,000) 1,972 173,100 859/443 

| 18,109 19,237 2,528 159,148 344 700\444 
8,670 12,029 2,449 134,168) 648/445 

16,180 19,108 2,283 141,860 271 | 702}447 
16,159 16,625 5,655 258,196 | 3 1,064/448 

32,662 9,000 6,747 215, 610 1,262/449 
15,522 22,806; 8,663 172,41 308 484/450 

14,331 16,000 6,086 129,630 | 6 436/451 

9,620 14,000 2,500 123,381 172 626/452 

523,500 523,000 9,547 226,30: 729/453 

16,492 320,96 2) 81,789)455 
22,905 394,494) 90 1,200)456 

3,380} 1,968 960 17,208) 576,719 

24,316 81,920] 509,199) 938,71 554 63 186) 1,547}460 

6,246 22,950 17,707 279,513) 75 8 10 900/462 

26,000) 110,595 8,943 405,57. 395 1,258]463 

| 23,474 47,000 7,603 324,790 1,186]464 

37,239 89,163 4,619 579,360 713 62 108 2,141/468 
56,312) 183,160 4,476 592,859 1,001} 2,288]469 

14,305 51,780 298,827 662,883 2,077/470 

647 338 25,212 394,609 448 20 1,179}472 

31,949 528,111 686 72 1) 1,509}473 

19,079 40,627 90 233,475) 374 36 19 1,003|476 

50,064 34,400] 615,618) 1,192,758 1,326 2,742|478 

7,060 42,460} 339,000 541,317 233 575/479 

9,179 21,400 1,898 212,264 | 639/480 

825 15,160 53,538: 8,256) 252,616 33} 503/482 

88,028 84,039 1,952 427,373) 1,600 11 2: 1,721}483 

345 12,687 29,927 17,942 267,243) 1,075} 484 

9,140 40,800) 44,681 316,267 185 55661485 

11,084 43,215 | 500,854 | 1,820]486 

12,695 44,800 72,534 274,560 936/489 

12,842 38,000 845 187,65 227 605/491 
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Group III.—CITIES OF 10,000- 


Current expense, full-time day schools 


City 
General Main- | Auxiliary] Fixed 
Total control Instruction tion tenance | agencies | charges 
OKLAHOMA 
157,711 6,268 131,128) 14,109 4,124 471 1,611 
153,914 6,311 119,122 15,697 8,467| 200 4,117 
212,168 8,462 165,977 26,360 eC) 3,552 
172 040 7,617 137,569) 15,464 1,884 6,704 2,802 
85.320 6,818 66,693 5,865 3,734 900 1,310 
134,272 8,560) 105,751 13,202 3,336 1,978) 1,445 
336,456 14,879 252,471 39,245 18,892 2,120) 8,849 
133,419 9,651 96,905 13,109) 8,645) 3,398) 1,711 
171,401 8,569) 128,293, 18,325 5,580) 8,852) 1,782 
139,012 6,445 107,302 13,842 4,675 5,325) 1,423 
115,138) 6,954 88,607 10,952) 2,550 4,827 1,248 
195,176 10,050 154,760) 22,585 5,214] ......... 2,567 
300,286 10,313 236,621 36,872 4,804 9,679 1,997 
30,606 9,335 95,847 15,393 6,230 2,631 1,170 
127,705 8,412 102,657 9,115 1,132 4,860 1,529 
241,184 11,479 189,367 26,511 6,259 
99,516 6,207 ‘9,409 8,34: 5,043 
128,005 072 95,935 12,062 1,120 7,356) 1,960 
139,702 7,689 105,337 14,502 8,789) 1,928) 1,457 
165,838 5,338 107,981 7,984 5,818) 8,785 19,932 
334,690 10,760) 272,547 27,527 17,396 3,125) 3,335 
Klamath Falls__.--.-.-....._. 263,554 9,210 190,858 40,374 6,525 13,740 2,847 
Medford 241,635 11,757 176,215) 23,431 22,763 985 3,484 
501,961 25,508 363,719) 52,385 23,977 22,714 13,658 
544,279 20,056; 426,886 57,355 15,002 10,072 14,908 
377,983 20,7: 272,547 55,388 14,981 6,339 7,945 
160, 14,505) 116,801 14,723) 5,678 4,102 4,200 
304,137) 7,921 239,774 33,979 5,419 8,614 8,430 
197,959 14,587 143,582 19,270 12,394 3,512 4,314 
184,014 6,738 142,520 20,426 6,009 2,870 5,451 
275,183 16,903 211,366 8,596 5,241 2,854) 10,223 
362,500 27,180 242,031 52,409 7,800 24,758) 8,322 
29,473 4,480 102,920 12,973 4,000 1,100 4,000 
377,695 17,970 293,320 41,045 9,316 7,532 8,512 
80,714 5,850 149,300 15,114 6,790 1,400 2,260 
265,064 19,206 201,125) 27,457 5,734 2,298) 9,244 
202,335) 11,424 155,370) 22,119 3,870 2,717) 6,835 
182,231 13,950 126,994 22,767 8,582) 4,974 4,964 
201,698 10,014 132,045 18,049 5,009 1,228 5,353 
229,264 1,827 173,942 24,554 4,985 306 8,650 
525,658 18,858) 376,388 68,165 17,034 28,845 16,368 
369,275) 9,299 281,985 46,847 12,062 9,508 574 
285,399 16,867) 216,949 29,170 9,481 5,387 545 
135,583) 10,746 96,459 14,602 7,227 1,450 5,099 
261,593 17,074 193,900) 25,912 4,565 11,637 8,505 
108,459 6,450 82,299 10,745 3,939 538 3,488 
190,925 7,103 149,094 20,866 5,160) 3,777) 4,925 
177,354 12,010 127,032, 22,788 7,853 2,866 4,805 
159,346, 13,367) 113,209 16,859 10,129 1,250 4,532 
250,474) 12,273 186,988 2,391 13,063) ........- 5,759 
ey (P.O., Pittsburgh)_.__ 243,346 1,969 174,697 25,309 11,354 3,267 6,750 
226,904 10,975 169,004 20,930 10,807 5,899) 9,289 
352,482 19,762) 264,961 40,164 12,523) 10,630 4,442 
8,58 12,427) 248,505) 38,276 339 11,261 10,773 
250,567) 14,565, 193,071 24,861 4,530 7,770 770 
247,169) 13,142) 185,666) 30,871 3,716 4,442 9,332 
346,312 13,421 245,084) 41,225 28,527 4,954 13,101 
171,137 8,181 134,466) 15,370 4,750 2,912 5,458 
DP iartciacnncxmenwaninn 471,446 28,898 343,958) 51,280 12,447 28,932 5,931 
(P.O., Natrona)_...... 172,447) 7,170: 98,819 13,613 2,607 47,258 2,980 
Haverford (P.0. 485,339 24,722 357,102) 57,797) 12,143 18,980 14,595 
_ 256,444 0,266 208,8 29,216 2,342 5,512 560 
175,868 6,664 132,219 20,872 5,459) 4,2 6,371 
J 213,829) 10,827! 165,263 24,160) 3,081 4,796 702 


(See footnotes at end of table.) 
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500 
501 
502 
503 
504 
505 
506 
507 
508 
509 
510 
511 
512 
513 
514 
515 
516 
id 517 
518 
519 
520 
, 521 
} 522 
523 
524 
525 
526 
527 
528 
529 
530 
531 
532 
533 
534 
535 
536 
537 
i 538 
539 
540 
541 
542 
} 543 
f 544 
} 545 
546 
i 547 
548 
i 549 
550 
551 
552 
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, funds, and value of school property, by city, 1939-40—Continued 


. Debt service Bonds and sink:ng funds 
Part- Rf (Current funds only) (thousands of dollars) be 
and 8) Summer| Capital | total of echool 
continu- | A™€T- | schools All outlay | expendi- |] School | Other | Total || property 
ation | caniza bonds | forms | amount} (thous- 
schools | tion Interest debt ate of in || ands of 
classes School | sinking} dollars) 
debt | funds 
8,267) 24,000 3,245 459/492 
16,612 35,872 1,701 705)493 
41,664 48,689 ,006 1,493}494 
14,644 11,000 4,372 550/495 
5,240 10,577 1,412 450/496 
10,211 13,001 1,516 685/497 
25,330 78,075 1,043 1,261/498 
10,794 4,200 2,000 586/499 
574 5,707 940/500 
22,675 13,500 976 555/501 
12,694 17,000 291 15701502 
21,239 59,000 9,300 900/503 
26,995 54,706 140 1,866}504 
22,283 27,250 4,257 580}505 
5,477 78,000 1,460 412/506 
20,145 81,000 4,593 750|507 
7,481 7,126 380/508 
12,716 36, 344 5375509 
4,933 22, 12,143 589/510 
7,570) 58,127 722|511 
11,552 53,000 41,682 1,129|512 
20,232 45,000 13,725 1,255|513 
12,244 25,000 99: 514 
53,452 158,987 59,091 1,765)515 
39,777 23,359 1,661/516 
22,493 66,350 26,556 1,658|517 
10,534 21,091 5,120 499/518 
24,716 87,744 3,622 1,322|519 
16,619 59,065 10,363 1,517|522 
27,853 41,483 102,891 1,918|523 
4,961 430)524 
7,494 27,208 4,730 2,596/525 
10,332 1,221 835/526 
913|527 
15,174 19,243 5,979 1,045/528 
13,298 118,996 1,095 599|529 
16,555 20,431 12,343 915|530 
15,501 65,941 13,358) 1,258]531 
52,210 78,073 18,739 3,175|532 
66,759 3,722 466/533 
16,278 34,248 423,139 1,313|534 
8,885 65,500 313/535 
7,725 98,364 5,937 753/536 
6,613 334|537 
19,026 68, 354 823/538 
198 1,025|539 
23,295 712|540 
27,630 31,590 3,965 984/541 
28,175 49,083 1,455 1,123|542 
4,058 8,500 30,571 863) 543 
18,407 158,034 16,476 1,270|544 
572 75,015 4,456 180/545 
12,436 101 987/546 
33,394 125,015 24,743 1,380|547 
30,967 33,089 9,044 1,800/548 
11,686 13,353 3,340) 632/549 
34,686 95,792 57,721 1,681/550 
16,752 24,557 4,960) 645)551 
69,418 148,572 17,546 »295)552 
31,483 126,059 45,645 1,225}553 
15,300] 20,000 4410) 781 


12,213] 76,990 


97 


98 


BIENNIAL SURVEYS OF EDUCATION, 1938-40 AND 1940-42 


Taste 14.—Total expenditures for schools, bonds, and sinking 
Group III.—CITIES OF 10,000- 


Current expense, full-time day schools 


(See footnotes at end of table.) 


City 
General Main- | Auxiliary} Fixed 
Total control Instruction tion tenance | agencies | charges 
ingston 297,179 3,320 274,628 9,161 1,780) 4,687 3,603 
d 223,374 10,250 167,454] 28,580 8,664 3,350 5,076 
satrobe. 186,059 7,717 146,156 18,923 5,529) 2,792 4,942 
ebanon an 356,337 13,847 273,885 44,446 7,251 7,399 9,509 
249,880 14,931 191,191 1282 7,248 7,340 7,888 
Look Haven........cc-.-nc0c- 163,085 8,712 124,766 15,507) 5,947 3,890 4,263 
McKees Rocks-_.........------ 178,337 8,896 143,458 18,222 5,334 2,367; 60 
Meadville 149,986 7,911 115,081 3,229 3,292 4,058 
248,696 11,176 185, 32,278 3,621 9,491 
aiesepiecaie 361,944 17,208 270,926} 45,412 8,223 7,533 12,642 
ion 2 193,461 13,260 142,107 9,107 859 4,902 5,226 
Mount Lebanon._.-......-..-- 428,297 544 315,534 53,609 5,791 10,677 13,142 
S| Sees 292,692 19,809 203,433 38,580 12,667 8,164 0,039 
aera 386,533 17,733 294,365 43,362 14,511 14,328) 2,234 
New 367,569 21,602 291,593 4,757 5,539 
North Braddock (P: O.,Braddock) 309,770 16,591 218,169 50,998 2,735 11,327 9,950 
304,950 236,09. 41,568 2,927: 6,591 566 
Old F 267,196) 10,714 218,116 25,693 1,651 5,494) 5,528 
169,668 124,658) 19,601 2,981 6,088 8,877 
Sa 302,709 16,401 237,107 ,187 5,177) 4,356 8,481 
Plains e 234,101 8,947 168,626} 38,240 3,185 12,243) 2,860 
OS eee 233,758 16,020 174, 24,303 8,157 3,54 6,886 
12,129 231,053} 32,022 4,874 5, 9,027 
ae 369,592 24,039 259,140 56,712 2,492 17,743 9,466 
Shaler (P. O., Glenshaw)........ 147,530 6,866 98,238 569 2,046 17,375) 3,436 
eee 255,265) 19,003 184,649 29,888) 12,117 4,654 954 
Sharon._.._-- 421,411 20,621 295,517 57,419 29,814 6,905) 11,135 
299,521 20,974 219,883} 30,227 16,408 8,968 3,061 
211,056 12,302 157,933 25,263 4,995 5,998) 4,565 
Stowe’ O., McKees Rocks). 212,218) 158, 25,326 12,532) 4,772 3,011 
234,478 8,270 172,244 29,447 12,577 4,932 7,008 
252, 12,039 182,304 32,280 7,622) 10,939 7,622 
Tamaqua. 160,703 12,070 116,519 21,438 1,645 3,160 5,871 
Jniont: 345,220} 24,737 254,373 3,712 10,107 4,811 7,480 
Vandergrift. 175,732 10,822 129,057| 15,869 4,547) 5,883) 9,554 
Varren......... 263,115 13,752 186, 28,959 300 16,153) 11,396 
Vashingt 376,285 0,465) 273,477 39,307 18,657 12,865 11,514 
W aynesboro.- wine 175,527 10,543 105,332 16,136 470 4,536 4,510 
West Chester.............-..- 278,442 19,063 186,667 34,221 15,259) 16,742 490 
eae 563,019 12,433 432, 75,410 15,294 349 20,113 
Ruove Istanp 
154,724 5,357) 121,899 18,198 2,565) 
Central Falls___.....__....-__- 214,008 5,955) 166,04 26,894 6,106 
P.O.,Valley Falls) 128,494 35 92,324 18,232 2,742 
Johnston .,Providence) 175,740 5,205 95,462 15,457 7,715 
600} Lincoln (P.O. .,Lonadale)5: Ser 126, 4,085 57,828 11,259 1,991 
Providence (P.0., Provi- 
177,141 6,930: 122,175 27,757 1,906 
434,051 8,448 308,466 74,219 22,964 
193,571 6,619 145,921 3,039 5,378) 
189,791 5,069 138, 24,344 6,878 
252,698 6,472 215,500 16,352! 7,542 6,347) 485 
156,367 6,145 130,867 798) 3,420 3,677 460 
143,454 5,165 118,004 10,960 7,625) 1,700 
108,444 J 89,712 7,737 1,069 2,146 2,730 
165,614 6,280: 126,314 16,262 12,903 1,390 2,465 
139,248 10,925 102,493 9,381 2,914 2,190 11,345 
262,005} 14,805 188, 42,952 7,915) 2,860 4,809 
164,667 9,767 115,446 6,076 5,493 a 
163,908 10,471 111,124 27,256 8,956: 4,138) 1,963 
205,197 ,61 154,32: 29,820 6,293 2,928 2,216 
162,673 8,181 120,232] 28,664 996, 


City ScHooL SYSTEMS 


; funds, and value of school property, by city, 1939-40—Continued 
29,999 POPULATION 
Debt service Bonds and sinking funds 
Night (Current funds only) (thousands of dollars) || Value 
and Summer Capital | total of 
continu- | Ameti- | schools All | outlay | expendi- || School | Other | Total property 
ation | ole fares forms | amount|| (thous- 
classes school | sinkingj| do! 
service standing go 
3 7,550 244,743 
300 25,955 23,454 13,504 
2 1,855 7,955 19,000 2,748 
J 30,017 47,770 72,095 
8,443 48,792 1,194 
) 25,621 299 1,598) 
3 9,724 21,105 10,462 
16,948 151,587 
} ,000 4, 
} 10,153 61,090 2,317 
73,230 16,661 124,982 
) 35,677 40,071 
28,085 99,713 2,807) 
) 21,550 151,530 25,207 
) 40,336 101,587 
} 31,047 25, 222,539) 
8,261 70,727) 18, 
32,222 143,759 766 
4,998 
) 19,094 67,000 3,163) 
31,913 32,885 83,487 
40,717 21,64 2,914 


13,114 15, 10,485 
32,012 514 
15,576 69, 
35,310 56,813 6,608 
7,020 
25,840 56, 3,276 
536 7,163 38,579 
7,180 143 4,910 
7,115 60,241 9,466 
68,524) 132,411 
3,353 515,420 54,000 854 
4,175 13,000) 544 
558} 59,000 

2,203 13,860 26,000 1,366) 
ad 33,396 56,000) 12,368 
30,885 40,000) 426) 
26,155 37,750 1,351 
22,360 8,000 5,005 
be 28,568) 33,216 11,596 

14,729 34,311 3 
7,238 25,801 4,975) 
7,380 22,000 4,088) 
16,634 28,958} 101,302 
10,139 44,000 7,482) 
8,080 22,000 4,318 
8,451 15,387 3,907 

16,648) 35,116 10, 
2,700 22,500 3,616 


99 
556 
557 
558 
559 
560 
561 
562 
563 
564 
565 
566 : 
567 
562 
569 
570 
571 - 
572 
573 
574 
575 
576 
577 
578 
579 
17,719 93,048 9,388 375,420 333 75 1,024|581 
59,613 18,631 1,194 500,849 3144 2,106/582 
16,471 80,000 2,969) 399,86 343 57 863/583 
| 930) 12,884 14,167 1,852 240,889 1,012}584 
29,714 103,815 1,188) 346,935 693 10 90 683/585 
273,182 2,017/586 
353,369 635 24 1,523]587 
245,904! 386) 16 556/588 
443,95 977 37 156 1,655)589 
198,526 2 374/590 
350,232 579 37 8 1,539]591 
187,760 755] 593 
358,99 254 922/594 
763,954 1,497 40 32] 3,662/595 
155,781}. ....... 1,300] 596 
237,635 800/597 
535,815 2,347|602 
264,882 1,420/ 603 
255,04 294, 120 66 961)604 
288,06 138 1,155/605 
229,747 556} ....... 844/606 
195,99 10% 740|607 
146,458 [| 67 575/608 
199,082 656/609 
286,142 167 648/610 
323,626 70 1,635)611 
191,653 941)613 
267,921 199 1,175|614 


BIENNIAL SURVEYS OF EDUCATION, 1938-40 AND 1940-42 
TasLe 14.—Total expenditures for schools, bonds, and sinking 
Group III.—CITIES OF 10,000- 
Current expense, full-time day schools 
City 
General . Main- | Auxiliary} Fixed 
Total control Instruction tion agencies | charges 
140,057 7,383 107,059) 19,662 3,928 a 
111,337) 7,086 80,187) 13,456 2,532 4,951 3,125 
023 4,983 57,763 267 2,978 102 1,930 
88,060) 4,086 . 6,533: 3,313 675 600 
133,244 4,184 114,544 11,174 | Se 2,562 
219,625) 4,800 186,855 19,355 2,726) 2,024 3,865 
187,967 5,446 144,915 11,781 11,701 10,499 3,625 
694 10 212,640 21,284) 7,250 
140,243 16,089 108,624 11,142 1,796 1,223 1,369 
108,670 12,240 70.816 9,155 4,524 9,732 2,203 
185,579 486) 133,374 17,580 6,735 6,464 2,940 
133,437 5,465 108,072 7,800 6,000 5,600 500 
128,965) 7,615 105,857 10,580 1,654 
135,157 6,180 105,630 12,619 2,380 1,945 6,403 
161,127, 5,580 140,668 8,362 4,000 
217 8,584) 58,354 7,879 1,830 484 1,086 
157,699 7,485 120,082 18,230 4,207 3,815 3,880" 
111,650 4,600 15 7,250) 4,000 
444,722 20,784 323,430 50,210 6,946 33,817 9,535 
125,881 5,220 95,318 8,702 9,995 6.263 383 
140,245 12,333 106,222 9,147 2,263 6,810 3,470 
320,490) 24,169 252,559 28,352 7,181 5,059 3,170 
175,922 9,720 135,702 22,000 2,500 ee 
124,377 8,750 94,677 8,630 6,000 5,700) 600 
184,987 9,360 790 10,450 3,682 2,705 3,000 
141,359 9,152) 111,951 8,938 8,894 382) 2,042 
255,259 253 169,104 23,680 8,113 24,471 7,638 
172,947 6,418) 142,103) 9,865 7,576 185 3,800 
330,146 10,753) 288,226 22,623 5,184 255 3,105 
172,069 7,613 141,986 12,119 5,500 3,121 1,730 
121,99 10,953 90,493 9,474 3,781 558 4,737 
143,364 6,756} 116,518) 13,109), 1,776 870 1,335 
66,145 3,480 51,425 6,165) 1,685 3,030 360 
201,675) 12,861 162,986: 16,329 7,030 248) 2,221 
942 18,250 236,763) 21,381 2,915 9,694 1,939 
89,624 8,284 67,690 077 1,766 1,330 1,477 
179,793 7,938) 141,848) 17,031 6,933 3,875) 2,168 
33,192 11,150) 181,268) 27,762 6,037 302) 2,623 
155,758 5,679 113,283 23,726 10,013 1,031 2,026 
109.816 4,557) 82,160 12,396 2,662 5,617 2,424 
262,595 10,501 202,893 32,893 669) 5,987) 3,652 
192,345 8,435, 141,400 27,220) 10,120 2,967 2,203 
ViraInta 
658} Charlottesville.............._. 174,370 15,406 133,488 14,555 4,272 2,377 4,272 
659] Fredericksburg-__- 89,136 4,568) 68,960 x 7,181 200 398 
660] Martinsville 79,668) 2,551 63,435 8,829) 1,286 2,493 1,074 ‘ 
661) 5,433 72,477 8,058 2,777) 2,794 673 
662] 4,862 82,882 11,843 1,782 419 755 
Winchester..................- 130,828 5,866 106,684 11,852 3,931 1,068 1,427 
WAsHINGTON 
664] Aberdeen 267,003) 8,142 200,179 30,241 18,841 
665} Bellingham__- 457,991 14,677 356,090 58 201 15,012 
666) Bremerton__-. 284,188 A 216,960 36,6311 13,982 
667) Hoquiam 187,444 9,770 131,413 19,296 17,635 
668} Longview_. 241,558 9,119 173,000) 28,699 11,632) 
66' a 299 798 11,987 232,673 714 14,808) 
670} Vancouver 295,182 10,885) 234,992 34,807 5,407 
671) Walla Walla. 254.941 9,200 195,908 35,676 9,474 
672} Wenatchee. 296,236) 8,084 221 54 33,700 28,477 
673 454,792) 11,559) 362,565 54,021 17,457) 
(See footnotes at end of table.) 
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funds, and value of school property, by city, 1939-40—Continued 
29,999 POPULATION 


Debt service Bonds and sinking funds 
(Current funds only) (thousands of dollars) 


All tla 
amount 


101 
Night Value 
Part- 
schools, | Grand_ |} of 
Jincluding Grand school 
and |" Ameri. | Summer 
ation 
tion Interest 0 in || ands of 
schools classes debt out- 2 
| School | sinking}| dollars) 
service standing debt | funds 
21,282 4,500} 191,856 357,695 894/616 
36,440 20,000 8,093) 284,158 1,550/621 
27,100 140,000 849 355,916 14 1,014/622 
42,050 21,050 1,900 320,69 2 1,182)623 
20,302 56,100 11,739 228,384 379 632) 624 
13,633 15,134 6,675 144,11 473)625 
18,383 205,717 5,327 415,006 904 1,192)}626 
17,768 7,000 6,339 166,26 1 1,125}629 
730 544,525 520,250 8,276 234,908) 5932 1,326/630 
14,240 10,000 1,700 137,590 25 689/633 
60,223) 87,242 3,447 595,634) 1,792) 634 
37,465 24,010 4,294 206,014 779) 636 
26,000 6,000 3,100) 159,47 890) 639 
19,058 4,000 291,596, 499,641 1,155|640 
13,197 34,464 1,668 190,688 349}... 1 
a, an ae 45,272 6,351 59,757 441,526 27 1,604| 644 
17,020) 13,500 3,101 205,690 917/645 
11,321 18,500 1,286 174,471 11 884/647 
2,052 26,465 148,751 4,381 383,324])- 486 895/649 
38,339 221,715 60,696 611,692 1,511}650 
310,250) 8,500: 49,160) 157,58 536/651 
8,224 9,063) 64,531 261,875 2 982/652 
y 946) 675/653 
200 778 13,351 31,002 39,423 317,94 283 8 
19,763 80 3,444 285,882 1,500/ 656 
3,579 524,673 59,546 381,469 593,637 56. 822/658 
7,767) 5,012 102,164 194,611 17 509/660 
153 891 10,254 7,000 4,737 115,247 416/661 
483) 2,325 5,899 111,25 415) 662 
12,021 36,400 7,822) 323,846) 259 105) 1 951/664 
16,765 11,000 6,785 494.679 468 13 1 2,138) 665 
8,002 459 6,449 9,470 9,468) 318.036) 923/666 
18,906 38,000 106,616 409 983) 384 1,860/ 668 
11,509 25,500) 6,367 343.25 1,238) 669 
14,958 31,096) 4,621 345,857 312 26 51 1,208/670 
1,058 9,761 5,583) 271,34 978/671 
13,797 350,033 260 47 47 1,085] 672 
20,067, 56,200 12,489 543,548 7 1,761|673 
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Taste 14.—Total expenditures for schools, bonds, and sinking 
Group III.—CITIES OF 10,000- 


Current expense, full-time day schools 


General . Opera- | Main- | Auxiliary} Fixed 
Total Instruction Gon tenance | agencies | charges 


418,550) 15,215) 315,610} 63,062 6,322} 12,450 5,891 
145,781 5,833) 103,477} 26,99. 1,978 1,831 
122, 5,129 93,059} 16,904 | 7 
425,199} 13,668) 327,970} 50,977} 19,646 8,473 
131,785 6,190 101,421 16,412 4,332 2,656 774 
163,626 8,031 116,999) 28,729 6,396 1,595 1,876 
182 48,612 480 6,986 2,440 
334, 9,111 255,376) 43,147) 19,185 2,206 329 
409,882} 17,242 299, 67,829) 17,875 691 6,572 
185,195 148,919} 21,278 1,715 09 
141,746 7,258 60 21,757 6,922 7, 3,168 
122,134 7,362 82,84: 21,112 4,211 4,233 3 
208,117, 94 141,387) 32,547] 17,596 3,685 2,961 
21,979 7, 51,315 3,439 
145,435 6,82 108,078] 24,186 2,919) 2,279) 1,146 
183,348 6,928 133,764] 34,292 4,470) 1,334 
143,389 7,431 105,593} 20,997 6,94 612 1,809 
125,648 66 r 15,127; 1,501 1,280 2,072 
337,09 12,032 262,885) 40,953} 10,883) 
403,380} 12,818 308,871) 55,281 10,669 94 
504,764) 19,794 397,175 10,248 
169,971 8,671 118,896) 30,347 4,225 5,282 2,550 
318,752) 11,791 244,280} 33,152 7,067) 17,950) 4,512 
356,333} 10,813 274,966) 46,490 7,938] 14,004 2,122 
183,652 5,926 139,486} 23,966 6,862 6,305 1,107 


218,158 7,861 152,779} 22/332 8,865 6,699 19,622 


1Includes $12,081 commission on taxes formerly reported in fixed charges account. 
3Interest paid on school bonds issued by the city estimated at $461,136. 
Payment made by city for redemption of bonds estimated at $264,135. 
4Included with current expenses, full-time day schools. 

5Data for 1937-38. 

®Tuition-supported summer school for which this small amount from public funds is expended for supervision and 


es. 
inn for 1935-36. 
8Data for 1940-41. 
oe night school teachers’ salaries for 1 month. Remaining expenses paid by Night School Association. 
[Included in part-time and continuation schools. 
a cy — for part-time and continuation schools included with current expense, full-time day schools. 

ta for 

MDistribution aan interest and other debt service payments estimated for purposes of comparability. Original 

report shows $464,529 as payment to sinking fund with no payments for interest or redemption of bonds in icated. 
No expenditures as summer school teachers are the University of Pennsylvania. 
16Distribution between part-time and continuation ls estimated. 

17Value of school bonds outstanding not available. 

18Data for 1933-34. 

19Data for white schools only. Statistics for Negro schools not available. 

2°Distribution between interest and other debt service expenditures estimated. 

2\Included in operation of plant. 

Includes other auxiliary agencies and ca‘ a outlay for new equipment. 

33Capital outlay for new equipment included in maintenance of plant. 

[Includes 4 independent districts. 

%5Data for vocational schools not included. 


City 
Wisconsin 

ippewa 
679 
680} Fond du Lac................-- 
683] Manitowoc. .................. 
684] 
687) Shorewood.................... 
688] South 
689] Stevens 
694) Wauwatosa... 
695] Wisconsin 

Wromina 
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funds, and value of school property, by city, 1939-40—Continued 
29,999 POPULATION 


Debt service Bonds and sinking funds 
Past Night (Current funds only) (thousands of dollars) Value 
time |,Schools, Grand 
and Summer Capital | total of 
continu- | Ameri- | ‘schools All outlay | expendi- || School | Other | Total || property 
ation | aniza- bonds | forms | amount} (thous- 
Interest | debt out: choot | sinking dollars) 
school | sinking 
service standing] “debt | funds 
| 1,260 3,196 2.318 707/675 
47,091) 18,010}. 10,674 1,844|677 
1,728]  4,642]........ 6,658 8.000 1,300) 599/678 
5,018 28,716 1,328 1,240/679 
Ge; 6,438 7,140 16,581 1,454/680 
986} 19,741)........ 18,531 55,007 8, 1,985) 681 
80,740, |........ 19,651 000 17,428 005/682 
180 1,909 13,447 1,332 1,111/683 
5,773] 6,902]_....... 53,373 17,000 42,239 898) 684 
4,085} 7,470 23,000 22,115) ,044) 686 
44,690) 3,986 53,310 45,000 26,098 2,613/687 
16,038} 3,940) 11,323 31,625 14,817 855/688 
24,870} 10,659 5208 8,670 26,000 4,084 1,062/690 
19,186 2,070 6,495 809/691 
34,532] 9,943 8,000 6.401 1,447/692 
37,840 99,000 43,603 3.271/694 
31,163; 15,007 75,000 63 1,080|695 
1,365 909 10,428 600 1,695) 617/696 
14,068} 1,440 37,901 73.718 89,3 2.630/697 
21,872 45,500 2 93: 
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STATISTICS OF PUBLIC-SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 
1941-42 


General Findings 


OOKS have long been an important factor in elementary and 
in secondary schools. However, only within recent times 
have educators rather widely recognized the added values of hav- 
ing books carefully selected and serviced by a librarian in coopera- 
tion with teachers and pupils to further the curriculum of the 
school. This study was undertaken with a view to obtaining some 
factual information regarding the status of the public-school 
library during the school year 1941-42. 

Data on enrollment and existence or nonexistence of library 
service were received from 6,077 school systems, 74.08 percent of 
all systems. The systems enrolled 16,351,365 public elementary 
and secondary pupils who have some type of library service and ' 
704,643 who have no library service. The number of pupils in 
schools from which no reports were received is approximately 
7,500,000. 

In the 4,368 school systems reporting on the type of library 
service available there was an enrollment of 13,379,618 pupils. 
The library book stock in these systems was 52,360,302 volumes, 
of which 2,990,352 were added in 1941-42. There was a staff of 
5,238 full-time and 7,529 part-time librarians in the schools re- 
porting centralized libraries. 

Only 3,471 school systems reported income and expenditures for 
school library purposes. These systems reported a total income 
of $12,564,963 and total expenditures of $12,437,964 charged to 
library service (all types of library service included). The average 
income for libraries was $3,620 per system, or $1.35 per pupil; and 
expenditures, $3,583 per system, or $1.34 per pupil. The actual 
cost of service reported for these systems is probably somewhat 
greater than the reported cost, since the salary cost is not charged 
to the library in many systems, ‘but is included with teachers’ 
salaries. 

The average school having library service during 1941-42 had 
1,893 volumes, 4.51 per pupil, if it had a centralized library; 274 
volumes, 3.05 per pupil, if it had “classroom collections only’; and 
256 volumes, 3.01 per pupil, if it had “loan collections only.” Dur- 
ing the year, centralized libraries added 107 volumes per library, 
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or 0.26 volumes per pupil, and the schools with “classroom collec- 
tions only” added 18 volumes per school, or 0.21 per pupil. 

In terms of educational levels 63,417 elementary schools with a 
gross enrollment of 7,787,376 pupils reported on type of library 
service. Of these schools 16.3 percent had centralized libraries 
and served 40.3 percent of these pupils; 68.0 pe. cent had “class- 
room collections only” and served 48.6 percent of these pupils; 
11.5 percent had “loan collections only” and served 7.8 percent of 
these pupils; and 4.2 percent of these elementary schools had no 
library facilities and housed 3.3 percent of these pupils. 

Of the 7,277 high schools reported with a gross enrollment of 
4,238,233 pupils, 90.5 percent had centralized libraries and served 
97.0 percent of these pupils; 8.3 percent had “classroom collections 
only” and served 2.4 percent of these pupils; 0.8 percent had “loan 
collections only” and served 0.3 percent of these pupils; and 0.4 
percent had no library facilities and housed 0.3 percent of these 
pupils. 

Of the 4,068 combined elementary and high schools reported 
with a gross enrollment of 1,354,009 pupils, 81.3 percent had cen- 
tralized libraries and served 91.1 percent of these pupils; 15.2 
percent had “classroom collections only” and served 7.7 percent of 
these pupils; 2.9 percent had “loan collections only” and served 1.0 
percent of these pupils; and 0.6 percent had no library facilities 
and housed 0.2 percent of these pupils. 

The reporting elementary schools had a total of 24,660,063 
volumes, or 3.2 per pupil; the high schools reported had a total of 
21,095,817 volumes, or 5.0 per pupil; and the combined elementary 
and high schools reported had a total of 6,604,422 volumes, or 4.9 
per pupil. 

Full- and part-time librarians reported as employed in central- 
ized elementary school libraries numbered 4,005 with a gross en- 
rollment of 3,139,640, or 784 pupils per librarian if the childm,++ 
were equally divided among the librarians employed; full- ana 
part-time librarians reported for centralized high-school libraries 
numbered 6,305 with a gross enrollment of 4,108,361, or 652 pupils 
per librarian; full- and part-time librarians reported for centralized 
libraries in combined elementary and high schools numbered 2,457, 

with a gross enrollment of 1,233,967, or 502 pupils per librarian. 


Program for Library Statistics 
The U. S. Office of Education began a series of separate com- 
prehensive compilations of library statistics, by type of library, 
with Statistics of Public-School Libraries, 1934-35.1 The second in | 


_ 1 See appendix p. 54 for a list of publications of the U. S. Office of Education containing 
statistics on school libraries. : 
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the series was Public Library Statistics, 1938-39, and the third in 
the series was College and University Library Statistics, 1939-40. 
The present publication is the second report of comprehensive 
statistics of public elementary and secondary school libraries to 
appear as a separate study. The plan of the Office is to issue these © 
compilations at periodic intervals so that school, college, and public 
library administrators and others will have available essential 
data necessary in formulating policies and planning for future 
library development in the United States. 

The purpose of this study is to report statistical data on the 
elementary and secondary public-school libraries in continental 
United States for the school year 1941-42. A questionnaire’ formu- 
lated by the Statistical and Library Service Divisions of the Office 
with the assistance of outside specialists in the field of school 
libraries was used to gather the data. Due to wartime conditions 
the questions on the form were limited to include only those that 
seemed to be of fundamental importance to those concerned with 
the status of school libraries. The questionnaire was sent to all 
school superintendents, city and rural, on record in the U. S. Office 
of Education in January 1942. A follow-up request? was sent to 
the superintendents who did not respond to the questionnaire. The 
returned cards supplied information from 1,709 superintendents 
who did not specify type of library service, but gave information 
as to enrollments and schools with or without library service. 


General Facts About Number of Reports Received 


According to reports received from approximately three-fourths 
(74.08 percent) of the superintendents of city and rural districts, 
91.93 percent of these school systems have some form of library 
service in their schools. This is a more complete report than that 
for the school year 1934-35 when usable replies were received 
* m less than half (49.47 percent) of the superintendents to 
whom the questionnaire was sent. 

City systems to which thé 1941-42 questionnaire was sent num- 
bered 3,247, and rural districts numbered 4,956. Designated as 
superintendents of rural districts are county superintendents in 
charge of systems in which both rural and urban schools are under 
one administrative head and superintendents of independent rural 
districts. Florida and West Virginia are organized entirely on the 
basis of county unit school systems and both city and rural schools 
receive the same library service. Louisiana and Maryland operate 
chiefly on the basis of county units, but school systems in certain 
cities in these States are independent of county organizations. 


2 See Appendix. 
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The total number of schools in all systems to which the ques- 
tionnaire was sent amounted to 208,235. Usable reports containing 
data in addition to enrollment and existence or nonexistence of 
_ library service were received from more than half (55.5 percent) 
of the total number of schools in the systems to which the ques- 
tionnaire was sent. City systems returned questionnaires cover- 
ing 19,292 schools and the rural districts reporting covered 92,211 
schools. Some form of library service was reported for 102,502 
of these schools (18,497 city and 84,005 rural), or 91.92 percent 
(fig. 1 and table 3). Only 9,001, or 8.07 percent, of the schools 
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FIGURE 1.—Total number of schools reporting library service, 1934-35 
and 1941-42, 


reported by the superintendents were listed as having no library 
facilities. Of these, 795 are in city systems and 8,206 in rural dis- 
tricts. It should be especially noted that this 92 to 8 ratio of schools 
with and without library service covers only 55.5 percent, a little 
more than half of the schools. Library service in the schools not 
reporting is probably not as good as in those reporting. 

For the 1934-35 report, questionnaires were sent to 6,327 school 
systems of which 2,901 were designated as city systems; 3,180 as 
county with rural schools only; and 246 as county unit systems, 
that is, systems in which both rural and urban schools are under 
one administrative head. The last two categories are combined 
under the single term “rural districts” for comparative purposes 
as this is the term used in the present study. 


Great Increase of Superintendents Reporting 


The following table indicates the distribution of school systems 
by type, number, and percentage reporting in 1934-35 and 1941-42, 
(See also fig. 2.) 
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TABLE 1.—Distribution of school systems, by type and number, and 
percent reporting, 1934-35 and 1941-42 


Type of school system, Type of school system; 
Ite 1934-35 1941-42 
m 


All City Rural All City Rural 
types. systems districts types systems | districts 


Total number of questionnaires sent out, Con- 6,327 2,901 3,426 8,203 3,247 14,956 
tinental U. 8. 


Usable replies: 
Number..--.......--.--.-------------- 3,130 2,097 1,033 6,077 2,839 3,238 
49.47 72.29 30.15 74.08 87.43 65.33 


1 Includes 1,522 independent districts not covered in 1934-35. 
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FIGURE 2.—Total number of questionnaires sent out and usable replies, 
1934-35 and 1941-42. 


It is encouraging to have the percent of usable replies increase 
from 49.47 to 74.08 percent. Superintendents reporting for the 
1934-35 study numbered 3,130 and those reporting for the 
1941-42 study numbered 6,077, or an increase of almost 100 
percent in the actual number of superintendents reporting. This 
figure probably would have been even greater under normal condi- 
tions, but due to wartime shortages of personnel in the Office it 
was impossible to write the customary number of follow-up letters 
to superintendents. Then, too, some superintendents were unable 
to reply to the questionnaire owing to lack of personnel in their 
own offices. 

It is impossible to make a statement regarding the library serv- 
ice in the schools under the jurisdiction of the 25.92 percent of 
superintendents who did not respond to the questionnaire. Our 
records show that some cities of the first, second, and third popu- 
lation groups did not report, although schools in these cities are 
known to have library service. Information available also indicates 
that more than 8.07 percent of the public schools reporting in 
continental United States do not have library facilities. The 
results of the questionnaire leave in doubt the library service in 
25.92 percent of the school systems not reported for the school 
year 1941-42. 
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Regional Distribution 


The 1934-35 report of statistics of public-school libraries made 
comparisons of the total number of school systems reporting, 
according to geographical regions used in enumerating United 
States Census data. It was believed that there would be interest 
in comparisons made on the basis of regions that approximate the 
territory in which regional accrediting associations for secondary 
schools operate (table 2 and fig. 3). 

There is no implication that these regional associations are in 
any way responsible for the number of superintendents reporting 
in the States covered by their associations. The distribution 
merely indicates the location, by region, of school systems re- 
porting. 

Regional associations have played an important part in extend- 
ing and in improving library service in the secondary schools of 
the United States. Their emphasis on standards for the school 
library has influenced State departments of public instruction to 
establish standards. The associations have also indirectly in- 
fluenced the growth of elementary school libraries as educators 
have found that pupils who have used a wide variety of readable 
library books in the elementary school bring to their secondary 
school studies highly desirable skills in the use of books and 
libraries and a rich background of reading. 


TABLE 2.—Distribution of school systems, by type and number, and 
percent reporting, by region, 1941-42 


Total City Rural Percent 
Region number systems districts total 

reporting returns 
Total. 6,077 2,839 3,238 100,00 
Middle States...............---.-.-.---- 917 669 248 15.09 
New England_....._.........-..-------- 396 189 207 6.51 
North Central...............-...------- 3,016 1,217 1,799 49.63 
Northwest...........-.--.-.------------ 599 296 303 9.86 
endatncnkessnnccessscncesacvaes 1,149 468 681 18.91 


As far back as 1929 the accrediting associations realized that 
quantitative measurements should be supplemented with qualita- 
‘tive measurements in evaluating the services of a school. In 1933 
the Co-operative Study of Secondary School Standards was organ- 
ized by the regional associations with the purpose expressed as 
follows: 

Quantity is even today of great importance, but quality is of still 
greater importance. It may be that a good quality of production is pos- 
sible without the necessity of meeting all the carefully developed, espe- 


cially prescribed, quantitative measures, To find the measure of quality 
is the first and most important reason for launching the study.? 
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The qualitative measurement which the Co-operative Study de- 
veloped for evaluating the school was designed to stimulate im- 
provement as well as to evaluate. The schedule on library service 
considered the practices of the library in terms of the philosophy 
and objectives of the school and also in terms of the needs of the 
pupil population and community. The criteria covered are much 
the same as the customary quantitative standards, but exact 
numerical specifications were not employed. 


"9 lang 


Nort 


Central 


FIGURE 3.—Regional grouping of States used in this report. 


Percentage of pupils covered in reports, by region 


Enrollment covered by this study 
Region Total enrollment 
Number Percent 
Continental United States_.............. 24,562,473 17,056,008 69 
4,965, 662 4,147,512 84 
North Central 8,915,558 6,341,943 71 
2,138,789 1,701,174 80 
7,221,649 4,100,947 57 


3 Carrothers, George. What Constitutes a Good Secondary School and by What Standards 
Should It Be Evaluated? Proceedings of the National Education Association, 1934, p. 506. 
Washington, D. C., The Association, 1934. 

The Middle States Association is using the evaluative criteria 
of the Co-operative Study and the North Central Association has 
qualitative standards. 

The regional associations listed below have jurisdiction for 
evaluating secondary schools in the States following their names 
with the exceptions noted. 
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Regional Associations: 


1. Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania. 

2. New England College Admissions Board 
Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
Vermont. 

3. North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, South Dakota, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming. 

4. Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher Schools 
Alaska, California,t Idaho, Montana,5 Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Wash- 
ington. 

5. Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
’ Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia. 


Type of Library Service 


The questionnaire carried the following definitions pertaining 
to type of library service: ’ 


A centralized library is one administered as a unit and usually located 
in one place. 


A classroom collection is a group of library books permanently housed 
in a single classroom ahd not administered from a centralized library. 

It was deemed advisable to print these definitions on the forms 
mailed to the superintendents since there was some uncertainty as 
to the exact meaning of these terms on the part of the superin- 
tendents when school library statisties for 1934-35 were reported. 
Although the definition did not appear on the questionnaire, a loan 
collection is usually defined as a group of books that are sent into 
a school for a specified length of time. 

“Classroom collections only” is the type of service available in 
44,373 of the schools for which superintendents reported (table 3). 
This service is available in more than twice as many schools as are 
served by centralized libraries. It is difficult to point out the im- 
plications of the situation, but it may be assumed that many school 
superintendents do not have centralized libraries in their schools 


_ 4California has been included in this region for expediency, though few of its secondary 
schools are evaluated by this Association. The State University does most of the evaluating. 


5 Some of Montana’s secondary schools are evaluated by the North Central Association, but 
as a greater number are under the jurisdiction of the Northwest Association, Montana was 
included with this region. 
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because of small budgets and difficulty of securing staff members. 
It may also be that superintendents have had no experience with 
centralized libraries that are organized to send collections of books 
to classrooms for specific purposes whenever needed. This may 
account for a seeming preference for “classroom collections only” 
rather than centralized libraries. 


TABLE 3—Number and percent of schools served, by type of service and type 
of school district in school systems reporting, 1941-42 


Type of service Total City systems Rural districts { 
Total: 
111,503 19,292 92,211 
100.00 100.00 100.00 
Tatal served: 
102,502 18,497 84,005 
91.93 95. 88 91.10 
Centralized libraries: 
— 20,229 9,242 10,987 
18.14 47.91 11.91 
only: 
only: 
7,450 896 6,554 
6.68 4.64 7.11 
Service not specified: 
30,450 1,597 28,853 
No library facilities 
9,001 795 8,206 
8.07 4.12 8.90 


“Loan collections only” served approximately one-sixth as many 
schools as are served by “classroom collections only” (table 3). 
Here again it is impossible to make a positive statement as to the 
implications of these data, but it may be that superintendents have 
found that it is imperative to have some books housed in the 
school permanently instead of relying entirely upon books that are 
only loaned to the school for a stated period. 

The information as to type of library service supplied is avail- 
able for only 72,052 of the 102,502 schools in systems reported as 
having library facilities. Due to shortage of office personnel many 
superintendents reported that they were unable to furnish data 
requested. 

About 1 in every 2 schools in cities had centralized libraries, 
while only 1 in every 9 schools in rural areas were served by 
centralized libraries. ‘“‘“Loan collections only” were reported in less 
than 5 percent of the schools in city systems reporting and in 
approximately 7 percent of the schools in rural districts. 

The presence of library service but not the type was reported 
from more than one-fourth of the total schools. Superintendents 
of rural districts reported about 1 in every 3 of their schools 
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with library service but without specifying the type, and superin- 
tendents of city systems reported about 1 in every 12 of their 
schools in a like manner. 

No data were requested on the number and location of county 
libraries organized to serve schools on a county-wide basis through 
loan collections. Data requested do not show the size of the county 
library as such, the staff, total volumes, etc. They show only 
service in loan collections to schools. Letters were received from 
superintendents explaining county organization in various sections 
of the United States. Excerpts from some of the letters that give 
details of the administration of county library service follow: 


We serve all of the elementary schools in this County of which there 
are 25. We have about 40,000 books in the school department for them 
to draw from; also have access to the books in the general collection. We 
supply all of the supplementary texts adopted by the County Board of 
Education and reading table collections, upon .request from the teachers. 
These books may be kept in the classroom as long as they are needed. 
The home-reading collections are kept about 34% months and are then 
exchanged for a new collection. (California.) 


The County School Library is housed in the office of the County Super- 
intendent of Schools and is located in the Court House. It serves 61 
county schools which include high schools and rural, state-graded, and 
parochial schools. It is a traveling library as well as a circulating library, 
and is composed of about two-thirds text-books and one-third library 
books. The traveling library leaves the library in September and travels 
in circuits to the various schools each month. The books return to the. 
centralized library in May to be checked. Teachers are permitted to draw 
books from the central library every day and Saturday mornings. 
(Wisconsin.) 


Ninety-six elementary schools are served by the bookmobile which cir- 
culates books from one school to another each 2 weeks. About 32 books 
are left at each school each 2 weeks, during the school year. This gives 
each of the 96 schools about 400 to 500 different books each school year 
of 8 months. These books are circulated from the court house. The opera- 
tor of the bookmobile drives an ordinary touring car and has only one 
set of about 32 books in the car at one time, except during the first 2 
weeks at the opening and closing of school when it is necessary to dis- 
tribute the books and collect them. (Jllinois.) 


Our county system consists of 79 one-room schools and 6 state-graded 
and 2 village schools. Their classroom libraries vary in size from 115 
volumes to 2,700. In addition to this we have a county library which has 
several substations. The library has approximately 30,000 volumes. 
Teachers may take out book assortments varying in size upon their needs 
and the enrollment in their schools. Books may be kept as long as the 
teacher wishes to use them. This situation makes it possible for teachers 
to have a very fine assortment of reference materials as well as leisure- 
time reading. City libraries are also available to the teachers in the 
county. (Wisconsin.) 
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The library service to the rural schools is given by the county library. 
Books are purchased from funds from the rural schools by the county 
librarian. These books are processed and housed in what we call our 
headquarters. Books are circulated to 28 rural schools by bookmobile. 
Three schools are served by school stations maintained by the county 
library service. Collections are loaned to each classroom for the 31 
schools for a period of 5 weeks. This collection includes reference mate- 
rial and books for assigned and leisure reading. Beginning with the 
third grade each pupil has an opportunity to select his or her own books 
from the bookmobile shelves with the aid of the librarian. Total collec- 
tion 26,342 volumes. This includes adult books also. About 20,000 volumes 
in this collection are children’s books for the use of the children in the 
rural schools. (Minnesota.) 


Details of administration of county library service supplied by 
superintendents indicate that mobile book collections make it 
possible for schools in sparsely settled areas to have the use of 
more books than if each school depended upon its own collection. 


Type of School Library Service in Various Regions 


Superintendents in the Northeast region reported the highest 
percentage of schools served by centralized libraries (26.57 per- 
cent) in any area (table 4). The Middle States area follows very 
closely with 24.77 percent. 

“Classroom collections only” are the type of specified service 
which predominates in the schools of each of the areas designated, 
varying from more than half in the New England region to more 
than a fourth in the Southern region. 

“Loan collections only” serve the smallest percentage of schools 
reported in each region. The Northwest region reported the larg- 


TABLE 4.—Numb of hools in systems reporting, and number and percent 
served, by type of service and region in school systems reporting, 1941-42 


Type of service Total Southern 
‘otal: 
111,503 14,399 5,024 62,978 7,050 052 
OO eee 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
Total served 
Number.........-...--.----------- 102,502 13,291 4,345 59,718 6,718 18,430 
|. 91.93 92.31 86.49 94.83 95.29 83.57 
Centralized libraries: 
20,229 3,566 691 9,892 1,873 4,207 
18.14 24.77 13.75 15.71 26.57 19.08 
‘oom collections only: 
44,373 6,682 2,866 26,796 2,288 5,741 
Percent... ......- 39.80 46.41 57.05 42.55 82.45 26.03 
Loan collections only: 
7,450 696 335 3,508 847 2,064 
EEE ETT 6.68 4.83 6.67 5.57 12.01 9.36 
Service not specified: 
iickiakvicnddncatcccwesewewasane 30,450 2,347 453 19,522 1,710 6,418 
27.31 16.30 9.02 31.00 24.26 29.10 
No library facilities: 
9,001 1,108 679 3,260 332 3,622 
WE Srnakadccnanscincdedakesandivt 8.07 7.69 13.51 5.17 4.71 16.43 
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est percentage of schools in any area served by “loan collections 
only” (12.01 percent). 


Enrollments 


It is of interest to look at the situation in terms of total enroll- 
ments. According to U. S. Office of Education statistics, there 
were 18,174,668 elementary and 6,387,805 secondary pupils, or a 
total of 24,562,473 enrolled in publicly controlled schools during 
the year 1941-42. Of this number 17,056,008, or 69.4 percent, were 
covered by replies from 6,077 superintendents. Boys and girls 
reported as receiving some form of library service number 16,- 
351,365, or 95.87 percent of the pupils included in the usable re- 
ports. The pupils reported as having no library facilities number 
704,643, or 4.13 percent of the total covered by usable replies. 
Probably a larger percentage of the 7,500,000 pupils not covered in 
these replies were without library facilities. 

The reported distribution of pupils enrolled in the city systems 
and rural districts replying was as follows: 97.80 percent in city 
systems and 93.34 percent in rural districts with some kind of 
library facilities; and 2.20 percent in city systems and 6.66 per- 
cent in rural districts with no library facilities. 

The largest number of pupils, 8,481,968, or almost half for whom 
service was reported, are served by centralized libraries. City 
systems serve 2 out of 3 of their pupils through centralized li- 
braries, 1 out of 4 of their pupils through “classroom collections 
only,” and about 1 in 33 of their pupils through “loan collections 
only.” 

Rural districts serve fewer than 1 in 8 of their pupils through 
centralized libraries; fewer than 1 in 4 of their pupils through 
“classroom collections only”; and about 1 in 25 of their pupils 
through “loan collections only.” 


No library facilities were available to about 1 in 50 pupils in the 
city schools and to but 3 in 50 in rural school systems (table 5). 

The largest proportion of pupils reported as receiving any form 
of library service (97.54 percent) are within the North Central 
region. Service through centralized libraries was supplied to 
approximately half of these (47.84 percent). The Middle States 
region supplies library service to almost 60 percent of the pupils 
through centralized libraries, and the Northwest region reports 
that almost 55 percent of the pupils are served through centralized 
libraries (table 6). 


Service through “classroom collections only” is found in greatest 
percentage of schools (34.64 percent) in the New England region 
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and in smallest percentage in the Northwest (18.37 percent) and 
the Southern region (18.50 percent). 

Service through “loan collections only” is also found in greatest 
percentage in the New England region (7.80 percent) and the 
smallest percentage (2.36 percent) in the Middle States region. 


TABLE 5—Number and percent of pupils served, by type of service and type 
of school district, in school systems reporting, 1941-42 


Type of service Total City systems Rural districts 
otal: 
a 17,056 ,008 9,675,934 7,380,074 
eee 100.00 100.00 100.00 
Total served 
16,351,365 9,462,855 6,888,510 
95.87 97.80 93.34 
49.73 64.72 30.08 
only: 
3,987,365 2,329,471 1,657,894 
Loan elections only: 
ke 634,470 332,814 301,656 
3.72 3.44 4.09 
not specified: 
3,247 ,562 538,722 2,708,840 
19.04 5.57 36.71 
Nolib facilities: 
704,643 213,079 491,564 


Library service without type specified was reported for the 
greatest percentage (28.39 percent) of pupils in the Southern re- 
gion and for the smallest percentage (7.02 percent) of pupils in 
the New England region. 


TABLE 6.—Number of pupils in systems reporting, and number and percent 


served, by type of service and reg in sy reporting, 1941-42 
. Middle New North North- 
Type of service Total | States | England | Central | west | Southern 


Total: 
17,056,008) 4,147,512] 764,432) 6,341,943) 1,701,174} 4,100,947 
100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00) 100.00 
Total served: 
16,351,365} 4,000,516) 711,825) 6,186,107) 1,649,897) 3,803,020 
ee 95.87 96.46 93.12 97.54 96.99 92.73 
libraries: 
umber 8,481,968) 2,442,661; 333,769) 3,033,795) 928,314) 1,743,429 
49.73 58.90 43.66 47.84 54.57 42.51 
Classroom only: 
3,987,365] 1,126,395} 264,818) 1,524,968] 312,432) 758,752 
23.38 27. 16 34.64 24.04) 18.37 18.50 
Loan collections only: 
470 97,991 59,605) 227,778} 112,568) 136,528 
Mctnesasapeasagcnsansnpsdsaunas 3.72 2.36 7.80 3.59 6.62 3.33 


3,247,562! 333,469 53,633) 1,399,566] 296,583) 1,164,311 
19.04 8.04 7.02 22.07 17.43 28.39 


704,643 
4.13 


146,996 52,607 
3.54 6.88 


155,836 51,277) 297,927 
2.46 3.01 7.27 


| : 
rvice not specihed: 
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No library facilities were reported for the greatest percentage 
of pupils in the Southern region (7.27 percent). The smallest per- 
centage of pupils with no library facilities were reported from the 
Northwest region (3.01 percent). 


Additional Data from Some Systents 


Tables 1 through 6 and table 26 include data from 1,709 systems 
that did not specify the type of library service offered although 
information was given as to enrollments and schools with or with- 
out library, service. Tables 7 to 25 and 27 to 34 do not include any 
data for these 1,709 systems. 


Library Service at Various Educational Levels 


The type of library service rendered varies greatly with the 
level of education of the school and its location in a city or in rural 
territory. In elementary schools in city systems about 1 in 4 
libraries was centralized, but only 1 in 10 was centralized in rural 
districts. Half of the elementary school libraries in cities were 
“classroom collections only,” but almost three-fourths fall in this 
category in rural elementary schools. 

Both the high school and the combined elementary and high 
school in city systems have a centralized library in more than 9 
out of 10 cases, but in rural areas in only about 8 out of 10 cases 
(table 7). 


TABLE 7.—Number of schools, by type of library service offered and 
educational level in school systems reporting, 1941-42 


Epvucationat Lever 


Rural districts 


Ele- 
High 
| schol 


3,486 
100.00 


2,924 
83.88 


515 
14.77 


38 
ercent 1.09 
No library facilities: 
‘umber 


City system 

Type of service « |. 
Combina- Combina- 
Sen High tion Total tion 
é mentary mentar: mentary 
schools | Schools | and high and high 
schoo schoo 

Total: 
Number_........-.-..... | 17,270 | 13,043 | 3,791 436 | 57,492 | 50,374 | | 3,632 
Percent. ........-.------ | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 100.00 
Centralized libraries: 
| 9,242 | 5,165 | 3,663 414 | 10,987 | 5,167 2,896 
| 53.52 | 39.60] 96.62 94.95 | 19.11 10.26 79.74 
Classroom collections only: 
Number................---.. | 6,762 | 6,653 93 16 | 37,611 | 36,495 | | 601 
| 39.15] 51.01 2.45 3.67 | 65.42 | 72.45 16.55 
Loan collections only: 

116 
3.19 
19 
2.14 2.66 1.15 4.07 4.59 -52 
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Number of Volumes in Libraries 


The total number of volumes reported in use by school libraries 
is 52,360,302 (table 8) for the 13,103,803 pupils enrolled in school 
systems reporting type of library service (table 27). A volume was 
defined on the questionnaire as—‘‘A printed work, bound or un- 
bound, which has been recorded or cataloged and made available 
for library use.” If the volumes reported could be distributed 
equally among the pupils enrolled, there would be an average of 
approximately 4 books per pupil. 


Quantitative standards of the Southern Association call for 500 
well-selected books for secondary schools of enrollments of 100 or 
fewer students and for a proportional increase of books for larger 
enrollments. 


The 13,103,803 pupils for whom data are available on number of 
volumes in school libraries which serve them are only 53.34 percent 
of the pupils enrolled in the publicly controlled elementary and 
secondary schools in the United States for the school year 1941-42. 
The number of books to which the other 46.66 percent of the pupils 
enrolled in public elementary and secondary schools have access 
through school libraries is not available. 


Since there was an increase of approximately 100 percent in the 
actual number of superintendents reporting data for this study in 
comparison with the number submitting questionnaires for the 
1934-35 study of school libraries, it is expected that the next study 
will yield even greater returns in statistical data as reports from 
individual States indicate a growing interest in the importance of 
school libraries. 

Centralized school libraries have 79.10 percent of the books 


available to pupils in city systems and 62.91 percent of the books 
available to pupils in rural districts. 


TABLE 8.—Number and percent of volumes, by type of school district and 
type of library service in school systems reporting, 1941-42 


Volumes in— 
Total 
System number of Centralized Classroom Loan collections 
volumes libraries collections only on! 


Number | Percent| Number | Percent! Number | Percent 


52,360,302 | 38,292,644 | 73.13 | 12,158,669 | 23.22] 1,908,989 3.65 


City systems.........-.......- 33,061,966 | 26,151,384 | 79.10 | 6,189,974 | 18.72 720,608 2.18 
Rural disteicts................ 19,298,336 | 12,141,260 | 62.91 | 5,968,695 | 30.93 1,188,381 6.16 
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Size of Centralized Libraries 

One-third of the centralized libraries (34.81 percent) reported 
from 1,000 to 2,999 volumes and only about one-fourth (26.23 
percent) had fewer than 500 volumes.’ In city school systems one- 
third of these libraries have 3,000 volumes or more, but in rural 


school systems fewer than 1 in every 10 libraries are this large 
(table 9). 


TABLE 9.—Number of centralized libraries, by size and type of school district, 
in school systems reporting, 1941-42 


City systems Rural districts 
Size Total Percent 
Number | Percent | Number | Percent 

20,229 100.00 9,243 100.00 10,986 100.00 

Fewer than 500 volumes..........--..------- 5,306 26.23 764 8.26 4,542 41.34 
3,935 19.45 1,452 15.71 2,483 22.60 
7,042 34.81 4,040 43.71 3,002 27.33 
3,000 to 4,999___. 2,283 11.29 1,563 16.91 720 6.55 
5,000 to 9,999... . 1,363 6.74 1,145 12.39 218 1.99 
10,000 or more... 300 1.48 279 3.02 21 19 


The Northwest region has a larger proportion (17.57 percent) 
of its centralized libraries with 5,000 volumes, or more than any 
other region, and the North Central region has a larger propor- 
tion (54.08 percent) of its libraries with fewer than 1,000 volumes 
(table 10). 


TABLE 10.—Number of centralized libraries, by size and region, in school 
systems reporting, 1941-42 


Number of volumes 
Tota | 
number 
Region of. Fewer | 500 | 1,000 | 3,000 | 5,000 | 10,000 
libraries than to to tC) to or 
999 2,999 | 4,999 | 9,999 | more 
Total --| 20,229 5,306 | 3,935 | 7,042 | 2,283 1,363 300 
Middle States........-..-----------.------ 3,566 401 637 | 1,557 612 305 54 
New England__._........------.---------- 691 187 192 216 67 26 3 
9,892 3,610 | 1,740 | 2,947 887 549 159 
Northwest............-------------------- 1,873 263 375 658 248 283 46 
,20 5 991} 1,664 469 200 38 
PERCENT 
100 11.25 | 17.86 | 43.66 | 17.16 8.55 1.52 
1 27.06 | 27.79 | 31.26 9.70 3.76 43 
100.00 36.49 | 17.59 | 29.79 8.97 5.55 1.61 
1 -02 | 35.13 13.24 15.11 2.46 
100 20.09 | 23.56] 39.55} 11.15 4.75 


6In the 1934-35 report the largest number of centralized libraries (17,104) were in the 
fewer-than-500-volume group. This was probably due to the fact that no definition of ‘‘cen- 
tralized library” was included on the questionnaire used in 1935 and many classroom or loan 
collections were reported as centralized libraries. 
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More than 2 out of every 5 (42.07 percent) of the elementary 
schools had libraries with fewer than 500 volumes. About 1 out 
of 3 (36.66 percent) high-school libraries had from 1,000 to 2,999 
volumes, and 1 out of 5 (20.94 percent) had from 3,000 to 4,999 
volumes. In general, the combined elementary and high school 
has a larger library than the elementary school, but smaller than 
the high school (table 11). 

It is generally believed that a library of 500 volumes is the 
smallest collection that can satisfactorily serve a school with an 
enrollment of 100 or fewer students. Desirable service is possible 
with this small number of volumes only if the books are carefully 
selected to provide up-to-date reference material, to provide inter- 
esting and pertinent information for assigned reading designed to 
enrich the school’s curriculum, and to provide a variety of leisure 
reading that will help pupils see the relation of books to living. 
The school library also needs to be reinforced with the resources 
of the public library if reading is to be encouraged as a desirable 
community activity (fig. 4). 


Size of library Percentage of total number of 
volumes centralized libraries 
10 20 30 40 


Fewer than 500 


500 to 999 


1,000 to 2,999 


3,000 to 4,999 


5,000 to 9,999 


10,000 or more 


FIGURE 4,—Percentage distribution of centralized libraries, by size of book 
collection, 1941-42, 


26.2 
| | 

||. 
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TABLE 11.—Number and percentage distribution of centralized libraries, by 
size of library and by educational level, in school systems reporting, 1941-42 


‘ Combination 
Elementary High elementary— 
Number schools schools high 
Size reporting 
Number | Percent | Number} Percent | Number] Percent 
20,229 10,332 | 100.00 | 6,587 | 100.00 | 3,310 | 100.00 
306 4,347 | 42.07 522 2 437 13.20 
3,935 2,04 19.81 1,032 | 15.67 856 25.86 
3,194} 30.91 | 2,415 | 36.66] 1 43.29 
2,283 493 4.77 | 1,379 411 12.42 
1,363 233 2.26 985 | 14.95 145 4.38 
3 1 «18 254 3.86 28 85 


Number of Volumes per Pupil 


The average number of volumes in centralized libraries per pupil 
enrolled during the school year 1941-42 is 4.51. This shows an in- 
crease of .58 volume over the 3.93 volumes available in the school 
year 1934-35. 

The average number of volumes per pupil served by “classroom 
collections only” is 3.05 and that per pupil served by “loan collec- 
tions only” 3.01. The highest average number of volumes per 
pupils reported is 5.47 in rural districts for pupils having access to 
centralized libraries. The county unit organizations with their 
large schools and centralized libraries serving both the city and 
rural schools help to produce this high average for the “rural 
districts” served by centralized libraries. The next highest aver- 
age number is also in centralized libraries in city systems, or 4.18 
volumes per pupil (table 12). 


TABLE 12.—Average number of volumes per pupil enrolled, by type of system 
and type of library service, in school systems reporting, 1941-42 


3 Classroom Loan 
System Total Cpacint collections collections 
ibraries only only 
3.91 4.51 3.05 3.01 
City systems..................---.--.--- 3.65 4.18 2.66 2.16 
4.46 5.47 3.60 3.94 


The highest average number of books per pupil made available 
through centralized libraries, “classroom collections only” and 
“loan collections only,” respectively, is in the Northwest region 
(table 13). It will be noted that, in general, students having 
access to centralized libraries have the use of more books (4.51 
volumes per pupil) than those with “classroom collections only’ 
(3.05 volumes per pupil) or “loan collections only” (3.01 volumes 
per pupil). 


Totai...... 

Fewer than 500 volu: 

500 to 999........- 

1,000 to 2,999..... 

3,000 to 4,999____- 
5,000 to 9,999... 
10,000 or more..... 
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The two exceptions, according to tabulations by regions are re- 
ported from the New England area and the Northwest area with 
an average of 1.99 volumes and 8.48 volumes, respectively, in 
“Joan collections only” versus 1.55 volumes and 6.42 volumes, re- 
spectively, in “classroom collections only.” This may be explained 
by the fact that California is included in the Northwest region. 
Rural schools in this State are generously provided with books 
through a system of loans from county libraries. New England is 
another region in which many books are distributed to schools in 
the form of loan collections ; for example, through the four regional 
libraries in Vermont. 


TABLE 13.—Number of pupils and total and average number of volumes per 
pupil, by region and type of eee eee in school systems reporting, 


Centralized libraries Classroom collections only Loan collections only 
Region 

Number | Number Number | Number 
of of Average of of Average Average 

pupils volumes pupils volumes 
Total__.... 8, 481, 968/38, 292,644 4.51) 3,987,365/12, 158, 669 3.05) 634,470) 1,908,989 3.01 
Middle States--..-- 2,442,661) 8,545,085 3.50} 1,126,395) 1,956,635 1.74) 97,991 133 ,728 1.36 
New England. 333,769) 1,013,684 3.04 264,818} 410,841 1.55) 59,605 118,398 1.99 
North Central. 3,033 ,795|16, 152,395 5.38} 1,524,968) 5,863,239 3.84) 227,778] 494,887 2.17 
928,314) 5,054,551 5.44] 312,432) 2,006,531 6.42) 112,568} 955,033 8.48 
1,743,429) 7,526,929 4.32) 758,752) 1,921,423 2.53) 136,528} 206,943 1.52 


Volumes Added in 1941-42 


During the 1941-42 school year 2,990,352 volumes were reported 
as being added to school libraries making a total of 52,360,302 
volumes (table 8) in public elementary and secondary schools re- 
porting. Centralized libraries were credited with adding 2,167,328 
volumes. It is of interest to note that in 1934-35 centralized li- 
braries were reported as adding a little more than a quarter of a 
book per pupil (.26 volume). The same portion of a book was re- 
ported in 1941-42. 

An average of 107 books were added to each of the centralized 
libraries reported in 1941-42. This represents an increase of 39 
books over the average number reported added in 1934-35. An 
average of 18 books per school reporting “classroom collections 
only” was added during 1941-42 (table 14). 

The largest average number of volumes added per centralized 
library in any one region for the school year 1941-42 was 154 in 
the area of the Middle States. The highest average number of 
volumes added per pupil to centralized libraries was .30 volumes in 
the North Central region. 

The largest average number of volumes added per school with 
“classroom collections only” was 32 in the Southern area. The 
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highest average number of volumes added per pupil to schools 
with “classroom collections only” was .52 in the Northwest region. 


TABLE 14.—Total number of volumes added and number added per library 
and per pupil enrolled, by type of school system and type of library service, 
in "school systems reporting, 1941-42 


Centralized libraries Classroom collections only 
Number of Per Per Number of Per Per 
volumes library pupil volumes school pupil 
Total 2,167,328 107 0.26 823,024 18 0.21 
1,570,709 170 455,384 67 19 
Rural districts. 596,619 54 -27 367,640 10 22 


This region also had the smallest average number of volumes (7) 
added per collection (table 15). 


TABLE 15.—Total number of volumes added and number added per library 
and per pupil, by region and by type of library service, in school oa 
reporting, 1941-42 


Centralized libraries Classroom collections only 
Region 
Volumes Per Per Volumes Per Per 
added library pupil added school pupil 

Total 2,167,328 107 0.26 823,024 18 0.21 
Middle States....................--...- 548,117 154 -22 121,264 18 ll 
New 34,211 49 22,347 8 -08 
North Central. .......-.-.------------- 918,237 93 30 334,334 12 -22 
453 ,542 108 181,730 32 


Librarians, Full-time and Part-time 


The total number of librarians reported in 1941-42 was 12,767. 
Of this number, 41.03 percent are employed full-time in comparison 
with 30.28 percent employed as reported in 1934-35. The gain in 
proportion of full-time librarians reported is especially encourag- 
ing as categories of specified training in library science for libra- 
rians were included for the first time on the 1941-42 questionnaire. 

The present data show that only 12,767 librarians, full- or part- 
time were employed in the 20,229 centralized libraries reported. 
It must also be noted that more than one librarian was reported 
for some schools. 

The lack of librarians and especially the lack of professionally 
trained full-time librarians is one of the greatest needs that must 
be supplied if schools are to have effective library service. 

In examining the distribution of librarians by the educational 
level of the school in which they work, it appears that in elemen- 
tary and combined elementary and high schools about one in four 
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are full-time librarians, but in high schools more than one in two 
spend their entire time on library service. There is quite a different 
situation in city and rural school systems. In city high schools 
three in four librarians are full-time, but in rural high schools 
three in four are part-time (table 16). 


TABLE 16.—Number and percent of librarians in centralized libraries in 
schools of various educational levels, for school systems reporting, 1941-42 


mentary lementaryy 
System Total schools schools high 
schoo 
12,767 4,005 6,305 2,457 
100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
Total full-time: 
SO 5,238 954 3,668 616 
eR 41.03 23.82 58.18 25.07 
Total part-time 
Se 7,529 3,051 2,637 1,841 
58.97 76.81 41.82 74.93 
City systems: 
Total: 
Number............----2.--..-- 7,436 2,845 4,166 425 
Percent. 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
Full-time 
Number... 4,200 865 3,092 243 
56.48 30.40 74.22 57.18 
ime: 
Number... 3,236 1,980 1,074 182 
Percent. 43.52 69.60 25.78 42.82 
Rural districts 
Total: 
5,331 1,160 2,139 2,032 
100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
Full-time: 
Number... 1,038 89 576 373 
Percent.............-..-....-.. 19.47 7.67 26.93 18.36 
Part-time 
eee 42.93 1,071 1,563 1,659 
Percent. ......-.-.------------- 80.53 92.33 73.07 81.64 


The chief cause of the large number of part-time librarians is 
too small a student body to justify the full-time service of a 
librarian. The remedy for part-time service is, therefore, larger 
schools which in many cases means larger school administrative 
units, consolidated schools, and transportation. Another satisfac- 
tory solution is the full-time itinerant librarian who serves two or 
more schools. 


Training of Librarians in Centralized Libraries 


An effort was made to secure information as to the number of 
full-time librarians with specified training in library science and 
the number of part-time librarians with specified training in 
library science. This was deemed important data in the tabulation 
of statistics for school libraries. Four categories were set up for 
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the amount of professional training possessed by full-time or part- 
time librarians: (1) 24 semester hours or more; (2) 15-23 semester 
hours; (3) 6-14 semester hours; (4) less than 6 hours or no 
special training. 

The semester hour was defined on the questionnaire as follows: 


A semester hour is defined as the equivalent of one recitation per week 
for a semester (18 weeks). If your credits are in term of quarter hours, 
transpose them to semester hours by multiplying by 2/3. 


It is of interest to note that 67.74 percent of the full-time li- 
brarians reported in centralized libraries had 24 semester hours 
or more of professional library training. For part-time librarians 
the highest percentage (58.68 percent) had less than 6 semester 
hours of training. 

The highest percentage of school libraries in any region with 24 
semester hours of library training was in the Middle States region 
(81.41 percent) and the highest percentage of part-time librarians 
with this degree of training was in the Northwest region (12.32 
percent), but, in general, about 50 to 60 percent of the part-time 
librarians in all regions had had less than 6 semester hours of 
library training (table 17). 


TABLE 17.—Number and percent of librarians in centralized libraries, by 
region and amount of library training, in school systems reporting, 1941-42 


Less than 
Total 24 semester 15-23 semester 6-14 semester 6 hours or 
otal hours hours hours no library 
Region training 
Full- | Part- Full- | Part- | Full- | Part- | Full- | Part- | Full- | Part- 
time time time time time time time time time time 
Total: 
Number.......- 5,238 | 7,529 | 3,548 833 453 571 571 | 1,707 666 4,418 
Percent 100.00 | 100.00 67.74 | 11.06 8.65 7.59 | 10.90 | 22.67] 12.71 58.68 
Middle States 
Number-....-._. 1,366 | 1,64! 1,112 177 101 157 55 229 98 1,079 
Percent.......- 100.00 | 100.00 81.41 | 10.78 7.39 9.56 4.03 | 13.95 7.17 65.71 
New England: 
Number-._...-- 129 192 84 23 9 16 13 35 23 118 
Percent... .....- 100.00 | 100.00 65.11 | 11.98 6.98 8.33 | 10.08 | 18.23] 17.83 61.46 
North Central 
Number... _...- 2,045 | 3,040 1,153 324 216 214 327 719 349 1,783 
Percent 100.00 | 100.00 56.38 | 10.66) 10.56 7.04 | 15.99 | 23.65] 17.07 58.65 
Northwest: 
Number-.._.... 564 779 397 96 44 44 62 159 61 480 
ge a 100.00 | 100.00 70.39 | 12.32 7.80 5.65 | 10.99} 20.41] 10.82 61.62 
Southern: 
Number.._.-.-- 1,134 | 1,876 802 213 83 140 114 565 135 958 
100.00 | 100.00 11.91 | 11.35] 10.05 7.46 7.32 | 30.12] 70.72 51.07 


The trained librarian is skilled in making books available to 
pupils and teachers through the organization of the library and 
her knowledge of the curriculum in relation to the library’s re- 
sources and the school’s clientele. 
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The importance of the numerical adequacy and of sufficient 
library training of librarians to handle this work properly is indi- 
cated by the following checklists on schedule “F” of the Co-opera- 
tive Study of Secondary School Standards :* 


Numerical adequacy. 

( ) 1. Some one staff member is definitely charged with responsibility 
for the library. 

( ) 2. The librarian is allowed adequate time for library duties. 

( ) 8 The librarian is adequately provided with library assistants. 

( ) 4. The librarian is adequately provided with clerical help. 

Library training. 

The professional preparation of the library staff is characterized by: 

( ) 1. Thorough and extensive preparation and training in organiza- 
tion and management of the library. 

( ) 2. Thorough and extensive preparation and training in selecting, 
classifying, cataloging, and shelving books. 

( ) 8 Thorough acquaintance with magazines and periodicals and 
their appropriateness for secondary schools. 

( ) 4. Adequate preparation in collecting and organizing pamphlets, 
bulletins, visual aids, and other similar materials. 

( ) 5. Library training in a library school which requires the equiv- 
alent of the baccalaureate degree for admission and gives at 


least a year of library training for a graduate degree in library 
science, 


Type of Reference and Reading Service 


According to replies to the question—Number of libraries which 
provide: (a) Up-to-date reference service; (b) Books for assigned 
reading; and (c) Books for leisure reading—the greatest number 
of schools with these services are those having centralized li- 
braries. City systems reported that 92.83 percent of the libraries 
providing up-to-date reference are centralized. Rural districts 
reported that 64.40 percent of the libraries with up-to-date refer- 
ence service are centralized. 

Libraries providing books for assigned reading are also reported 
most often in centralized libraries, namely, 7,948, or 91.70 percent, 
in city systems and 12,821, or 65.56 percent, in rural districts. 
Though book service for leisure reading was also reported most 
often from schools having centralized libraries, the percentage is 
not as great as for the other two services, indicating that many 
“classroom collections only” and “loan collections only” also pro- 
vide books for leisure reading (table 18). 


7 Co-operative Study of Secondary School Standards. Library Service F. Washington, D. C., 
Co-operative Study of Secondary School Standards (744 Jackson Place) 1939. i 
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It should be noted, however, that only 23.81 percent, less than 
one-fourth, of the total number of schools reporting the type of 
library facilities are included in replies to the question on up-to- 
date reference; 28.82 percent to the question on books for assigned 
reading; and 31.84 percent to the question on books for leisure 
reading. Apparently most superintendents do not consider that 
their school libraries are equipped to carry on these important 
functions. 


TABLE 18.—Number and | percent of schools, reporting on up-to-date reference 


h 


service, for ed r g, and books for leisure reading, by type of 
school system and type of library service in school systems reporting, 1941-42 
Service provided 
System Up-to-date Books for Books for 
reference assigned leisure 
service reading reading 
Total: 
Number reporting 17,156 20,769 22,944 
Centralized libraries: 
75.90 75.56 72.11 
Classroom collections only and loan collections 
only: 
City systems: 
Number reporting. 6,936 7,948 8,452 
Centralized libraries: 
6,439 7,288 7,637 
92.83 91.70 90.36 
Classroom collections only and loan collections only 
497 660 815 
7.17 8.30 8.64 
Rural districts: 
Number reporting.................-...-..----.- 10,220 12,821 14,492 
Centralized libraries 
6,582 8,406 8,908 
64.40 65.56 61.47 
Classroom collections only and loan collections only: 
3,638 4,415 5,584 
Percent. 35.60 34.44 38.53 


Centralized School Libraries Serving the Public 


School libraries not open to the public continue to be the pre- 
vailing type of centralized library in public schools. The total 
number reporting no service to the public is 16,375, or 81 percent, 
in contrast to 3,854, or 19 percent, open to the public for service. 
The percentage of school libraries reported by superintendents of 
rural districts as open to the public exceeds the percentage reported 
by city systems in each of the regions. For all centralized school 
libraries reported, about 1 in 10 is open to the public in city sys- 
tems and more than 1 in 4 in the rural districts (table 19). This is 
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probably due to the fact that in many rural areas the school has 
the only library facilities available (fig. 5). 


Percentage of total number of 
Type of. library centralized libraries 


20 40 +460 80 _ 100 


| 


Open to public | 19:0 


Not open to public. 81.0 


FIGURE 5.—Percentage distribution of centralized libraries, by type of 
library, 1941-42. 


TABLE 19.—Number and percent of centralized libraries, by region and type 
of service to the public, in school systems reporting, 1941-42 


Service 
. City systems Rural districts 
Regions 
Libraries Libraries Libraries Libraries 
open not open open not open 
Total to the to the Total to the to the 
public public public public 

Total: 

Number... 9,242 933 8,309 10,987 2,921 8,066 

100.00 10.10 89.90 100.00 26.59 73.41 
Middle States 

2,326 106 2,220 1,240 256 984 

a 100.00 4.56 95.44 100.00 20.65 79.35 
New England: 

Number..._........-.----- 455 17 438 236 23 213 

Percent... .....cccccecnece- 100.00 3.74 96.26 100.00 9.75 90.25 

orth Central: 

ee 3,633 452 3,181 6,259 1,871 4,388 

Percent. 100.00 12.44 87.56 100.00 29.89 70.11 
Northwest: 

Number.....-......------- 1,092 33 1,059 781 197 584 

100.00 3.02 96.98 100.00 25.22 74.78 
Southern: 

Number........-.--------- 1,736 325 1,411 2,471 574 1,897 

100.00 18.72 81.28 100.00 23.23 76.77 


Administrative Control of Centralized Libraries 


School boards generally assume the responsibility for providing 
library service to schools. Centralized school libraries are under 
the control of the school board most often in city systems in the 
Northwest region (99.82 percent) and in rural districts in the 
North Central region (98.39 percent). The control of the school 
library is in the hands of the public library board most often in 
rural districts in New England (5.93 percent) and in city systems 
in the North Central region (3.58 percent). The school and the 
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library boards combined control 17.03 percent of the school libraries 
in rural districts in Northwest region (table 20 and fig. 6). 


Type of control 


Percentage of total number of 
centralized libraries 


o 20 40 +60 80 100 


School board 


Public library board 


Combination school 


and public library 


boards 


3.6 


FIGURE 6.—Percentage distribution of centralized libraries, by type of 


control, 1941-42. 


TABLE 20.—Number of centralized libraries, by region and type of control, 
in school systems reporting, 1941-42 


Control 
City systems Rural districts 
Region 
Combina- Combina- 
Total | School Tete! School 
‘ol ibrary | and public ‘0 ibrary | and public 
board boar: Nbrary board board library 
boards boards 
Number... 9,242 | 8,68 169 392 10,987 10,578 82 327 
Percent. .......----- 100.00 | 93.9 1.83 4.24 100.00 96.28 0.74 2.98 
Middle States: 
Number... ___-..---- 2,326 | 2,169 21 136 1,240 1,193 16 31 
Percent... ._....----- 100.00 | 93.25 -90 5.85 100.00 96.21 1.29 2.50 
New England: 
Number.._....----.- 455 428 10 17 236 220 14 2 
Percent........--.-- 100.00 | 94.06 2.20 3.74 100.00 93.22 5.93 85 
North Central 
Number_._-.-..----- 3,633 | 3,281 130 222 6,259 6,158 31 70 
Percent. .........--- 100.00 | 90.31 3.58 6.11 100.00 98.39 1.12 
Northwest 
Number......-.-.-.- 1,092 |} 1,090 1 1 781 640 8 133 
100.00 | 99.82 100.00 81.95 1.02 17.03 
Southern: 
Number......------- 1,736 | 1,713 7 16 2,471 2,367 13 91 
Percent........----- 100.00 | 98.68 -40 92 100.00 95.79 .53 3.68 


Income for School Libraries 
An income of $12,564,963 was reported by 3,471 superintendents 


as allotted to library service for an aggregate of 9,308,628 pupils 
in 1941-42. The average per system reporting is $3,620 and the 
amount per pupil enrolled in these systems is $1.35. 
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The reported sum includes funds received from all sources— 
local school funds, county funds, State school or library funds, 
public library funds, and other sources. Local school funds 
amounted to 84.27 percent of the income in city systems. For the 
purpose of this study, the 56.45 percent of income reported from 
local funds by superintendents of rural districts and the 25.43 
percent reported from county funds should be considered as one 
item making a total of 81.88 percent from local funds, since some 
superintendents in charge of systems in which both rural and 
urban schools are under one administration reported money re- 
ceived for libraries from county-wide sources as local funds and 
others reported such money as county funds (table 21). 


TABLE 21.—Income for school libraries, by source, amount, and percentage 
distribution, in school systems reporting, 1941-42 


Source 
System State . 
tt $12,564,963 | $9,925,724 $918,353 $989 536 $48 
Percent. 100.00 79.00 7.31 7.88 3.83 = 
$10,183,615 | $8,581,386 $312,681 $664,500 $4363 
,183, ,581, 341 188 , 70 
100.00 84.27 1.85 4.29 6.52 
Rural districts: 
$2,381,348 | $1,344,338 $605,672 $325 ,036 $45,564 $60,738 
100.00 56.45 25.43 13.65 1.92 2.55 


Local school funds are the source of the greatest amount of in- 
come for school libraries in all regions (table 22). Superintendents 


TABLE 22.—Income for school libraries, by source, amount, and percentage 
distribution by region, in school systems reporting, 1941-42 


Source 
Region State 
Local Count: hool Public 
Total school schoo ag stg lib Other 
funds funds fends 
= t. $12,564,963 | $9,925,724 $918,353 $989 
Percent...........-------- 100.0 79.0 7.3 7.9 He} 
$3,168,625 | $2,902,752 $64,834 
, 168, 902, $79,507 
$281,061 $245,146 
$4,882,695 | $3,840,590 $323 ,614 
mount.....-------------- 882, ,840, $247,295 
100.0 73.7 6.6 5.0 
$1,806,045 | $1,437,006 $209 ,84 
,806, ,841 $147,892 
100.0 79.6 11.6 8.2 $6 
— t $2,426,537 | $1,500,230 $320,064 ; 
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in the Middle States area reported 91.6 percent of their money 
from local school funds. The superintendents from States in the 
Southern region reported a higher percentage of funds received 
from “State school or library funds” (21.0 percent) than from this 
source in any other region. 

State funds are usually used to equalize educational opportuni- 
ties and to promote particular service and activities such as library 
materials. In some States the provision for expending State funds 
for school libraries by local districts is incorporated into the law. 
The present tendency is to replace special State appropriations for 
libraries and other school services and activities by general State 
appropriations for equalizing educational opportunities.* 

Income from public library funds is reported by superintendents 
of school systems in which school and public library boards have 
entered into agreements to furnish library service cooperatively 
to the pupils in the public elementary and secondary schools. Data 
indicate, in school systems reporting, that this arrangement is 
more frequently followed in city systems than in rural districts 
(table 21). 

It is difficult to indicate that any specific amount of annual 
appropriation for books will purchase an adequate supply of 
library materials for pupils in a school of a given size. The type 
of basic collection that the school has, the program of the school, 
and the location of the school in relation to a public library with 
up-to-date reference service are several factors that would de- 
termine the amount of money necessary to purchase reading ma- 
terials for the school library. 

The Southern Association includes the following statement in 
their brochure on standards: 

Enrollment of 500 or less students—Annual appropriation of at least 


$1.00 per student per year for books, periodicals, etc., exclusive of 
salaries. 


Enrollment of more than 500 students—Annual appropriation of at 
least $0.75 per student per year for books, periodicals, etc., exclusive of 
salaries.® 


Expenditures for School Libraries 


Total expenditures for school libraries reported by 3,471 systems 
amount to $12,437,964, or $3,583 per system, or an average of 
$1.34 per pupil enrolled. These expenditures represent the total 
moneys expended for the types of library service reported, namely, 


8 Lathrop, Edith A. State financial support for school libraries—legal provisions. School 
Life, 27: 89-92, December, 1941. 


9 Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Standards of the Commission on 
Secondary Schools. Rock Hill, S. C., The Secretary, 1942. 
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“centralized libraries,” “classroom collections only,” and “loan 
collections only.” 

In city school systems the largest item of expenditure was for 
the payment of salaries ($6,171,664, or 61.55 percent). The next 
largest item was spent for books and pamphlets ($2,866,588, or 
28.59 percent). 

The rural districts reporting spent only $709,212, or 29.42 per- 
cent of their funds for salaries, and $1,368,545, or 56.76 percent, 
for books and pamphlets (table 23). 


TABLE 23.—Expenditures for school libraries, purpose, amount, percentage 
distribution, and per pupil expenditure for school systems reporting, 1941-42 


Purpose 
System 
Books Binding Audio- 
Total and | Periodicals} and | Salaries | visual | Equip- | Other 
pamphlets rebinding materials | ™ment | purposes 

Total: 

Amount....... $12,437 ,964|$4,235,133) $405,755) $328,154|$6,880,876| $130,215) $189,472) $268,359 

Percent... --..- 100.00 34.05 3.26 2.64 55.32 1.05 1.52 2.16 

Per pupil. -.__- $1.34 $0.46 $0.04 $0.04 $0.74 $0.01 $0.02 $0.03 
City systems: 

Amount... $10,027 ,003|$2,866,588| $283,918} $274,623|$6,171,664) $94,801) $141,594] $193,815 

Percent 100.00 28.59 2.83 2.74 61.55 1.41 1.93 

$1.43 $0.41 $0.04 $0.04 $0.88 $0.01 $0.02 $0.03 

ri 

$2,410, 961/$1,368,545) $121,837) $53,531) $709,212) $35,414) $47,878) $74,544 . 

Percent. .-..-- 100.00 56.76 5.05 2.22 29.42 1.47 1.99 3.09 

Per pupil. ....- $1.06 $0.06 $0.02 $0.31 $0.02 $0.02 $0.03 


The actual amount and percent spent for salaries in city systems 
and in rural districts is greater than the amount reported by the 
superintendents, as it was frequently noted that schools include 
the librarian’s salary with all other members of the instructional 
staff, rather than separate salaries paid to librarians in a specific 
category. This statement applies especially to the salaries paid to 
part-time librarians which are found most often in rural districts. 

Of the total expenditure reported 37.3 percent was used for 
books, pamphlets, and periodicals in 1934-35 and practically the 
same percentage was reported for these items in 1941-42 (34.05 
percent). The percentage for salaries also remained practically 
the same, namely, 56.3 percent in 1934-35 and 55.32 percent in 
1941-42. 

The amount spent for audio-visual materials in 1941-42 as re- 
ported by superintendents was $130,215 or 1.05 percent of the 
total funds. The 1934-35 report did not call for data regarding 
expenditures for audio-visual aids as a separate item. Any amount 
spent for this field would have been included under the category 
“all other purposes” for which only 1.6 percent of the total ex- 
penditure was reported in 1934-35 in contrast to 3.21 percent as 
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“all other purposes” and “audio-visual aids” in 1941-42. This 
probably means that libraries are supplying greatly increased 
audio-visual aids services. 

The expenditures reported in 1941-42 amounted to $0.50 per 
pupil enrolled for books, pamphlets, and periodicals. It is impossi- 

‘ble to compare average expenditure per pupil for 1941-42 with the 
same type of expenditure for 1934-35 as no data are available on 
total number of students to whom library service was available in 
systems reporting for 1934-35. 

The superintendents in States of the Northwest region reported 
the highest percent of total expenditures in any region (45.3 per- 
cent) for purchase of books and pamphlets. The Middle States 
region reported the highest percent for salaries (64.7 percent) and 
the New England region reported the highest percent (4.8 percent) 
spent in any region for audio-visual materials (table 24). 


TABLE 24.—Expenditure for school libraries, purpose, amount, and percent- 
age distribution, by region, in school systems reporting, 1941-42 


Purpose 
Region Books _ _| Binding Audio- . 
Total and Periodicals} and Salaries visual Equip- Other 
pamphlets rebinding materials | ment purposes 

Total: 

Amount... $12,437 ,964/$4,235,133) $405,755) $328,154/$6,880,876| $130,215) $189,472) $268,359 

Percent... ---- 100.0 34.1 3.3 2.6 55.3 1.0 1.5) 2.2 
Middle States 

Amount... $3,117,945) $806,426) $110,904) $69,447/$2,016,222) $19,633) $46,412) $48,901 

Percent... 100.0 25.9 3.5 2.2 64.7 1.5 1.6 
New England: 

Amount..-.... $277,123] $84,448 $9,574 $6,459) $156,794) $13,237 $3 ,062 $3,549 

Percent ......- 100.0 30.5 3.4 2.3 56.6 4.8 Bed 1.3 

orth Central 

$4,859,595)$1,798,827) $153,075] $167,946|$2,540,355) $37,829) $66,057) $95,506 

Percent... 100.0) 37.0 3.1 3.4 52.3 8 1.4 2.0 
Northwest 

Amount....--- $1,789,750) $811,648} $61,790) $48,567) $780,704) $33,823) $29,688) $23,530 

Percent----.--- 100.0 45.3 3.5 2.7 43.6 1.9 1.7 1.3 

ern: 
Amount._....- $2,393,551) $733,784] $70,412) $35,735/$1,386,801] $25,693) $44,253) $96,873 
Percent... --.- 100.0 30.6 3.0 1.5 58.0 1.1 1.8 4.0 


Size of Libraries in Terms of Floor Space 


The questionnaire asked that school systems submit on a sepa- 
rate sheet, name and address of each school having a centralized 
library, together with the number of square feet of floor space 
used for library purposes. Superintendents reported the number 
of square feet for 5,194 libraries. It is apparent that in many 
schools, especially elementary schools, the library is located in a 
room the size of a single classroom unit. This amount of space 
provides only for the pupils of a single class group and does not 
permit simultaneous use of the library by other class groups for 
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reference work. Furthermore, the single classroom size library 
does not provide space for the assembling, processing, and cata- 
loging of new books; the mending or sewing of old books; and the 
temporary storage of seasonal reading materials. 

The data show that 3,970, or 76.43 percent, of the centralized 
libraries for which floor space was reported, have less than 1,250 
square feet, the standard for accommodating 50 pupils. To quote 
from the Southern Association, “Room (library) should be large 
enough to accommodate one-tenth of enrollment, allowing 25 
square feet per person.’’® The average enrollment reported for 
schools having centralized libraries was 419 pupils. This fact 
accounts in most cases for the small size of many of the central- 
ized libraries (table 25). 


TABLE 25.—Number of centralized libraries reported by size with number 
and percent of those having less than 1,250 square feet for library space, in 
school systems reporting, 1941-42 


ae Number under Percent under 
size 1,250 square feet 1,250 square feet 
5,194 3,970 76.43 
City systems. 3,125 2,229 71.33 


Data on Summary Tables 


The summary tables (26-35) give State totals but no detail for 
each school system or individual library. Data are given in each 
table for all items that were requested on the report form except 
in table 26 which includes in addition to the number of systems, 
the number of schools and the enrollment with and without library 
service. 


10 Ibid, 
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TABLE 32.—Number of libraries, by type of school and type of book service 


provided, 1941-42 
Book Service Provipep 
Total atl schools | Elementary, school | school only? | hist school 
State or District 
| 38 #4 | 35 of 35 32 ot 
Continental /17,156|20, 769/22, 944/10, 002/13, 285/15, 4,914| 5,043| 5,053) 2,240) 2,441) 2,404 
United States. 
203) 201 92} 115) 124 52 59 55 17 29 22 
63 70 18 33 39 23 26 25 4 4 6 
142) 178 45 66 95 53 4 54 23 29 29 
773} 804) 486) 521) 286) 287) 283 
184) 220) 105 158 57 52 55 4 6 7 
132} 129 63 94 97 35 31 26 6 7 6 
19 22 10 8 10 8 8 8 3 3 4 
57 85 51 13 13 13 19 20) 21 
368} 432] 118 55] 216 44 64 61 135} 149) 155 
271; 303) «1 175} +199 79 80 81 20 16 23 
1,465] 1,346] 1,368] 1,126] 995) 351) 318) 329 24 21 22 
587; 615] 196 278| 133] 134) 127] 188} 210} 210 
395} 467) 248) 297) 369 83 79 18 18 19 
800} 8 453) 624) 673) 146) 153) 156 22 23 21 
290) 311 51 98} 124 99 96 86 93 91 
373} 400} 102) 174] 198} 132) 146) 150 51 53 52 
253} 400) 195) 173) 316 63 67 18 15 17 
280) 353 251 64 57 69 30 27 33 
218} 263} 122] 112) 163} 97] 100} 94 5 6 6 
722} 918} 371) 515) 710) 130) 127) 128 7 80 80 
6 837} 401] 458} 660 97 97 99 66 69 78 
149} = 160 31 6 80 39 47 28 33 33 
1,067] 1,048] 734] 703) 226) 261) 257 83} 103 96 
21 256 82] 167} 205 27 27 25 23 25 26 
224] 230) 105) 152) 153 68 68 8 9 9 
3 3 2 2 2 1 1 TP ncounksscesulescees 
41 6} 21; 21; 13) 15] 4 4 6 6 
481] 256] 314] 150] 145] 148] 21] 19 
126} 120 71 88 86 27 28 24 10 10 10 
1,262] 1,561; 337) 590) 894) 421) 414) 415) 261) 258) 252 
570| 566) 202) 315) 326 93} 123) 122) 117) 132] 118 
North Dakota. 94) 219) 244 67] 186) 211 21 27 26 6 6 7 
Ohi 829} 897} 971] 291} 320) 416) 247) 2 246} 291) 323) 309 
358} 403) 414) 144) 176) 185 142) 144 85 85 85 
313} 323) 116) 223) 234 79 80 79 8 10 10 
932] 1,435] 1,685] 321) 766) 1,033) 463) 497) 491 148} 172) = 161 
49 79 91 15 57 30 30 30 4 4 4 
101 95; «114 47 46 62 44 47 4 5 5 
349} 297] 363) 316) 258) 323 15 17 18 18 22 22 
222) 337) 355 93] 212) 229 90 85 87 39 40 39 
563] 602} 758} 300} 329) 462) 207) 202) 222 56 71 74 
147} 215) 216 99| 162) 162 42 47 48 6 6 6 
46 58 64 37 48 8 5 9 8 
386] 705| 686| 509| 498] 58| 57| 136] 139] 131 
131] 244] 283] 58] 164] 210) 63) 62} 10) 12) 
West 775) 323) 55. 654) 116) 103) 106 16 15 15 
Wisconsin. 1,413] 1,786] 1,781] 1,205] 1,558] 1,558] 163] 182) 178] 45| 46) 45 
47) 47) 19 43 7 4 1 1 
District of 38 38} 104 13 13 79 25 25 


Junior high school housed w.th included here, 


All types, including separate junior high sch: 
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TABLE 33.—Number of centralized libraries by type of library and unit of 


control, 1941-42 


Type of library Unit of control 
Columbia Combi 
jumbia ‘ombina- 
Open to | Not open | School | Puble {tion school 
Total the to the Tota’ board — and library 
pubic public boar board 
Continental United 20,229 3,854 16,375 20,229 19,259 251 119 
States. 
237 39 198 237 25 
230 23 207 230 228 1 1 
766 71 695 766 724 5 37 
Pe icncunescccnsccnvacencs 275 65 210 275 272 1 2 
Connecticut... 157 157 154 2 1 
110 1 93 110 | | 
OS eee 482 105 377 482 474 4 4 
215 6 148 215 214 
2,073 387 1,686 2,073 
638 141 49 638 
viccanintavsesndeschuveanae 452 21 431 452 
590 154 436 5 
Kentucky. ............--------- 370 75 295 370 
Louisiana..........-.-.--------- 316 127 189 316 
131 11 120 131 
Maryland. .....-..------------- 196 23 173 196 
Massachusetts. ......-.-.------- 256 16 240 256 244 7 5 
Michigan 684 218 466 684 674 5 5 
574 159 415 574 529 20 25 
190, 2 170 190 187 |......-.-- 3 
864 142 722 864 851 6 7 
127: 6 121 127 124 2 1 
New 41} 3 38 41 32 
New Jersey.......-------------- 488, 22 466 488 443 20 25 
New Mexico. 86 31 5. 8 85 | 
> ee 1,452 160 1,292 1,452 1,441 6 5 
North Carolina................-- 732 183 549 732 724 4 4 
North Dakota. 176 2 174 176 
aa 1,087 164 923 1,087 901 64 122 
QRIMROMS.....0.ncncccececccccse 525 113 412 525 498 7 20 
280 45 235 280 81 
Pennsylvania. .....-...--.------ 1,370 157 1,213 1,370 1,232 il 127 
Rhode Island. 60 5 6 47 2 11 
South Carolina_.......--.---.--- 188 52 136 188 184 1 3 
th Dakota_..........-------- 57 9 48 57 55 7 
i. 305 35 270 305 281 24 
761 102 659 761 6 
. 172 28 144 172 14 
Vermont... .......------------+ 46 5 41 4 1 
Virginia vncdiccdteendanasuesannel 516 144 372 516 498 10 8 
Washington...........-.-.------ 299 13 286 299 297 1 1 


West 371 227 144 371 
Wisconsin. ........------------- 820 423 397 820 782 29 9 
Wyoming. ........-.----------- 32 9]. 23 32 29 2 1 
District of Columbia. $8 |.........- 38 38 38 
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TABLE 34.—Income for school libraries, distributed as to source, 1941-42 
Source of income 
State or Distr ‘ict State 
of Columbia Loca County school or Public Otber 
Total school funds library library sources 
funds funds funds 
eet United |$12,564,963 | $9,925,724 $918,353 $989, 536 $481,905 $249,445 
8. 

Alabama. 105,483 84,819 4,800 13,873 
36,135 27,583 ,000 300 4,466 
170,770 164,121 1,194 4,055 
104,132 G7 5,986 |............ 355 
26,595 8,194 8,537 9,278 |...........- 586 
Georgie. 166,919 66,835 34,008 51,930 3,879 10,267 
57,895 48,550 4,889 594 
Tilinois...........--.---------- 829,195 809,417 661 73 10,976 8,068 
296,869 267,320 10,278 11,016 5,930 
202,151 144,124 44,768 11,607 1,152 
201,620 101,123 47,516 8,342 
Maryland. 56,483 28,548 24,526 2,709 
Massachusetts. 112,329 9,604 3,739 
Michigan..._........--..------ 688,218 596,125 28,438 24,285 16,322 ,048 
Minnesota...........--.------- 358,439 304,775 19,798 4,667 27,831 1,368 
Mississippi... 58,109 49,990 3,445 180 1,500 
Missouri. 439,357 315,117 16,379 80,128 1,830 25,903 
80, "450 80,175 180 
New 393,903 4,689 13,299 37,376 11,346 
New Mexico..............--.-- 36,912 23,140 1,100 12,212 200 260 
1,392, "437 1,353, 472 4,099 18,550 3,314 13,002 
North Carolina__..........----- 192,428 75,153 50,203 44,526 287 22,259 
Ohi 889,863 530,069 77,759 16,686 255,819 9,530 
102,655 4,010 25 r 3, 1,821 
112,250 85,872 24,362 10 
Pennsylvania. 1,192,329 1,095,469 31,520 11,555 28,765 25,020 
Rhode Island. 28,078 171 10,223 692 
i 797,772 497,301 18,852 280,245 |.........--- 1,374 
28,4 22,347 2,710 2,543 700 103 
166,610 444 64,852 12,447 1,110 8,757 
366,712 347,672 150 6,254 2,850 9,786 
132,995 101,682 26,419 759 1,131 3,004 
7,302 144 1,376 
241,781 105,307 77,440 55,812 780 2,442 
193, "998 148 ,536 7,383 32,419 5,160 500 
139,652 33,167 96,095 ,060 
346,177 214,121 18,014 57,044 54,869 2,129 
30,960 
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TABLE 35.—Expenditures for distributed as to purpose, 


51 


Purpose 
State or D'strict 
of Columbia Totat | | Period- | Audio- | Rquip- | Other 
an | Salaries | v 
Continenta! | $12,437,964 |$4, 235, 133| $405, $328, 154|$6, 880, 876| $130, 215|$189, 472/$268, 359 
United States. 

Alabama. -.........--------- $107,045 $32,963) $3,584) $1,185) $64,300) $1,328) $3,277 $408 
Arizona. 62,30 18,501} 2,317 373 34,730} 2,000 605 781 
Arkansas... ......---------- 36,683 18,189} 1,681 733 14,923 600 378 179 
1,237,211 587,084) 43,838} 34,916} 509,803} 21,295) 19,749) 20,526 
190,531 90,486 ,851 041 83,953] 1,971 9 260 
Connectiout..............--- 101,810 19,909} 1,937) 1,664 75,037 §21 499} 2,243 
35,803 6,379 920 822 25,922) 1,152 25 583 
| 485 12,765} 1,307 360) 10,662 150 820 421 
160,597 92,040} 7,042 905 53,329] * 1,115] 2,580) 2,586 
55,26: 33,989} 3,779) 1,871 10,825; 2,808 681} 1,316 
810,771 322,009] 16,973} 28,001) 421,498} 7,160) 10,333} 4,797 
i 292,716 138,822} 12,782] 8,570) 118,526) 3,423 ,007} 1,586 
192,671 90,407} 9,667) 10,399 75,000} 3,036) 3,058) 1,104 
141,867 59,204 6,142 812 67,864) 1,633 502} 3,710 
100,648 43,466} 4,333) 2,157 44,468} 2,465) 2,853 906 
198,774 71,020} 7,324] 2,303} 108,051) 3,791} 2,008) 4,277 
16,196 12,152} 2,307 190 3,3 310 45 42 
56,055 36,356] 2,520 715 10,884) 3,458} 1,812 310 
111,993 30,809 3,802) 2,715 59,446) 11,739 2,369 1,113 
683,290 140,692} 15,043} 29,399] 487,051} 1,232) 2,818) 7,055 
355,376 100,755} 11,534) 8,111) 223,951 894) 4,024) 6,107 
58,194 24,006 ,003} 1,146 27,772 570 033 664 
481,149 215,896} 12,856 6,308 185,765 3,728 3,731} 52,865 
52,283 23,922 936 1,336 21,995 1,103 1,829 162 
78.710 42,689} 6,256 983 26,961 525 561 735 
2,787 1,645 105 107 330 550 a 
13,064 6,198 628 115 5, 180 80 25 
456,427 100,740] 19,170} 7,085) 297,896) 4,677) 15,717) 11,142 
31, 15,218 1,884 1,280 11,88 620 100 
1,383,904 378,350) 48,482) 35,134) 871, "522| 2,951| 16,894] 30,571 
184,778 107,598} 13,211) 5,788 52,666 385} 3,297) 1,838 
16,869 11,294 424 124 4,555 115 239 118 
858,567 232, "451| 19,951] 36,053] 539,824} 4,629] 9,687 
99,567 61, "987| 5,726] 5,069 21,346} 1,058; 3,499 882 
111,967 51,159 4,405} 2,936 48,369) 2,775) 1,777 546 
Pennsylvania. 1,175,496 277,666] 38,787} 25,691) 807,698} 7,395) 11,964) 6,295 
Rhode Island. -.....-.------- 26,758 10,341 651 673 13,698 202 67 126 
783 ,722 23,937) 4,450 583 63,788 547} 14,134] 76,283 
28,508 11,878} 1,762 758 12,519 550 670 371 
166,323 68,239} 4,750) 3,960 79,855} 1,029} 3,380) 5,110 
366,139 131,829] 13,429} 10,743) 187,100] 13,266) 7,244) 2,528 
137,455 42,764) 3,116 809 85,554 941} 3,907 364 
7,302 5,039 249 102 1,625 | ie se 
240,846 125,921] 7,979) 5,610 94,810] 1,047) 3,627) 1,852 
192,778 71,085} 4,611) 6,592) 103,828) 4,351) 1,695 616 
139,865 80,108] 6,322) 4,929 45,788} 1,029} 1,305 384 
344,244 143,225] 17,175] 11,643) 157,541; 3,141) 6,734) 4,785 
14,122 5,016 729 360 6,680 306} 1,033}........ 

10,260 


= 
| 
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Appendix 


(Forms used in collecting data) 


Federal ey Agency Budget Bureau 
U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION No. 51-R084—42 
Washington, D. C. Approval expires 
uly 31, 1943 


School Library Statistics, 1941-42 
Form 8-070 (1942) 


To the Superintendent of Schools: 


School libraries are a vital resource in the war effort. The frequent requests for 
information on libraries from the regular Government and war agencies, are evidence 
of this fact. Weshall greatly appreciate your assistance in the collection of the needed 
data. All information should be as of June 1942, unless otherwise stated. Please 
fill in the information called for and return one form as soon as possible in the enclosed 
penalty envelope which requires no postage. 


Sincerely yours, 


Bess GoopYKOontTz 
Assistant U. 8S. Commissioner of Education 


Report made 
- (City, county or district) (State) 
(Name) (Official title) 
T tal Elementary High Combination 
Item for all schoo’ schoo elementary- 
schools only! on y2 high schoo! 


1. Number of schools with: 
(a) Centralized libraries 
(b) Classroom collections only 4 
(c) Loan collections only 
(d) No library facilities 
(e) 

2. Total enrollment in schools with: 
(a) Centralized 
(b) Classroom collections only 
(c) Loan collections only 
(d) No library facilities 
(e) 

3. Total number of volumes 5: 

Centralized libraries: 
(a) June 
(b) Added in 

Classroom collections only: 
(a) June 
(b) Added in 

Loan collections, June 1942 


1 Junior high school housed with elementary school included here. 
Alltypes, including separate junior high school. 
3 A centralised library is one administered as a unit and usually located in one place. 


4A classroom collection is a group of library books permanently housed in a single classroom and not administered 
from a centralized library. 


5 A volume is a printed work, bound or unbound, which has been recorded or cataloged and made available for library 
use. 
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Total Elementary High  |Combination 
Item for all school school elementary- 
schools only } only? h gh school 


4. Number of librarians with specified train- 
ing in library science: 
(a) Full time librarians: 
(1) 24 semester hours or more °___ 
(2) 15-23 semester hours- 
(3) 6-14 semester hours- 
(4) Less than 6 hours or no spe- 
cial training. 
(b) Part-time librarians: 
(1) 24 semester hours or more____}_______- 
(2) 15-23 semester hours- 
(3) 6-14 semester 
(4) Less than 6 hours or no spe- 
cial training. 
5. Number of centralized libraries by size: 
(a) Less than 500 volumes_-_____-_____- 
(b) 500-999 
(c) 1,000-2,999 
(e) 5, 000-9, 999 
(f) 10, 000 volumes or more_._._-------|_-------|--------|--------|-------- 
(g) Total should check with 1 (a)_____--_|_------- 
6. Number of libraries which provide: 
(a) Up-to-date reference service_______- 
(b) Books for assigned reading. 
(c) Books for leisure 
7. How many centralized libraries reported in item 1 are (a) school libraries open to 
the public —————; (b) school libraries not open to the public —————. 
Total should check with 1 (a) , 


8. How many centralized pe reported in item 1 are controlled (a) by the school 
board ————— by a public library board —————; (c) by a combination 
of — and subiie library boards — Total should “hea with 1 (a) 


‘ 


9. Income, by source, 10. ie by purpose, 
1941-42: Amount 1941-42: Amount 
From local school funds. $._____-- ~ — and pamph- 
From State school or For 
library For binding and re- 
From public library 
 -------- 
Other sources (specify). ..._---- For audio-visual ma- 
terials._........... 
For -------- 
) 
"Total... 


11. Please submit on a separate sheet name and address of each school having a 
centralized library and give number of square feet of floor space used for li- 
brary purposes in each. 


6 A semester hour is defined as the equivalent of one recitation per week for a semester (18 weeks). If your credits are 
in term of quarter hours, transpose them to semester hours by multiplying by 34. 
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Washington 25, D. C. 
January 3, 1944 


My dear Superintendent: 


We are making the final tabulations for School Library Statis- 
tics, 1941-42, and are anxious to secure as complete data as possi- 
ble for school library facilities. You will assist us by giving the 
following information for your school system: 

. With library service Without library service 
Number of schools . 
School enrollment . 

We hope you will find it convenient to return this self-addressed 
card at an early date. 

Cordially yours, 


NorA E. BEUST 
Sr. Specialist in Library Materials 


LIST OF OTHER PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
CONTAINING STATISTICS ON SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Commissioner of education. Annual reports, 1870 to 1886-87; 1892-93; 1895- 
96; 1899-1900; 1903. 21 v. 

Data for school libraries are contained in the tables for libraries in the following annual 
reports: 1870, Table XVII; 1871, Table XIV; 1872, Table XIV; 1873, Tables XV and XVI; 

1874, Tables XVI and XVII; 1875, Table XVI; 1876, Table XVI; 1877, Table XVI; 1878, Table 
XVI; 1879, Table XVI; 1880, Table XVI; 1881, Table XVI; 1882-83, Table XVI; 1883-84, 

Table XVI; 1884-85, Table XVI (Reprinted with additions, 1886); 1885-86, Table 88; 1886-87, 
Tables 101 and 102; 1892-98, V. I., Table, p. 756-63; 1895-96, V. I., Table, p. 370-521 (Re- 
printed 1897) ; 1899-1900, V. I., Table, p. 946-1165. (Reprinted 1901 and 1903); 1903, V. L, 
Table p. 780-1017 (Reprinted 1904). 

General statistics of all public libraries in the United States. In Public libra- 
ries in the United States of America. Special report, Chap. XXXIX, p. 
1110-1174. 1876. 

Statistics of public libraries in the United States and Canada [1891]. Weston 
Flint. Circular of information, 1898, No. 7. 213 p. 


Statistics of public, society, and school libraries, 1908. (Bulletin 1909, No. 5.) 
214 p. 


Public, society, and school libraries [1913]. (Bulletin 1915, No. 25.) 257 p. 


Statistics of public, society, and school libraries, 1923. (Bulletin 1926, No. 9.) 
179 p. 


Statistics of public, society, and school libraries, 1929. (Bulletin 1930, No. 37.) 
365 p. 


Biennial survey of education, 1916-18. Vol. 4. In its Statistics of public high 
schools, 1917-18, Chap. II, p. 185-187 (Bulletin 1919, No. 91). 

Biennial surveys for succeeding years containing library: data in their statistical reports of 
public high schools follow: 1920-22, Vol. 2, Chap. VI, Table 1, p. 534 (Bulletin 1924, No. 14); 
1922-24, Chap. XXIV, Table 1, p. 800 (Bulletin 1926, No. 23) ; 1924-26, Chap. XXIII, p. 1046- 
47 (Bulletin 1928, No. 25) ; 1926-28, Chap. XXIV. Table 57, p. 1055 (Bulletin 1930, No. 16); 
1928-30, Vol. II, Chap. VI, p. 695 (Bulletin 1931, No. 20); 1932-84, Chap. V, p. 15. (Bulletin 
1985, No. 2) ; 1934-35, Vol. II, Chap. V. (Bulletin 1937, No. 2). 
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Statistics of Nonpublic Elementary and Secondary 
Schools, 1940-41 


Introduction 


THE U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION is charged by Act of Congress 
with responsibility for collecting such statistics and facts as shall 
show the condition and progress of education in the several States and 
Territories and of diffusing such information respecting the organ- 
ization and management of schools and school systems as shall aid 
the people of the United States in the establishment and maintenance 
of efficient school systems. 

In accordance with this responsibility as imposed by Congress, ‘the 
Office of Education has collected and published periodically, since the 
year 1890, statistical data on private secondary schools. In 1930-31 
data on private and parochial elementary schools were collected and 
published by the Office for the first time; and in 1932-33 the data 
for the two levels of education in the nonpublic-school field below 
college grade were treated in one report. 

This summary for 1940-41 presents the second comprehensive review 
of elementary and secondary private and parochial schools. A total 
of 10,967 usable reports for the 1940-41 school year were received. 
This number constitutes approximately 70 percent of all private 
schools in the United States which are below the college level.! 


Total Number of Reports 


Of the total number of reports used (10,967), 7,970 were for ele- 
mentary schools, 1,237 for secondary schools, and 1,760 for schools 
having both elementary and secondary departments. 

An additional 237 forms returned to this Office could not be used 
for the following reasons: 25 former parochial schools of the Roman 
Catholic, Lutheran, and Baptist denominations were reported as 
now being public schools. Returns from 143 schools, included in the 
1932-33 study, showed that the schools had been discontinued. 
Twelve schools were reported as having moved without leaving any 
forwarding address. Thirty-three forms were returned inadequately 
filled out; and 24 schools which reported in 1932-33 had become 

1 An unofficial count of private schools listed in telephone directories was made in 1938 by Porter Sargent 


in connection with the Sargent Handbook of Private Schools. According to this count there were approxi- 
mately 16,000 such organizations in the United States. 
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accredited institutions of higher learning, chiefly junior colleges, and, 
hence, were no longer eligible for inclusion. 

The totals represented net increases of 2,015 elementary schools 
and 397 secondary schools, between 1940-41 and 1932-33, for conti- 
nental United States (tables 1 and 7). In the elementary field an 
increase of 2,201 schools was reported by the Roman Catholic de- 
nomination and an increase of 15 schools by the Protestant Episcopal 
church. Otherwise religious denominations reported decreases. That 
for the Lutheran denomination was the largest, with a decrease from 
1,062 schools in 1932-33 to 890 schools in 1940-41. The group of 
miscellaneous denominations and sects which reported having schools, 
and which are listed for this study under ‘other denominations,” 
showed an increase of 30 elementary schools (33 to 63), while the 
group of nonsectarian schools decreased by 10 (576 to 566), from 
1932-33 to 1940-41. 


Total Enrollment 
The total enrollment for these private schools from nursery schools 
through junior college departments was as follows: 


Secondary postgraduate and collegiate departments_--_- 9, 188 


On the basis of information from all available sources, the total 
number of pupils enrolled in the private elementary and secondary 
schools for the United States is estimated roughly at 3,000,000 pupils 
for 1940-41. The total enrollment for the public elementary and 
secondary schools of the Nation for 1939-40 was 25,500,000 pupils. 
Thus, the nonpublic elementary and secondary schools of the country 
account for more than 10 percent of the grand total of children 
enrolled by all schools both privately and publicly supported. 

Both elementary and secondary nonpublic schools are concentrated 
in the northern sections of the country. New York State, with reports 
from 1,067 nonpublic elementary schools and departments and 326 
nonpublic secondary schools, leads all other States in number of pupils 
enrolled. Its enrollment of 402,709 elementary and secondary pupils 
accounts for 15.4 percent of the total private-school enrollment. 
Pennsylvania is next with an enrollment of 304,374 pupils reported in 
private elementary and secondary schools; while Illinois in third place 
has a total enrollment of 246,139 pupils (table 2). 


NONPUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Elementary Schools 

Number of Schools, by Religious Affiliation or Control 

Of the 9,730 private and parochial elementary schools or depart- 
ments in 1940-41, 9,164, or 94.2 percent, reported some religious 
affiliation or control; and 566 were nonsectarian (table 1). The 7,944 ? 
schools of the Roman Catholic denomination represented 81.6 percent 
of the total number reported. The Lutheran elementary schools were 
next largest in number with a total of 890; while the nonsectarian 
elementary schools ranked as third most numerous. 
Grade Enrollment 


The distribution of students, by grade, in nonpublic elementary 
schools, most of which are found in urban areas, is similar to that for 
city public-school systems. The first grade has the largest number of 
pupils enrolled since the greatest volume of retardation occurs there 
(tables 3 and 4). The second, third, and eighth grades had the smallest 
proportions of the total number of pupils enrolled in nonpublic elemen- 
tary schools in 1940-41. The public elementary schools have a 
greater percentage of retardation than the private and parochial 
schools. Enrollments in some private schools are more highly selected 
and are less heterogeneous than enrollments in city public schools. 
The greater percentage of kindergarten enrollment in the city public- 
school system than in private schools merely reflects the larger number 
of publicly supported schools on this level. 

In both private and public elementary schools the eighth grade had 
a higher percentage of the total enrollm «nt in 1940-41 than in 1931-32 
or 1932-33. For the private schools i. was 9.4 percent in the earlier 
year; for the city public schools, 9.0 percent. While the private- 
school enrollment in the eighth grade increased to 11.4 percent in 
1940-41, the comparable public-school enrollment rose to 10.1 percent 
by 1939-40. Also, the proportion in the first grade decreased for both 
private and public schools during the 8-year period. These changes 
are indicative of less retardation and of changes in the age distribu- 
tion of population (fewer children), as well as of greater success in 
holding pupils through the higher grades. 

Pupils Per School 


The average size of nonpublic elementary schools was smaller in . 
1940-41 than in 1932-33 (table 1). The largest reduction in the 
average number of pupils per school occurred in the group of schools 
listed under other denominations. The average size of enrollment per 
school in this group declined by 35.7 pupils between 1932-33 and 1940- 
41. The Roman Catholic elementary schools decreased per school by 


2 Reported by the National Catholic Welfare Conference, Department of Education. See table 16. 
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an average of 26.9 pupils. Even so the Roman Catholic schools 
remained by far the largest institutions with an average enrollment 
of 256.1 pupils. 


School Property, Equipment, and Endowment 
The elementary private and parochial schools, which reported on 
property, owned buildings and grounds with an average valuation of 
$31,585; furniture, school apparatus, and other equipment valued at 
$2,307; and permanent endowment funds averaging $28,604 (table 5). 
The libraries of 1,150 schools reported an average of 431 bound 
volumes per school in 1940-41 as compared with the 1932-33 average 
of 370 books. 
Private Elementary Schools for Negroes 

There were 113 fewer Negro elementary private and parochial 
schools reported in 1940-41 than in 1932-33. Of the 71 schools 
reporting, only 3 were outside the South and these were in Wisconsin. 
There were 25 schools in Northern States, chiefly in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and Illinois, which reported private elementary schools 
with both white and Negro pupils enrolled. 

A distribution, by grade, indicates that the enrollment in the first 
grade in Negro nonpublic schools is disproportionately large, being 
nearly 50 percent greater than that of the second grade (table 6). 
Of the total elementary enrollment 18.9 percent was in the first grade 
in 1940-41 as compared with 12.5 percent for private white schools 
and 14.0 percent for the public schools of city systems. The propor- 
tions of the total enrollment in the other grades in Negro schools 
corresponded closely to those of the private white schools and public 
elementary schools excepting in the eighth grade. The Negro schools 
had but 8.0 percent of the enrolled pupils in this final elementary 
grade, as compared to 11.4 percent for the private white schools, and 
10.1 percent for the public schools in cities. The smaller eighth-grade 
enrollment in Negro private schools reflects the fact that most of these 
schools are in the Southern States where elementary school systems 
for the greater part extend through the seventh grade only. 

The 71 Negro private elementary schools which reported for this 
study enrolled 9,432 pupils, of whom 4,074 were boys and 5,358 
were girls. The teaching personnel, which numbered 387, included 
86 men. There was an average of 133 pupils enrolled in the Negro 
schools. 

All but 7 of the 71 elementary private schools for Negroes reported 
some religious affiliation or control. The Roman Catholic denomina- 
tion had 25 schools; and the Lutheran denomination was next with 19 
schools. Other denominations reporting schools for Negroes were 
the Baptist, Episcopal, Presbyterian, Methodist, and Congregational. 


NONPUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Secondary Schools 


The 2,997 private secondary schools and academies reporting in 
1940-41 represented an increase of 397 schools over the number 
reported in 1932-33 (table 7). Schools for girls increased 20 percent; 
those for boys, 15 percent; and coeducational institutions, 12 percent. 
While the number of nonpublic secondary schools increased but 15 
percent from 1932-33 to 1940-41 the enrollment of students showed 
almost a 70 percent increase for the period. The number of teachers 
employed had increased by approximately 57 percent since 1932-33. 

The 457,768 students reported enrolled in 1940-41 by the private 
secondary schools included 5,733 Negroes. This number was reported 
by 60 secondary schools operated exclusively for Negroes and by 25 
secondary schools primarily for white students but which admitted 
Negroes. These white schools were mostly supported by the Roman 
Catholic denomination. 

The increase of almost 70 percent in the total enrollment between 
the two periods with but a 15 percent increase in the number of schools 
reflects the recovery made by the private secondary schools and 
academies from the effects of the depression years. The 1932-33 
school year marked the lowest point in the financial constringency of 
many of these schools. The increase in the number of graduates 
for 1940-41 over 1932-33 has a corresponding relationship to the 
recovery of enrollments by these private high schools as indicated in 
the 41 percent gain reported between the two periods. The increase 
in the average number of secondary teachers per school is another 
indication of the change in the economic status of these schools by 
1940-41 as compared with 1932-33. 

Another sign of the return of relative prosperity to these private 
secondary schools is reflected in the average increase of 570 bound 
volumes per library. This was a gain of around 21.6 percent over 
the 1932-33 figure (table 7). 

Number of Schools, by Religious Affiliation or Control 

Since 1894-95, the only denominational secondary schools to in- 
crease in numbers and student enrollment are those controlled by the 
Roman Catholic, Protestant Episcopal, and the Seventh-day Adven- 
tist groups (table 9). In the 46-year period the Roman Catholic 
secondary schools reported increases of 1,825 schools and of 348,346 
pupils. This expansion has been the result of a consistently pro- 
gressive growth from a relatively small beginning. In contrast, the 
Protestant Episcopal school data show fluctuations in both number of 
schools and enrollments. 

The increase in the number of students per school in this Geen 
period is the most striking characteristic common to all private 
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secondary schools. In 1894-95, the denominational schools reported 
an average of 57.6 students per school. By 1940-41 this number had 
increased to 161.0 students. The tendency on the part of various 
denominations has been toward a reduction in number of schools and 
an increase in the size of enrollment per school. Such movements 
over the period involved reflect the development in rapid and efficient 
transportation facilities as represented by school bus systems and 
utility companies which make possible the conveying of day students 
relatively long distances to and from school. 

Changes from 1932-33 to 1940-41 were similar to the long-time 
trends. While the total number of private high schools reported 
for 1940-41 was greater than in 1932-33, there were but two de- 
nominations which reported gains. The Roman Catholic schools 
increased by 407 and the Protestant Episcopal by 12 schools over 
the numbers reported for 1932-33. This increase of 419 schools 
added to 24 reported in the nonsectarian group and 15 for miscel- 
laneous denominations made a total of 458 schools as a gross gain 
over 1932-33. The Presbyterians and the Baptists had lost 19 and 14 
secondary schools respectively since 1932-33 ; the Seventh-day Advent- 
ists maintained the same number; and the remaining denominations 
had a combined loss of 28 schools (table 11). The net increase in 
the number of these schools was a gain of 15 percent over the 1932-33 
total. 

The reduction in enrollments of schools did not correspond to the 
changes in number of schools. While there were fewer Lutheran 
and Friends secondary schools in 1940-41 than in 1932-33, the enroll- 
ments were greater by 13.5 percent and 0.2 percent, respectively. 
The Seventh-day Adventists increased their enrollment 40.8 percent. 
In the case of the other denominations showing losses in numbers of 
schools between 1932-33 and 1940-41 the enrollment reductions 
were less proportionately than the decreases in number of schools. 
The changes in number of instructors between the two periods were 
comparable generally with those in student enrollment. The Roman 
Catholic schools showed an 86.4 percent increase in instructors be- 
tween 1932-33 and 1940-41 as compared with the 24.0 percent increase 
in number of schools. Of those denominations which reported 
decreases in number of schools one, the Friends, increased the number 
of instructors 4.5 percent. 

Holding Power of Private Secondary Schools 


The percentage distribution of the total enrollment, by year, 
for nonpublic and public high schools shows that there are but slight 
variations between the two types of secondary schools in their “hold- 
ing power.” For example, the 1940-41 percent distribution of enroll- 
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ment in the private high schools was as follows: First year, 30.7 


percent; second year, 25.9 percent; third year, 22.6 percent; and fourth 
year, 20.5 percent. The corresponding percentages for the public 
high schools in cities in 1939-40 were 31.0, 27.3, 22.1, and 19.0 percent, 
respectively (table 10). ., 
Graduates 

For the school year ending June 1940 the number of high-school 
graduates was reported as 68,976. The number of 1940 graduates 
continuing their education by going to college or to other institutions 
was reported as 35,047 students, nearly 51 percent of those graduated. 


Of those continuing their education more than 83 percent went to 


college. 
Departments of Private Secondary Schools 

Reports from 2,322 secondary schools in 47 States® included data 
on other departments or levels of education. Although the principal 
work offered by these schools was on the high-school level, many 
reported departments for elementary work, secondary postgraduate 
work, and junior college work. 

The secondary departments of these 2,322 schools reported 328,965 
students enrolled and 21,967 instructors, a ratio of 15 students to an 
instructor. Compared with the city public high-school ratio of 30 
students enrolled to an instructor the difference is striking. In this 
respect the standards between the privately and publicly supported 
secondary schools are widely at variance. 

The elementary departments maintained by these secondary private 
schools enrolled 317,100 pupils and employed 12,667 teachers in 
1940-41. This was an average of 25 pupils per teacher as compared 
with 34 pupils per teacher in the publicly supported city elementary 
schools. 

Along with other features in the private educational program which 
the publicly supported school cannot expect to duplicate is the low 
pupil-teacher ratio. The maintenance of small classes is expensive, 
and, as a general rule, the tuition and other fees for attendance in 
private elementary and secondary schools of the proprietary type or 
independent religious order as distinguished from the parish parochial 
school are high. For this reason, it is not difficult to explain the 
prevalence of the major numbers of these schools in those States which 
have the largest urban centers of wealth. The private secondary 
schools are located in greatest numbers in those States with the 
greatest industrialization—States which report the largest number of 
persons paying Federal income taxes and average the highest pay- 
ments per person. 

To private secondary school was reported for Nevada, 
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Boarding Schools 
Of the 2,997 secondary private schools reported, 1,010 maintained 
boarding departments for their students in 1940-41 (table 13). A like 
number reported boarding facilities for students in 1932-33. Of the 
976 white schools with boarding departments, 560 had enrollments of 
100 or more students each and 416 had fewer than 100 students en- 
rolled. Those with religious affiliations or control numbered 649, and 
the schools classed as nonsectarian totaled 327. Thirty-four schools 
for Negroes had boarding departments in 1940-41. Of this number, 
25 had enrollments of 100 or more students, and 9 had fewer than 100 
students enrolled. Twenty-seven of the Negro schools reported 
religious affiliations or control, while 7 were nonsectarian. The 
majority of the schools offering boarding accommodations were cen- 
tered in the large cities of the more populous States. 
School Property, Equipment, and Endowment 

Nonpublic secondary schools represent a considerable investment. 
Of 871 reporting on the value of buildings and grounds, the total value 
was $280,122 ,296, or an average of $321,610 (table 13). This amount is 
somewhat high, however, as many of the smaller or less wealthy 
institutions did not supply comparable data on this point. The 869 
secondary schools for which information on the value of furniture, 
schoo! apparatus, and other equipment was obtained valued this 
equipment at $30,775,911, or an average of $35,415 per school. 

The amount of permanent endowment funds reported by 248 
institutions averaged almost $635,000. Again the reporting institu- 
tions were those with the greatest resources, but the size of the average 
endowment indicates the relatively strong position of such institutions 
in the educational system. 
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TaBLE 3.—Comparison of enrollment, by grade, in nonpublic elementary schools and 
in public elementary schools in cities, for specified years 


of total ~ 
rollment, y 
Nonpublic schools grade, in’ city 
public schools 
Grade 
1932-33 1940-41 
1931-32 | 1939-40 
Enrollment! Percent | Enrollment} Percent 
Total 1, 756, 497 100.0 | 2,153,279 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Kindergarten ! a 39, 949 2.3 57, 341 2.8 6.0 5.6 
i 232, 976 13.3 269, 153 12.5 15.2 14.0 
220, 574 12.5 , 690 11.7 12.6 12.0 
229, 458 13.1 255, 542 11.8 12.1 11.9 
228, 149 13.0 264, 873 12.3 11.9 12.0 
222, 087 12.6 270, 016 12.6 11.8 11.5 
210, 268 12.0 268, 675 12.5 11.0 11.4 
193, 869 11.0 , 578 12.3 10.4 11.5 
ighth 164, 679 9.4 244, 786 11.4 9.0 10.1 
14, 488 2, 625 


1 Includes nursery school enrollment. 
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‘TaBLe 5.—Libraries, value of plant and 


elementary schools, 


ipment, and endowments of nonpublic 
By Seate, 1940-41 


Num- Num- Num- | Value of Num- 
ber of — ber of — + tel ber of | furniture, || ber of | Permanent 
State schools | in schools 8 schools |school schools — 
report- report- report- | ratus, an report- men 
oe library ng grounds ng | equipment ing 
Continental 
United States_| 1,150 | 495, 563 1, 197 $37, 806, 801 1,213 | $2, 798, 887 61 | $1,744,830 
Alabama 24 227, 700 22 
Arizona 2 114, 000 2 a SE 
Arkansas 10 89, 700 10 , 450 1 639 
California 28 848, 007 34 72, 043 2 38, 000 
olo: 12 183, 044 ll 11, 000 1 2, 600 
Connecticut 21 1, 500, 684 32 191, 570 4 311, 702 
Florida 4 46, 000 5 
Georgia 1 500 1 
aos 3 8, 000 3 1, 000 1 15 
Illinois. 285 | 14, 367, 809 272 813, 192 13 165, 258 
Indiana 71 2, 058, 860 66 141, 192 2 15, 800 
Towa __ 62 626, 050 58 100, 025 1 1,075 
Kansas_- 41 311, 200 40 17, 560 3 12, 200 
Kentucky 4° , 000 3 , 600 1 000 
Louisiana__- 8 176, 000 8 
Marylan 7 366, 500 8 
Massachusetts 20 | 2,439, 529 24 
Michigan 76 | 2,058, 321 75 
Minnesota 70 794, 75 
Missouri 88 | 1,647,004 84 
Nebraska 84 530, 252 80 
New Hampshire____-.].......-}...-..---||-...---- 128, 000 1 
New Jersey ..-.....-.. 9 3, 250 7 344, 000 10 
New Mexico_-____.-.-- 2 330 2 12, 2 
New York 60 | 62,926 44 | 3,851, 486 60 
North Carolina___...- 3 1,751 3 39, 3 
North Dakota____-.-- 1 50 1 A 1 
37 12, 197 37 | 1,115,000 37 
Oklahoma...-......-- 10 2, 105 10 32, 050 10 
a x 6 995 6 25, 800 6 
Pennsylvania _._ 16 | 18,575 17 925, 150 18 
Rhode Island ___._._- 1 1,000 1 25, 1 
1 2, 000 1 138, 050 2 
5 1, 798 5 : 4 
3 1,775 4 141, 194 3 
37. , 487 37 39 
4 5, 760 1 3, 000 3 
2 496 1 45, 000 2 
10 1, 549 12 86, 450 12 
1 40 1 1, 800 1 
71 20, 711 80 1, 937, 055 80 
3 225 3 22, 500 3 
1 200 2 120, 000 1 


TaBLe 6.—Enrollment, by grade, in nonpublic elementary schools for Negroes, 1940-41 
Grade yy Percent Grade — Percent 

een 9, 432 1, 107 11.7 

1, 063 11.3 

Nursery school__............_- 58 999 10.6 

Kindergarten 525 963 10.3 

., ae 1, 787 952 10.1 

1, 225 8.0 
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TasBLe 7.—Number of schools, instructors, pupils, graduates 
libraries o nonpublic secondary schools from 1889-90 to 1940-41 
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, and bound volumes in 


Item | 1889-90 |1899-1900} 1909-10 | 1919-20 | 1929-30 | 1932-33 | 1940-41 
Schools 1,978 1, 781 2, 093 2, 760 2, 600 2, 997 
Secondary instructors: 

Total. 7,209 | 10,117] 11,146] 14,946 | 22,014] 19,175 30, 130 
BR coli snacenntmunqeasnensuaens 3, 272 4, 275 4, 512 5, 698 8, 580 7, 294 11, 547 
3, 937 5, 842 6, 634 9,248 | 13,434 | 11,881 18, 583 

Secondary 
L cnntendeiyascnsaessie 94,931 | 110,797 | 117,400 | 184,153 | 309,052 | 270,128 | 457, 768 
47, 534 55, 734 55, 474 84, 222 | 146,517 | 126, 210 214, 463 
47,397 55, 063 61, 926 99,931 | 162, 535 | 143,918 243, 305 
Negro secondary pupils included 

we: 

ES 6.5 ccnntadccmndicnsiwspasctncdea 2, 300 3, 888 9, 526 9, 868 5, 760 5, 733 
990 1, 408 3, 185 3, 248 2, 172 2, 007 
1, 400 480 6, 341 6, 620 3, 588 3, 726 

eee (for schools reporting this 
tem 

8,070 | 12,216 | 14,409 | 24,166 | 51,447 | 50,957 71, 876 
vixnnsdasnteadabudiGenenedwedinen ekdewn 6, 226 6, 876 10, 590 24, 285 23, 439 36, 561 
5, 990 7,533 | 13,576 | 27,162 | 27,518 35, 315 

Schools: 
511 723 873 783 941 
922 980 1,383 1, 333 1, 499 
Enrollment in secondary: 

47,925 | 88,137 | 73,723 | 123,140 
28,317 | 55,658 | 91, 605 050 | 134, 584 
Coeducational schools__.._......-.|.-.-.-.---|--------- 62,245 | 80,570 | 129,310 | 113,355 , 044 

Secondary teachers to a schoo 4.4 5.1 6. 7.1 7. * 10.1 
Secondary pupils to a school 58.2 56.0 65.9 88.0 111.9 103.8 152.7 
Secondary pupils to a teacher. - 13. 2 10.9 10.5 12.3 14.0 14.1 15.2 
Libraries: 
Schools reporting...............---|------.-- 1,372 1, 222 1, 801 2, 549 2,173 961 
Volumes (in thousands) .__-------- 961 1, 734 1,976 3, 622 3 5, 738 3, 857 
Average number of volumes snd 
Eo tsccomiadnneurisnosaesscentauaesnaen 1, 234 1,617 2,011 2, 488 2, 640 4, 013 
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TaBLeE 9.—Number of schools and pupils enrolled in nonpublic high schools and academies, 
by religious affiliation or control, 1894-95 to 1940-41 


Religious affiliation or control 1894-95 | 1899-1900} 1909-10 | 1919-20 | 1929-301) 1932-33 | 1940-41 
Total: 
EE: cwananineangsanenanekusail 2, 180 1,978 1,791 2, 092 2,813 2, 2,997 
Pupils _- -| 118,347 | 110,797 | 117,400 | 184, 154 | 334,593 | 270,128 | 457,768 
Denominational: 
DAs imbiikiutctinninaiiniatdun 910 945 1, 153 1, 526 2, 166 2, 461 
52,441 | 53,624 71,147 | 130,020 | 254,086 | 224,479 | 396, 214 
Schools.......... 109 96 74 107 66 24 
Pupils. eases “4 7,424 7,173 6, 983 10, 903 7, 300 3, 674 3, 063 
Congregational: 
... eee 56 51 45 29 21 18 9 
NC a. cctnidiielanineiidansqldeenes 2, 882 2, 671 2, 322 2, 348 2,075 1, 804 1, 266 
Friends: 
Schools. . — 57 55 48 28 25 22 19 
Rs udiiadidiintixkdenaewenneua 3, 851 3, 428 2, 243 2, 324 2, 964 2,499 2, 496 
Lutheran: 
Schools. 36 32 42 47 33 35 25 
i. ee pdiectnnidawendedeae, 1, 908 2, 082 3, 339 4, 005 3, 381 2, 081 2, 362 
Methodist 
60 65 67 71 62 34 28 
PK idiacebibonaemanwaanens'd 5, 958 5, 522 6, 007 7, 902 7, 632 3, 474 2,951 
Presbyterian: 
102 93 67 64 71 46 - 
. eS ee 4, 654 4, 574 3, 570 5, 267 8, 016 4, 534 3, 232 
Episcopal: 
98 71 91 97 89 101 
Pu pils 5, 145 4, 788 7, 761 7, 968 6, 903 523 
Romen Catholic: 
361 630 976 1,648 1, 698 2, 105 
— ee 15,872 | 30,124 | 76,054 | 201,495 | 192,579 | 361, 123 
day Adventist: 
|, ae 22 74 70 70 
1, 992 4, 866 3, 346 4, 712 
Other: 
hool 94 1 91 69 38 53 
7) ceeesneneeeses 7,207 | 11,771 11, 464 8, 389 3, 594 6, 486 
Nonsectarian: 
Sch " 1, 270 1, 033 647 512 536 
65,906 | 57,173 | 46,253 | 54,134 80,507 | 45,649 61, 554 
1 Includes outlying parts. 


TaBLeE 10.—Enrollment, 


by year, in nonpublic high schools and in public high schools 


in cities, for specified years 
Enrollment 
Nonpublic high schools City be cers high 
Year 
1929-30 1940-41 1939-40 

Number | Percent} Number | Percent} Number | Percent 

Total 1318,920 | 100.0 1448,580 | 100.1 | 3,812, 488 100.0 
96, 059 30.1 137, 883 30.7 1, 181, 208 31.0 

81, 542 25.6 116, 023 25.9 1, 040, 328 27.3 

67, 878 21.3 101, 425 22.6 842, 663 22.1 

61, 312 19.2 91, 973 20.5 724, 606 19.0 

12, 129 3.8 1, 276 0.3 23, 683 0.6 


1 Does not include postgraduates or collegiate department enrollments. 
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TasLe 12.—Distribution of and pupils in nonpublic schools, 


1906-7 to 1940-4 
Enrollment * 1906- | 1909-10 | 1944-15 | 1919-20 | 1927-28 | 1929-30 | 1932-33 | 1940-41 
First year: 
Boys. -.- --| 11,008 | 17, 23,745 | 27,499 | 39,639 | 44,196 | 36,378 | 62, 803. 
ee ee ee 10, 848 | 19,895 | 26,921 | 33,409 | 42,547 | 49,169 | 42, 899 75, 080° 
EE. . cinnndnuminpncmasien 21,856 | 37,775 | 50,666 | 61,358 | 82,186 | 93, 365 , 277 | 137, 883 
33.1 35. 2 34.4 36.1 31.5 31.3 29.8 30.8 
Second year 
BE iizsvndiegincssdacnncnendee 9, 223 | 13,851 | 18,622 | 21,265 | 32,626 | 37,409 | 31,864 | 53, 338. 
Go cansddkasenguaneknsdinneenes 8, 387 | 15,285 | 20,474 | 24,384 | 35,649 | 41,767 | 37,069 62, 685 
OO ere eee 17,610 | 29, 136 | 39,096 | 45,649 | 68,275 | 79,176 | 68,933 | 116, 023. 
Percent of total ?_..........--- 26.5 27.1 26.6 26.8 26. 2 26.5 25.9 25.9 
Third year: 
Boys-.- .-| 7,787 | 10,812 | 14,227 | 16,355 | 28,362 | 31,314 | 28,330 47, 546 
Ey ctilindantnsawectaksenibaead 7,050 | 11,881 | 15,997 | 18,850 | 30,846 | 34,535 | 31,915 53, 879 
Combined_-----.- 14, 837 | 22,693 | 30,224 | 35,205 | 59,208 | 65,849 | 60,245 | 101,425 
Percent of total 2. 22.4 21.2 20.6 20.5 22.7 22. 1 22.5 22.7 
Fourth year: 
Boys... 6, 141 8,251 | 12,721-| 12,489 | 24,534 | 28,454 | 26,736 | 45,212 
Cee 5,825 | 9,423 | 14,387 | 15,700 | 26,607 | 30,910 | 29,649 | 46,761 
Combined_----..-- 11,966 | 17,674 | 27,108 | 28,189 | 51,141 | 59,364 | 56,385 91, 973 
Percent of total ?...... 18.0 16. 18.4 16.6 19.6 19.9 21.2 20. 6 
Unclassified students: 
6, 048 , 004 6, 154 2, 386 575 
10,772 | 8,439 | 11,298 | 5,288 1, 276 
— and college: 
1,440 | 4,535 | 3,583 2, 379 4, 863. 
Girls 1,540 | 6,665 | 4,486 | 2,458 | 4,325 
| | 2,980 | 11,200 | 8,069 | 4,837| 9,188. 


1 No data collected prior to 1907. 


2 Percentage based on total number of students in first, second, third, and fourth years. 
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Taste 15.—Enrollment, by year, in nonpublic high schools and academies, by State, 
1940-41 


Unclassified First year Second year Third year Fourth year 
State 
Boys| Girls} Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls 
Continental United 

aes 701 | 575 | 62,803 | 75,080 | 53,338 | 62,685 | 47,546 | 53,879 45,212 | 46, 761 
Alabama.-_._......._...].....- 12 407 626 331 556 384 571 240 395 
Arizona___.- 2 1 122 135 119 87 95 63 71 57 
Arkansas __. beset 1 138 1 87 153 86 128 129 
California___ 49 42 2,171 3, 079 1,771 2,614 1,617 | 2,274] 1,419 1, 946 
404 5 36 472 435. 
8] 3,147 3,740 | 2,515 | 2,871 2,182 | 2,389 | 2,245 1,959 
utente 160 157 124 133 99 153 85 
eiceaaaate 517 523 421 435 391 346 281 307 
3 818 933 707 741 7il 704 695 551 
etnias 53 102 35 81 29 70 25 53 
46 | 5,512] 6,552] 4,516) 5,545 | 4,036 | 4,349] 3,546 3,618 
2 1, 058 944 745 845 703 788 621 
20 1, 003 1, 308 874 1,118 717 1, 023 662 959 
mine 368 2 326 418 304 425 245 391 
8 | 1,390} 1,866 999 | 1,424 801 1,198 752 1,021 
30 | 1,270] 1,454] 1,092} 1,187] 1,966} 1,044] 1,845 945 
2 1,693 | 2,446 1,316 1, 785 1,093 1,452 | 1,238 1, 218 
5 1,522 1,244 1, 308 . 1,175 915 1, 124 859 
71 3,614 4,207 | 2,923 3,526 | 2,844] 3,063 988 2, 786 
36 | 2,728 | 3,590 2,476 | 3,221 2, 073 2, 793 1, 863 2, 536 
24 1,159 1,415 969 1, 267 898 1,070 829 1, 054 
1 1 375 415 349 303 342 273 
issouri___- 9 1,448 | 1,846 | 1,184 1, 568 1, 100 1, 369 1, 048 1,170 
Montana_._.- 1 175 185 168 185 150 138 
eee ae ee 391 725 327 571 262 575 232 492 
New Hampshire 5 3} 1,441 764 | 1,269 544) 1,105 462 | 1,237 328 
New Jersey. 5 6 | 2,828 | 2,648 | 2,456] 2,140! 2,216] 1,807] 2,388 1, 756 
New Mexico-__-_- . 5 9 255 3 237 331 238 249 153 227 
New 111 71 6,146 | 8,934 5,584] 7,474) 4,686 | 6,245 | 4,570 5,475 
North Carolina. _._.... 4 1 379 7 306 226 380 240 318 
North Dakota__.-.._.- 289 151 238 103 218 93 168 
4,236 | 2,453 | 3,650 | 2,129] 3,134 1,921 2,810 
Oklahoma..._. 258 165 242 156 227 119 194 

Oregon... 498 210 461 173 413 177 
Pennsylvania. 6,894 | 6,192] 6,133 | 5,856] 5,549 | 5,416 4, 513 
Rhode Island ___-.._._- 576 947 644 819 503 680 448 
South Carolina. 621 281 478 220 380 227 296 
South Dakota__- 378 163 300 146 267 124 226 
‘ennessee..____- 1,000 | 1,196 799 | 1,137 707 | 1,126 610 
nn 1, 339 806 | 1,104 978 625 857 
54 136 47 118 35 99 32 87 
Vermont.._. ‘1 4 5 735 500 596 428 488 463 465 
Virginia___.... . 47 9] 1,514 1,968 | 1,242] 1,564 1,090 | 1,413 1,154 1, 161 
Washington____. Gunound 1 667 426 503 364 423 269 410 
West Virginia..........|..--.-]---... 597 252 438 278 390 244 378 215 
Wisconsin 6 1,777] 2,086 | 1,430] 1,667] 1,539] 1,231 1, 322 
Dist. of Columbia...... 62 3 563 945 434 701 398 571 396 501 
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